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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


Was organized in 1867, Though having its headquarters in Boston, it is 
a national organization, and has members and officers in various States 
of the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


Il. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of relig- 
ion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to inerease fellowship in spirit, to 
emphasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to 
encourage the organization of local Societies or Free Churches on the basis of Free, 
Spiritual, and Universal Religion. All persons sympathizing with these aims are 
cordially invited to membership. 


Ill. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for 
his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations ; 
and nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as 
limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief,— or as defining the 
position of the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opin- 
ion or belief,—or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of every rational being. Any per- 
son desiring to co-operate with the Association shall be considered a member, with 
full right to speak in its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be 
necessary to give him a title to vote,— provided, also, that those thus entitled may at 
any time confer the privilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not 
pertaining to the management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, an Assistant-Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall 
be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or 
until their successors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, 
at the expiration of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two 
years. One-fourth of their number shall be chosen annually; but at the annual 
meeting of 1882, the full number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three, 
respectively, for one, two, three and four years. The President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and Directors shall together constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all 
the business and interests of the Association in the interim of its meetings. They 
shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list 
of Vice-Presidents, between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


V. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston 
on Thursday of what is known as “Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such 
sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s 
previous notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be 


called by the Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as 
may seem to them desirable. ; 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association 
by a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amend- 
ment has been given with the call for the meeting, 
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Fortieth Annual Convention 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association of 


America 


Tue Fortieth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
30, and Friday, May 31, 1907. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


Boston, Thursday, May 30, 1907. 

The Fortieth Annual Business Meeting of the Free Relig- 
ious Association was held this afternoon in the south parlor of 
the Parker Memorial Building. 

President Edwin D. Mead called the meeting to order at 
3.10 o'clock. He offered a few congratulatory remarks, and 
declared the meeting open for business. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, presented his Report for 
the year 1906-1907, showing a balance on hand of $812.80. 
The Report was accepted. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. H. Hamlen, read the Report of the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Business Meeting, and it was declared 
approved. 

The following Resolution, drafted by President Mead, and 
presented to the meeting by Mr. James H. West, was unani- 
mously adopted : 


The Free Religious Association earnestly expresses and 
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places upon its records its deep sense of loss in the death of 
John Cummings Haynes, for so many years one of its most 
faithful and useful members, long its Treasurer, and at the 
time of his death one of its Vice-Presidents. An upright 
leader in the business world, a good citizen, a philanthropic 
man, the generous helper of many worthy and needy causes, 
we remember him especially here for his strenuous and un- 
compromising services for free and rational religious thought. 
An early disciple of Theodore Parker, and revering always 
his teaching and memory, one of the last important acts of 
Mr. Haynes was to provide for the publication of a complete 
edition of Parker’s works. The liberal helper of this Associ- - 
ation during his life, Mr. Haynes was its more liberal helper 
through his last will and testament, and for this generosity we 
record our gratitude. More grateful are we in the remem- 
brance of his long years of warm friendship and co-operation 
in personal service and advocacy of the principles for which 
the Association stands. 

Resolved, that this expression of our esteem and gratitude 
be communicated to the family of Mr. Haynes and entered on 
the records of the Association. 


The Secretary was called upon for his Annual Report. It 
was presented by him and received a unanimous vote of ac- 
ceptance. 

President Mead spoke of the approaching Congress of 
the International Council of Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, to be held in Boston in September. He also 
reviewed the meetings of the same organization which were 
held at Amsterdam and Geneva in 1903 and 1905, and said 
that to one of our own members, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
was due the chief praise for having effectively organized those 
Parliaments of Religion. 

The report of the Nominating Committee for 1907-1908 
was read by Mr. George W. Stevens. It was accepted, and 
the Secretary was requested to cast one ballot for the entire 
list as presented. (See page 4 for List of Officers for 1907— 
1908.) 
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Rev. Edward C. Towne, one of the founders of the Free 
Religious Association, related incidents of several conferences 
that preceded the adoption of its Constitution. He sketched 
the proclivities of the leaders of the movement as they appeared 
to him, showing that at the very beginning of the Association’s 
career two main tendencies manifested themselves — one of 
which was strong for active work both within and without the 
Association, and the other just as pronounced for attempting 
nothing more definite than an open platform, where all phases 
of religion and ethics might have expression. As a founder 
of the Association Mr. Towne then protested against the pro- 
gramme of the coming Convention, which, he’ said, barred from 
the platform a real free religionist, — himself, — yet presented 
among the speakers a Jew, a member of that body of separat- 
ists that would never truly unite with any other people. 

President Mead promptly denied the charge of Mr. Towne, 
saying that nobody had ever been barred from the Associa- 
tion's platform on account of his opinions, and giving the 
names of persons of the widest latitude of belief who had been 
invited to the platform during his presidency, including the 
current Convention. Other speakers continued the subject, 
the remarks of Mr. Towne being construed as illiberal, and 
also as illogical when considered in connection with the direct 
provisions of the Constitution. Mr. Towne repeated his dissat- 
isfaction, but added that his criticism had been misunderstood. 
Messrs. West, Hamlen, and others made further remarks, and 
the discussion closed, Mr. Towne’s views having received no 
support from the meeting. 

Adjourned until 10 o’clock Friday morning, May 31, 1907. 


WititiAm H. HAMLEN, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1906-1907. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last year’s account . . . $782.99 
Membership tees" a) .7 ben) eee 65.00 
Interest * A ae eas Oe a ee 17.50 
Receipts from Festival tickets . . . 7% IIT 1.00 
Collection at May meeting . . .. . 44.58 
$1021.07 
EXPENSES. 

Printing 2. . 5. « . » . 289s Je 
NUUISIC Sra <a Si ee oe ee 3.50 
FUOVEFLSING | ta a, co. < tag eet 34.50 
Festivalvexpenses 0. =. a See eee 96.55 
Piowers for Festival’... 4) ee 2.00 
Flowers for Mr. Haynes’ funeral . . . 7.00 
Contribution to Parker Memorial . . . 25.00 
Secretary. S expenses’ "= 0.5 eae eee 4.68 
sl reasurers Cxpenses =). "an en 3.24 
$208.27 

Balance on hand, May 30, 1907 . . 812.80 

$1021.07 


J. A. J. Witcox, Treasurer. 


Boston, May 30, 1907. 
I have examined the foregoing account, and find it correct 


and properly vouched. 
Gro. W. STEVENS. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT, 1907: 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Free Religious 
Association of America: — 


Since our Annual Convention of a year ago we have held 
no public meeting; neither have we, as an organization, par- 
ticipated in any convention or meeting of any other society. 
A formal Report from your Secretary is therefore hardly to be 
expected ; nevertheless he is prompted to offer a few remarks 
on this the Fortieth Annual Business Meeting of the Associ- 
ation. 

In his Annual Report presented May 28, 1868, when the 
Association was entering upon its second year of existence, 
Rev. William J. Potter, then its Secretary, set forth that the 
“sole aim” of the founders of the Free Religious Association 
was “to form some simple plan of association which should 
represent and give expression to perfect religious freedom ; 
not prematurely to hasten, nor artificially to shape any relig- 
ious movements that are in progress, but to provide an organ- 
ism — itself a natural result of these movements — for religious 
elements that are spontaneously attracted more or less strongly 
to each other, and that are already prepared for some kind 
of combination and fellowship; an organization that should 
enable these elements the better to define and express them- 
selves in public sentiment in their united force, and at the 
same time leave the largest liberty to individual opinion and 
utterance.” 

This ‘‘sole aim” of the founders, so definitely expressed by 
Mr. Potter, has been recognized by every Executive Committee 
that has been called to conduct the affairs of the Association. 
During the entire forty years of its existence its officers have 
unceasingly invited the freest expression of religious opinion. 
They have also as constantly refused to make the Association 
the ally or the exponent of any special school of philosophy or 
religion. For taking this stand the Association often has been 
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criticized as being a ‘‘do nothing” organization. In reply our 
answer has always been that to espouse any special cult or 
doctrine except that of religious freedom would be to violate 
the Constitution we were pledged to support. Because of this 
unique position, the Association, especially in its early days, 
met from its opponents constant prophecies of certain and swift 
failure. This rope of sand, this wisp of straw, this “rickety 
platform ” must of necessity, they said, come to nought. Such 
criticism as this, together with much of a harsher sort that 
need not here be recalled, had its effect on timid persons who 
had been inclined to join us, and it succeeded for a while in 
spreading abroad a false impression regarding our aims and 
purposes. In spite of it all, the Free Religious Association 
has continued to flourish through two generations. 

And to have maintained uninterruptedly for forty years an 
organization of this kind is no slight achievement. In the 
meantime, how many societies around us, ably officered and 
managed, having large memberships, ample treasuries, and 
other helpful accessories, have ceased to exist! Comparing 
the life of these with our more extended period of service, we 
are making the comparison not boastfully, for we remember 
those seasons of distrust when, to some of us, it seemed the 
part of wisdom to discontinue the Association —for several 
reasons, but chiefly because our cardinal principle was being 
adopted by other societies, and seemed sure to spread more 
and more without our further example. That in those times 
of perplexity the counsel prevailed, “ Let us keep on a while 
longer,” has now our unqualified approval; yet when our plan 
of organization shall have become so generally adopted as to 
render our work superfluous, may we have the good sense and 
the courage to retire from the field. 

Notwithstanding the gratification we feel because of our 
forty years’ record, we regret that one strong hope, or expec- 
tation rather, cherished by our founders, remains unrealized. 
They thought that the scientific method of study would be 
gladly adopted by their fellow members, and that there would 
speedily result a unanimity of opinion regarding the leading 
problems of religion. Had their successors been able to insti- 
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tute what the founders themselves were unable to establish — 
namely, a school or even a class whose students, discarding 
all other processes, should be guided strictly by the scientific 
method, the unanimity of opinion then expected might now 
appear even a less remote probability than it did in 1867. At 
any rate, Emerson’s words describing the unsettled condition 
of the religious world in 1851 are more vividly true to-day 
than they were at that time. “No Jeremy or Isaiah has 
arrived. Nothing can exceed the anarchy in our skies. The 
stern old faiths have all pulverized. ’Tis a company of gentle- 
men and ladies out in search of religions.” 

To speculate how long this chaotic condition will continue, 
or what will be its result, lies beyond the scope of an annual 
report. As an organization we simply recognize that the 
religious world is in upheaval; and, although offering no creed 
or panacea, continue to welcome to this Association all who 


acknowledge “the supremacy of morality in all the relations 
of life.”’ 


Two members of the Free Religious Association whose 
- membership began with its founding have died during the 
year. The first of these to pass away was Mrs. Lydia G. 
Stevens, the wife of our Assistant-Secretary. She died June 
4, 1906, aged ninety years, after a long period of diminished 
health. Mrs. Stevens was for many years a member of Theo- 
dore Parker’s society, that fraternal band of men and women 
from whose ranks the Free Religious Association has so largely 
drawn throughout its history. As far as your Secretary has 
been able to discover, Mrs. Stevens was never a member of 
our board of government, but until prevented by the infirmities 
of age she was almost always present at our public meetings, 
and frequently she assisted at our Festivals. Her mind 
remained unclouded, and she retained an interest in life until 
the last. She passed away serenely and will be remembered 
with affection and admiration. 


Died May 3, 1907, John Cummings Haynes, in his seventy- 
eighth year. The organization of the Free Religious Associ- 
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ation in 1867 met with Mr. Haynes’ cordial approval and sup- 
port. He became at once an influential member of it, and, 
upon the retirement in 1879 of Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, the 
Association’s first Treasurer, Mr. Haynes was elected to that 
office. He held this position for fifteen years, resigning in 
1894. During this period the duties of the office were both 
onerous and irksome. New projects were undertaken for the 
enlargement of the work of the Association — projects that 
not only demanded increased service from its officers, but 
which also drew heavily upon its treasury. It was largely due 
to Mr. Haynes’ advice and management that some of these 
projects were consummated and that others of them were 
abandoned as futile. As often as the Association’s Constitu- 
tion allowed he was made a member of the Board of Directors, 
and on his retirement as Treasurer he was again elected to 
that Board. Although the head of a large business corpora- 
tion, and having also many private interests that claimed a 
large share of his time, he was seldom absent from our business 
meetings. Even when disease had laid its hand upon him he 
continued his attendance. His last appearance with us was at 
the Festival held in Parker Fraternity Hall, May 25, 1906. 

From a letter received by your Secretary from Mr. Haynes 
in August, 1905, in which he inclosed for the Association a 
check for five hundred dollars, the following is quoted: “ The 
work of the Free Religious Association is still a valuable one. 
I want to see it go on occupying the high stand that it has in 
the past. Our Association, well named Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, stands for religion itself, which is found in all types of 
faith, great and small, Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, Moham- 
medan, and the minor types into which the great types are 
divided. We stand outside of them all, free to recognize the 
good in all or to criticize the weaknesses that are found to a 
greater or less degree in all of them. Those who call them- 
selves Christians laud to the skies their own special beliefs and 
throw to the winds all other faiths.” 

This declaration of Mr. Haynes reaffirmed what he had often 
said in our meetings. That he held these views tenaciously, 
and desired that they should become more generally accepted, 
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is further shown by the generous bequest of three thousand 
dollars given to the Association in his will. 

Mr. Haynes was the friend not only of this Association ; he 
was likewise a friend of all causes that he deemed worthy of 
assistance. The bequests to the numerous societies named in 
his will show the breadth of his social sympathy. Large as is 
the sum of these benefactions it is exceeded by what he gave 
to various institutions during his lifetime. By some he was 
considered hard and unyielding in affairs relating to money ; 
but with those who knew him intimately this charge has no 
weight. He acquired his start in life by hard, toiling effort, 
and having thus learned the value of money he was not the 
man to part with it on mere solicitation. At the beginning of 
his career he worked early and late, receiving only a dollar and 
a half a week. Of this he gave voluntarily to his parents one 
dollar weekly. A boy of such a stamp rarely if ever in after 
life becomes encrusted with selfishness. 

But that is a topic on which we need not dwell. In his 
giving Mr. Haynes was unostentatious, and it would better 
please him to be remembered for those traits of sterling charac- 
ter that he manifested during the years of our long acquaint- 
ance with him. It would please him to have it recorded that 
the influence that had chiefly moulded him from the days of 
his early manhood was that of Theodore Parker. To know 
Mr. Haynes intimately was to know something of the life and 
teaching of that great preacher. Mr. Haynes was the farthest 
remove from the type of man that harps continually on a single 
theme, but one could hardly engage him in serious conversation 
without receiving some impression of the man whose memory — 
he so sacredly cherished. The grass on Parker’s grave has 
been growing for nearly half a century, yet even to Mr. Haynes’ 
latest days his voice would falter and his eyes fill with tears 
when he recounted to sympathetic friends his reminiscences of 
Parker’s life. An abiding personal affection such as this is 
rare indeed. It honors equally him that pays and him that 
receives it. 

The various ways in which Mr. Haynes befriended Theodore 
Parker’s society (the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of 
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Boston) are worthy of record, but they can be told only in part 
in this Report. He gave it both time and money. For twenty- 
five years he managed its choir, himself its tenor, singing always 
without recompense. His voice, strong, rich, and vibrant, re- 
tained its power and charm until he was almost seventy years 
of age. When the Parker Memorial was built he became one 
of the largest stockholders, if not the largest one, and since its 
transfer to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches he has con- 
tributed annually toward its running expenses, The meeting- 
house in West Roxbury where Parker first preached has been 
partially restored through Mr. Haynes’ generosity. The statue 
of Parker which stands on the lawn in front of that meeting- 
house was in large part the gift of Mr. Haynes. His, wholly, 
the gift of the marble and bronze tablet now in the hands of 
the architect, to be placed to Parker’s memory on the walls of 
the chapel of Divinity Hall at Harvard College. In a room 
over this chapel Parker lodged while at the school. In the 
chapel itself Emerson delivered his famous Divinity School 
address of July 15, 1838, which address Parker heard, and 
which, he himself asserts, “roused his soul’’ to new and en- 
larged conceptions of the state of the church and the duties 
of the time. In this same chapel also, at a later day (1859), 
the assembled alumni of the Divinity School refused to send 
to Parker the vote of sympathy suggested by M. D. Conway, 
at the time of Parker’s final journeyings abroad in his futile 
search for health. For the editing and republishing of Par- 
ker’s works, the labor being now in progress, Mr. Haynes has 
given eleven thousand dollars. These are only a part of his 
gifts under this head, but they are enough to show how pre- 
eminently he has helped to perpetuate the now famous declara- 
tion: “ Resolved, that Theodore Parker shall have a chance to 
be heard in Boston.’ 

In this south parlor of the Parker Memorial Building where 
we are assembled for our Annual Business Meeting, there 
gathered for twenty years, from about 1880 to 1900, a com- 
pany of men and women known as the Parker Memorial 
Science Class, with Mr. Haynes as its President during 
eighteen years of its existence. The class was composed of 
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individuals of varying rank and culture, but Mr. Haynes by 
his just and cordial manner of presiding did much to modify 
these distinctions, and the class represented a true democracy 
of feeling and interest. Although he possessed tastes that 
urged him in other directions, — tastes that many men in his 
position would have felt bound to cultivate, — Sunday after 
Sunday found him at his post. Here as elsewhere he man- 
ifested a trait that no close observer of him could fail to notice. 
Unlike the majority of men of wealth, Mr. Haynes seemed to 
enjoy the companionship of intelligent men and women of 
moderate means, or of no means at all, above that of the pos- 
sessors of larger fortunes. 

Mr. Haynes maintained from first to last a strong interest 
in public affairs. He carefully considered National, State, and 
Civic problems, and he always kept himself informed on the 
questions of the day. He might have entered public life 
(indeed, when a young man, he served one term at City Hall) 
and have attained distinction as a legislator, but his chosen lot 
was that which has here been sketched. 

His closing days passed quietly and cheerfully. His love of 
music and of conversation remained unabated until the last. 
Watchful love and care anticipated his every want. <A few 
days before his death he observed with his wife and family the 
fifty-second anniversary of his marriage. The end, although 
not unexpected, came suddenly. His funeral called together 
many who had known him in his various walks of life, and, as 
doubtless he would have chosen, the bearers of his pall were 
five of his sons-in-law and a few long-time friends who had 
been his associates in the old days of the Parker Fraternity, 
and later in the Free Religious Association. 

Your Secretary has extended this tribute to Mr. Haynes 
beyond the space usually given to our departed members, and 
yet he leaves untold much that is worthy of record. The daily 
press has published the story of Mr. Haynes’ mercantile life, 
together with a partial list of his benefactions, leaving unsaid 
much that deserves commemoration. If he is to receive a 
memorial at all adequate to his merits it must be rendered by 
his friends in the various societies of which he was a member 
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— friends who divined his aspirations, appreciated his friend- 
ship and his services, and who cherish his memory. As part 
of such a memorial the Free Religious Association records this 
tribute in all sincerity. 


Our publications for distribution show a slight diminution 
since the last Report was rendered. The calls for the same 
have come chiefly from individuals here and there who appear 
to have heard only recently of our Association, and from 
libraries that desire to complete their files. In the latter case 
it is rarely that we are able to comply with the requests, many 
editions of our Annual Report being now exhausted. In 
answer to the circular distributed at our last Annual Con- 
vention, asking for disused back numbers of our Reports, we 
received but twenty copies. This meagre response indicates 
that those who own the pamphlets prize them highly and are 
unwilling to make the surrender asked for. 

It is hoped that our Annual Convention and Festival to be 
held in this building to-morrow will be largely attended. With 
few exceptions the speakers to be presented have been heard 
many times on our platform and are thought of as old friends. 
To them, and to those whom we shall greet for the first time, 
we extend cordial welcome. 

Wititiam H. HAMLEN, 


Secretary. 
Boston, May 30, 1907. 
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Fortieth Annual Convention. 


The Fortieth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in the large audience-room 
of the Parker Memorial Building, in Boston, Friday morning, 
May 31, 1907. The general subject announced upon the pro- 
gramme was “ THE Forty YEARS’ GAIN IN RELIGION,” 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 
EDWIN D. MEAD, BOSTON, MASS. 


It is fitting that we should meet for a commemorative ses- 
sion of this Association —it being just forty years ago that 
the Association was organized — immediately after Memorial 
Day, when we have been remembering those who fought for 
the Union and have been decorating their graves. 

Before speaking of the early days of our Association, I can- 
not forbear paying one word of tribute to a most faithful and 
useful member of it who has died since we last came together ; 
and it is doubly fitting that the word should be spoken here 
in the hall named for Theodore Parker — because John C. 
Haynes was, during his whole life, a devout and faithful dis- 
ciple of Theodore Parker. One of his last important acts was 
to provide for the publication of a complete edition of Parker’s 
works. It is a reproach to America that there has never been 
a complete American edition of them; the nearest complete 
edition which exists is the English edition, edited by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Through Mr. Haynes’ gift of, I think, $11,000 
or $12,000 we are to have, in volumes appearing successively 
and rapidly, a complete edition of Theodore Parker’s works. 
This is due to the generosity of one who has been, almost from 
the beginning, a faithful member of this Association, who was 
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for a long time its Treasurer, and who was at the time of his 
death one of its Vice-Presidents. Mr. Haynes assisted us lib- 
erally during his life ; he remembered us liberally in his will ; 
but we remember him chiefly for his personal service and for 
his warm friendship for his co-workers through these years. 

It is well that we should not always confine our tributes to 
those who are dead; and I cannot forbear speaking on this 
occasion of the fact that the Assistant-Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, one who has been present at every one of its conven- 
tions, who has been on its Board of Directors often, who has 
served it incessantly, who has been devoted to all it stands 
for, — Mr. George W. Stevens, — is to be ninety years old a 
week from to-day. [Applause.] He is with us this morning, 
ninety years young, as Mrs. Howe’s happy phrase is. Mrs. 
Howe is to be with us this afternoon, eighty-eight years young. 
Mr. Stevens is with us, always young for freedom in religion 
and for fellowship in spirit. 

At the afternoon meeting, which will be more a commem- 
orative meeting than this morning’s session, we shall have 
present not only Mrs. Howe, but Rev. Henry Blanchard, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, and others who were among the early 
speakers before this Association ; and the hymns which will 
be sung this afternoon, interspersed among the speeches, will 
be those which were specially composed by Mr. Chadwick and 
Mr. Gannett and Samuel Longfellow for the early social meet- 
ings of the Association and have now become well known and 
have found place in our hymn-books. 

It must have been an interesting and impressive gathering, 
that of the men who came together at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston on the 30th of May, forty years ago, to found this 
Association. That meeting at Horticultural Hall met at the 
call of three men highly honored in the history of this Asso- 
ciation — Octavius B. Frothingham, William J. Potter, and 
Rowland Connor. Mr. Frothingham explained that the meet- 
ing was the outcome of an earlier meeting —a stirring meeting 
that too must have been —held at the house of “a gentleman 
of Boston,” as he said. We know that that “gentleman of 
Boston” was our revered saint, Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol. The 
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committee which called the first meeting of the Association 
was appointed at that gathering. It was a committee of 
five ; there were two others appointed upon it besides those I 
have mentioned — Charles Eliot Norton and Miss Shannon 
of Watertown — but for various reasons these did not sign 
the call; I think that Miss Shannon was out of the country 
at the time. 

Mr. Frothingham was elected president of the meeting, 
and Miss Caroline M. Severance was elected secretary. Mr. 
Frothingham, speaking of the origin of the Association, said 
that those who first proposed the early conference were 
Unitarians. In fact, I suppose the Free Religious Associ- 
ation would never have had existence but for the disaffec- 
tion of some of the more radical members of the Unitarian 
churches with the results of a certain conference, historic to 
that denomination, which had been held at Syracuse, in which 
the basis of fellowship in the Unitarian Association was made 
rather restricted. That was the prompting. Precisely such 
an Association as this would probably never have been born 
under the conditions of to-day; it was a protest in behalf of 
freedom and a more inclusive fellowship in religion. The 
orthodoxy against which the protest was made, in the Unitarian 
body as well as out of it, was a very different orthodoxy from 
that which we know. 

As one reads the records of the early meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, one sees that the changes which have taken place since, 
by reason of which an Association like this would hardly have 
been born to-day, are the result of the doctrine of evolution, 
which was being born into the world just as the Association 
was founded. I think that it was in 1859 or thereabouts, just 
as John Brown's musketry was rattling at Harper's Ferry, that 
“ The Origin of Species” appeared ; and evolution and religion, 
the relation of science to religion, became the great theme of 
discussion in pulpits and on the religious platform during the 
first half of the period of the life of this Association, 

Now, in the first place, evolution and the science which it 
represented appeared as a sharp rebuke, a sharp antithesis, to 
the general religious principles of the time; and the men who 
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stood for science, for the new philosophy of evolution, were 
largely the direct opponents of the position of most of the 
churches. As time has gone on, the doctrine of evolution 
itself has given men a truer historical consciousness and has 
shown them the justification and the necessity, in the evolution 
of thought, — which is as imperative and pervasive as the evo- 
lution of species, — the necessity and function of these different 
phases of past religious thought and life upon which we of 
the present rest. This has brought it about that there is a 
fellowship in spirit, a mutual respect and sympathy, among 
thoughtful and earnest men of all ways of looking at religion, 
such as did not exist forty years ago. 

As touching the critical questions about which men in 
Christendom have warred —the questions concerning the 
person of Christ, the supernatural, the place of the Bible in 
the Christian Church and in religious history — the attitude, 
I think, of all respectable radical thinkers has come to be the 
attitude, broadly speaking, of Lessing as distinguished from 
the attitude of the French radicalism which was contemporary 
with Lessing’s “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” and his “ Education 
of the Human Race.” Such lectures as were common here 
in Boston thirty years ago upon “The Mistakes of Moses” 
and that sort of thing, measuring the books of Genesis and 
Exodus and Leviticus by the science of the last newspaper, 
utterly without the historical motive and perspective, — such 
lectures cannot to-day command an audience. 

If I were to name one person who more than any other 
perhaps has been the representative person in the history of 
this Association, I should on the whole name William J. Potter, 
who for fifteen years was the Secretary of the Association, and 
then for a dozen years its President. I wish that those of you 
who at this time may be prompted to any study of the begin- 
nings of the Association might turn back to the comprehen- 
sive, synthetic, and suggestive addresses of Mr. Potter back 
there in 1868 and 1869, showing how prophetic he was, how 
truly he realized, projecting himself into the future, the relig- 


ious situation as we see it to-day, and how constructive was his 
whole work. 
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It is interesting to turn back and note the list of officers 
elected by the Association at that meeting forty years ago. 
Mr. Frothingham, as all know, was made President. The 
Secretary elected was Mr. Potter, with Rev. Rowland Connor, 
one of the signers of the call, as his assistant, and with Mr. 
R. P. Hallowell as Treasurer. The Vice-Presidents were 
Robert Dale Owen, Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, and Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance. The Directors were Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, Charles K. Whipple, Rev. Edward C. Towne, Frank 
B. Sanborn, Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, and Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. It will also be interesting to you to know who 
were the speakers at the two sessions of that first meet- 
ing. They were, in addition to Mr. Frothingham, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, who is to be with us this afternoon, Lucretia 
Mott, Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Johnson, Francis 
E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, Rowland Connor, T. W. Higgin- 
son, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. It was not, however, at 
that first meeting, but at the third meeting, in 1869, that 
Emerson gave the memorable address in which he stated his 
“creed,” if we may so call it, —the general outline of his 
belief, — with greater fullness and definiteness than, so far as 
I remember, he stated it anywhere else. 

But I think it was the meeting of 1868, the First Annual 
Meeting, as it is reckoned, of the Association, in which the 
key-note of the work was first fairly struck and its general 
significance shown, Indeed, that meeting was, to my thinking, 
as I have read the records, the most interesting meeting the 
Association has ever had. Among the speakers, in addition 
to the President, was James Freeman Clarke, who made a plea 
for regarding Christianity as the absolute religion. It was true, 
he said, that Christianity was not yet universal, as science was 
not yet universal, yet he believed in Christianity, as he believed 
in science, as something that was yet to become universal. 
That was the well known position, you remember, of James 
Freeman Clarke. Robert Collyer followed him, in a strong 
exhortation to people to goto work. It was just such a speech 
as he might have made last week when he again spoke here in 
Boston. Rev. Charles H. Malcolm and Rev. John P. Hubbard 
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were liberal representatives respectively of the Baptist and 
Episcopal churches, men at that time under fire; and Rev. 
Olympia Brown spoke for the Universalists. John Weiss fol- 
lowed in one of his fiery and aspiring speeches, and Mr. Potter 
in his constructive essay with reference to the future. Colonel 
Higginson came with that note concerning the sympathy of 
religions which he so often struck; and Mrs, Dall spoke of 
the promising advance in religion which was being witnessed 
in China and India. Charles C. Burleigh spoke. Mr. J. M. 
Peebles and Miss Lizzie Doten spoke for the Spiritualists, and 
Aaron Powell for the Quakers. Francis E. Abbot spoke in 
his energetic and constructive way with reference to the future 
work ; and Mr. Alcott followed with a characteristic speech. 
Then Frank B. Sanborn and Wendell Phillips spoke upon the 
bringing of religion to bear on social reform through effort to 
regenerate human society ; and to my thinking the most stir- 
ring and valuable speech to be found in the volumes of the 
Association's proceedings is that speech by Wendell Phillips. 
I wish that all America might turn back to it and read it 
at this time, when the demand for social reconstruction has 
become the key-note of religious life and religious effort, — 
because it is to bring in the kingdom of God, the republic of 
God, that I think religious men are to-day chiefly devoted. 

Two addresses by Jewish rabbis, Rabbi Nathan and Rabbi 
Issac Wise, the latter a Director of the Association, were sent 
to be read ; and there was also an inspiring letter from Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the great leader of the Brahmo SomAéj movement 
in India. It was a rich and striking programme, inspiring to 
read at this day. 

Four things the Association stood for in those early days 
and, with changing emphasis so far as the relative prominence 
of the things goes, has continued to stand for. First for 
fellowship in spirit — that was the main thing emphasized 
back there, next to the demand upon the part of the early 
men for freedom of expression, — for mutual respect, for tol- 
erance. They were resolved that this Free Religious Associ- 
ation was not to be what many tried to make it, — merely a 
separate sect, to goa little beyond the Unitarianism of the day. 
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The leaders of the Association always resisted that effort. It 
was not to be a new sect added to the other sects, but a plat- 
form upon which all serious men with something significant to 
say could sympathetically speak. 

Then, there was the devotion to comparative religion. The 
religions of China and India were in those days getting a fairer 
hearing through the efforts of Max Miiller and others, and fur- 
nished much material for the early programmes. The “higher 
criticism ”’ had its place; and social reconstruction, as I have 
said, had its key-note struck by Mr. Sanborn, by Colonel Hig- 
ginson, and by Wendell Phillips at that early meeting. 

Now, while there is not the need that existed forty years 
ago for a sharp and constant protest in behalf of freedom of 
religious utterance, there is always reason — there is likely at 
any rate to be during a long time to come — for associations 
like this to exercise influence in behalf of the other early 
great demand, that for fellowship in spirit. When the Liberal 
Congress of Religions, which does a work in our western States 
akin to that which this Association does chiefly here in the east, 
although by the terms of its organization this is a national asso- 
ciation, — when that Liberal Congress of Religions was organ- 
ized in the west, its somewhat different definition emphasized 
the difference in aims which has come about; it exists pri- 
marily for giving a common platform, common encouragement, 
to progressive men in all the churches or out of them. And 
when the great international meeting which, under the auspices 
chiefly of the Unitarians, but calling into co-operation also this 
Association and the Congress of Religions and other associa- 
tions, meets here next autumn, it will be chiefly to emphasize 
that thought and that purpose that it meets. 

Mr. Potter noted the fact that it was out of the Christian 
life, the Christian current in religious history, that this Asso- 
ciation had largely developed. But he said in that comprehen- 
sive survey of his in 1868: “ We are here to listen to what 
our Hebrew friend may have to utter, or to what our Indian 
brother may write to us.” That comprehensiveness, that fel- 
lowship in spirit, it is for which this Association has always 
stood, and for which there still seems reason that it should 
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live. It reaches out its hands to men in all churches, in all 
faiths, who are pressing forward and whose fellowship is a fel- 
lowship in spirit. 


Referring again to the banquet and Festival of the Associ- 
ation to be held to-day at half-past one, it is to us an interest- 
ing thing that one so closely related by family tie to the first 
President of this Association, and the successor in the pulpit 
of Mr. Potter, for a yet longer term its President, Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham, will preside at the Festival this afternoon. 

Our great disappointment to-day is in not having with us 
Colonel Higginson. I received last night a letter from him 
stating that, much to his regret, owing to the fatigue incident 
to the Agassiz commemoration and other work this week, it is 
impossible for him to be with us. We doubly regret it. His 
is the one name now standing on the list of officers of this 
Association which has stood there from the beginning. He 
has been the President of the Association; he was one of its 
first Vice-Presidents ; and he is one of its Vice-Presidents 
to-day. He presided at all of its early social gatherings, and 
just as often as it has been possible to have him with us to 
preside at our recent social festivals we have had him, up to 
this time. He will surely be with us in spirit this afternoon ; 
and we shall be with him in spirit. 

I am therefore going to call upon Dr. Hale as the first 
speaker of this occasion. There is a book, or an article, or 
something, entitled “’Tis Sixty Years Since.” While it is only 
forty years since this Association was organized, ’tis sixty years 
since Dr. Hale began to preach the gospel up in Worcester ; 
and ’tis fifty years since he came to preach the gospel in 
Boston ; and he has been preaching it in a hundred ways ever 
since. It is a peculiar pleasure to have him with us to speak 
the opening word this morning. Whether he tells us of forty 
years’ progress, or fifty years’, or sixty years’ is all one to us; 
only, the more progress he tells us of, the better. - [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS BY 
Reve BOUWARD EVERETT HALE, D:D: 


THE CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


I suppose our business is to “look forward and not back.” 
That certainly is one of my mottoes, and no more fit occasion 
could come than this year 1907, when we are all engaged in 
so much enterprise for the future that we can well afford to 
forget history. 

Freeman Clarke said to me one day — he said to me a great 
many times, but he said it in this epigrammatic form one 
day —that he had reduced religion to four words; and I 
asked, ‘“‘ What are the four?”’ He said they were, ‘‘ Love God, 
love man.” That is an excellent motto, and when people ask 
you what your creed is, and you feel anxious, as some of my 
friends do, about having a creed, —I don’t [laughter], — you 
can say that you stick for the present to that creed which was 
stated by very high authority many, many, many centuries ago, 
«Love God and love man.” And I suppose it is my business — 
indeed, I know I am asked here simply because a residence in 
the city of Washington for the last two or three years gives 
mea certain opportunity which perhaps no other man or woman 
in this room has had —to study the religion of America as it 
is just now, and as it might be, and as perhaps it is the business 
of this Association to see that it is. For I take it that what- 
ever else the Free Religious Association is, it is something 
which means to act and is very indifferent about talk. Do 
what you can do, instead of talk about what you can't do! 
That is a pretty good working rule in life. [Applause]. And 
I suppose that is what this Association is for. 

I ought to say in the beginning that every winter I spend 
in Washington makes me more and more a Quaker. I mean 
by that that I hate ecclesiasticism more and more. If it were 
not very wrong for a clergyman to swear I should swear about 
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ecclesiasticism [laughter], as that is about all I see in the way 
of religion at Washington. There are two or three conventions 
every week there, and most of them are called religious con- 
ventions. People come there with an idea that whatever they 
say in that convention —the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the Second Secession of the Eleventh Collection of Cov- 
enanters, or something of that sort — people think that what- 
ever they say there is going out into all the world, and they 
think that is preaching the gospel to every creature. Now, it 
is going out into al] the world if, to begin with, the manager 
secures the services of two or three reporters who represent 
Argus-eyed press. It would then go out into all the world. 
If he neglected that preliminary step it would not go beyond 
the janitor of the hall in which the meeting was held. 
However, they meet in that way —I should not exaggerate 
it at all if I said that in the twelve weeks of the session of the 
last Congress forty annual religious conventions met, of, as I 
say, the Fourteenth Secession of the Thirtieth Assembly of 
Covenanters of the Northern Persuasion — the North happens 
to be different from the South. [Laughter.] And those people 
— don’t laugh about this! cry about it !—those people meet 
simply and absolutely to preserve the continuity of that con- 
ference, that it may be the best meeting of that conference 
that ever was held, and to report that the people of North 
Podunk in the sub-conference of the Northern States, or in 
the sub-conference of the Southern States, have presented a 
thimble to the wife of the minister of North Podunk or have 
shingled the meeting-house in South Podunk. I will not say, 
“Curse it!’’ because, as I said just now, it is wrong for a 
clergyman to say such words; but if it were a man of the 
world he would say that this cursed ecclesiasticism prevents 
all the forward look which, if I may be permitted to say it in 
an assembly like this, characterized the day of Pentecost and 
Whitsunday. Aggressive Christianity, aggressive religion — 
that is what they ought to be after; but what they are after 
is the ecclesiasticism of their own particular sect. 
Washington is a city of four quarters. There are what we 
call Northeast, Northwest, Southeast, and Southwest. South- 
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east is inhabited mostly by Negroes; Northwest is inhabited 
by white folk, gentlefolk, just such people as you and I are, — 
people who can change their clothes six times in a week if they 
want to; people who — well, people who can have anything 
for dinner that they want to have. The death rate in South- 
east is twenty-one ina thousand. The death rate in Northwest 
is fourteen in a thousand. In other words, if a black child 
happens to be born in the Southeast section of Washington, 
those figures represent its chances for life. If a child hap- 
pens —if there is any such word as “happens ’’— to be born 
in the Northwest of Washington, the other figures are its 
chances for life. If you are the Negro mother of a Negro 
child your child’s chance of dying is represented by twenty- 
one, whereas if you are a white mother with a white child 
your child’s chance is represented by fourteen. I know but 
one church in the continent of America which addresses itself 
to that sort of business which would see that Southeast shall 
have the same chance as Northwest ; — and that is what I mean 
when I say that this or that convention addresses itself to 
this and another bit of ecclesiasticism, while I have not heard 
of a single so-called religious convention which addresses itself 
to such square, commonplace businesses of Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, June, July, and August, as these 
details that I have spoken of. I do know individuals who thus 
interest themselves. I am thinking at this moment of the 
late Surgeon-General of the army Sternberg, whose name I 
saw printed in the morning newspaper, who himself worked 
from seven in the morning till ten at night in such cares. 
But I have not seen or heard of any convention of “the Disci- 
ples of the Fourteenth Secession of the Fifteenth Body of the 
Covenanters of the Sixteenth Principle” that lift a finger or 
care a hair whether the Negroes of the United States die at 
the rate of twenty-one or at the rate of fourteen. That is what 
I mean when I say that the church of the future, if it means 
to exist or if it means to have the confidence of this country 
any longer, has got to devote itself to the future and to taking 
care of all sorts and conditions of men. That is what I meant 
just now when I said that Pentecost, that Whitsunday, sent 
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out the followers of Jesus Christ to speak to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, to men from Mesopotamia and the countries 
around Cyrene and the people of Rome and the island of 
Crete, and that your business and mine, if we really care any- 
thing about free religion, is not to talk about forty years ago, 
but is to do something in 1907 and 1908 and 1909, and in the 
times which are before us. [Applause. | 

The religion of America has a creed, and it may be very 
distinctly stated. You take the average man whom you find 
smoking in a baggage car as you are riding along from North 
Podunk to New Padua ;— you find there is no passenger car 
and you get in there; you sit talking with him. After you 
have ridden one hundred and seventy-two miles with him you 
will find out what his creed is. And his creed is—that he 
means to do about right; that he wants to have God’s king- 
dom come; that he believes if we could find out what is in 
the Bible, that would be about right. And that is the whole 
of it — he wants to do about right. 

Now, a man like that, persecuted by his wife to go to church, 
comes out on some particular Sunday morning to hear the 
average preacher of the country. He is not addressed — that 
man is not addressed. The average preaching of this country 
is talk about the High Church or Low Church, about the creed 
of this or the creed of that, about whether the Northern Con- 
ference should unite with the Southern Conference, or about 
whether they shall pay off the mortgage on the meeting-house. 
It does seem to me that some such co-operation as is repre- 
sented in this room might look forward and look outward so 
far that the average man, groping into the city of Washington 
or into the city of Boston or into the city of New York, might, 
when he hears the bell of the church ring, go in with some 
feeling that he would learn how to live, how to serve God, how 
to do about right. I do not think that the average man now 
has any such idea when he hears the bell strike and sees the 
door open and sees that all people are welcome there. 

My dream is—TI am too old to do a thing myself toward 
trying to carry it out — my dream is that it would be a good 
thing if in every one of the principal cities (I don’t pretend to 
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look forward to seeing it in every town) there could be opened 
a building in the centre of the place, with some such sign as, 
“The kingdom of God is at hand”; or, some such sign as, 
“Our Father who art”’; and with such sign of welcome that 
the man who has just arrived from Nottingham in England 
with his wife and his wife’s mother and four-children, coming 
up from the steamer and seeing the sign, might be tempted to 
come in. If in that hall, church, temple — call it what you 
choose — he should be brought nearer God two or three times 
a day by any music or any human address or by the shaking 
of hands with the people he met there, I think that would be 
a good thing. I remember that a lady in the Church of the 
Disciples told me that she met such an emigrant woman with 
three children. They had just landed over in East Boston. 
They had come over, they had not so much as found a home, 
and she took them in there, and it was the beginning of a 
cordial intercourse between them. In that case the church 
established its right to be called a church. I would have the 
pulpit — since you must speak of such a thing in a church — 
supplied by courageous men from whatever communion, Salva- 
tion Army on the left-to very High Church Romanist on the 
right, and I would leave it to the different ecclesiastical bodies 
to provide the speakers. But wholly apart from that I would 
like to have a group of twenty men and twenty women to 
welcome the strangers. It shall be really the strangers’ church. 
I said at the Young Men’s Christian Association the other 
night that I should like to see the Old South Meeting-house 
in Boston opened under exactly those principles. You know 
for thirty years past the Old South Meeting-house has been 
the only spot in the world where it was illegal to worship the 
Lord God ; but those thirty years have now expired and this 
year we can conduct public worship there once more. I think 
it would be a good time for the forty-seven different religious 
organizations of Boston to unite each to put its best man into 
that church one Sunday every year, to tell people that God is, 
and that God reigns, and that the kingdom of God is at hand. 
I would like to have somebody do the same thing in the city 
of Washington. I would like to have some one open the 
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Cooper Institute Hall in New York. I remember that thirty 
years ago that thing was done for a whole winter, and I had 
the honor of speaking there myself. 

Whether we do it or not, the kingdom of God zs at hand, 
and the kingdom of God zs within us, and somebody somehow 
has sent us out into all the world —into all the world —to 
preach that good tidings to every creature. We were not sent 
out into all the world to have the meeting-house in South 
Podunk shingled ; we were not sent out into all the world to 
present a thimble to the wife of the minister in North Podunk ; 
we were sent, and it is your business and mine to-day, to pro- 
claim glad tidings to every creature. And the glad tidings are 
these: that God is, that God is ow Father, — our Father, — 
and that we might be living now in God’s heaven. ‘ Our 
Father who art in heaven.” It is the business of the Free 
Religious Association to extend the information, the knowl- 
edge, implied in those six words, into all the world. 


Tue PReEsIpENT. — Dr. Hale will like to know, and you will 
all like to know, that those Sunday evening services at Cooper 
Union are still maintained week by week during the winters, 
and never more largely attended, I think, than now. 


I think that there are few men in the country who are 
devoting themselves more earnestly to bringing moral power 
to bear upon social betterment than our next speaker. If you 
would learn more fully of how he is doing it, you may read 
the leading article in The Outlook of this week, with the title, 
“Reformed Judaism,” which tells what the work is. Iam glad 
that there is such a tribute to that Hebrew work in a Christian 
newspaper. I gained some idea of Rabbi Wise’s purpose to 
bring moral power to bear upon political betterment when I 
heard him speak last month at the great Peace Congress in 
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New York. I said at once that at the first opportunity we 
must get him to come over to address the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation in Boston —and he is here. In writing him the other 
day I mentioned the fact that this was to be an anniversary 
occasion, and that I thought he was the son of that Rabbi 
Isaac Wise who was one of the first Directors of this Associ- 
ation. He wrote back that he was not the son of Isaac Wise, 
but of Rabbi Aaron Wise, and perhaps therefore not quite so 
acceptable for this particular commemoration. I told him we 
did not want men simply as sons of ghosts, however great, but 
wanted him. And, to go back to the Bible, however great the 
services of Isaac or of Aaron, I think that Stephen was the 
man of the three whom we like the best. At the second meet- 
ing of the Association, Mr. Frothingham, emphasizing the 
inclusiveness of the Association, said, “ There is the name of 
a Jew on our list of Directors.” I am glad to say that on our 
list of Directors to-day there are two Jews; and I am glad 
that Rabbi Stephen Wise, of New York, is here to-day to 
address us. ]Applause.] 


AODERESS) OF (DR. STEPHEN 'S: WISE, 
RABBI OF THE FREE SYNAGOGUE, NEW YORK. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


Your President was kind enough to you, in inviting me to 
speak this morning, to write that I should limit myself toa 
certain time. I shall not disclose the time specified by him, 
because I am sure to transgress his limit. I recall a singular 
experience which befell me recently in speaking in New York 
at the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends. I had asked 
the gentleman who extended the invitation how much time I 
might occupy. He evaded the question, but a few days later 
he sent me a volume containing the Discipline of the body I 
was to address, and — was it chance, or was it design ?— the 
book opened at the fifty-third page, containing the words of 
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advice to ministers “not to prolong their communications 
unduly’?! [Laughter.] 

I am glad that this is not a meeting of such a body as 
the National Church Federation, but that it is a meeting of 
the Free Religious Association. If it were a meeting of the 
National Church Federation, memorable for its exclusions, the 
man wth a country in the thrall of love to him would not 
be welcome upon its platform. If it were, I fancy that I 
would not have been permitted to approach even the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. Happily for the cause of religious hospitality 
and spiritual fellowship, we forgather in the name of the Free 
Religious Association. 

After forty years of journeying in the wilderness, the ancient 
people of the Bible reached the Jordan ; came to that land that 
was to be Judea. After forty years of your sojourn far from 
the wilderness, a Judean comes to you this morning and brings 
to the first and the greatest Free Religious Association the 
greetings of the youngest free religious association in America, 
the Free Synagogue of New York. [Applause.] As a Jew, 
and the founder of a Society whose aims are kindred to your 
own, I feel entirely at home on this platform. [Applause.] 
I do not conceive that the members of the Free Religious 
Association are at all like one Triglandus, who, it is related, 
was afraid above all things of being suspected of the heresy 
of toleration! One day he was found by his maid-servant 
beating his wife, and his maid-servant said, ‘‘ Oh, master, you 
must not do that; you know that the mistress is not right in 
her mind.” He said, ‘Hold your tongue; I know it, but I 
don’t want to be suspected of tolerance.” [Laughter.] In 
the course of a discussion at a Ministers’ Club in New York, 
one of the members arose and, facing Minot Savage, said to 
him: “ Dr. Savage, I have the utmost toleration in my heart 
for you.” Minot Savage jumped up as if he had been shot, 
and thundered at the man who had addressed him, “I don’t 
want your toleration ; if you cannot fellowship with me, leave 
me alone.” [Applause.] If you cannot fellowship with me, 
leave me alone. I care not for toleration, for the synagogue, 
of right, asks infinitely more than toleration. With nothing 
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less than fellowship will the synagogue be content. For a 
moment this morning* I felt that I ought not to come; but 
when I recalled a word spoken by Ralph Waldo Emerson forty 
years ago at the founding of the Free Religious Association, 
I concluded that I had no right to stay away: “ Meantime, 
observe, you cannot bring me too good a word, too dazzling a 
hope, too penetrating an insight from the Jews. I hail every 
one with delight as showing the riches of my brother, my 
fellow-soul, who could thus think and greatly feel.’’ [Applause. ] 

I come to you to-day, men and women, with a “good word,” 
with a ‘‘dazzling hope,” with a “ penetrating insight,’’— I need 
not say that these are not at all my own, for my word is but 
the feeble echo of the teachings of the synagogue, — with that 
good word and that dazzing hope and that penetrating insight 
from out the heart of Judea. 

The Free Religious Association, if I conceive its high pur- 
pose aright, stands fundamentally for three things: in the first 
place, for freedom in religion ; in the next place, for fellowship 
in spirit ; and, in the third place, for the supremacy of practical 
morality in all the relations of life. Has the synagogue any 
message touching these things? Let us see. I believe that 
I do not misinterpret the word of the Hebrew Bible when I 
say to-day to the church and to the synagogue alike, in the 
word of the great lawgiver of my people, “ Let my people go, 
that they may serve J/e.” People need to be freed from the 
bondage of the church in order that they may draw nearer to 
God. The domination of ecclesiasticism must be replaced more 
and more by freedom of the spirit. Touching “ fellowship in 
spirit,’ was ever word spoken comparable with the vision of 
the Hebrew prophet, ‘My house shall be called a house of 
prayer unto all peoples’? Not the synagogue, nor the 
cathedral, nor the church, but ‘ My house,’’ every house of 
God, every house of worship and aspiration, is to be a house 
of prayer for all peoples. And this core-truth rests upon the 
fundamental ideal voiced by the prophet Malachi: ‘‘ Have we 


* The reference of the speaker was to an article in the morning papers dis- 
torting an incident of the business meeting of the Association the day before. 
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not all one Father? Hath not one God created us? Why 
do we deal treacherously every man against his brother?” 
Respecting “the supremacy of practical morality in all the 
relations of life,’ who has pleaded on behalf of the moral 
verities and realities of religion with the power of Micah ? — 
« Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before Him with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams or with ten thousands of rivers of 
oil?” I wished, some time ago, when Washington Gladden 
made his appeal to the Committee on Expediency —I mean, 
the “ Prudential Committee,’— that he might have asked, in 
obvious allusion to a giver of gifts which could not bear close 
scrutiny, “Shall I come before Him with thousands of rams 
or with ten thousands of rzvers of oi/?” “He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” To do justice, to love mercy, is to 
walk humbly with God. 

I rejoice forasmuch as the meeting of to-day is held ina 
place of high associations, a place that is sacred to the memory 
of him whom we ought to hold in gratitude as perhaps the 
greatest single religious influence in the western world, one of 
the great religious liberators of his age, stern as Savanarola, 
brave as Luther, uncompromising as Calvin, learned as 
Erasmus, — Theodore Parker [applause], — one of the truly 
prophetic figures of the last century. 

Forty years’ gain in religion! Forty years do not always sig- 
nify gain in religion ; centuries sometimes have passed leaving 
behind them only loss and retrogression. But the last forty 
years have witnessed a real gain in religion. Much of the gain 
that has been wrought in the world of religion during the last 
half century is the fruit of the toil of the seers who have dwelt 
among you, — the heavenly-minded Channing, the evil-smiting 
Theodore Parker, and that light-bringing soul from on high, 
Emerson, whose word of forty years ago was not alone protest 
against the past but prophecy of the future. [Applause.] 

Remember that although you have journeyed forty years, 
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you have not so much come to the land of promise as to the 
promise of land. Canaan is like Boston —it is not a place, 
but an aspiration, a tendency, a point of departure, if you will. 
When my fathers came to Canaan they had not finished their 
journeying ; they had merely begun their march through the 
ages. After forty soul-searching, strength-testing years, their 
work began. Thank God that in the world of the spirit there 
are no fixed goals, that the goal of the religious pioneer ever 
advances as he progresses toward the realization of his ideal. 
This is alike the beauty and the reward of spiritual pioneering. 
If it be true that in the world of religious pioneering man never 
is but always to be blest in his pursuit of the goal, doubly true 
is it of the Free Religious Association, seeing that you are 
committed and consecrated to the cause of freedom. Freedom 
is not an act ; freedom is nota step; freedom is a process. It 
were devoutly to be wished that freedom be a consummation, 
but it is not. Freedom is ever becoming ; freedom is ever to 
be. Though in hearty agreement with the presidential message 
of Mr. Mead, I venture to disagree with Mr. Mead himself — 
not, however, I fancy, without his partial approval —to the 
extent of urging that there is as much need for the work of 
the Free Religious Association to-day as there was forty years 
ago; yea, more need. The need is greater because our vision 
is clearer, our aims are higher, our sense of fellowship is more 
outreaching. 

I am disposed to congratulate you upon the circumstance 
that you have succeeded in avoiding the peril of institutional- 
izing yourselves ; that the Free Religious Association has not 
become an institution. Happily for the cause of religious free- 
dom and fellowship, you have remained a movement, an influ- 
ence, atide. Alas that it be true that an ideal when embodied 
in stone and brick often becomes all body, with the spirit flown. 
Great is the danger that ideals petrify as they attain unto not 
realization, but institutionalization. Shall it be said that the 
free church which Octavius Brooks Frothingham founded in 
New York failed, because it does not exist to-day? Though 
the free church movement led by Frothingham failed to incor- 
porate itself in an enduring institution, it lives in the ethical 
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movement of which he may rightly be said to have been the 
forerunner. He foretold the glad tidings of the ethico-religious 
movement of our generation. If the Ethical Culture Society 
of our day and and its great leader, Felix Adler, should pass 
from the scene of life, the ethical movement would continue 
to abide in large part in the re-ethicized and spiritually regen- 
erated churches of the land. The best part of its life will per- 
sist in the greater church, in the freer synagogue. The aim 
of the Free Religious Association, I take it, is not so much to 
establish new churches, though this last be one of the objects 
named by your Preamble, as to re-establish the old churches 
upon the eternal bases of “free, spiritual, and universal relig- 
ion.” [Applause. ] 

What have been the gains, if any, in religion in the past 
forty years? For one thing, as a result of the scientific study 
of ethics and religion on the one hand and of freedom in relig- 
ion on the other, we have come to behold a new vision touch- 
ing religion and what we once called ¢e Bible. The scientific 
study of religion has not only given ¢/e Bible back to us again, 
reconstructed and renewed, but, with the aid of the searchings 
and the findings of comparative religion, has given us other 
Bibles. Instead of ¢#e Bible we have the 4zb/es of men. We 
no longer speak of the faith of men; instead of the faith of 
men we have the faiths of the world. The new science has 
proclaimed in accents unforgettable that man is not a fallen 
being, but a rising being; the new conscience points to the 
common destiny of rising man, whose common origin science 
has learned. Since man is a forward-looking, aspiring being, 
the heretic is not he who denies the actual divinity of Jesus, 
but he who denies the potential divinity of all men. [Applause. ] 
Verily, there is infinitely much to do compared with the little 
done in the direction of religious freedom and fellowship, and 
of magnifying the moral emphasis. As long as in our day and 
year, 1907, a man can be condemned as a heretic because he 
speaks the truth that is in his heart, the work of the Free 
Religious Association is needed. When men shall have come 
to understand that the heretic is he who conceals truth and 
not he who reveals truth; that the heretic, in the words of 
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your own Theodore Parker, is he who does not reveal the truth 
as fast as God gives him to see the truth; that the heretic is 
he who fails to say, with Tolstoi, “I covet nothing but the 
truth,” then in the direction of intellectual freedom your work 
shall have been done. 

As for the increase of the spirit of fellowship, I need not 
remind you that much is yet to be done ere we shall have 
real and universal fellowship in spirit; ere men shall cease to 
account it “piety to be doing as I am doing’”’; ere men shall 
begin to understand that there may be oneness in spirit despite 
what John Milton has called men’s “ brotherly dissimilitudes.” 
As for the emphasis of practical morality, that is, the estab- 
lishment of the supremacy of morality in all the relations of 
life, Edward Everett Hale has this morning pointed in striking 
terms to the magnitude of the task that cries to be done. Is 
there a child laborer in the land? Is there a little toiler ina 
northern factory or in a southern mill? If there be, then the 
Free Religious Association requires to re-emphasize the su- 
premacy of morality in all the relations of life. And I say to 
you — because I am speaking to a group of men and women 
in New England — that though you may have upon your 
statute-books the best of laws in restriction of child-labor, if 
New England capital be invested in child-employing southern 
mills, blood-guiltiness is upon New England. [Applause.] It 
was Theodore Parker who said that capital is cowardly, that 
commerce is always timid. We must find it in our souls to 
overcome the fearfulness and cowardice of gold, and stand 
unbendingly for the supremacy of the moral ideal, because of 
the power of moral compulsion of the church. The church is 
doomed unless it stand resistlessly for righteousness in the 
world. Either the church will place all emphasis upon moral 
supremacy, or the church will cease to be, as it ought to cease 
to be if it be recreant herein. The church must cease its 
over-emphasis upon creed, its under-emphasis of deed. The 
church must build up not itself, but the kingdom of God here 
and now. The church must not stifle but hearten truth- 
seekers; the church must make for that real fellowship in 
spirit that shall unite the workers in all the churches of God 
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and make them as one vast indivisible army in battling for the 
things of truth and righteousness. 

Do you think that my hope for the church is too daring? 
Do you think that I am speaking harshly, unjustly, concerning 
the church? Daring is my hope for the church, keen is my 
vision of the failures of the church, because I love and would 
serve the church. If it be asin to covet honor for the church, 
I am the most offending soul alive. But the honor which I 
covet for the church is not the honor of place and pride and 
power, but the honor of service. This is the mighty word 
spoken by the penitent Kundry in “ Parsifal,”” when asked, 
“What will you do?” “ Dienen! dienen!” Penitently yet 
undespairingly, the church, too, must cry, “ Dzenen ! dienen !” 
— ‘I would serve! I would serve!’’ I would serve the great 
moral causes of the world and build up the kingdom of God, 
the kingdom of righteousness, — the kingdom of the Father- 
hood of God, the republic of the Brotherhood of Man. 

This is to be the work of the Free Religious Association, 
in the doing of which may you continue to have the further- 
ance of God’s blessing! The Free Religious Association will 
not have done its work until every church in the land shall 
have become a free religious association. When every church 
is free, when every church is religious, when all the churches 
together form an association resting upon fellowship in spirit, 
then you may disband, but not before. [Applause. ]} 


THE PRESIDENT. — Rabbi Wise has made the interesting 
suggestion that in some sort the work represented by Felix 
Adler in New York may be regarded as the result or the con- 
tinuation of the work done there by Octavius Frothingham. 
It is also an interesting fact that Felix Adler was the successor 
of Mr. Frothingham as President of this Association. He 
would have been glad to be with us this morning. It is only 
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because he is in the pressure of preparation for work on the 
Pacific coast that he did not come. He sent us his warm 
greeting, —as did our dear old friend, Moncure D. Conway, 
who has just sailed for Europe. 

If Colonel Higginson had been here this morning, it would 
have been a tribute to Octavius Frothingham that he would 
have paid; to that he would have chiefly directed his word. 
I am sure that we shall yet have that word from him, and to 
it we look forward. 


The absence of Colonel Higginson makes it possible for us 
to hear a word to which otherwise we should perhaps not have 
had the advantage of listening ; and it is a word that belongs 
to such a programme as this. At the 1868 meeting of the 
Association, Mrs. Dall said: “There is now a very strong 
movement in China in behalf of freedom. They feel there 
the current of the world’s life.’ That was in 1868. She 
went on to detail the movement of the current of life in China, 
as she had done in India. There is no quarter of the world 
to-day which the man who hopes for progress, which the 
believer in progress, watches with such interest, I think, as 
China, where a quarter of the population of the world are 
waking up, and to which the relations of Christendom are be- 
coming intelligent and cordial as never before. It is a signal 
opportunity that we have on the platform this morning one 
who has labored for a quarter of a century in China, advancing 
every high interest of education and progress, and who is now 
in America as an official representative of the Chinese govern- 
ment, having charge of the education of the large number 
of Chinese students who have come over here to learn what 
America can teach. I have great pleasure in presenting 
Professor Charles D. Tenney. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF CHARLES D. TENNEY, EIeD; 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN CHINA. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I am sorry that I have been introduced to you as taking the 
place of Colonel Higginson. I am not so destitute of modesty 
as to relish being supposed to fill so large a gap. 

I have been asked to speak to you about religious conditions 
in China. The situation in China is very peculiar, —in this 
respect, that although all sorts of superstitions are current 
throughout the country, ranging from the fetichism of animal 
and tree worship up to Buddhism, yet Chinese scholarship is 
now and always has been agnostic in regard to doctrines of 
God, spirit, and the immortality of the soul. Since the books 
of Confucianism formed the basis of scholarship and of all lit- 
erature, every Chinese scholar, whatever superstitious belief 
he may have imbibed from his uneducated mother or from his 
companions in early youth, as soon as he takes a pen in his 
hand must proclaim his disbelief in all of them. 

Confucianism may be defined as an ethical agnosticism. I 
think that none of us who have made a study of the character 
and teachings of the old sage can but feel very great admira- 
tion for him. He lived in an age of credulity, when we expect 
men to form'their conclusions from very little evidence and to 
take much for granted; yet in that early age he surveyed the 
field of human experience and decided that the important thing 
in life is the duty of man to man. He considered this of 
such overtowering importance that it should be made the basis 
of literature, of family government, of the government of the 
country. And yet he had not the small mind which would 
indulge in a petty atheism. He recognized fully the mystery 
that underlies human life. He believed that there is a 
power that makes for righteousness, which he called Heaven. 
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But, although reverent toward the mysteries of life, he did 
not go beyond what can be discovered by the study of human 
history. In that credulous age, he was a disbeliever in mir- 
acles. Although his reverent disciples would have accepted 
anything from his lips as true, yet he confessed his ignorance 
and refused to discuss those matters upon which he considered 
there was no certain evidence. 

We admire the clear thinking, the bravery, and the honesty 
of Confucius in establishing the system that has ruled the 
Chinese since his day ; but the Chinese scholar is not usually 
consistent with himself. Although he professes to be a fol- 
lower of Confucius, to believe and to withhold his belief as 
Confucius directed, yet, as a matter of fact, he is full of incon- 
sistencies that crop out every day in our intercourse with him. 
That is, Chinese scholars are really actuated in practical life 
by beliefs which do not form a part of their official creed. 
Sometimes they are unmanly enough to shift the responsibility 
upon the shoulders of others. I remember that, some three 
or four years ago, I was traveling in northern China with a 
Chinese Taotai on official business, and as we passed a Buddhist 
temple this Taotai took pains to express to me his great con- 
tempt for Buddhism and his utter lack of sympathy with the 
superstitious feeling which had built these temples and filled 
them with idols. After he had finished, I said, “What you 
have said sounds very familiar to me; I have heard these sen- 
timents from a great many men of your class; but I would like 
to make a prophecy in your case, and that is, that the next time 
there is a funeral in your family your house will be filled with 
Buddhist priests.” He looked at me in astonishment for a 
moment and then threw back his head and laughed heartily, 
and said, ‘Yes, you are right, it will be; but why? because 
otherwise the old mother would not be satisfied.” I remem- 
ber that, a few years ago, the viceroy Yiian Shih Kai headed 
a procession to the God of Rain, as his province was being 
visited by a severe drouth. I happened to meet him the day 
after, and he apologized to me for having gone to the Temple 
of Rain. He said he knew it was all nonsense, but if he did 
not go, there would be a riot among the people. 
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As I have said, Confucianism is an eminently reasonable sys- 
tem, and it enforces those principles of righteousness which we 
also believe to be the most important thing in life. There is 
one reason why these moral teachings of the official religion of 
China have somewhat lost their grip upon the people, and that 
is that they have been made the basis of all the literary work 
of the country. It is a mistake to have men writing always — 
writing for competition in examinations, writing in school exer- 
cises —on the principles of righteousness and morality, the 
duty of man to man. It is not healthy, because these grand 
teachings become stale by such common use, so that they are 
thought of as matters for literary juggling rather than as truths 
that are to control man’s practical life. It is clearly evident 
in China that the literary use of these maxims has injured their 
efficiency. In the West we have found that those recluses who 
retire to improve their own souls, who withdraw themselves 
from man and think only of this one thing, are not the men 
who develop nobility of character. It is the men who live in 
the world, who come into contact with their fellow men and 
have varied mental and physical exercise, who have the prac- 
tical idea of morality which makes them really great and good 
men. And so in this new educational movement in China I 
look for great results morally, — not simply intellectually, — 
because it will be a healthier state of things in China when 
men are not studying exclusively the moral teachings of Con- 
fucius, but also mathematics and science, and are exercising 
their minds in a healthy way in other lines, so that these moral 
teachings may be considered not as matter for literary work, 
but as something that should apply to their practical lives. 

We can see this result already. I have been astonished to 
see, in the schools that we have been organizing all through 
the country, that there is a spirit of patriotism developing at 
once; and that, I take it, is really the spirit of altruism, of 
unselfishness. Men are thinking; these scholars who are 
studying their mathematics and science, which have no obvious 
relation to patriotism, are losing that selfish individualism which 
has been the curse of the Chinese, and are thinking how they 
can exert themselves for the benefit of their country. 
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Now, as to the attitude of the Chinese scholar to our west- 
ern creeds, Confucianism is, on principle, tolerant. This has 
been evidenced by the toleration which has always been shown 
to other faiths which have come to China. The Jews have 
lived in China; the Mohammedans have large colonies, and 
Buddhism has spread over the whole length’ and breadth of 
the land, supplying for the uneducated people, by its rites and 
ceremonies, the need that is left by the cold, rationalistic sys- 
tem of Confucianism. In the history of the country there has 
seldom or never been trouble, between religions in China, that 
has arisen out of the intolerance of Chinese scholarship toward 
a more complete teaching of those truths which have been left 
unexplained in Confucianism. There has been trouble between 
the Mohammedans and the Chinese in certain sections, but that 
has been political and racial rather than religious. 

The question comes, Why is it that there have been so many 
outbursts of intolerance in China against the Christian faith as 
presented by our modern missionaries? I am quite sure, from 
my acquaintance with the Chinese scholars and with Chinese 
of all classes, that what prejudice does exist is not, as is some- 
times represented, the repugnance of evil to good; it is not 
because men object to know more of God ; it is simply because 
it is unpatriotic under present political conditions for a man to 
become a Christian, inasmuch as under the exterritoriality prin- 
ciple that has been forced upon China any man who becomes 
a Christian renounces his nationality to a certain extent; he 
comes, to a certain extent, under the protection of a foreign 
power, and is, therefore, regarded by his people as unpatriotic. 
It is not prejudice against the teachings of the western faith 
as a faith. 

There is no question but that this protection which the 
treaties allow a missionary to give to his converts has been 
abused. I do not say that it is always abused, but it has been 
grossly abused in certain quarters. There is a temptation for 
Chinese who have designs upon their neighbors to ally them- 
selves with the Christian church where they may hope, by 
deception of the priests or missionaries, to obtain a political 
power, a backing, that will enable them to carry out their evil 
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designs. Iam sorry to say that I have known of a great many 
cases of this sort. The Chinese scholar does appreciate the 
altruism of American Christianity when it is shown in its true 
form in China. He appreciates that exhibition of it that we 
see in the free hospital. He appreciates the work of education 
that is being done by many devoted missionaries, and he also 
appreciates the nobility of Christian doctrine. If missionary 
work could be freed from this quality of foreignization, if the 
adoption of Christianity could be freed from carrying, as it 
does now, the stigma of a lack of patriotism, the sympathy 
between Christianity and Confucianism would be increased at 
once. 

There are two obstacles to the successful propagation of 
Christianity in China at the present time. The first is the 
unwillingness of many of those who go out there to recognize 
the noble truths that are contained in Confucianism, and to 
build upon them, or to vivify them by the aid of our western 
ideals. The idea is, on the part of many who go there, — not 
of all,—that the faith of the Chinese, which has so firm a 
hold of their consciences, must be rooted out in order that 
Christianity may take its place; but the proper method is to 
graft on upon that original stock what new truths and ideals 
we may. 

I remember an interesting conversation I had a few years 
ago with the Viceroy Chou Fu, now Viceroy of the two Kuang 
provinces. We were speaking about the Confucian ceremony, 
and he was explaining to me that it was not to be regarded as 
a deification of Confucius. He said, ‘We Confucianists do 
not believe’in the immortality of the soul, and therefore we 
cannot be supposed to be worshiping a man who does not 
exist.”’ In saying this, he went further than most Chinese 
scholars would go, for in positively denying a belief in the 
immortality of the soul he went beyond his Master. But what 
struck me in this conversation was that, after we had been 
speaking for some time, he suddenly said, “ You foreigners 
can never understand what these Confucian rites mean to the 
Chinese mind. To us, a man who refuses to pay his respects 
to Confucius ceases to be a man; he becomes like a beast. 
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He denies the obligation of the moral law.’’ Now, when 
people feel this way it is very dangerous to tamper with their 
ceremonies and with their beliefs; we should treat them 
tenderly. 

The second obstacle to harmony between the religions of 
the West and those of the East is the presence in China of 
too many fanatics among the missionaries. I am not condemn- 
ing those broad-minded and noble missionaries who are truly 
holding up western civilization to the Chinese; but there are 
a great many fanatics that seem to feel specially called upon 
to go out and enlighten the heathen as to the tenets of their 
own particular narrow sects. The presence of these people is 
a very great hindrance to establishing a right understanding 
between the West and the East. 

I will give you one illustration of what I mean — something 
which happened a few years ago at Tientsin. The Chinese 
government had established there a medical college, and in 
collecting students who had had a preparatory training a great 
many were taken from missionary schools. Now, a missionary 
lady of the sort that I have spoken of invited the young men 
of this government medical school to attend religious services 
at her house and obtained a very great influence over them. 
One of the peculiar tenets of the sect represented by this 
woman was that it was sinful to practice medicine. Therefore 
she preached as thoroughly as she could her doctrine to these 
young men, and so influenced them that the whole senior class 
of the medical school went in a body and tried to resign be- 
cause they had been brought to believe that it was sinful to 
practice medicine. The Chinese official in charge, the Customs 
Taotai of Tientsin, was naturally disgusted. He came to the 
university to see me, and told me that he was thinking of 
issuing a proclamation to the effect that thereafter no Christian 
student would be admitted into any government school; but 
he wished to get my advice about it before he did so. I ex- 
plained to him that the fanatics of whom I have spoken did 
not fairly represent Christianity, and that he would be doing a 
great injustice to the broad minded and noble people who did 
more perfectly represent it, if he issued such a proclamation. 
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I thus succeeded in dissuading him from his purpose. But 
you can see that the presence of these people who represent 
so poorly our civilization is a tremendous hindrance in the 
establishment of proper relations between Christianity and the 
religions of the East. 

We have been seeing a great deal in the papers recently 
about a reactionary movement in China, and the correspond- 
ents at Peking and elsewhere in China have seemed to repre- 
sent that the new educational reform from which we are hoping 
so much is in danger. I think I can assure you that this is 
not the case, but that the situation is misunderstood by the 
correspondents. There are two reasons why it might seem 
that a reactionary movement was in progress. One is the com- 
petition for positions in the government service. Naturally, 
the men who have trained themselves by long years of study 
to hold office do not look with equanimity upon the monop- 
olizing of these offices by the young men recently trained in 
the modern schools. There is jealousy as to who shall hold the 
offices —a not unnatural jealousy. But as to the general prin- 
ciple that China is to modernize herself and fall in line with the 
western nations, I think there is no real question. 

Another movement which might seem to indicate reaction 
is, that the Chinese have taken steps to emphasize the fact 
that in adopting our modern studies, our. science, they do not 
intend to depart from the principles of morality that were 
taught by their great sage, Confucius ; and in emphasizing this 
they have perhaps disappointed some who believed that there 
would come an official change of religion in China with the 
change in the system of education. People who believed that 
were expecting what there was never the slightest ground to 
expect. The Chinese have the profoundest respect for the 
teachings of their own religion, and they will never give them 
up, although they may add to them; and they certainly may 
vivify them by larger intercourse with those who represent in 
a proper way the ideals of our Christian civilization. I believe 
that the religious outlook of China is hopeful if we westerners 
approach it in the right spirit. [Applause.] 
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Tue PrEsipENT. — Unhappily, it costs money to run pub- 
lic meetings, as well as to do most other things in the world, 
and at this stage of the meeting, before we listen to the last 
two addresses, a collection will be taken. While it is being 
gathered, I should like to say how glad we should be if the 
membership of the Association could be largely increased. 
We ask all who feel that its work is beneficent and needed to 
number themselves with us. 

There are few things religious in which greater changes 
have taken place in the last half-century than in the removal 
of the sharp antithesis which men used to feel between heaven 
and earth. We all come to see now —all men who think and 
feel deeply — that this universe is one, that here and now we 
have to deal with eternai principles, and that our business is 
to bring every corner of this universe for which we are respon- 
sible into conformity with the laws of eternity and of God. 
«A sane mind. in a sound body ”’ was the ideal of the Greeks ; 
and the ideal and demand of modern charity, without discour- 
aging good Samaritans, but praying for their multiplication, is 
that we shall clear the Jericho road of thieves. It is impor- 
tant, if we are to have clear thinking, that we shall have sane 
minds and sound bodies in which to do the thinking; that 
is a religious duty. There is no one who stands for that 
principle in Boston to-day more earnestly than Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, of Emmanuel Church; and I am glad that he is 
here to speak to us this morning. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY REV. ELWOOD WORCESTER, 
Paw), BOSTON, MASS. 


TRUTH -AND LIFE. 


I am very happy to be allowed to come here to say a few 
simple words to you this morning on the subject in which we 
all are so deeply interested. I believe in spiritual freedom ; 
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I think that it is quite as precious to a nation as political free- 
dom, and that without freedom to think and even liberty to 
err we shall probably never discover the truth. 

But I want in the little while I have at my disposal this 
morning to emphasize the side of this subject which was so 
nobly and so beautifully presented by Dr. Hale. In general 
the position is this: that if faith is judged by truth, as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is very fond of reminding us, in the long run 
truth in its turn will be judged by life. I mean by this that 
the truth which does not affect life and make it better in 
some form is hardly any better than error. And this I think 
is pre-eminently true of religious truth. This has always been 
the weakness, as Mr. Stead did not hesitate to point out to 
the Ethical Culturists the other day, of most of our so-called 
liberal movements — that they are too prone to begin and to 
end in mere talk. I suppose the greatest example of this 
tendency may be gathered from a comparison of the Greek 
philosophers with the Hebrew prophets. Both were enamored 
of truth, but there was a great difference in their attitude 
toward it. The Greek philosopher was in the possession of 
the highest truth, but stood apart from the general cause of 
humanity. Himself holding the highest views in regard to the 
Godhead, it was a matter of very little concern to him that his 
people were sunk in polytheism, and so he constantly adapted 
his language to their point of view and made use of many ex- 
pressions which in his heart he did not believe. The Hebrew 
prophet, on the other hand, embraced the cause of humanity 
with the whol¢ ardor of his nature. Plato, for example, in the 
seclusion of his beautiful garden dreamed of an ideal and an 
impossible Republic, whereas Jeremiah, walking through the 
streets of Jerusalem day by day and crying in the ears of his 
people, at last died a martyr. Kenan says, ‘“ He ended his 
life a great bleeding Ecce Homo, sombre, defeated, and despair- 
ing.’ But I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
in the long run humanity pays its debt, and loves those that 
love it. I suppose that Plato’s disciples to-day are probably 
not much more numerous than they were during his lifetime. 
Emerson, I remember, somewhere estimates his little flock at 
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about fifteen persons in each generation, while Isaiah’s and 
Jeremiah’s contention for the righteousness of God is still bear- 
ing the brunt of the battle wherever humanity progresses. 

I feel, as has been already expressed this morning, that the 
old programme of the churches is getting pretty nearly played 
out, in several respects. [Laughter.] I think the idea that 
the church exists simply or largely for the edification, for the 
benefit, or the social satisfaction of its own members, is dis- 
appearing, because the churches that follow that lamentable 
programme are being wiped out one after the other. What 
we ought to aim at is to make the church a center of influence 
that shall spread to every part of the community. I have 
heard Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Huntington say more than once 
that the only real members of their churches on whom they 
counted were the people who were enlisted to work, who were 
willing to take up the infinite problem of Jesus Christ and 
attempt to apply it to the personal lives of the people with 
whom they were thrown in contact. I believe this is very true 
and that one of the reasons why the church is losing its influ- 
ence and why it certainly does not exercise the power that it 
did fifty years ago is that it is becoming more limited in its 
range of power and that very little of importance is taking 
place in it; people do not feel that they get any particular 
good by going to church, or receive any particular harm by 
staying away. One of the great motives of religion, unques- 
tionably, is the practical motive ; that is to say, believing be- 
cause it is good and useful to believe; and the more good any 
church or any form of religion is able to do in the community 
the stronger the claim of that religion upon the faith of the 
people, while the less good any church or any form of religion 
accomplishes in the community the smaller its claim upon the 
faith of the people. 

It is known to you, of course, who follow with interest the 
movements of the human spirit, that we are living at the 
present time in the midst of a large and reconstructive series 
of religious movements. Wherever we go we hear people 
talking, find them thinking, about religion and the spiritual 
life. We find that people hope to receive a greater benefit 
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from their religion. They feel that there is something more 
in the Christian religion than they have ever gotten out of it 
and they are striving and groping toward that definite thing. 
And along with this we have a very interesting psychological 
movement, which has been pronounced by Professor James to 
be one of the most interesting psychological developments of 
the nineteenth century; that is to say, the recognition by psy- 
chology of deeper powers of the soul, greater energies within 
the soul of man than we are accustomed to recognize or ordi- 
narily make use of. One thing, of course, that has prevented 
intelligent persons, who are guided by reason, and who read 
and study, from interesting themselves in movements of this 
kind is that these subjects come to us largely handicapped with 
illusion and error. The men who lead in these new movements 
speak a language which you do not recognize. Their motives 
often seem to you strange, their arguments perverse, and their 
fundamental philosophical principles erroneous. But I would 
simply call your attention to this fact, that it is in the form of 
illusion and error that most great movements and most great 
truths have entered this world. This is certainly true in regard 
to our older sciences. When men began to study astronomy 
it was not because they were particularly interested in the 
masses or movements of the heavenly bodies, but because 
they had the idea that the stars affected human life. And 
it has been so with chemistry. All this implies that it is a 
real and popular movement ; it is one of those obscure man- 
ifestations of the human spirit which occur from time to time 
and which do not originate in the schools but pass from one 
mind to another with the rapidity of lightning and do not leave 
us exactly as they found us. And I would remind those who 
are skeptical in regard to anything of this kind of another say- 
ing of Renan’s. He said, “If the religion of the future for 
which we all hope were in our midst at the present naa: it is 
probable that few of us would know anything about it.’ 

I do not consider this a time to go into any detail in regard 
to the work which we have been doing this year at Emmanuel 
Church, but I would like to call your attention to one or two 
things which may be of interest to you. We have tried to 
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apply right reason and right religion to this groping of the 
human spirit. It happens sometimes when a seething chem- 
ical compound is over the fire, that if a few drops of the right 
fluid are poured in at the right time it will cause a precipitation 
and the clarification of the whole mass. «Speaking humbly, I 
believe that the step which we have taken at Emmanuel Church 
has at all events been a step in that direction. We have based 
our work fairly and squarely upon two principles which we re- 
gard as good principles. First, the religion of Christ as it is 
contained in the New Testament and as it is substantiated by 
modern scholarship ; and in the second place, on the best sci- 
entific assistance and co-operation which we could command, 
both in psychology and in the actual practice of medicine. 
As far as I am aware, that is a position which has been taken 
by no other movement of this character — by no other general 
attempt to meet the needs of men and women. All other 
movements of this character with which I am acquainted have 
broken with academical medicine altogether. The result in 
their case is that, having broken with the services of physicians, 
they have nobody: among them who is competent to make a 
diagnosis of disease. They get over that difficulty by saying, 
“ After all, it is far better not to know anything about disease ; 
only fix your whole attention upon health.” I cannot agree 
with those who speak in this way. I feel that persons who 
undertake to treat the sick in their sickness are assuming one 
of the most solemn responsibilities which a man can under- 
take ; and, that being the case, I think it is quite important to 
know what you are attempting to do before you try to do it. 
I think it is important because, as most intelligent people at 
the present time know, there are a good many diseases which 
are amenable to moral conditions, which can be affected by 
one’s moral and spiritual life, while there are other forms of 
disease in which those means alone are not applicable and for 
which they ought not to be attempted by themselves. 

I remember, for example, a lady coming to me not very long 
ago to talk about her health. After I had talked with her 
a little while I became satisfied that she was suffering from 
tuberculosis. (If I may make a momentary digression I would 
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like to say that we have been at work in this city for three years 
now, attempting to treat the disease of tuberculosis by a sound 
and scientific method, — by a method which has been adopted 
now by many other cities and which has been the means of 
saving a great many lives.) I felt in talking with this lady 
that she probably had tuberculosis, and I advised her to join 
a class for the purpose of its treatment. She said, “Oh, no, 
thank you; I want an entirely different treatment. I thought 
you could tell me of something a little more spiritual than this 
manner of life out of doors in a chair, taking a lot of oil and 
milk and eggs and things of that kind, and I don’t want to 
have anything to do with it.” I said, ‘‘I think, then, it is per- 
haps my duty to tell you that in such case you are losing the 
last chance you have to live.” She said to me very coolly, 
« Well, if you consider that this is your duty, just consider that 
you have discharged that duty.” I did consider that I had 
discharged it, but within three months that poor woman had 
lost her life. 

I think most of us who have a religious life and who call 
ourselves Christians, or who call ourselves by any name that 
upholds the spiritual idealism for which Christianity stands, 
realize that something has gone out of religion; that some- 
thing has evaporated out of our modern Christianity. I do not 
suppose that there are many ministers here to-day or in the 
city of Boston who feel or who would affirm that our preach- 
ing, our faith, or the life that we are leading to-day would be 
sufficient to convert an incredulous and scoffing world of highly 
cultivated people, or to recreate a world that was dying of its 
own corruption. When we look back to the beginning of 
Christianity we see this fact : that the Christian religion began 
its mission in this world with a wonderful sense of power; 
and the cause of that power was its immediate access to all 
that was good in men and women, its purely practical character 
united with the most spiritual truths, and that it did not treat 
men and women as if they were disembodied spirits, but applied 
itself to the whole man, to the cure of the body as well as to 
the cure of the soul. And if we ask, ‘“‘ What has happened to 
the Christian religion?” I think we may say two things have 
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happened to it. In the first place, we have mutilated it; we 
have left out of our calculation and out of our thought all that 
side of the religion of Christ that has to do with the care of 
the body. The very idea that moral conditions can affect 
physical conditions has become to us almost an unknown truth 
or a form of heresy. And in the second place, the part of the 
Christian religion which we have retained we have treated too 
conventionally. 

Now, if we look back to the life of Christ, without the slight- 
est fanaticism, look back to it as critical scholars of the New 
Testament, we can at all events see this much —that Christ 
spent a large part of his life in caring for the immediate phys- 
ical and moral needs of the people with whom he was thrown 
in contact. Do you suppose that the Master shut himself up 
all the week, living in retirement and seclusion like a philos- 
opher, in order that he might prepare some wonderful discourse 
for the people on the following Sabbath? I do not think that 
we read any such thing as this in the Bible. And it astonishes 
me that we are so slow in getting this idea into our heads. I 
was present a little while ago at a clerical gathering represent- 
ing the leading denominations of this community. We were 
talking over this very problem. To my great astonishment, 
out of perhaps twenty men, seventeen still seemed of the opin- 
ion that the principal duty of the minister is to take care of 
his health during the week and to appear before the people on 
Sunday morning “clothed with majesty and thunder,” as one 
of them expressed it. [Laughter. ] 

If we look at the life of Christ we see something very differ- 
ent from this. We find him surrounded from morning till 
night by human beings with human needs ; we observe that he 
denied himself to no one; that there was no one who came to 
him for whom he had not some good gift; that his life was 
not exactly a teacher’s life nor a physician’s life nor a philos- 
opher’s life, but a combination of all these three that we can 
only call a Saviour’s life; and to deny the healing miracles of 
Christ will very soon be out of date. If there is any one fact 
in the gospel of Christ that we may regard as authentic and 
well supported, it is his healing acts upon the sick and the 
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diseased. These healing acts are so supported upon every 
side by internal and external evidence, they are so exquisitely 
probable, that to deny them altogether will simply be tanta- 
mount to saying that we have absolutely no knowledge of the 
life of Christ at all. It would be like writing the life of Julius 
Ceesar or of Napoleon Bonaparte, suppressing every allusion to 
the battles which they fought. 

There is just one other topic that I want to touch upon very 
briefly, and that is this great reconstructive social work that 
has been alluded to several times this morning. The church 
has got to take up that work. The churches that are standing 
aside from that great movement are the ones that are going ‘to 
be eliminated during the next fifty years. It is the church 
that espouses the cause of humanity, and that teaches its peo- 
ple to work in that cause, that is going to hold its own and to 
retain the love and the gratitude of the community. And yet 
there are limitations to that work. I suppose that as a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal church I have no cause to blush in speak- 
ing of the good that we have done in that respect during the 
last thirty or forty years. I do not believe that any church in 
proportion to its numbers and wealth has done more. We 
were led in the first instance by one of the noblest and great- 
est men that our communion has ever possessed, Dr. Rainsford 
of New York; and I presume that during the last thirty years 
we have built more parish houses (homes for the people) than 
we have built churches. We have organized societies, we have 
gone down into the dark places of the earth, we have founded 
clubs and institutions of every kind, and what is perhaps more 
important is that we have enlisted the services of the rich in 
this cause. We have not only induced them to give of their 
money, which is a good thing, but we have induced them to 
take a personal part in this work, which is a better thing. And 
in doing this we have done what we could to prevent that 
antagonism of the classes, that misunderstanding and alienation 
of the classes, which is one of the most dangerous things that 
can happen in a republican form of government. 

That work, to a very considerable extent, has succeeded. I 
have been engaged in that work ever since I have been in the 
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ministry. I do not believe that there is a church in New Eng- 
land that is much more active in this field than Emmanuel 
Church. And yet, like every other serious man whom I have 
heard talk upon this subject, I feel deeply its limitations. We 
can go to a Certain point with our work, but we cannot go 
further. We can improve the intellectual conditions of the 
people; we can open to them a better social life. We can 
induce them, without very much difficulty, to bowl or to play 
billiards, and —at all events in some cases —to take baths. 
But when it comes to inducing these people to accept the best 
thing which we have to offer them, that is to say, the spiritual 
truth of the gospel of Christ, it becomes a different matter. 
These great institutions have become too much like the big 
department stores, where religion is only one department and 
not the most important. And therefore I feel in my heart 
that the work we have taken up this year is to supplement all 
such work as this. 

People have almost ceased to come to their ministers in the 
great distresses of their lives. They have pleasant, friendly, 
and social relations with them, but when it comes to coming 
to the minister in the time of sickness, in the time of great 
sorrow, in the time of temptation and sin, —in short, in the 
great crises of life, — very few people think of doing it, because 
very few people think that there is any good in doing it. But 
we have found this year a new and a better way. We have 
found a way by which we can approach men more personally, 
reach down deeper into their lives, cure them of bad habits, 
establish a better moral and spiritual life in them. And it has 
been a great satisfaction, to those who have taken part in it, to 
find themselves surrounded from morning to night, as long as 
time or strength allows, by men and women with real needs, 
and to do that work not with the sad sense of our own per- 
sonal smallness and sinfulness, but with the glad sense of a 
present divine power. 

In closing, I wish to say this: that the next religious move- 
ment — which has already begun — will be in the direction of 
a more religious life; it will be in a more personal, practical 
application of the religion of Christ to the problems of life ; 
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and it will include not merely the mind but also the body. In 
this great movment one of its pleasantest features will be the 
drawing together of the two great professions that have to care 
for the life of man — the medical profession and the ministry. 
As long as there was that old, crude, empirical dualism of mind 
and body, it could be said that the physician would care for 
the body and the minister would care for the mind. But now 
that we understand that body and mind are bound together by 
infinitely delicate and numerous ties, that every psychical event 
is attended by a physical event, this distinction is passing away ; 
and it is well that it should pass away. It will be incumbent 
on the minister to be more scientific, to come into closer per- 
sonal relations with his people ; and it will be incumbent upon 
the physician to be more spiritual and to realize the power of 
his own personality and the great importance of his moral 
relations with his patient. From such an understanding, a 
drawing together of the two great, sacred professions that 
watch over human life, I believe nothing but good will ensue. 
[ Applause. | 


THE PReEsIDENT. — In the opening speech, in 1868, in which 
Mr. Frothingham rejoiced that we had a Jew upon our Board 
of Directors, he also said: “ We have asked an Episcopalian, 
and he is here.” We all are glad that we asked an Episco- 
palian to-day, dnd that he is here. 

We shall now hear from Mr. Crothers, from whom it is 
always an uplift to hear. I think that his own personal and 
public life as a religious teacher has almost described the 
advance in religion at this time. There has been no tract ever 
issued by this Association which has been more widely read 
than that by Colonel Higginson on “ The Sympathy of Relig- 
ions.’ Mr. Crothers has written, as you know, upon “ The 
Understanding Heart.” I think the phrases mean pretty 
much the same thing; and I think they mean the thing which. 
describes the great gain in religion during the life of this 
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Association, — the understanding heart and the sympathetic 
mind. I have pleasure in presenting Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
of Cambridge. [Applause.] 


BUDRESS BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D., 
OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CATHOLICITY. 


We have all of us heard of the years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind, and by common consent the years are supposed 
to be about forty. Ifa person does not come to discretion by 
that time and get some idea of his place in the world, it is a 
pretty poor job and it is given up. Now, in forty years this 
Association must have found itself and found its relation to 
the world in which it lives. And I think the greatest gain, the 
measure of the gain of those principles for which this Free 
Religious Association stands, may be seen in its natural con- 
stituency. I do not mean its actual constituency, but its 
natural constituency in this country, the ideal Free Religious 
Association which is the mother of us all, and which we 
believe in. 

Now, forty years ago the natural constituency of such an 
institution as this would be what were called “ come-outers,”’ 
people who came out of the existing churches; not because 
they wanted to come out, — nobody likes, I suppose, at least 
very few people really like, to be out of doors if they have a 
choice of a good house to live in, — but because the churches 
of that time, careful to preserve the old sanctities and the old 
pieties, had no welcome for what Theodore Parker loved to 
call “the piety of the intellect.” I think that the natural 
constituency to-day of a Free Religious Association is very 
largely made up, taking the country at large, of people who 
are in actual relation with the many different religious institu- 
tions of our country, and that in addition to the work which 
they are doing in these institutions, thousands and tens of 
thousands would gladly come together in the spirit with which 
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this company meets. Now, that seems to be a very great 
gain — the fact that not merely here and there by way of pro- 
test, but by way of affirmation, the principles for which men 
like Theodore Parker stood have become working principles, 
almost common principles, with great multitudes of persons 
throughout the land, not as yet accepted by the great churches 
in form, but certainly accepted by many of their best and most 
trusted leaders. 

A great sociologist, speaking of what he considers to be the 
most important social law, speaks of it as “the law of imita- 
tion.”” Most people are imitators of other people, but he divides 
imitation into two kinds — direct imitation, in which a person 
does what he sees some one else do, and what he calls ** counter 
imitation,” which is doing and saying just the opposite of what 
other people have done and said ; and counter imitation is just 
as purely imitative as the other form. The person who sees 
the way in which the popular mind works, the way in which 
the great historic institutions are working, and simply follows 
unthinkingly — he is imitating. He is imitating just as much 
when he sets himself against this in undiscriminating antago- 
nism, in counter imitation. I think we have got beyond the 
first stage of counter imitation; we have come into a time of 
sympathetic understanding, 

This Free Religious Association forty years ago began in 
a period when individualism was the great word, and we are 
coming into a period where co-operation is the great word, 
where we are seeing that we cannot save our intellectual life 
alone any more’than we can save our soul in the old evangelical 
sense alone. The period into which we are entering is a period 
of fraternity which is not merely the fraternity which comes 
from sentimentalism. As Rabbi Wise has reminded us, it does 
not come from the mere principle of toleration. That which is 
bringing men and women together to-day is the great need and 
the new consciousness of need of the world. What we are 
seeing everywhere is the power of co-operative effort, — the 
power of co-operative effort that is engineered and directed by 
selfishness ;-a very enlightened, a very shrewd, a very success- 
ful selfishness that has been able to bring together all the little 
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scattered pettinesses and selfishnesses of men, bring them 
together into a gigantic power before which many of us are 
trembling. Many of the best, the wisest, the clearest headed 
men stand aghast before that power. What is the need of 
to-day? It is the need of bringing together the men and 
women who believe essentially in the moral and the spiritual 
life, of making them feel their community of interests, that 
they are one not merely sentimentally, but that they may be 
welded into one great power, and that power for good. The 
intellectual enfranchisement that the world has made has been 
making such a union possible. Liberalism is not the denial 
of effective organization ; it is simply the realization, which that 
effective organization must take into account, of our personal 
freedom. The struggle for intellectual freedom, — moral sin- 
cerity, — that was the struggle of the past generation. The 
problem for us, the problem for the next generation, is whether 
this freedom of ours can survive, whether it can reproduce 
itself, whether it can actually do the work of the world. If it 
cannot do the work of the world, if it cannot hold its own, 
then of course it must be but a beautiful memory. I think 
it can do the work. 

But I believe, as every one who has spoken to-day believes, 
that our churches and our personal individual thinking must 
have a change of method and must adapt themselves to the 
new practical demands of our own age. As Dr. Hale has said, 
there is something almost grotesque in much of the ecclesiasti- 
cism of the world. But we must remember the meaning of 
that word itself. ‘ The ecclesia” was the name for a popular 
assembly. It was ‘‘a great meeting.” The church represents 
the idea of spiritual solidarity. I never like to speak on such 
an occasion as this and have the emphasis upon mere liberal- 
ism. I like the richer and greater historic word, the word 
“catholicity,” the catholic tendency, the inclusive, brotherly, 
effective tendency. Christianity attempted a synthesis, a 
Catholic organization of religion. That Catholic organization 
has failed because of its lack of real catholicity, because it has 
not taken in all the forces which actually exist. That is a poor 
kind of catholicity that would not take in, for instance, in the 
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fullest, the completest fellowship one who spoke to us this 
morning from the great historic Jewish church. 

We are slowly working out, I believe, a catholic religion. 
We have not yet come to a point where we can call it by 
any name. We can be prophets of that time, and we can 
personally enter in in completest fellowship with those who 
are working for it. It is an organization of the spiritual life 
of humanity, just that kind of organization which the founders 
of this Free Religious Association, whose names come to us, 
all had in mind when they founded this society — the bringing 
together in actual loving fellowship, in effective and eventu- 
ally in highly organized co-operation, all the forces which in the 
human heart are working for good. 

We look back over forty years and we are glad and proud 
of those who from afar saw that bright day, and I believe that 
we can say with all humility yet with gladness that we are forty 
years nearer the realization of that ideal, and that many things 
which forty years ago were merely ideals are almost within our 
reach ; that it is possible for us everywhere throughout this 
country to begin practically a working organization of free and 
spiritual religion, and that people are coming, more and more, 
to see that only through the method of freedom can the effect- 
ive organization of religion be realized. [ Applause. } 


Tue PREsIDENT. —I said at the beginning that the most 
impressive spéech which I had read in the records of the Asso- 
ciation was the great speech of Wendell Phillips in 1868, at 
the second meeting of the Association. The thing upon which 
Wendell Phillips laid emphasis was co-operation ; that was the 
word put into italics when it was printed — co-operation not 
merely in the religious life, but also in social and industrial 
reconstruction. How is perfect freedom to be made com- 
patible with efficient co-operation? I rejoice that we have 
heard as the closing word of this commemorative occasion this 
new emphasis upon this commanding thought. 
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The Festival. 


The Annual Festival was held in Parker Fraternity Hall, 
Friday afternoon, May 31, luncheon being served at 1.30 
o'clock. The tables were prettily decorated with flowers. 

At the close of the luncheon Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, 
the Chairman of the afternoon, called the company to order 
in readiness for the speaking. 


OPENING REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
REV. PAUL R. FROTHINGHAM, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, — Members of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation of America, and Guests : — 


For some unknown reason at these Festivals each year the 
President of this Association is thrust down from his throne 
of greatness and some one is substituted to preside in his place. 
I do not know whether that is because of the necessity for 
levity at this meeting here in this lower hall, but at any rate 
this custom has prevailed for many years and still is followed ; 
and so far as I know it is the only instance in which the Free 
Religious Association holds on to a useless and unnecessary 
tradition. [Laughter.] I think that you will all agree with 
me that Mr. Mead as President is a much more fitting person 
than I am to preside on this occasion. One reason, perhaps, 
for this custom is that this Association is not afraid of the 
strenuous life so far as addresses and listening to addresses are 
concerned, and I have always had a feeling akin to pity for 


those people who listened all the morning to addresses — and 
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the better the addresses are, oftentimes the more the tax is 
upon one’s mental faculties — and then came down to another 
series in the afternoon. But there is a great distinction, and 
these. Festival speeches are, I suppose, to take a somewhat 
different line. You may remember the story of the individual 
who lost a somewhat distant relative, and who, on going down 
the street in the morning, was accosted by a friend who said to 
him, “I understand your cousin So-and-so has died.” ‘ Yes, 
poor fellow, he has died.’”’ The other man asked, “ What was 
the matter with him?’’ And the man stopped for a moment, 
and looked puzzled, and then said, “ Why, what was the matter 
with him? I can’t seem to think, but it was nothing sevzous.”’ 
[Laughter.] And so, I have the feeling that this occasion, 
though that rule is not to be applied with any degree of abso- 
luteness, is not expected to be a very serious occasion. 

We have celebrated within the last few months several anni- 
versaries. We had the centennial occasion of the birth of one 
of our greatest poets, and only the other day we celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of our greatest man of 
science, Louis Agassiz. And so you and I have come together 
to celebrate our fortieth anniversary, —a somewhat brief span 
of years. It is needless, perhaps, to say that I did not assist 
at the birth of this Association. At that period in my exist- 
ence I did not know very much about freedom, and nothing 
about religion, and certainly nothing about free religion. The 
first meeting of this Association that I can recall was, I think, 
the twentieth annual meeting; and I can still remember certain 
things that were said at that time by the presiding officer. As 
always happens on such occasions, account was taken of stock, 
and I remember the officer in the chair reminding his hearers 
that twenty years, after all, was a very short period of time in 
which to hope to convert the entire world. Any one, he said, 
who has stood in the great cathedrals of Europe and has seen 
burning there, and swinging as it burned, one of those old 
cathedral lamps whose flame has lived for hundreds of years, 
realizes that in the course of religious history and development 
twenty years is no great period of time. And we can say 
practically the same in regard to forty years. 
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It has been my happy privilege to stand in somewhat close 
relationship to two of the Presidents of this Association ; very 
closely to the first of your Presidents, and it is a particular 
regret to me that Colonel Higginson found it impossible to be 
here this afternoon, as it was his intention to speak to you in 
regard to him. Many of you no doubt recall him, and it is 
more fitting that another rather than myself should speak of 
his dignity and power and grace and eloquence. It was my 
good fortune also to. be closely associated with the third of 
your Presidents, and no one, I think, who ever knew William 
Potter could possibly forget his gentleness, his simplicity, his 
earnestness, together with his great devotion to high ideals. 
[Applause.] And yet Mr. Potter, for all his Quaker origin, — 
perhaps because of his Quaker origin, —had to a degree that 
perhaps many of you did not appreciate, the lion in him, and 
when he was aroused, as I have often seen and heard him when 
aroused in+the old pulpit in New Bedford, he could speak as 
few men have ever spoken in regard to the abuses and the 
evils and the narrownesses that prevailed. 

To-day, as I have said, we come together for our fortieth 
anniversary. Now, it may be complained, and it often is com- 
plained, that this Association of ours has not dove anything. 
And by that it is meant that it has not built any churches, that 
it has not organized any institutions, has not gathered together 
any great number of devoted followers. Yet, it was Wendell 
Phillips who once said that some men are great not so much 
because of what they produce themselves as because of what 
they enable others to produce. He said, I remember, that the 
great Lord Bacon, as he takes his proud march down the cent- 
uries, might lay one hand upon the steamboat and the other 
upon the telegraph, and say, ‘‘ These are mine, for I taught you 
to invent.” The Puritan, too, wherever he finds free thought 
and free speech, may say, “ These are mine, for I taught you 
the beauty of true liberty.” And so, at the present time, 
wherever we see true freedom of religious thinking, wherever 
we find true fraternity among differences of belief, we may say, 
“These things belong to us, for the Free Religious Association 
helped to teach them to the world.” 
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There are certain things, I think, that have distinctly been 
accomplished in the course of these forty years, and the first 
of them is this: It was on our platform that it first came to 
be the habit of bringing together representatives of the Chris- 
tian sects or denominations and getting them in a perfectly 
frank and free and fearless way to tell the story of their own 
belief and position. That is general now, but it certainly was 
not a general custom forty yearsago. And further than that, 
in these days when the study of comparative religion has be- 
come as general as it is, I think we are apt to forget that the 
Free Religious Association was one of the first of institutions 
that established a free platform for the representatives of non- 
Christian forms of faith. 

But, my friends, if for nothing else, I think this Association 
would have justified its existence simply because of the hymns 
that were inspired by and written for the Festival occasions. 
We might almost say that in the early days the Free Religious 
Association was an actual ‘‘nest of singing birds.” Some of 
the best, some of the most popular, some of the most beautiful 
of our modern hymns were written for these Festivals of the 
Free Religious Association. I am now going to ask you to 
sing one of these hymns, which was written by our friend Mr. 
Chadwick. We have achorister in Rev. Mr. Tuckerman, who 
now has charge of the work here in Parker Memorial, and he 
will lead us in singing the first hymn on the programme, — 
« Father, we come not as of old.” 


“Oh, How I Love Thy Law.” 


Tune, —“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


FATHER, we come not as of old, 
Distrustful of Thy Law, 

Hoping to find Thy seamless robe 
Marred by some sudden flaw, — 
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Some rent to let Thy glory through 
And make our darkness shine, 

If haply thus our souls may know 
What power and grace are Thine. 


Thy seamless robe conceals Thee not 
From earnest hearts and true; 
The glory of Thy perfectness 
Shines all its texture through ; 
And on its trailing hem we read, 
As Thou dost linger near, 
The message of a love more deep 
Than any depth of fear. 


And so no more our hearts shall plead 
For miracle and sign, 

Thy order and Thy faithfulness 
Are all in all divine: 

These are Thy revelation vast 
From earliest days of yore, 

These are our confidence and peace, — 
We cannot wish for more. 


Joun W. Cuapwick. 
May 30, 1873. 


Tne CHAIRMAN. —I am happy to say that if I was not 
present at the first meeting of this Association, there are many 
people here who were ; and there are some here who not only 
were present but who spoke on that occasion. It. is fitting, 
I think, at this Festival, that we should hear from the first 
speaker who was called on to speak at that first meeting forty 
years ago. After the President had closed his opening address, 
he called upon the Rev. Dr. Blanchard, and I again am going 
to call upon him on this occasion to make the first address 
this afternoon. [Applause.] 
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REMARKS OF REV. HENRY BLANCHARD Ga 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FIRST MEETING. 


It is a long look, Mr. Chairman and friends of the Free 
Religious Association, through the vista of forty years. It is 
an impressive view for us who stood in Horticultural Hall forty 
years ago this very month, for there we see noble faces, in 
memory we hear noble voices uttering persuasive and eloquent 
words. So that I am seeing not merely this present company 
to-day so much as I am seeing the faces of those men in those 
far-off days. Although the Chairman said that this meeting 
should not be too serious I confess that I have only the feeling 
of seriousness as I look back into the past. 

Octavius B. Frothingham was my very dear friend when I 
was the pastor of the Universalist Church in Brooklyn, New 
York. We met very frequently and talked together very often, 
so that when at last he conceived the idea of forming this Free 
Religious Association he asked me to come and speak as the 
representative of Independent Universalism. I had left the 
denomination ; I had stood independent for nearly six years, 
and he thought, therefore, it would be a good thing for me to 
come and represent that body —a very small body ; it hardly 
extended beyond my own parish. Dr. Hale had invited me 
to meet, the night before the convention, with a club at the 
Parker House which had in charge 7ke New World. I went 
up and said to Frothingham, “ What are you going to talk 
about to-morrow? because I really do not know what I have 
to say; it will depend largely on what you say at the begin- 
ning.” He said, “ Blanchard, I don’t know what I am going 
to say.” I am sure that before he slept that night he had very 
serious thoughts, and that early in the morning he must have 
prepared what he was going to say, because he gave us a 
cogent address which we all received with delight. To-day, 
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therefore, I see his face and I hear his noble words. First 
of all, therefore, I want to dwell just for a moment or two 
upon retrospection, and then for a moment or two upon inspir- 
ation. 

Octavius B. Frothingham has always stood before me as one 
of the noblest examples of a consecrated soul. His courage 
was so great, his earnestness was so deep, his power of language 
was so admirable that wherever he stood to speak to men they 
felt that here was not only a gentleman and a polished scholar, 
but an earnest, sincere, devout man. [Applause.] I remem- 
ber that Emerson said : 


“ The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem.” 


So, in Portland, and coming up here, as I was thinking what 
I would say, I said, I think after all the best thing is silence. 
But I cannot quite pass by in absolute silence, because these 
men so fascinated me in their day, and so command my affec- 
tion and my homage in these days, that I am very glad indeed 
to speak of this first meeting and my being the first speaker 
after Mr. Frothingham had begun the meeting. 

There was that noble face of William J. Potter. I was 
very glad to hear what the Chairman had to say concerning 
him. It seems to me he was one of the sweetest, one of the 
most noble, most attractive souls with whom it has ever been 
my great good fortune to come in contact [applause]; so sim- 
ple, so earnest, and yet so full of courage. I did not know, 
until Mr. Frothingham spoke to-day, that there was anything 
of the lion in him, but I can understand easily that with all 
his sweetness and with all his gentleness there was basic firm- 
ness underneath all which enabled him to be the lion when there 
was occasion for him to speak in the tone of the lion. 

Then, again, there was Francis E. Abbot. I do not know 
how many of you remember him — that man who with his con- 
structive thought believed that he reached God by the power 
of his own thinking; that man who had such passionate 
devotion to freedom; that man who wanted to include in his 
fellowship all mankind. [Applause.] I remember I had to 
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say, that day, that as a practical thing I did not see how it 
was possible to include more than those who were willing to 
take Jesus as the highest representative of humanity; that 
while I would yield to no man on earth in my desire to have a 
union of all those who believed in God, yet for practical pur- 
poses it seemed to me it would not be wise for the Association 
to go outside of that. But I was wrong, and those who stood 
for a larger fellowship were right ; and I thank God that to-day 
the Free Religious Association had on its platform that noble 
young man, Rabbi Wise, who delivered to us such a remark- 
able address. [Applause.] 

There was also that fiery orator, John Weiss. Those, of you 
who ever heard him speak will remember with what passion he 
spoke, so that he made every man who listened to him, and 
every woman, too, feel that he had the profoundest conscious- 
ness that his life was in God; a man who stirred the noblest 
feelings of the noblest men and women. In Worcester, where 
I had the privilege of being a successor to Dr. Hale for seven 
years, — from 1873 to 1880, —Weiss spoke at different times 
in the Church of the Unity with such a power that every man 
who heard him felt that here indeed was a preacher of the 
living God speaking with all the power of a prophet of the 
ancient days. 

And so I might speak of others. And to-day it is a pleasure 
so great that it is not possible for me to express it to you, that 
in those far-off days — I was then thirty-four years old — I was 
permitted by the grace of Octavius B. Frothingham to repre- 
sent to somedegree the liberal element in the Universalist 
denomination, and to have the great privilege of speaking to 
the people who were assembled in Horticultural Hall, in com- 
pany with these noble men. 

I do not dare to say anything concerning Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. I was immensely impressed this morning at hear- 
ing our Jewish guest speak as he did about him. When Dean 
Stanley went back to England after his visit to America, he 
said, “‘ Why, the ministers in the New England pulpits are not 
preaching Puritan theology; they are all of them saturated 
with Emerson, and they are all preaching Emerson in all the 
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pulpits, whatever may be the denomination.” I shall not at- 
tempt to-day to speak of my own indebtedness to Emerson ; 
but the memory of those noble men has always been a constant 
blessing to my work. I remember that when the services were 
over that day, and I had taken the cars to’go back to Brooklyn, 
New York, I looked up just as I crossed the Connecticut river 
and saw that beautiful view which you see as you go over the 
railroad-bridge, and I said to myself, “Those men that are 
rated, even by Unitarians, as being outside the fold of Chris- 
tianity are the most devout men of all my acquaintance.” 

I saw this devout spirit in John White Chadwick as I stood 
with him one day in his study. He picked up a stone, and 
said to me, “ Henry, that is what He does.” I said, “ What 
do you mean, John?” ©“ Why,” he said, “that is what He 
does.” I had thought that he had spoken about the skill of 
the lapidary ; but what he meant was the skill of God the 
Father, who had made that beautiful stone. I have seen the 
same spirit when I have talked with Samuel Longfellow, and 
especially when I have recited, as I have over and over again, 
at many a sick-bed, the words of that beautiful hymn of his, — 


“TI look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain ; 
I feel Thy touch, Eternal Love, 
And all is well again. 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than pain and sin and sorrow are. 


“ Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 
Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road ; — 
But let me only think of Thee, 
And then new heart springs up in me.” 


Among all the men who have spoken in America in the last 
fifty years, what men have been fuller of the consciousness of 
Almighty God the Heavenly Father than these poets whose 
words are sung here to-day — Chadwick and Gannett and 
Samuel Longfellow, — with Emerson and Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham and William J. Potter and Francis E. Abbot ? 
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Now just a word in regard to inspiration. I have received 
so much inspiration from all of these men that I count myself 
happy to express in any way my consciousness of indebted- 
ness. I have always been a great student of James Martineau. 
In my college life my attention was called to his works, and 
from that day to this I have always been a diligent student 
of him, so that, in one sense, I can call James Martineau 
my great teacher, my great master. But, nevertheless, as I 
remember the first time I spoke to Samuel Longfellow about 
Emerson’s essays, and that he said, “ Oh, yes, those essays in 
the first volume are among the greatest I have ever read,” I 
know how profoundly helpful the words of Emerson have been 
to me. And the point I want to emphasize to-day is this: 
these men, who were then largely ostracized, stand before the 
world to-day as devoted to truth, as full of courage to receive 
all blame because of their loyalty to truth. They stand before 
us to-day as so profoundly conscious of the Over-Soul, of whom 
Emerson wrote in that essay of his, that they are to be the 
inspirers of all men who are sometimes troubled because they 
belong to the smaller rank, rather than to the larger rank of 
“ Orthodoxy,” making them willing to be counted disbelievers, 
if only they know that they hold the thoughts and have the 
feelings of these great teachers. 

When I think of these men, I feel how profound was their 
belief in God! They did not shut their eyes to the evils of 
the world, any more than did Tennyson in his “ In Memoriam,” 
but these men persuaded men then, and they are persuading 
men to-day, and they will persuade them in the years to come, 
that in spite of all the evils of the world, in spite of all the 
tragedies of the world which come in consequence of the great 
destructive energies of the universe, we have a right to believe 
in God as our Father over-ruling all things for good. Cardinal 
Newman said that belief in God is attended with more diffi- 
culties than any other intellectual belief that is held by the 
human mind, but that nevertheless it is borne in upon the 
mind with irresistible power. As I read Emerson’and Mar- 
tineau and all these others supposed to be infidels, I know that 
my heart and my faith, in the front of all the tragedies of the 
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universe, have oftentimes been helped by their optimistic 
words. I do not know whether you gentlemen and ladies have 
ever found out the reason why God has made crocodiles and 
rhinoceroses and boa-constrictors. When I went down to 
Salem the other day and saw the skeletons of some of those 
animals that lived long ago; when I tried to picture the forms 
of those immense quadrupeds that trampled in the ancient 
forests, I could not help thinking, ‘‘ What was God doing when 
He made those things? What particular purpose could He 
have had? What particular joy could have been His in making 
those things?”’ I have great sympathy for that little boy who, 
in Washington, standing beside his mother, was very much 
distressed by the forms of some animals that belonged to 
the circus, so that, as one after another went by, he became 
more and more disgusted, until at last there came a hippopot- 
amus. Then he looked up into his mother’s face, and asked, 
“Mamma, did God make that?” ‘“ Yes, my dear, He did.” 
“Then I’m not going to Sunday-school any more.” [ Laughter. ] 
Many a man is tempted to lose his faith in God, and to say, 
with John Stuart Mill, that if God is not limited in goodness, 
then He is limited in power. That has partly satisfied my 
intellect when I have striven to understand the meaning of 
the creations of God. 

In these days we have passed beyond a great many of those 
questions that were debated when those men were speaking, 
and we have entered into another realm. It is not now so 
much a question of ecclesiasticism as it is a question, Is there 
a personal God, a God who thinks and loves and over-rules ? 
and is there a personal immortality? Some of the noblest 
men on earth are doubtful to-day about personal immortality. 
Huxley said, «I do not know whether there is immortality or 
not; I am not able to say. I am only willing to say that 
for me to have lived, to have loved, to have learned, to have 
served, makes life worth the living.” I am not able to say 
that yet. Unless there is another life beyond this one I can- 
not believe in the goodness of God. But Emerson and Potter 
and Frothingham and Abbot, all of those men, — who are 
speaking to us to-day and now, and telling us not to pay so 
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much attention to what the words of science are, but to listen 
to the promptings of the human heart and the influences of 
the human mind, — these men, I solemnly believe, will in the 
days to come be even more helpful than they have been in the 
past ; for they shall stand out as shining lights in the midst 
of all who speak to men to-day, — shall stand out as men who 
believed so mightily in God, in the Over-Soul, in the Spirit 
that broods over the spirits of all His children, that men who, 
because of the tragedies of the universe, doubt whether God 
is good or not, find their faith re-formed and strengthened as 
they listen to their words. 

Believe me, to remember these men, to see their faces, to 
hear their voices, has brought happiness and blessing to my 
life. Believe me, to receive their inspiration makes me pro- 
foundly grateful. [Applause.] 


Tue CHAIRMAN. — Though it is true, as I have said, that 
our Association has not been engaged in definite and construct- 
ive and social work, it is the spirit of our Association that has 
gone out into the world and has done a great deal in these 
lines. In the old days, we remember, the Transcendental 
movement took shape in Brook Farm. In these later days, 
the spirit of free religion has gone into the life of communities 
and has influenced the development of democracy. The next 
speaker whom I shall introduce is one who was a Congrega- 
tional minister, and who founded and led for a number of years 
a community in Georgia. He is now engaged in a good work 
here in Boston. I take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Ralph Albertson. [Applause. ] 
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REMARKS OF MR. RALPH ALBERTSON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION AND THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT. 


Ladtes and Gentlemen : — 

The spirit of religion finds its best expression, I think, so 
far as we can measure it, in the outward works of. brotherly 
love, in mutual forms of living, in helpfulness, in co-operation. 
It must have occurred to all of us that in connection with some 
of the greatest religious movements of recent times there has 
been an impulse toward industrial co-operation. The great 
Christian Socialist movement in which Maurice, Kingsley, and 
the other ngble souls associated with them were interested is the 
antecedent explanation, it seems to me, of the great Rochdale 
co-operative system which now prevails in England, in which 
there are approximately ten millions of people interested. I 
believe that the reason there has been so little interest of late 
in New England in the subject of industrial co-operation is 
largely because of the notable failures which we have witnessed 
here; and so fond are we of our history that I fear we are 
letting our history in this matter take the place of a knowledge 
of the present facts. I believe it was because he wanted me 
to tell you something about the present extent of co-operation 
in the United States that Mr. Mead asked me to speak here 
to-day. 

Even in New England there are a larger number of success- 
ful co-operative enterprises than is generally understood. The 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor has recently issued a bulletin 
containing a statement regarding some of these co-operative 
societies. There are at least forty of them in New England 
doing a successful business. There are thirty co-operative 
creameries. In Kansas and Oklahoma there are fifty or sixty 
successful co-operative stores, and over one hundred on the 
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Pacific coast. There are some three thousand co-operative 
creameries in the Middle and Western States. Very recently 
among the farmers in Kansas and Iowa there has been a 
great movement of advance in the organization of co-operative 
elevators and produce-shipping associations. Since the first 
of January fifty new farmers’ co-operative elevator companies 
have been organized in the State of Iowa alone. 

Now, the meaning of all this, it seems to me, is not merely 
superficial ; it is not merely that men are finding a way in 
which to co-operate to their financial advantage. It is deeper 
than that. It is the result of that ever-present desire to live 
according to our beliefs. As Christians we have been crit- 
icized a great deal for not living according to our belief ; for 
preaching the Golden Rule and sentiments of brotherhood, 
yet upholding a competitive system of industry and pressing 
it farther than have any other people in the world, to-day or 
in history. As.a matter of fact, however, the instincts of the 
people are true. There is a strong desire to be true to the 
ideal, an impulse toward the best, a passion to do the thing 
which we know to be true and right, that is sometimes able to 
disregard the fact that the college professors of economics say 
that that ideal is impractical. And throughout the country 
men and women are seeking co-operative forms of industrial 
life ; they are desiring to do the thing that is right ; they are 
desiring to translate the Golden Rule into terms of life; they 
are desiring to live the love of God, the love of Christ, the 
love which is at the basis of religion, — to live that love, 
which they feél stirring within their breasts, in their industrial 
organization and life. That this is being done in a measure is 
something, I think, which we ought to realize. ; 

That earnest men and women are striving to translate this 
doctrine, this principle of religion, into their industrial life, is a 
matter, it seems to me, of considerable importance. We ask 
ourselves where the young people are at a time like this. The 
church asks, Where are the young people? where are the men? 
where are the laboring-men? where are the masses? There 
is a reason why they are not here, and why they do not go to 
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church, —a very fundamental and important reason. It is not 
merely because they are pre-occupied, it is not merely because 
of hardness of heart, nor because they are careless and _indif- 
ferent to religious truth. It is true that many of them are 
away, — but they are away seeking a true expression of their 
religious faith ; blindly, perhaps; doing many mistaken things, 
no doubt; not wholly wisely, by any means, — but the ideal is 
there. I believe they want fundamentally a better religious 
life, a more practical religious life, a more genuine religion. 
And so they are attending the meetings of their labor unions, 
they are going to their lodges, their granges, their various 
organizations ; they are holding those meetings on Sunday, — 
and I am sure that we who are in this gathering to-day do not 
consider that purely secular; we know that it is in obedience 
to a true impulse of the soul, in obedience to a hungering after 
fellowship, after the right life, a hungering after a better form 
of industry. And until we bring our form of industry into 
line with our religious faith we are untrue to that faith. Until 
we are at least doing our best so to organize our industrial 
life that it shall at least be in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of our religion, we are not, I am sure, true to that 
religious faith. 

There must be faith. There must be faith in God. Let us 
have in mind what has been said on this subject this afternoon, 
and I do not qualify it, but would add to it, would add to the 
emphasis of it if I could. But, my friends, if the masses who 
do not go to church lack faith in God, I say without qualifica- 
tion that it is to a very large extent because they lack faith 
in each other. It is because they lack faith in humanity, in 
society, in justice in the world ;— very largely because they 
lack faith in their fellow men, that they lack faith in God. And 
they are seeking to establish for themselves a faith in their 
fellow men, that they may have faith in God. They are seek- 
ing to find a basis for belief, in the fundamental justice and 
rightness of their fellow men. And so they go on in these 
ways, outside the church, doing these things. They do not 
necessarily leave the church. 
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I have not yet spoken of the Right Relationship League, 
which is doing what seems to me a very significant work in 
some of the Middle States, organizing co-operative societies 
for merchandising. These people, believing in co-operation, 
not in competition, take the Golden Rule as their fundamental 
law. How are they going to apply the Golden Rule as a fun- 
damental law in business? It is a very serious and difficult 
practical question. When a number of people who believe in 
co-operation wish to organize a co-operative society, their plan 
is first to go to the storekeepers in their community and get 
them to believe in co-operation. They then absorb existing 
businesses, instead of starting new and competing enterprises. 
In place of running out those who are doing business in a 
town or community, they absorb their business. This organ- 
izing has gone on to a very large extent. These associa- 
tions have now been formed in fifteen counties in four different 
States. 

While that may seem to some of you a purely business prop- 
osition, I assure you that such is not the case; it is a moral 
proposition. And it is more than a moral proposition merely ; 
it is a religious proposition. I have associated closely with 
many of these people, and I assure you that it is in obedience 
to a truly religious impulse that they do this. They are seek- 
ing to do the thing which is right, and not merely in obedience 
to a moral sense of what is right. Even under “ competition ” 
it is taught that it is right to deal on a fair basis — but of course 
the ‘‘fair”’ is defined to suit the circumstances and “ necessi- 
ties”? of the case. These associations, however, not merely 
do business on a generous basis ; but, in obedience to an ideal, 
in obedience to the star that leads them, in obedience to 
a principle of justice and an ideal of equality, brotherhood, 
and mutual helpfulness they organize themselves for true co- 
operation. And their business meetings are sometimes more 
or less like prayer meetings. I have known them to open their 
business meetings with prayer. That would depend, of course, 
on the education and stage of development of the people who 
go into these co-operative movements. I would not by any 
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means test the religious nature of the movement by the amount 
of praying they do, but I do test it by the ideal which they have 
before them. 

That ideal is the Golden Rule. Their method may be ever 
so faulty, but their ideal is Truth. These working-men, many 
of whom do not go to church any more, are perhaps making a 
mistake in not doing so, but I feel we misunderstand when we 
think it is because they are irreligious. I believe they are pro- 
foundly religious. I believe they are working out — shall I 
say ?—a new form of religious life, a new obedience to relig- 
ious impulse, which is bound to be of great value and impor- 
tance to the religion of the future. [Applause.] 


Tue CHAIRMAN.—TI am sure you must have shared my 
surprise in regard to the number of these co-operative move- 
ments that are now being carried on in the United States, and 
we are obliged and indebted to Mr. Albertson for telling us 
about them. 

The next speaker is one who needs no introduction to a 
Free Religious Association audience, nor to a Boston audience, 
nor to any audience of intelligence at the present time. I do 
not know that I can say that the Free Religious Association 
has never had a Festival without Mrs. Howe, but I think I 
can safely say that it has had no Festival which was as suc- 
cessful and as interesting as it would have been if Mrs. Howe 
had been present. It gives me the greatest pleasure to present 
to you Mrs. Howe. [Applause.] 
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REMARKS BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE REMOVAL OF IMPEDIMENTS. 


Mr. Chairman, 1 will say as a little prelude that people 
always say that I do not need any introduction, and so I 
never get any. [Laughter.] 

Dear Friends : 1 am much congratulated now on my length 
of days, and I consider it very gratefully. It has enabled me 
to see much of human progress; so much that I have come 
to see in the old phrase, WV2/ desperandum, a very reasonable 
sentiment. Prominent in this betterment, material and moral, 
of the human race is what is called in your programme “ The 
forty years’ gain in religion.” When I remember the old-time 
uncharities between different denominations, the narrow views 
of doctrine which made the name of Theodore Parker a symbol 
of irreligion and Ralph Waldo Emerson to be regarded as a 
heathen man, I can hardly believe in the great changes that 
have taken place. We have not yet attained to the great 
church universal, but we can now make out its plan, and 
we sometimes feel — often do—as though its dome already 
covered us. ; 

When this Association was founded, I did not feel altogether 
confident as to its future. I feared that its work would be more 
critical than constructive, and that, if free in its postulates, it 
might not prove to be truly religious in its conclusions, I feel 
now what I could not know then, that it was destined to assist 
in a very religious work ; and this, I think, it has done by a 
careful discrimination between religion and its adjuncts. The 
church is surely the greatest of human attainments, but as the 
men of the ages built it up they built with it much that was 
to be destroyed, —as the scaffoldings and supports which the 
builder is obliged to use are removed when they are no longer 
needed, seeing that they obscure the beauty of the structure 
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and impede its use. Such impediments certainly surrounded 
the church forty years ago. 

Happy are we now that we can meet on one broad platform, 
that we can join hands in one great endeavor. Our individual 
beliefs remain, much purified and enlightened, but beneath 
them lies the foundation of a deep agreement. We recognize 
religion as a primitive and normal human trait, and no longer 
as an exceptional and superhuman endowment.’ Religious 
genius is as rare as other descriptions of genius, but religious 
power is inherent in the soul of man, and all of its sincere 
attainments are precious. 

I cannot say half I wish I could upon this theme, but I 
will ask leave to close my few words with a verse or two of 
my own: 


I sat beside life’s ebbing tide 
With my life’s fabric close at hand, 
And thought how planned in marble pride 
Was that which crumbled in the sand, 
While the soul’s Master Architect 
Held me to reason and reflect. 


“QO Master! I have wrought so ill, 
Would Heaven I had not wrought at all ; 
So petty my devising skill, 
My measures so unjust and small !”’ 
“But didst thou build for God ?” asked He; 
* Then doth God's building stand for thee.” 


[ Applause. ] 


THE CHAIRMAN. —I think you will all agree with me that 
this is an appropriate time to sing the second of the hymns 
on the programme, —a hymn by our friend, Rev. William C. 
Gannett, — “ He hides within the lily.” 
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“Consider the Liles, How They 


Grow !” 


Tune, — “ Missionary Chant.” 


HE hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air ; 
He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 
Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 


We linger at the vigil 
With him who bent the knee 
To watch the old-time lilies 
In distant Galilee ; 
And still the worship deepens 
And quickens into new, 
As brightening down the ages 
God’s secret thrilleth through. 


O Toiler of the lily, 
Thy touch is in the Man! 
No leaf that dawns to petal 
But hints the angel-plan. 
The flower-horizons open ! 
The blossom vaster shows ! 
We hear Thy wide worlds echo, — 
See how the lily grows! 


Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought ; 
The races rise and cluster, 
Transfigurations fall, 
Man’s chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 


WILLIAM C, GANNETT, 
May 30, 1873. 
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THE CHAIRMAN. — It has been said by some one that every 
well-regulated Boston household contains three things: the 
first is an author, the second is a rubber-plant, — and the third 
I have forgotten [laughter]; which reminds me of the story 
of the man who said that he had the wretchedest of memories. 
There were three things he could not remember : the first was 
names, the second was dates, — and he had forgotten what the 
third thing was. [Laughter.] However that may be, and in 
spite of the fact that not all Boston households are as well 
regulated as they ought to be, we are all glad in Boston to 
meet an author; and there is no much greater pleasure than 
finally to meet and to hear a man whose books we have learned 
to know and to appreciate. One of my greatest pleasures in 
coming here to-day, besides meeting all of you, was the fact 
that I should have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Henderson, 
whose books I have read with much enjoyment; and I am 
sure that ‘here to-day we all consider ourselves among ‘‘ The 
Children of Good Fortune.” It gives me the greatest pleasure 
to introduce Mr. C. Hanford Henderson as the next speaker. 
[ Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF C. HANFORD HENDERSON, Pu. D. 
THE MODERN PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


Mr. Chairman, — Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I feel very much honored to be allowed to share so notable 
an occasion. I might reasonably have a doubt about the fit- 
ness of taking any audible part in your celebration, because 
at the last religious association I attended I met an experience 
that might have been discouraging to any one less optimistic 
than myself. It was out at Omaha, at the time of the meeting 
of the Congress of ‘Religions, and it was my pleasant duty to 
speak on that occasion. I hada paper on “ The Social Con- 
science,” which I thought at the time was rather good. You 
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know that a poet is said to like his verses when they are red- 
hot, and it is also true of those of us who are less fortunate 
and have to write prose. When I came down from the plat- 
form I met a tall, lean, earnest farmer from some place in 
Illinois. He took me by the hand very cordially, and said in 
a friendly way, “I am very glad to see you. I have read 
everything that you have written, I mean to read everything 
that you write, but I am disappointed in you as a public 
speaker.’ [Laughter.] I think he would be fit material for 
the Free Religious Association, because he could certainly be 
trusted to express his opinion. 

I might have another serious doubt, inasmuch as it has not 
been my fortune to render more than very junior service in 
the cause that we have come to-day to commemorate; but Mr. 
Mead, your President, says that although it is an anniversary 
we want to look both ways. Apparently he has selected me 
as a man who is no longer young and who is not yet quite old, 
and who therefore may stand between the past and the future. 
Possibly, if I have the good fortune to follow the honorable 
example of some of our distinguished members, I may be able 
forty years hence to edify another audience by memories of 
this occasion and anecdotes of those who addressed it. I 
want, however, before looking toward the future, to look back 
for one moment at something which seems to me worthy of 
record. 

It is difficult for us, who stand on the vantage ground of the 
present toleration, to know what a spiritual loosening of the 
bonds came thfough work that has been already accomplished. 
I myself was educated in a very conservative city —in Phila- 
delphia. I should like to reverse the career of my distinguished 
townsman, Mr. Benjamin Franklin ; having been born in Phila- 
delphia I should like to die in Boston. In that city of Phila- 
delphia my own department of study was geology. At the time 
I came upon the stage, we were all of us deeply interested in 
the newly-formulated doctrine of evolution. Those of you who 
go back in your scientific thought twenty-five years will remem- 
ber that this doctrine came to us with such liberating power 
that we made the mistake of giving it too much importance. 
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We felt—some of the younger men at least — that it ex- 
plained, where we now know that it only formulates. In that 
city of Philadelphia there was no middle ground at that time 
between the old, orthodox faith and this newer, radical faith, 
and I.think the younger men let the pendulum go too far; 
finding it impossible to be orthodox, they rather gloried in the 
fact that they were very heterodox. But when this movement 
of freedom crept over the whole United States, and some of 
us awoke to the fact that we were free to doubt, then, my 
friends, we began truly to believe. Your Association has done 
no greater work than to make aspiring souls feel that they are 
free to doubt. One of our speakers has touched upon the 
basal question of immortality, and I am going to use that as 
an illustration of what I mean. When one breaks away from 
the old thought that for one’s salvation, in fact for one’s decent 
standing in the community, one as to believe in immortality, 
—when one breaks away from that thought and begins to 
experience the facts of life, and to say, quite independently, 
« Well, since I may disbelieve, shall I?” the answer of life 
comes to him more and more distinct. And for me—and I 
quote this not because it has any importance as my own par- 
ticular belief, but only because I passed through this rather 
typical experience in going through the scientific path to actual 
disbelief — for me, when I was free to disbelieve, there came 
a great abiding faith in the life which is unending. 

I have said that my own province is to look both ways. 
Here in Boston — and you know that in any faith the convert 
is the most ardent believer, and so the citizen who elects this 
honorable city is perhaps the warmest in his affection for it — 
I think those who come here from other climes are attracted 
first of all by the tremendous hospitality to thought, by the 
tremendous advance that we have here in toleration. I think 
we pay, however, one penalty for that, and that in considering 
the rest of the country we are apt to think that our influence 
has reached farther than it has. Those of you who have lived 
in other and less tolerant communities will, I think, bear me 
witness that if we are true to our privilege of spreading tolera- 
tion, of spreading free religion, the next forty years ought to 
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have forty times as much good work as the last forty years. 
In my own native city, perhaps one of the most impressive 
things in a small way physically and in a large way spiritually 
that we have is the statue of William Penn. It is a large 
statue out on our beautiful Wissahickon Drive. It stands 
on a granite pedestal very solid and very square, and on the 
pedestal there is no name, but there is this one word, “ Tol- 
eration.” If we could realize this text— there, and here, 
and all over —if we could justify the heritage that has come 
down to us both from Massachusetts and from Pennsylvania, 
this Association would have done a work that I think would 
stand in the annals of the world. But the work is not done; 
and if I may for a minute call attention to two or three little 
things, I would like to do it, in the hope of having this outlook 
to the future a practical one. 

I began my own teaching in Philadelphia possibly some 
eighteen years ago, and I remember that at that time there 
was so little toleration in the country at large that my own 
chair of science was seriously menaced because I taught this 
doctrine of evolution as a part of my own scientific work. 
And I remember that perhaps fifteen years ago, when Phila- 
delphia had the honor of having the largest Browning Society 
in the world, and our meetings were held in the parish house 
of Dr. May’s church, where Dr. Furness had so long and so 
graciously officiated, it became necessary for us to leave those 
comfortable quarters and to seek a hired hall because some of 
the members found it impossible to meet in a Unitarian parish 
house. [ Laughter. ] 

If I may give you one other instance —and this was only 
eight years ago —I was driving in our beautiful country near 
Philadelphia with a gentleman who was interested in education 
and who had been seeking a head-master for a boys’ school. 
He told me that what he wanted was a Christian gentleman, 
and then he added rather as a pious joke and a very narrow 
escape, that the preceding week he had interviewed a man who 
seemed to be a gentleman and to have the qualifications of 
scholarship, but just at the last minute he found out that 
he was a Unitarian. [Laughter.] -This gentleman has since 
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passed on, and I presume that one of the surprises of that 
great experience has been to find a number of Unitarians not 
only enjoying a comfortable temperature, but also enjoying 
some degree of consideration. 

Now, these are little things, but if you pass around the 
country at large, and particularly if you go outside of this 
charmed belt around Boston, you will find there is ample field 
for all that this Association can do for the next forty years, 
and I hope it may be our privilege to survive at least a portion 
of that time to help on this great work. , 

And now may I say one more word, and let it be about the 
future? I presume that in trying to formulate for ourselves 
the work of such an Association as this, the direction of our 
thought will depend upon the definition which we give to 
religion. Surely all of you who would be attracted to attend a 
meeting of this sort have passed beyond the point where you 
hold religion to be a matter simply of metaphysical belief. 
Those of us who have had a chance to come into contact with 
the vivifying thought of our own times have surely learned that 
religion is a matter of the whole life. And I think that most 
of us have come to a theoretical appreciation that what we do 
during the twenty-four hours of each day —that that is our 
religion. We have seen this in the best teaching of the Bible ; 
we have seen it in the finest definition — “ Pure religion and 
undefiled.” We have heard it in one of the most notable par- 
ables that Jesus ever gave to the world, the picture of the 
“Last Judgment,” when the final word was not what we had 
believed but what we had done. I think we all have that 
theoretical appreciation. But there comes to some of us a 
moment when this theoretical belief passes over into experience 
of life, and we take hold of it in a vital way, as we have never 
taken hold of it before. It may come to us from a book, it 
may come to us from a friend, it may come to us from a 
country. In my own case, I feel that this transition from the 
theoretical to the actual belief was suggested to me, was made 
real, by my own visit to India, where I found that religion is a 
matter of twenty-four hours, a matter of what a man eats and 
drinks, of how much he sleeps, how he makes his living, what 
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his relations are with his people. I have come to feel that it 
is our attitude toward life as it expresses itself in every single 
event — our dress, our food, our sleep, our exercise, our bread- 
and-butter occupation, our relation to our neighbor. 

Now, if this be so, those of us who want freedom in relig- 
ious matters must truly want freedom in social movements 
and social occupations. I have been very much impressed 
lately with the tyranny that exists in New England. It hap- 
pens in my own life that I am something of a free lance, going 
here and there, hearing the problems of various people and in 
some cases having the privilege of trying to solve these prob- 
lems. And I have been struck with the fact that most of the 
difficulties of these various perplexed persons have been caused 
by their best friends and relatives, those good people who know 
exactly what others ought to do. If we persons of the Free 
Religious Association could carry out our belief in freedom, in 
our advice to our friends, and especially to those who are dear- 
est to us, —if we could give them freedom, I should feel, my 
friends, that that was part of our religion. 

If you know the village life of New England you know that 
this freedom is small indeed. I could tell you of a widow who 
has a vision of what she ought to do for her children ; whose 
resources are small, but whose relatives-in-law know precisely 
what she ought to do — something that she cannot possibly do, 
and that if she did would be wrong. I could tell you of another 
woman suddenly deprived of most of her means, who can take 
up the same difficult problem of life and meet it for herself and 
her children, but whose problem is much more difficult because 
her friends know what she ought to do and where she ought 
to economize. If I could say a practical thing to you to-day, 
it would be this: if you believe in freedom, religious freedom, 
try to bring it to those who are nearest and dearest to you. 
It may be your own father or mother or son or daughter; it 
may be your sister-in-law or your brother-in-law [laughter], or 
it may be some distant cousin, and especially it may be the 
poor relation. But, oh, give them freedom, and help them to 
live the life that they ought to lead according to the fire that 
is in their own hearts. _ 
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May my final word be in regard to Emerson? I have just 
returned from a wonderful journey through the great South- 
west. In California I had the good fortune to meet the two 
men whom I most wanted to meet; one was John Muir and 
the other was Luther Burbank. I had nothing to commend 
me to Mr. Burbank ; I am not a biologist, I could not appre- 
ciate his great work except in the way that all semi-intelligent 
people can appreciate it. Nevertheless, he gave me three- 
quarters of an hour of his time, took me over his garden and 
greenhouse, and made me feel that my long journey had been 
well worth while. And do you know why I had this rare good 
fortune? It was because Mr. Burbank loves Emerson! You 
know, perhaps, that he records in his account of his work that 
his own activities were practically stimulated and made possi- 
bilities by Emerson’s teachings. This man who works in the 
concrete world of, plant-life, who has created more new plants 
than all the generations of plant-breeders before him, attributes 
—and this illustrates what Mr. Frothingham said about influ- 
ence — these creations to Emerson. And when he wrote to 
me some time ago he closed his letter with these words: ‘I 
love any one who loves Emerson.” [ Applause. ] 


THe CHAIRMAN. —It was evident from the way in which 
you listened to Mr. Henderson that none of you shared the 
feeling of his auditor from Illinois; which only shows us how 
far the East still is from the West. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am going to introduce to you, 
or present to you, a person who stands for two of the greatest 
reforms of the present time or of any time —the cause of 
peace and the cause of humanity. And the two are really 
one; for any one who has at heart the cause of humanity is 
interested in the great cause of peace. I do not think we have 
reason to be grateful to any people more abundantly than we 
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are at the present time to those who have been struggling for 
this great matter of international peace. If any of us are in- 
clined to be pessimistic, or to feel that the world is not moving 
as fast as it ought to move, we have only to think of the great 
strides which recently have been made toward a new era of 
peace the whole world round. It gives me the greatest pleasure 
to present to you Miss Carolina Huidobro. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF 
SENORITA CAROLINA H. HUIDOBRO. 


“THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES’’— SOUTH AMERICA’S LESSON 
LTO) THE, WORED; 


Mr. Chairman, — Members and Friends of the Free Religious 
Association : — 

Our theme this morning and practically this afternoon is 
the forty years’ gain in religion. You will pardon me if I tell 
you that I cannot say anything about that to you, because — 
you may not believe it !— forty years ago I was a very little 
girl, and I was six thousand miles away from Boston, and, 
further, I was an adherent of and a constant worshiper in a 
church which stands for anything but free religion. Unable 
to speak of forty years, what I should like to do is to give you 
a very brief statement of what four years have accomplished 
in South America. It is singular that this morning I picked 
up a book, the official history of the Christ of the Andes, and 
found there — I don’t know how it is that I had not recalled 
the fact before —that it was exactly four years ago to-day, 
almost to the present hour, that that now famous monument 
was first unveiled. When speaking, in my illustrated lecture, 
of the event mentioned, I like to refer to it in the words of the 
queen who is with us to-day : 


“Tn the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea” — 
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for that is exactly, I think, what happened when, after years 
of dissention between the republics of Chile and the Argentine, 
they were willing four years ago to come together and consider 
the matter. 

The history of the treaties, with an account of the week of 
festivities in Buenos Ayres, is a long story. I will speak only 
of the main incident, —that episode in the yard of a college 
dedicated to the education of young women, in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, where for the first time was unveiled, to a 
small and select company, the statue of which I am to tell 
you. The idea of sucha statue had been born three years 
before, on Easter Sunday, in a very small church in Buenos 
Ayres, in an address by the good Bishop of Cuyo, Monsefor 
Benavente. After a most beautiful exhortation in which he 
besought both nations to be careful how they nurtured the 
thoughts of war against each other, and after giving them good 
advice and drawing a most dreadful picture of what war and 
its consequences would mean to these two growing republics 
in South America, the idea came to him as an inspiration, 
and throwing his arms out and giving utterance to the word 
that comes to the Spanish from the Arabic, “ O7a/a /”’ (which 
means, ‘“‘ Would to God!”’) he cried, “ Would to God I could 
this moment see, on the crest of the Andes mountains, on the 
high road between the two countries, the image of the Prince 
of Peace!” 

Let me say right here, friends, that as a woman it is a great 
satisfaction to me to know that the women of the two countries 
were mainly instrumental in bringing that statue into being, 
assisted by the good offices of the church, and also by the good 
offices of the representatives in that country of England and 
the United States. And on that 31st day of May, four years 
ago, Sefiora Costa, the president at that time of the Christian 
Mothers’ Association of the Argentine Republic, asked that 
the monument be placed on the highest accessible pinnacle of 
the Andes, and on the very disputed boundary-line, as a mon- 
ument of peace. [Applause. ] 

Almost a whole year transpired before this wish could be 
carried to execution, from the fact that the end of May begins 
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our winter in those latitudes, But early in February in 1904 
this precious burden was carried six hundred and fifty-four 
miles across the pampas by rail to Mendoza, eighty-nine miles 
again by narrow-gauge railway to Las Cuevas, the end on the 
Argentine side, up to the present time, of the proposed Trans- 
Andean railway. Here the sections of the statue, in separate 
crates, were placed on gun-carriages, and for the most part 
of the eighteen miles’ journey over the mountain roads the 
mules were detached, and the loads were drawn by marines and 
soldiers from the armies of both countries. [Applause.] 

A peace monument carried on gun-carriages! But there 
is something yet to tell far more significant. The monument 
was finally placed on its pedestal of granite, twenty-two feet 
high, on the very disputed boundary-line, at an elevation of 
fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. The statue 
of the Christ is itself twenty-six feet in height, and it was cast 
from molten cannon that had been captured by the Argentinos 
from their three distinct enemies, the English, the French, and 
the Spanish, independence having ultimately been declared in 
1810. There is no voice or pen, my friends, that can picture 
adequately the scene that took place on that high Andean crag 
on the 13th day of March, 1904, when nearly four thousand 
people assembled to witness the final unveiling of the first mon- 
ument in the world’s history to international peace. The great 
orator of the day, the good Bishop of Ancud, — I am proud to 
say, a countryman of mine and a friend of my family, — pro- 
nounced a wonderful discourse, closing with these words : 

“ Not only to Argentine and to Chile are we dedicating this 
monument to-day, but to the whole world, that it may emulate 
this great event which tells of a bloodless fight, a fight in which 
right and justice, not might and brute force, — soul-creating 
forces rather than body-destroying elements, — were the means 
employed. Chile and Argentine have not only created a sym- 
bol, they have inculcated into the minds of men for all ages an 
idea of greater significance than any other in our contemporary 
age. This colossal monument to the Christ, with the inscrip- 
tion on its granite pedestal, ‘Se desplomardn estas montahas 
antes que argentinos y chilenos rompan la pas jurada & los 
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pies del Christo Redentor,—<*Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble to dust than Argentinos and Chileans break the peace 
which at the feet of Christ the Redeemer they have sworn to 
maintain,’— will exist forever. May God give His blessing!” 

The world as it heard the story was astounded, and it has 
been said to me, and I have also seen the assertion in print, 
“ All this is only a bit of emotionalism on the part of a very 
sentimental, Latin- blooded people.”’ This is a questionable 
assertion ; and the events of less than one year prove any such 
apprehension false. Hardly had that statue been standing six 
months when Chile and Bolivia settled their differences of 
twenty-six years’ standing, and signed a treaty of amity and 
peace ; and Chile has pledged herself that for the next twenty- 
five years she will give Bolivia the money with which to exploit 
her natural wealth through building her railways. She also 
gave back, under a protocol of that treaty, two of the ports 
which she had taken at the time of the war between Chile and 
Peru and Bolivia in 1879-1880. Further, Bolivia and Brazil 
made peace after almost thirty-three years of dispute over the 
rights to the Acer territory. Brazil not only gave up that 
territory unconditionally, but $10,000,000 of indemnity be- 
sides, in order to help Bolivia build her railways. 

A little after this, in Uruguay, where there had been a rev- 
olution for many months, came peace brought about by the 
good offices of the Argentine Republic. And what is best of 
all, my friends, —and I am proud to be here as having been 
born on the soil of Chile when I can tell you this, — my country 
has turned her State arsenal into a training-school for boys. 
[Applause.] At the close of last year there had sifted into 
the Argentine Republic $200,000,000 of European capital to 
exploit railways ina peaceful manner. Chile to-day has nearly 
$400,000,000 for the same purpose, and is building her share of 
what will ultimately be the realization of the dream so beauti- 
fully told us by Edward Everett Hale — how he was laughed 
at for this, six or seven years ago ! —the great Pan-American 
railway. 

Now, however much, friends, we may doubt the ultimate 
result of what has happened between Chile and Argentina ; 
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however much we may question and criticize the motives which 
have led these two countries to do what they have done so 
nobly in the cause of peace, so that to-day between them stand 
treaties unmatched in kind in the history of the world, — we 
know this: that they have inculcated into the minds of the 
whole world, and forever, a lesson to be taken by every civil- 
ized as well as uncivilized nation. And in closing, let me tell 
you that this is the beginning of greater things. I do not wish 
to stand as a prophet, only as a humble student of history, 
as one who has read the past with vividness; but I feel this 
much — that we have seen the last great war. If it is emotion- 
alism, if it is sentimentalism that led the Chileans and the 
Argentinos to do what they have done, I pray to God that we 
have some more of that emotionalism! [Applause.] Chile 
and Argentina have done it, and in casting the first votes for 
international peace they have ushered in the dawn of that 
beautiful day at whose meridian peace shall be permanent. 
[ Applause. | 


THe CHAarrMAN. —Whether she wishes to or not, I am sure 
you will all agree with me that we hope that Miss Huidobro 
stands here as a prophet to-day. [Applause.] 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I am going to call on our 
last speaker ; one who had the good fortune that was denied 
to some of us — Mr. Henderson and myself and others — of 
being at the early meetings of this Association. I think he 
first spoke in 1869, or perhaps earlier than that, but at any 
rate he has spoken many times since, and we are most glad to 
have him here to-day. It gives me great pleasure to present 
to you Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. [Applause.] 
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REMARKS OF MR. HENRY B, BLACKWELL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


My dear Friends : — 

I attended these meetings with my wife, Lucy Stone, who 
has long since passed away, whose interest in this Association 
was even more vivid and vital than my own; and I have asso- 
ciated it with the memory of other noble women who have 
taken a similar deep interest, such women as Ednah D. Cheney, 
who has recently left us; Mary A. Livermore, who was always 
one of its firm supporters ; Mrs. Howe, who is with us to-day. 
The memory of many of the noblest women of the world is 
associated in my mind with this Association. 

Like most of you, I suppose, I was born in what I consider 
one of the worst forms of heathenism — Calvinism. And it 
was not until I was five years old that the very necessary 
element of doubt entered into my childish thoughts. At that 
time, at our country residence near Bristol, England, I was the 
fortunate possessor of a small white rabbit. But the rabbit, 
alas! died. I had been told the story of the prophet who 
stretched himself upon the dead body of a child and prayed 
heartily for the restoration of life, and in very good faith I 
took my little rabbit up into a secluded place and stretched 
myself over him and prayed for his restoration to life. It is 
needless to say that my prayer was not answered, and when I 
arose, I arose with a feeling of dismay. I think that was the 
first time that any question of doubt entered into my mind, 
and it has never left it since. My only hesitation in coming 
here to-day is that I am afraid I have not, as most of you have, 
that vivid sense of spiritual existence which makes such a 
beautiful contrast to your freedom of thought. I am very 
much of what is called an ‘‘agnostic.” There area great many 
things about which I have to say, I do not know whether they 
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are true or not, — things which people are very insistent that 
you shall believe in. But although I may not be as spiritually- 
minded as some, I certainly am sufficiently so to recognize the 
fact that there is a great Power —a great Power which is 
wiser and better and infinitely greater than our conception of 
it can be — lying behind all these phenomena of human exist- 
ence. Its benevolence, however, is not our kind of benevo- 
lence, its wisdom is not our kind of wisdom ; — ‘ His ways are 
not as our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts.” 

A few months ago, I had —I was going to say the pleas- 
ure —I had the instructive experience of being in the Jamaica 
earthquake, when, within thirty seconds, fifty thousand people 
were made homeless, six thousand people were killed, and as 
many more wounded — through no fault of theirs — under 
the dispensation of this Providence, this Fatherhood of God 
which you and I believe in, but which does not operate like 
human fatherhood and cannot be criticized by human standards. 
Will you say that in accepting this I am acting in “faith”? 
No, because I see, all through the creation, so much over- 
balancing wisdom and benevolence that I must accept these 
apparent exceptions to the general rule without attempting to 
explain them. I feel that we have a right to believe that all 
that is, is right, ina certain sense. I havea great deal of faith 
in fatalism. I am one of the most active people I know in the 
world, for I never find the day long enough to do the things 
that I think worth doing; yet Mr. Blanchard, here at my side, 
tells me if I believe in fatalism I am regarding the world and 
myself simply 28 an automaton! Nevertheless, when I feel 
my own shortcomings and the shortcomings of others, I often 
repeat to myself those wonderful lines of Bailey, in his poem 
entitled “ Festus,’’ which have never passed from my mind 
since I first read them sixty-two years ago: 


“Free will is but necessity in play, — 
The thunder-footed coursers of the sun. 
The ship which goes to sea informed with fire, — 
Obeying only its own iron force, 
Reckless of adverse tide, breeze dead, or weak 
As infant’s parting breath, too faint to stir 
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The feather held before it, —is as much 

The appointed thrall of all the elements 

As the white-bosomed bark which woos the wind, 
And when it dies desists. And thus with man; 
However contrary he set his heart 

To God, he is but working out His will ; 

And, at an infinite angle, more or less 

Obeying his own soul’s necessity. 

He only hath free will whose will is fate.” 


I hold that faith with the Mohammedans. But I do not 
practice it exactly after their plan, for I believe that part of 
the destiny of man is to make things better, and that the only 
thing which makes life worth living is, if we can, to be able 
honestly to say at its close, “ We hope that the world is a little 
better from the fact that we have lived in it.” [Applause.] 

There is progress. Three or four weeks ago I was invited 
by my Roman Catholic friends to attend the presentation of 
the Laetare medal to Miss Katherine Conway. There I saw 
some two or three thousand elegantly dressed, intelligent peo- 
ple, evidently cultivated, — many of them very highly so, — 
gathered to do honor to a woman. Upon the platform were 
many of the highest dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States; the Archbishop Coadjutor of this dio- 
cese, in the absence of the venerable man who was not able 
to attend; the Archbishop of Baltimore; the head of the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame in Indianapolis, which presents the medal 
once a year to some prominent Catholic American, for distin- 
guished service; and the Bishop of Rochester, who was the 
early friend and teacher of Miss Conway. These eminent men 
vied with each other in their praise of this woman. They said 
that Mr. Donahue, the founder of the great Catholic organ, 
The Pilot, did a great work and edited a noble paper ; that his 
successors made it still better; that John Boyle O'Reilly left 
it in a literary point of view much higher than before; but 
they all united in saying that the best editor they had ever 
had for the great Roman Catholic organ of the United States, 
the Boston Pz/ot, was Miss Katherine Conway, a woman. 
Does not that mean progress ?— progress from the time when 
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women were so lightly esteemed that the only safe place for 
them was a convent, until the present time, when Miss Conway 
as a journalist is recognized by the highest dignitaries of the 
church as one of the greatest Catholic Americans, and is given 
this medal? So you see there is progress everywhere. 

But there was one little thing that did somewhat detract 
from my enthusiasm. I applauded heartily almost everything 
that was said, for almost everything met my approval; but in 
his closing remarks the venerable Bishop of Rochester said 
that this country will never be what it ought to be, that society 
will never be what it should be, until public education is held 
and exercised only by the Roman Catholic church [laughter] ; 
that the whole system of public education by the State is a 
mistake, and that no fine morals and true culture can come to 
this country until education has passed into the hands of the 
Catholic hierarchy. I could not applaud that; I was obliged 
to keep silent. 

This Association has done a great work. It has made it 
possible for all classes of people to come together. Some one 
spoke with pleasure of the fact that at your meeting this morn- 
ing you had such a variety of beliefs. I wish you had had 
one more; I wish you had had an intelligent representative of 
Buddhism, because, if the New Testament word is true and 
‘a tree is known by its fruits,’ I am not sure but I should 
find a good many of you agreeing with me that Japanese 
Buddhism to-day is in advance of Russian Christianity. There- 
fore I am anxious to find a Buddhist who can tell me some- 
thing about his religion ; for who knows that I may not die a 
Buddhist, since I have ceased to be what is commonly called 
an Orthodox Christian ? ; 

Before closing, I want to remind you that this Free Relig- 
ious Association is not yet very widely understood. A gentle- 
man said to me, as I came into the hall this afternoon, “* What 
is this institution? What does it mean? What is free relig- 
ion?’’ ‘Well,’ I said, “it is the recognition of every man’s 
right to believe what he pleases, provided he is sincere and 
honest.” “Why!” he said, “would it admit a Roman Cath- 
olic?”’ « Yes,’’ I said, “certainly; and the Roman Catholic, 
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if he joined it, would admit you who are not a Roman Cath- 
olic.’” Really it is the co-operation which we have heard so 
well described this afternoon, — co-operation in religion as well 
as in industry; it teaches that, instead of fighting each other, 
all forms of human belief shall assist each other, recognizing 
the fact that there is but one object in life, and that is to learn 
the laws of Nature, which are the laws of God; and, when we 
have learned these, to try to live as nearly as possible in accord- 
ance with them. There is no such thing as supernaturalism ; 
Nature itself is the revelation of the Divine Being. We do 
not need to go to any book or to any church or to any creed 
if we will only study the life that is around us and in us, and 
try to learn what are the laws of Nature, for these are the per- 
petual, everlasting revelation of the Divine Nature, the only 
revelation which human beings have a right to trust and to 
follow. 

If I could look forward a hundred years, I should hope to 
see the ideas of this assembly the ideas of the American peo- 
ple. They are not its ideas as yet. I saw with sorrow to-day 
a beautiful spectacle —all those noble young high-school men, 
dressed in beautiful uniform, marching to martial music, every 
young man and boy carrying on his shoulder a weapon of de- 
struction and death; and I said to myself that a nation that 
is spending $200,000,000 a year (I think it was that amount 
it spent last year, certainly a hundred million) in building an 
unnecessary navy, when all that is needed is to unite with 
other civilized nations in an agreement to police the ocean and 
preserve peace, —I say, such a nation is neither civilized nor 
Christian nor religious, in the proper sense of those terms. 
[Applause.] I say, too, that so long as we are governed by 
monopolies and trusts and combinations of selfish aggregations 
of capital, increasing the cost of living, depressing industry, 
building up on one hand the slum and on the other hand the 
multi-millionaire, we are not a republic, but a plutocracy, and 
we have so much work to do that I don’t know where we ought 
to begin. 

But one thing I do know, —that your Association has the 
principle of freedom, the principle of pure religion and unde- 
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filed, that which visits the fatherless and the widow in their 
affliction and keeps itself unspotted from the world. That is 
religion. Religion is not dogma, it is life; it is the spirit in 
which we meet our fellow creatures, it is the spirit in which we 
work. Ido not know whether I am immortal or not; I sup- 
pose within ten years I shall find out — or I shall not find out, 
as the case may be; I am willing to wait and learn. But I do 
know that whatever is in the order of Nature we must accept, 
not only with resignation but with alacrity, and I think that 
every man and every woman ought to say, “ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him.” [Applause.] 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT MEAD, 


I should like to say a single word with reference to a word 
of Mr. Blackwell’s. Mr. Blackwell said that a gentleman in- 
quired of him: whether a Roman Catholic would be welcome 
here, and perhaps be invited to a place on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association. I wish to say that I do not 
believe there is a single officer among the twenty or more 
officers of the Free Religious Association who would not 
heartily welcome a Roman Catholic here, and to speak on this 
platform. Let me say more than that,—that just as we 
invited a Unitarian to-day, and a minister of the Episcopal 
church, and a minister of the Jewish church, so we invited a 
Roman Catholic. Ido not mention this as in any way remark- 
able, but I will ‘mention something else as possibly remarkable, 
namely, that the Roman Catholic whom we invited responded 
most cordially, and told us that he personally very much wished 
that he could come, that he believes in it and would like to 
stand on our platform, but that so many of his brethren would 
misunderstand the position, that out of regard for their feel- 
ings he chose not to come; but he believes the day is not far 
distant when Roman Catholics like himself will come gladly, 
and will be cordially approved in coming by the high dignita- 
ries of the church. This, I think, is worth making a note of. 
{ Applause. | 
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THE CHAIRMAN, — I have been trying all the afternoon to 
persuade Mr. Mead to say something to us, but it took our 
friend Mr. Blackwell to achieve that end. Mr. Blackwell 
assured us that his career as a prophet began early, and we 
are glad to find out that he is still in the business. I am in- 
clined to think that he does not need to go across the seas to 
Japan, or elsewhere, to find the kind of Buddhism, or spiritual 
religion, that he needs and wants; he has it written in his own 
heart. [Applause. ] 

And now you will all join with me in closing the meeting by, 
singing together the last hymn on the programme, — a hymn 
by Samuel Longfellow, —“O Life that maketh all things 
new.” 


“The Light which Lighteth 
Every Man.” 


O Lire that maketh all things new, — 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of men! 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again. 
From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 
From heart to heart the bright hope glows ; 
The lovers of the Light are one. 


One in the freedom of the Truth, 

One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 

One in the larger thought of God ; 
The freer step, the fuller breath, 

The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 

The Life that maketh all things new. 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
May 29, 1874. 
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Forty-First Annual Convention 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association of 


America 


Tue Forty-first Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
28, and Friday, May 29, 1908. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Boston, Thursday, May 28, 1908. 

The Forty-first Annual Business Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association was held this afternoon in the south 
parlor of the Parker Memorial Building. 

President Edwin D. Mead called the meeting to order at 
3.10. He offered a few remarks in which he reviewed the 
work of the Association, and he eulogized the members of the 
Association who had passed away since the last annual meet- 
ing, notably Mr. George W. Stevens. He also spoke of Miss 
Mary Dewey, one of the Association’s oldest and most devoted 
members, who was now debarred the pleasure of attending the 
meetings on account of the infirmities of age. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, presented his report for 
the year 1907-1908, showing a balance on hand of $3436.60. 
The report was accepted. 

The Secretary, Mr. Wm. H. Hamlen, read the report of 
the Fortieth Annual Business Meeting, and it was declared 
approved. 
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The Annual Report of the Secretary was read by that 
officer. It received a vote of acceptance and approval. 

Mr. James H. West read the Report of the Nominating 
Committee for the year 1908-1909. It was accepted, and the 
Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the entire list 
as presented. (See page 4 for List of officers for 1908-1909.) 

It was voted that the President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
be a committee to consider the expediency of publishing the 
proceedings of the coming Convention, with power to act in 
the matter as they may think best. 

Mr. James H. West spoke of the gaps in the published 
history of the Association, and urged that something be done 
toward supplying a more nearly continuous record. Messrs. 
Wendte, Wilcox, and others expressed their approval of such 
an attempt. The matter finally took the form of a motion, 
and it was voted that Messrs. West and Hamlen examine 
the materials from which a fuller account of the Association’s 
history may be obtained, and that they report their findings 
at a future meeting. 

Adjourned at 4.35 o'clock, until 10 o'clock, Friday, May 
29th. 

WiLiiamM H. HAMLEN, 


Secretary. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT, toa 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Free Religious 
Association of America : — 

The year just ended has been one of mild activity within 
our Association. The Annual Convention and Festival held 
in May, 1907, and a course of lectures given in March of the 
present year, make up the list of our public meetings. The 
Convention was held on Friday, May 31, in the large hall of 
the Parker Memorial. President Mead presided and made 
the introductory address. The other speakers were Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Charles D. 
Tenney, LL.D., Rev. Elwood Worcester, Ph.D., D.D., and 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 

The luncheon was spread in the lower hall, at 1.30 o'clock. 
At the close of the courses the presiding officer, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, called the company to order, and made 
an address of welcome and congratulation. His remarks 
were followed by addresses from Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., 
Mr. Ralph Albertson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. C. Han- 
ford Henderson, Ph.D., Senorita Carolina H. Huidobro, Mr. 
Henry Blackwell, and President Edwin D. Mead. Forty years 
having passed since the Association was organized, the subject 
of the day was announced as ‘‘The Forty Years’ Gain in Re- 
ligion.”” At the Luncheon the theme was largely treated in 
the vein of reminiscence. The events of the Association’s 
early years were recalled, and eloquent tributes were paid to 
the memory of the men and women who organized it, and who 
gave it their unremitting service. 

The three lectures in the course planned by President Mead 
were held in the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, Joy 
Street, Boston, on the Sunday afternoons of March 8, 15, and 
22. The subjects and speakers were respectively as follows : 
‘‘Man’s Need of Religion,” by Mr. William M. Salter; “Re- 
formed Judaism and Reformed Christianity,” by Rabbi Charles 
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Fleischer ; and “Religious Progress in the Last Two Gen- 
erations,” by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. The interest that these lectures aroused 
has strengthened the belief that a longer course given ina 
larger hall would be welcomed by the public, and the subject 
will probably be considered by the Board of Directors in the 
Autumn. 

A full report of the proceedings of the Fortieth Annual 
Meeting was published in pamphlet form in August, and copies 
of it were sent gratis to the members of the Association and 
to several schools and libraries. This is the first publication 
of the kind that the Association has issued since the annual 
pamphlet of 1903. 

During the year the Association has lost by death Pere 
of its most devoted members. Among these is Harriet O. 
(Mrs. Charles) Peirce, of Middleboro, Mass., who died in that 
town Nov..2,1907. Mrs. Peirce is portrayed by one who well 
knew her as “a woman of fine mind, an omnivorous reader,— 
a soul that had come out of great tribulation and had been the 
subject of bitter persecution.” In her latter years she was a 
regular attendant at the Unitarian Church in Middleboro, and 
was one of the largest contributors to its support. She was 
also deeply interested in the Free Religious Association, and 
in her will has bequeathed to it the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars. It is said of her that this legacy ‘represents conviction 
of the sharpest sort.” Perhaps Mrs. Peirce should be called a 
friend rather than a member of this Association, for in the 
membership list of the present Secretary her name does not 
appear. She may have been one of the many who have at- 
tended our meetings year after year, and who have deposited 
the yearly membership fee without leaving their names. In 
any case we are glad that one so highly esteemed as was Mrs. 
Peirce by her friend and neighbor from whom this sketch (in 
the main) has been obtained, was attracted to our Association. 
Both her name and her legacy shall receive our grateful re- 
membrance, 

Died in Paris, Nov. 17, 1907, in his seventy-sixth year, 
Moncure Daniel Conway, a man of world-wide reputation, and 
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a Vice-President of this Association since 1887. His death 
called forth columns of tribute and comment in the press of 
England and North America. A Methodist preacher in his 
early manhood, later a preacher in Unitarian pulpits, and, after 
that, the minister at the famous South Place Chapel, London, 
he traversed in the course of his ministerial career every phase 
of religious experience. He also attained eminence as a 
biographer, newspaper correspondent, and traveler. His: auto- 
biography, the book entitled “Memories and Experiences,” 
published in 1904, ranks among the great works of its kind. 


Mr. Conway was a resident of London when this Association | 


was organized, but on the occasion of its first anniversary, in 
1868, a letter was received from him in which he commended 
the new movement and pledged his support to it. In 1885 
he returned to this country for a few years’ sojourn. On the 
evening of October 9 of that year our Association spread in 
his honor a banquet at Meionaon Hall, Tremont Temple. At 
that festival he delivered a noteworthy address entitled “Our 
Armageddon.” In subsequent years he spoke several times 
from our platform, his last speech being the one delivered at 
our Annual Convention of 1898, when the country was at war 
with Spain. The subject on which he that day addressed us 
was “International Ethics.” 

Few Americans, perhaps few men of any country, have had 
a wider acquaintance with the leaders of modern thought than 
had Mr. Conway. Especially was this the case while he was 
the minister of the South Place Chapel. Here many of the 
great thinkers of the time found their way and became his 
personal friends. The ripened convictions of such a man 
cannot fail to impress thoughtful men and women, and this 
brief sketch may fittingly close with the following quotation 
from almost the last page of his last book, “My Pilgrimage 
to the Wise Men of the East” : 

«Were my ministry to begin over again I should assume 
that the old theological ideas exist no more in minds capable 
of ideas, but make for the nests in which the ova of defunct 
superstitions are bred into living wrongs. These nests are in 
the nerves, in timid complaisance, in the torpor of habit, the 
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dread of isolation, which lead the leaders to a conformity with 
the ritual of human sacrifice. For every sacrifice is a human 
sacrifice — be it a sacrifice of reason, veracity, moral freedom, 
pleasure, happiness, or the senses, and implies a low and mean 
conception of deity.” 

At our last Annual Meeting mention was made of the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Lydia G. Stevens, the wife of our Assist- 
ant Secretary, the wedded union of this couple having num- 
bered the noteworthy space of sixty-three years. Weare now 
pained to record the passing from life of Mr. Stevens, who 
died, after a brief sickness, Jan. 12, in his ninety-first year. 
Mr. Stevens’s membership in the Free Religious Association 
dated from the time of its organization in 1867, and there has 
been no year in its history in which he has not rendered it 
some service. For him to accept any office or a place on any 
committee was a guarantee that his part of the work would be 
efficiently performed ; yet whatever he did was so modestly 
and quietly accomplished that only those who were closely 
associated with him could estimate the value of his services. 
Like many of our older members he was an admirer of 
Theodore Parker, and a staunch supporter of the famous 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society down to the day of its 
dissolution. He was fondly attached to country life, and his 
happiest days were those spent away from the city at his sum- 
mer home in Chester, N. H. There, no longer ago than 
October last, he gathered and harvested, unaided by other 
hands than his own, thirty barrels of apples. Up to that time, 
a walk of eight miles did not fatigue him. He appeared to 
have none of the infirmities of age except a slight deafness. 

He was a writer of charming letters, and the friends who 
were the recipients of these love to think that, had he given 
his life to literature, another shining name would have been 
added to its scroll. The ambition to shine did not in the least 
possess him. His means were not large, yet his hospitality 
was liberal and always genuinely bestowed. His will contains 
bequests public and private that will make him long remem- 
bered. Among the former is a gift of four hundred dollars to 
this Association. Another legacy, probably the one in which 
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he felt the deepest interest, is five thousand dollars to his be- 
loved birthplace, the town of Chester, N. H., to be used in the 
construction of a town hall. At our annual meetings, no 
matter who might be absent, Mr. Stevens was always present, 
and usually, as a member of the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented the list of officers for the ensuing year. To-day his 
place is vacant, and we shall see him here nomore. In bidding 
him farewell we say that among our departed members no man 
is more tenderly enshrined in memory than is George W. 
Stevens. 

It is only the other day that the earth received the body of 
one who was a friend of the Association from the start, and 
who for four years was one of its prominent workers, Frederic 
May Holland, who died May 17, at Concord, Mass., aged 
seventy-two years. From 1883 to 1887 Mr. Holland was a 
member of our Board of Directors. During a part of this 
period he was, first, the Assistant Secretary of the Association, 
and later he was elected to its chief secretaryship. Failing 
health compelled him, at the close of his term of office, to 
retire from active participation in our work. He was, for 
several years, a frequent contributor to the /zdex when that 
paper was edited by his friend, Francis Ellingwood Abbot, and 
also after that, when the paper became the official organ of 
this Association. He was also one of the most frequent con- 
tributors to the ew /deal magazine. Mr. Holland was the 
author of several notable books, his first, “The Reign of the 
Stoics,” appearing in 1879. This was followed by “ Stories 
from Robert Browning,” “ Rise of Intellectual Liberty from 
Thales to Copernicus,” and the “ Life of Frederick Douglass.” 
On graduating from the Harvard Divinity School in 1862, he 
became a Unitarian minister. He sided with Theodore Parker, 
whom he greatly admired, in the famous controversy which 
his preaching aroused. About 1877 Mr. Holland retired from 
the ministry. On becoming a layman his interest in social 
and religious matters did not slacken, as was frequently at- 
tested by his spoken and written word. Of quick conscience 
and sure courage, he had, withal, the delicate and retiring 
nature that so often marks the man in whom the love of liter- 
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ature is the dominant tendency. His was that quiet, gentle 
force which, in the long run, proves itself to be effectual for 
all good things, yet which in its day and generation so often 
fails to be truly rated. The work he performed, the. friends 
he made and held, and the memories he leaves behind justify 
his life. He passes from our mortal sight, but he abides in 
our remembrance among the noble and the good. 

The report that our Treasurer is able to present is indeed 
a gratifying one. The care regarding outlays that has been 
exercised for several years, together with the bequests that 
have come to us, has placed the Association in sound financial 
condition. It is well to remember, however, that in other days 
a similar state of our treasury led to the adoption of projects 
which resulted in deficits, and alienated from the Association 
some who had been among its warmest friends. Continued 
prudence should therefore be the Association’s steadfast prac- 
tice. : 

The call issued in 1906, and again in 1907, for copies of 
our annual reports from 1867 to 1872 inclusive, is again put 
forth. Members having any of these numbers which they are 
willing to spare will confer a favor on the Association by for- 
warding them to the Secretary. 

The Forty-first Annual Convention, to be held in Parker 
Memorial Hall to-morrow, has been carefully planned. A 
thorough presentation of the subject of the day is expected, 
and a large and sympathetic audience is hoped for. 

WittiaAmM H. HAMLEN, 
Secretary. 
Boston, May 28, 1908. 
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Forty-first Annual Convention. 


The Forty-first Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in the large audience-room 
of the Parker Memorial Building, in Boston, Friday morning, 
May 29,1908. The general subject announced upon the pro- 
gramme was “ THE CuurcH oF To-Day.” 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE. PRESIDENT; 
EDWIN D. MEAD, BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Church of To-day” certainly seems to be one of the 
most interesting subjects at this moment before the people, 
if we may judge by the large number of utterances and writ- 
ings concerning it. The words in which this subject is framed 
upon our programme are precisely the words of the title of a 
book which has just been published by three of the different 
religious publishing houses of this country, — the Unitarians, 
the Universalists, and the Congregationalists, — an indication 
of the catholicity of the book and of the wide scope of its 
appeal. I mean the work of Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, who is 
to speak to us this afternoon. A little while before, there 
was published that interesting work by Rev. Washington 
Gladden upon “The Church and Modern Thought.” Many 
of you have read the work by Stanton Coit, the head of the 
Ethical Culture work in England, which in many ways is the 
most significant work of all, perhaps the most thoughtful of 
these books ; a book which pleads for some sort of an ‘‘ estab- 
lishment” again of religion, taking something like the position 
which you will remember James Martineau took during his life, 
looking forward to a time when the religions of the world 
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will become so united and so sympathetic that some form of 
establishment might again take place. The matter has been 
discussed in our own community lately, in a very pungent 
and suggestive manner, by Professor Zueblin, of Chicago, 
whose lectures at Harvard University have attracted much 
attention. We have been reading the address which aroused 
so much interest in New York, by Mr. Aked, who comes 
from Great Britain, as Mr. Walsh, the first speaker of this 
morning, comes — the address in which he dwelt with warm 
feeling and in rather a startling way upon the fact that the 
church does not have the hold upon the community which 
it used to have. The Churchman, the representative and 
leading organ of the Episcopal Church, has just published 
an article which has been the occasion of much comment in 
Episcopal circles, arguing the same thing — arguing that the 
Episcopal Church is not doing, and that the churches of Amer- 
ica generally are not doing, a work commensurate with what 
the church used to do in society. 

Now, this may be so or may not be so, but it is a thing 
that needs to be discussed. In this very week, since our pro- 
gramme was issued, we have had Dr. Parkhurst here in Boston, 
talking to us about the relation of the church to modern society 
and the modern State ; and among the Unitarian meetings this 
week at Tremont Temple was one devoted to “ The Liberal 
Church of To-day.” 

I am one of those who believe —I suspect that most of us 
believe —that men cannot be religious in the most effective 
way in this world by themselves. If we have to be citizens 
together, if we have to co-operate to have a good State, then 
we need to be religious together, we need to touch elbows, if 
our religious influence is to be brought to bear effectively 
upon society. And the church, whatever name we call it by, 
— religious organization, religion as an institution, — must 
forever, I believe, play its part in a healthy, a well-moralized, 
and an efficient society. 

In a little book which I wrote twenty years ago perhaps, I 
ventured the remark that the dispensation of the church 
seemed succeeded, or to be succeeded, by what might be called 
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the dispensation of the commonwealth. I am not sure whether 
it was a true or exact generalization. I meant by it —and 
this is certainly true — that we are seeing at this time in our 
society, all over Europe and America, a wonderful diversifica- 
tion of the forms and influences of religion in society ; and that 
fact, I believe, is at the basis of this inquiry which we are now 
seeing pressed so widely. 

I never forget, when this question comes up, as it does 
come up again and again in various ways, those wise words of 
Emerson in his last religious essay, — I think it was the last, 
— ‘The Preacher.” The address was given in the Harvard 
Divinity School chapel, in 1879, almost exactly forty years 
after he had given in the same place his epoch-making dis- 
course upon religion, his famous Divinity School address. It 
is significant that at the end of his long life he should have 
made the subject matter of his later address, and its main 
inspirational thoughts, the same as those of the earlier address. 
Emerson, above all other Americans, and perhaps above all 
other modern men, had an inextinguishable and omnipotent 
faith in the human soul and in progressive human society. 
He believed humanity to be so divine, believed the divine to be 
so immanent and controlling, that nothing was permanently, 
or even long, in danger, but that the very divinity in the atoms 
would assert itself in every extremity and create new institu- 
tions commensurate with the growing needs. He rejoiced, in 
his essay upon “The Preacher,” upon two institutions which 
he believed would prove the permanent grounds of solution 
in America, and in Christendom, of. all our gravest religious 
problems ; they were the institution of the pulpit, and the in- 
stitution of Sunday as a recognized day when the ordinary 
business and secular activities of men cease and society takes 
time for contemplation ; the institution of a day set apart for 
men to think upon eternal things and fundamental religious 
principles, and the institution of the prophetic speech of man 
to man. When one of the most noteworthy movements of the 
time in France and Germany —not from avowedly religious 
circles, but from the organized bodies of working men — is 
such a movement for the careful regard of the welfare of men 
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through one rest day in seven, I wish that all men might read 
that wonderful tribute and exhortation, that warning and com- 
mand from Emerson, concerning the importance to society of 
giving one day in seven to contemplation. _[Applause.] That 
is something that all of us, whatever our particular religion, 
need always to remember; as we should remember also his 
impressive tribute to the preacher — to the profession of the 
preacher — to the opportunity, so often the only opportunity, 
given to the religious teacher to help man and bring man to 
think upon high things. 

Now, with one day in seven set apart for contemplation, 
and with men going out into the world devoting themselves 
to the specific purpose of preaching religion, I believe that the 
institutions of religion are safe. They may change, — and 
haply we may be found fighting against God when we are 
resisting change. But religious institutions will shape them- 
selves aright, will shape themselves at any rate beneficently, 
if there is earnestness of thought behind. 

I should like to add only one thing, a thing which comes home 
to us especially here in New England, when we remember what 
it is to which religiously we were born ;— that is, the church 
polity, the religious polity, which planted New England, which 
is a polity in various ways adhered to by almost all men who 


are likely to accept a call to this platform where all theologies 
come, — where often men of the Presbyterian polity and the 
Episcopal polity come, though in the history of this Associa- 
tion it has been found that the men who naturally gravitate 
here, the men to whom we most commonly turn, are men 
who in their different places stand for the polity of independ- 
ency, the principle of congregationalism. That wonderful 
democracy of religion for which, away back in the days of 
Elizabeth, Robert Brown stood in his pregnant essays upon 
the life and manner of all true Christians, — which sent our 
Pilgrim Fathers to Plymouth, —which, when Puritanism in 
England came to its full logical fruition in the Commonwealth, 
was the dominant polity with Cromwell and Milton and their 
great associates, — that democratic polity putting over no gath- 
erings of religious men any superior or regulating episcopate or 
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synod, I believe to be the great guarantee of freedom and the 
great help and cradle for all advance. 

With an independent polity, with such a conception of the 
church or religious organization, by whatever name we call it, 
which believes that wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in sincerity of thought and innocency of life there is 
all that is necessary to constitute a valid religious organiza- 
tion, — with that great prophetic polity, with a rational one day 
in seven for contemplation upon serious and eternal ends, and 
with men called to the work of preaching a high religion, I 
believe that what is necessary will surely come, will always 
duly come. 

I cannot forget that this year is the third centennial of the 
birth of John Milton; nor can I forget that it was Frederick 
Denison Maurice, the great English divine, who said that early 
New England seemed to him a translation into plain prose of the 
dream which haunted Milton his whole life long. The best 
thing which New England, which America, has given to the 
world — which was indeed, along with the Puritan devotion, 
the realization of John Milton’s dream —is freedom in local 
government, the town meeting, and freedom in religion, the 
independent local religious organization. With that realization 
of the dream of John Milton, with freedom and democracy in 
religion, with a rational Sabbath, and a prophetic pulpit, I for 
one have no fear, 


We are particularly happy in our speakers this morning, in 
the variety of standpoints which they represent, and I may 
say in the wide geography which they represent. In one 
matter we are disappointed. Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, of 
Cincinnati, whom we expected to have with us, is not here, 
A close friend and fellow-worker of his from Cincinnati, Rev. 
George Clarke Cox, is with us and will speak at the Festival 
this afternoon ; and this morning to this platform will come 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, who else would have spoken in the 
afternoon. 

Whatever may be true of churches in Boston, or of churches 
in many parts of Great Britain, it certainly is not true that the 
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first speaker of this morning fails to construe the duty of the 
church in a way which keeps him active all the time in bring- 
ing his church to bear upon politics and upon human society. 
He is not simply the minister of a church— he is one of the 
councilors of his municipality, where he has been active in 
making Dundee, more nearly than it was before, a valid baili- 
wick of the kingdom of God. This political side of his religion 
is what first brought him to the attention of some of us in 
America. He has been most earnest and conspicuous in his 
efforts to keep his own government and the people of Great 
Britain true to the lofty ideals of humanity and of international 
justice. It is a great pleasure to welcome to this platform, 
and to introduce to you, the Rev. Walter Walsh, of Dundee. 
[ Applause. ] 


mODRHSS BY REV. WALTER WALSH; 
OES DUNDEE, SCOTEAND 


Mr. President and Friends : — 


It is a great delight, as the minister of a perfectly free and 
_ independent church, — whose only basis of union is that the 
members shall seek to pursue goodness and truth and that 
they shall endeavor to make the spirit of Christ the governing 
principle of life and conduct,— to stand this morning in a build- 
ing dedicated and sacred to the memory of Theodore Parker, 
that great teacher of truth and great fighter for freedom, for 
civic purity, and for national righteousness, whose inspiring dis- 
courses on religion fill my mind and are often in my hand, and 
and indeed on more than one occasion have been taken into my 
pulpit in order that my congregation might have a lesson from 
him who, being dead, yet speaks from his far Italian grave. 
Our subject this morning is “ The Church of To-day.” The 
definitions of ‘‘The Church”’ are very many, and while I agree 
with Mr. Crooker, in the volume to which your President has 
referred, that one of the most important questions that we have 
to consider to-day is the position and future of the church, yet 
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we all apprehend a very great difficulty in defining “The 
Church,” —as much difficulty, perhaps, as we have in defining 
the doctrines which the church is to teach. I will not trouble 
you with many definitions; I will give you one of my own, 
which at least has the merit of brevity, and which I hope will 
fit as much of our subject as I am to present this morning. 

I would define the church as love organized. This will take 
her right away up to the highly articulated and hierarchical 
forms of the Church of Rome and of the Eastern Church, for 
they in their way are seeking to organize love, and to shape 
beneficence, mercy, truth, goodness, upon the nations of the 
earth. It will take us right away to the worshipers in 
Quaker meetings, in Unitarian meetings, in Parker Memori- 
als, and to those who, apart from any social body whatever, 
but in units and in twos and threes, are seeking to bring the 
principles of Christianity, as they understand it, —the ideas 
of Jesus,— into human life. These in their way are seeking 
also to organize love. 

Organization is not a thing of bodies only ; it may be, and 
it ought much more to be,a union of souls. And, indeed, 
where there is no organization of bodies whatever, —no 
hierarchy, no political constitution, —there may yet be a 
much more real and genuine organization in affinities of mind, 
in sympathies of soul, in action and re-action of thought, and in 
all the outgoing and incoming of the passions and impulses 
of human nature from one being to another. I hope you will 
permit me to stretch my definition of the church to include 
this kind of organization also, —the subtle and impalpable 
and intangible organization of souls, included in that universal 
church whose function is to organize love and make its pres- 
ence known and felt in human life. 

Accepting this definition, we shall see in a few minutes 
how we can apply it. You remember that in one of the old 
prophecies a seer of ancient times ascends his watch-tower, 
and calls out, «‘ Watchman, what of the night?” and there 
comes to him the answer, “The morning cometh.” This is 
the attitude of the elect souls of to-day, as well as of the souls 
of the ancient world in the times when Medes, Persians, 
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Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, successively waged the battles of 
empire. In our day the potent forces of evil and of goodness, 
of righteousness and of sin, of selfishness and of faith, all the 
spirits of hate, envy, selfishness, and revenge out of the vasty 
deep, are struggling for empire— the empire of man’s soul, 
the possession of the human race. And the war is to-day 
just the same as it always was, under whatever forms waged 
and under whatever political pretenses, — always God’s war 
against the incoming evil, selfishness, lust, and greeds which 
destroy human nature. We have to-day to climb our watch- 
tower and see what are the signs of the times for the church 
of to-day and for the church of to-morrow. 

That being so, I think we will see that the church of to-day 
is seeking for a more clearly defined moral ideal. Weare not 
satisfied with the moral ideals of the past. We see that there 
is, inside the church, too much subordination to power, wealth, 
social prestige, and political influence. Majorities of votes 
and influence of money have swayed too much the counsels 
and even the teachings of the churches, and this is a phase that 
we condemn, and which we must speedily relegate to the past. 
We worship, or we admire, at the shrine of a crucified man — 
a man who symbolizes sacrificial love, self-abnegation even 
unto death; and it is utterly discordant with the fitness of 
things that a church which professes to adore at the foot of 
the cross should be found making calculations of its greatness 
and influence in the number of its pew-holders, or in the 
wealth of the people who occupy sittings in its borders. We 
must get away from all calculations of expediency. The 
diplomatic devil and the commercial devil must both be cast 
out of the house of God. [Applause.] We must place 
emphasis upon the value of man as man, upon humanity pure 
and simple. In the interests of man as man, the degraded 
pauper at one end of the social scale and the too frequently 
degraded multi-millionaire at the opposite end of the scale 
must both be abolished, and the Christian church* must set 
itself to organize the love of sympathy and the love of benefi- 
cence, so that the products of the earth and the resources of 
the Creator may be more equitably and more sufficiently 
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spread abroad for the physical and the natural as well as the 
spiritual betterment of His children. 

Then, following that, —if this moral ideal takes its right 
place, — the church of to-day must abolish more and more as 
its test and standard of goodness all theological criteria; and 
it must extinguish all sectarian differences. [Applause.] I 
do not mean, of course, that theological study is to cease. 
The speculative interests of the intellect of man, of the in- 
quiring soul of man, must always have their place. Nor do 
I mean that the church of the future will occupy perhaps one 
uniform and defined fold, or compress itself into one organized 
body. But I believe that theological differences will pass 
away as tests and standards of Christianity, and that sectarian 
differences will no longer divide those who are united in devo- 
tion to the moral ideal. As soon as it is found that Unitar- 
ians, Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, Quakers, Plymouth 
Brethren, and, if you like, even Nothingarians, all alike bow 
worshipfully before the moral ideal of unselfishness, an ex- 
ample of which is erected on the cross, that moment they will 
cease to bite and devour one another ; that moment they will 
cease to say, “I am right and you are wrong, and until you 
agree with me I will boycott you and excommunicate you and 
ostracize you even in social affairs.’ That spirit will have 
passed away to the hell it came from, and men will work, 
worship, pray, and dine together (this last not the least out- 
ward and visible sign of grace !) — will work, worship, pray and 
dine together, not because their intellects have seen eye to 
eye, nor because they are found in the same visible church, 
but because they all alike bow to the authority of love —the 
love that was displayed by the Crucified, which is symbolized 
by the cross, and which is expressed in the moral ideal of the 
church, — love organized. 

Then also we must endeavor more and more to socialize 
this religion ; that is to say, we must bring Christianity, the 
moral ideal of Jesus and of his followers, into closer relations 
with all human civic and political affairs. ‘The time must 
forever pass away when the Christian church shall be a mon- 
astic institution living apart from the people. Still less must 
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it be a parasitical institution living upon the people. More 
and more the church must be an institution living for the peo- 
ple, —if necessary, dying for the people, climbing Cavalries for 
the people, making sacrifices for the people, commanding the 
people’s homage and the people’s devotion, not by ecclesiasti- 
cal enthronements and spiritual tyrannies, but by the sweet 
and resistless compulsion of love organized into deeds. This 
church must make its way into all the civic, political, and labor 
affairs of our time. I do not mean that the church must be- 
come a political engine, or a sanitary inspector, or that the 
ministers must draft acts of parliament in the pulpit. But I 
do mean that the church, not only by its leaders and teachers, 
—though naturally they should of course lead, —but the 
whole elect body of ren and women in whom .God has put 
his spirit, the whole body of men and women organized for 
love, and therefore for service, must carry its brains and its 
sympathies into the world of industry and the world of com- 
merce and the world of labor, and make its beneficent, its 
pacifying, its uplifting influence felt in the disputes between 
capital and labor, in the enstrangements between employer 
and mén. It must rebuke the rancor of the poor, — inflamed, 
it may be, by a sense of wrong and injustice; reminding even 
the poor that man cannot live by bread alone. And certainly 
it must rebuke the lawless power of the rich who use their 
mighty and almost omnipotent resources for the grinding of 
the face of the poor, for the destroying of the life of child- 
hood. A church that cannot or dare not so rebuke an in- 
flamed and proud plutocracy, which dare not so rebuke perhaps 
a selfish and envious democracy, is a church that ought to 
pass away as incompetent to teach men the elementary lessons 
of civilized life, namely, how they can live together in mutual 
peace and happiness. A church which cannot so teach our 
world has become an impostor church, has become a disquali- 
fied church, and must pass away to make room for a nobler 
institution which shall better fulfill the will of God the Father 
of men, and better express the moral ideals of the man of 
Calvary. [Applause.] 

Then, —I must close with this thought, —this must be 
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carried into international affairs, as well as into national. 
This moral ideal, this organized love, must be brought to bear 
upon the international relations of men. Under the influence 
of that spirit we must give up talking about “foreigners,” 
—we must abolish the pernicious distinction between domes- 
tic and foreign in our public affairs. As we have, I hope, in 
our missionary affairs abolished the stupid and unmeaning 
and unhistorical distinction between heathen and Christians, 
and as we have in our private life abolished the distinction 
between secular and sacred, so no nation of men will be to us 
foreigners, but all will be brothers of the equal Father, brothers 
of the equal Christ. 

Following this, we would abolish all those forms of national 
life which seek to profit one nation at the expense of a brother 
nation. I find, for example, in my country, and I dare say it 
is the same in yours, that public education and, more espe- 
cially, technical education are being discussed in the pages 
of our reviews, not so much with a view to promoting the 
efficiency of British youth for their own sake, nor so much 
for the sake of promoting the commonwealth of man, but in 
order to beat the German artisan or the American working- 
man in the markets of the world. Similarly, I find that pro- 
tective tariffs are adopted by one nation or another, or by all; 
even in my own nation there is a propaganda to-day to re-erect 
those selfish barriers of commercialism between the nations. 
The church of the future, —love organized, — will organize 
equality of distribution, will organize the service of commodi- 
ties, will organize the equitable and beneficent distribution of 
the products of the earth, and of man’s ingenuity, among all 
the peoples of the earth, so that the richest shall become the 
servant of the poorest, and all alike shall seek to follow the 
ideal of mutual aid, mutual service, mutual suffering of pov- 
erty, and mutual distribution of earth’s riches. 

Time would fail me to speak of the international wars of 
the earth. After we have abolished all those forms of inter- 
national selfishness to which I have alluded —the Chinese 
opium trade, the African brandy trade, and the infamous and 
unspeakable traffic in women’s souls throughout various 
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European nations, — when we have abolished these together 
with all forms of selfish protective tariffs, we must not rest 
till we have abolished international wars, till generals and 
admirals are relics of a barbarous and forgotten past [Ap- 
plause], and implements of warfare take their place in our 
museums along with the instruments of torture of the In- 
quisition and the pistols of duelists, while all the nations of 
the earth shall seek peace and pursue it, worshiping together 
‘ at the feet of the moral ideal of unselfishness and sacrifice. 
Then, mounting on the watch-tower and looking abroad upon 
the clouds and mists which envelop modern life, it may be 
given to us to say, in the words of our brave Robert Browning : 


“God ’s in His Heaven, 
All ’s right with the world,’— 


and “*Watchman, what of the night?’ ‘The morning 
cometh !’”*+ {[Applause.] 


THE PRESIDENT. — The Rev. Charles E. Beals, from whom 
we shall next hear, is the Field Secretary of the American 
Peace Society. That is tantamount to saying that he stands 
for the effort for international justice which Mr. Walsh in his 
closing words so impressively touched. For years he has 
been the minister of the Prospect Street Congregational 
Church in Cambridge, and in his pulpit and in his citizenship 
he has stood for that “organized love” of which we have 
also heard from Mr. Walsh. I have great pleasure in calling 
upon Rev. Charles E. Beals. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS BY REV. CHARLES” EY BEARS 
OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : — 


If there is to be a church to-morrow, it will be because the 
church of to-day is a progressive church. I speak, then, to 
the theme of progressive religion. 

Religion, I take it, is the bond which binds man to God. 
It would seem, then, that the more we can know about these 
two parties, God and man, the better we shall understand the 
relation between them. Although we do not know so much 
to-day, in this scientific age, about God as the old theologians 
did — although, as a Philistine has said, it is better not to 
know so much than to be a theologian and know so much that 
is not so—yet, watching His works, observing the method 
of His operations, we see that that which is characteristic of 
the Deity is that He achieves His ends by the process and 
method of growth. This is not only true of the corn harvest, 
and of the slower coal harvest, but also of the more difficult 
idea and ideal harvest. And on the other side, when we con- 
sider man, we see that his distinguishing characteristic is his 
capacity for growth. 

I once heard the venerable Bishop Carman, the father of 
Bliss Carman, say that Jesus Christ died for the multiplica- 
tion-table ; and*he then went on to say that because man was 
capable of the multiplication-table, God thought that he was 
worth a great sacrifice. Now, I suppose an educated horse 
can do very many wonderful things, but I never heard of any 
of the lower animals that had mastered zz ¢ofo the multiplica- 
tion-table. And it is in this great capacity for growth that 
we think we have one of the strongest intimations of immor- 
tality. As a wise man has said, “If there be not immortal 
progress, then the blessed will end in a state of oblivion.” 

When to this factt hat God achieves His ends by growing 
things, and that man’s distinguishing characteristic is his 
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capacity for growth, we add the fact that all living things 
grow or die, we are all the more inclined to believe that 
religion, if it be a living and vital thing, must be a progressive 
thing. 2 

Now, what is there that shall make possible or guarantee 
or necessitate eternal progress in religion? I answer that 
question, which is a fair one, in a frank way, by saying that 
it is because of religion’s flying goal. 


“The fiend that man harries is love of the best.” 


We attain a certain ideal; we measure up and realize our con- 
ception of the religious life; but, having climbed to this new 
height, we see that there are peaks on beyond that are higher 
than anything we have yet done. And so, as a Scottish 
philosopher has told us, it is because there is so much of the 
divine nature in man, so much of essential deity in the human 
personality,-that he never can be contented while there is a 
gap remaining between his ideal and his actual self. As Pro- 
fessor Palmer says, we can never say, ‘‘I am a person”; we 
can only say, “I am aspiring and struggling to be a person.” 
This only means a certain stage on the way toward realiza- 
tion. We always are not, but we ever hope to be. 

I heard a story about a little boy who tumbled out of bed 
one night. His nursie picked him up and said, “ Tommie, 
how did it happen?”’ and Tommie said, wiping his eyes and 
boo-hoo-ing, “I suppose it was because I was sleeping too 
near where I got in.’ I think that is the way with the re- 
ligious life of a great many of us. We are sleeping too near 
where we got in. We stopped. The period comes of which 
John Robinson spoke long ago — we cease to grow. 

Now, what is true of the individual is also true of institu- 
tional religion. When a church which has had a great task, 
which has been born out of great sacrifice, ceases to be a 
church of use, and becomes a religion of mere usage, then 
God rejects it. Oftentimes we hear people tell us that the 
church is a divine institution, and that, because founded by 
God, it cannot die. We have only to point to history, and 
show them church after church, score after score of churches, 
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that have died, — churches just as truly founded of God as the 
Protestant church to-day, — rejected of God. And I will tell 
you how you can tell when God has rejected a church. 
When men have ceased to find a church humanly useful, 
when men have passed by the church and rejected it and 
discarded it because it was no longer helpful, then you may 
make up your mind that God has rejected that church also ; 
for the church was made for man and not man for the church. 
[ Applause. | 

I should like to develop this thought more at length, but I 
pass on to say that not only must religion be a living and 
progressive thing, but that its interpretation must be a pro- 
gressive and living and fresh interpretation in each age. In 
one of the chapels in Florence is a picture by a famous artist 
of the Middle Ages. It is a picture of Christ walking the 
waves and extending his saving arm to rescue Peter, who is 
sinking beneath the billows. In order that every beholder 
may know that a storm is on, the artist, with his mediaeval 
conception of things, has painted in, upon the clouds, some 
little beings like babies or cherubs, with blow-guns, blowing 
against the sails. That is the conventional way of telling the 
people of the Middle Ages that there is a storm. It is all 
very ludicrous to us to-day, — there are other ways of repre- 
senting a storm ; but sometimes I think we have conceptions 
embodied in the old creeds which are as ridiculous, as obsolete, 
as the cherubs with blow-guns blowing against the sails of 
those ships. We live ina scientificage. Science has marched 
on in the face of steady opposition and persecution. Scientists 
have been burned, scientists have been ostracized, but science 
has driven dogma from ditch after ditch, even to the last 
trench. Dogma and authority in the end have had to sur- 
render. Men were burned, and their books were burned, but 
truth has marched on, as it ever does and as it ever will. 

Now, if the church will adopt the laboratory spirit, and the 
laboratory method; if the church will be open and above- 
board, and tell its honest thinking; if the church, without 
mental reservation or equivocation, will give its simple mes- 
sage in an honest and understandable way ; if the church will 
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put facts above formula, and subordinate creeds to reality, 
then the church will have a hearing in a scientific age. But 
if the church, in the spirit of the “big stick,” says to people, 
“You must swallow what we put into your mouth, without 
winking,’ — which is the “big stick’’ idea of authority, — 
then the church will receive an increasing — what shall I say ? 
—neglect? The world, which is moving, will move by. The 
church will stand still, and may continue to scowl and say : 
« This is not religion, and that is not religion,” but the world 
will continue to advance. And so the plea is for a re-inter- 
pretation, a re-expression, from the view-point of to-day ; for 
people insist on beginning where we are, and not beginning 
from the vision-point of the people of the Middle Ages. 
There must be this progress in vision, this reinterpretation ; 
there must be a re-birth of doctrine as well as the re-birth of 
experience. 

The third and’most important thing that I shall say — and 
I must gallop along and not amplify these things, but simply 
throw them out in the way of suggestion — is that there must 
be not only a re-birth of religious experience, and the reinter- 
pretation of religious truths, the re-birth of doctrine, but in a 
similar manner there must be a re-birth of application of re- 
ligion, a re-birth of ethics. Just as doctrine is a progressive 
thing, and orthodoxy an advancing thing, — not a static thing, 
but a dynamic thing, — so we find ethics progressive, advanc- 
ing. One need not go far to find illustrations. Take, if you 
will, the subject of slavery We did not think much about 
the evil of slavery, even here in New England, in the days of 
our great-great-grandfathers. If it had paid, I suppose we 
should have gone on holding slaves. But to-day it is an 
unbearable thought. I knaw they say that over in the Congo 
the slave traffic is on; but just as soon as the Christian 
governments of the world satisfy themselves that these charges 
are true, just as soon as they can sift the evidence and find 
out whether it be a fact or the prejudice of missionaries, 
then I for one am satisfied that the nations of the earth will 
say to Leopold and to his servants, “ This thing must stop ; 
it cannot go on; we are done with slavery.” The conscience 
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of the world has moved on, and the thought of chattel slavery, 
the thought of a person being owned by another person, is an 
intolerable thought, because we have felt the growing pangs 
of sympathy, —that most intolerable of pains and noblest of 
pains, the pain of sympathy, — the valuation of a person, the 
Christian valuation of personality. 

Or you might take war, for example. How different are 
our minds to-day from what they were three hundred years 
ago, as Mr. Emerson illustrates by the case of Lord Caven- 
dish. Lord Cavendish headed an expedition, and in the 
report to his sovereign of his doings he began something like 
this: “It has pleased Almighty God to enable me to enter so 
many ports and burn so many ships, and to set fire to so many 
houses and take so much spoil.” Just think of it to-day. 
Why, if a man should start out on an expedition like that, 
every fleet in the world would be marshaled on the high seas, 
and piracy of that kind would stop, because the customs, the 
ethics even, of war have passed on and upward. We have 
gone so far that we can see that the history already made is 
prophetic of the history that is to be. Weare to go on and 
consummate the utter elimination of war. 

We might go on and illustrate ina great many ways this 
progress in application, progress in ethics. General Walker 
had this policy —I think it was what made him the brilliant, 
dashing leader of men, the great administrator that he was. 
General Walker would mortgage the buildings of Technology, 
and then by great effort raise money enough to raise the 
mortgages. They would then own the new buildings and the 
new land for which the old buildings had been mortgaged. 
Then some bright morning General Walker would get the 
trustees together and say, “Gentlemen, we are now out of 
debt, and are ready to get in again.” That is what made him 
the brilliant, the dashing, the unrivaled man that he was. 
But that is just the way the world goes on. We hold up 
some new ideal, and say to the church of Christ, “Come up 
to this”; and there is great soul-searching, there is great 
travail of conscience —and the new ideal is born. As an 
English writer has said, we do the old things, but after the 
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lifting up of the new ideal we do them under protest of con- 
science. A certain reform is achieved. We are out of debt ; 
we now have measured up to the elimination of slavery, and 
are measuring up to the elimination of war, and we are holding 
up new ideals and are ready to go into debt to the newer and 
finer and diviner things that are coming to light in the world. 

Where shall we begin in this application? I tell my people 
that the place to begin is where the need is strongest, where 
the pressure is fiercest, where the burden is most intolerable. 
Begin anywhere. If it be in the temperance problem, put 
your pressure right into the center of that. If it be the war 
problem, the peace ideal, bring all the batteries of ideal right 
to the center of that problem. If it be the industrial problem, 
the world problem, then let the ideal of the Prince of Love 
point an application right at the center of things. 

What will be the result ? Ah, the result will be that your 
religion, which you have forgotten to think about for a while 
because you are so busy applying it, will come as a new ex- 
perience, a re-birth. As Mr. Robert A. Wood, of our city, 
says to you, it will give to you a contemporaneous, dynamic 
actuality, namely, enthusiasm. That is what the religion of 
the world is lacking to-day —enthusiasm. It does not seem 
real enough to be worth dying for, and the thing that will 
make it seem real, the thing that will make it seem a joy to 
die for it, will be to apply it to these great central, command- 
ing problems that God has given to us to bring out our 
chivalry, to enable us to enjoy the cross of redemptive 
suffering. 

Sometimes I dream. I dream of the Christian of to-morrow, 
and in my dream he is a threefold man. He is first the 
mystic, the saint, the man who knows God at first hand, — as 
an old master-thinker said, ‘“‘ Not a grandson, but a son, of 
the Holy Spirit.” He is, secondly, the statesman, the scholar, 
the man who knows history, who knows books, the man who 
knows humanity’s mistakes, the man who has felt humanity’s 
aspirations, the man who can build for to-morrow, the man 
who can think ahead of his fellows, the man who can tell his 
fellow-beings in what direction the world is moving, in what 
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direction evolution and God are making, in what direction 
he must go if he would go with God and succeed in evolution. 
And, thirdly, he will be not only the man of mystic vision and 
high religious experience, not only the broad-visioned and clear- 
eyed man, the statesman and scholar, but he will also be the 
brother — he will be the servant of the Lord’s servants. And 
this threefold man, this new Christian, this new incarnation 
of the Holy Ghost, it seems to me, will be God’s fitting ex- 
pression in the church of to-morrow, to which the church of 
to-day is looking — saint, statesman, servant. 

I am not afraid to study any problem that bears upon 
human welfare. I am not afraid of anything that promises a 
remedy ; I am not afraid of any challenge that the world can 
offer to a real religion. I am not afraid of any tag that a 
scoffing world may put upon my back. I am not afraid of an 
economics that is imported from Germany or from Australia. 
I say, give me the truth. [Applause.] Let me have the 
laboratory method. Let me experiment, and if my old notions 
are incomplete or untrue, show me the larger, show me the 
more complete, show me the more accurate, and I will discard 
the impediment of the less perfect, and will thank you for 
giving me the larger and the finer and the truer. So God is 
saying to us, by the great challenge of. the industrial problems 
and the other great problems of to-day, this great problem 
that the working people of the world are working at, —is 
saying to us, “The music sets the march step; forward, 
then!”’ [Applause]. 


THE PRESIDENT. —QOne common ‘lament in connection 
with this general thought is that ‘people don’t go to church 
as they used to.” That is a hard thing for a man to settle 
by personal impressions. I was for some time in Washington 
this winter and attended various churches — Unitarian, Con- 
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gregational, Methodist. I found them all crowded. When- 
ever I go over to New York and go to any church where 
there is a vital voice or a real message, be it from Mr. Jeffer- 
son or Dr. Parkhurst or Mr. Richards, I find the church filled. 
One reason why we have asked Dr. Conrad, our next speaker, 
to come here to-day is because he represents a church where 
people go to church. That was so in Worcester; that has 
proved so, to the gratification of many of us, in Boston. 
Many of us have been anxious, not entirely I must confess 
for religious reasons, about Park Street church; and when it 
was in doubt what its future would be Dr. Conrad was in- 
vited there, and it has certainly become impossible for people 
to say, ‘“ People don’t go to church at Park Street.” We are 
glad to hear from one who has not only come to us from the 
heart of the Commonwealth, but who stands for the stalwart 
gospel touching social and political duties which is being 
preached af: Park Street church. I present Dr. Conrad. 
[Applause. | 


Mubwis bY REVAL Zz CONRAD: D:D., 
OF BOSTON 


Ladies and Gentlemen : — 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to enter in these days 
into a discussion of problems which cannot fail to fascinate 
all men and women who are concerned for the betterment of 
society. I am glad to be here not alone as coming from 
«Brimstone Corner” [Laughter], although a gentleman said 
to me when I came into the room, “ We are always interested 
in anybody who comes from ‘ Brimstone Corner.’”’ “ The dis- 
ciples were called Christians first at Antioch.” I must say 
that I accept with great satisfaction, and have increasingly 
enjoyed, the appellation which obtains with respect to the 
corner of Park and Tremont Streets. I do not know of any 
of the navies of the world that would do much without explo- 
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sives. I am sure of this— that we are mutually concerned 
with what will make the world brighter and better. 

We are this morning contemplating the obligations and 
responsibilities of the greatest organism the sun has ever 
shone on. The church in these latter days has come in for 
more or less of caustic criticism from within and without, 
some of it deserved, most of it undeserved. No one can 
study the history of the Christian church in a true historic 
spirit, and with a judicial temper, without amazement at the 
stupendous undertaking which confronted her at the beginning 
and the majesty of her sweep through the centuries. We 
lose sight of the prodigious task which confronted her, the 
condition of society which was before her, and the problems 
which she had to solve, and we lose sight of the stately step- 
pings of that majestic organization through all the centuries. 
If there have been divisions, aberrations, failures here and 
there, they only mark more brightly and splendidly the 
grandeur and the colossal character of her mighty achieve- 
ments. 

To-day the church is awake, alert, inquiring with all energy 
what she can do to save society and to bless society and to 
fill the world with justice and goodness and mercy. This 
very convocation to-day is a testimony, an evidence, that the 
people who are interested in the church are not unconcerned 
for the welfare of the people. 

There are some things which we may very well meditate 
upon this morning, possibly in a little different line, from a 
little different View-point from that which is usually occupied. 
It is worth while for us to make earnest inquiry. If there be 
disinterestedness, if there be indifference, if there be neglect, 
we ought to go to the seat of the whole matter, to the reason 
why. 

One thing Iam sure of — by no blowing of the winds upon 
the ocean can you have a tidal flow. One thing I am sure of 
—by no multiplication of machinery and by no particular 
adjustments will we ever accomplish the purpose which we 
are talking about to-day, the interesting of the people in the 
church. It must go deeper than that. The difficulty of 
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to-day is superficiality in the consideration of this great prob- 
lem, and the efforts to realize what can never be realized 
through many of the means which are employed. 

Now, the church zs concerned for a larger efficiency. She 
is agonizing to know how she may do her duty ; how she may 
relieve, how she may prevent the crime and the iniquity and 
the crosses which are upon society. She is discussing with 
all earnestness how she can make our cities more habitable 
and eliminate their plague spots. She is discussing with all 
earnestness these questions, and is not neglecting them. 

I do not know what kind of a church you have been familiar 
with. From my early childhood I was acquainted with the 
Presbyterian church, more latterly with the Congregational 
I have not been asleep in my observations, but know some- 
thing about the organized religious bodies throughout. the 
United States and in Europe, and I want to say to you that 
the church I have known for the last forty years*has been just 
the church that Dr. Beals has pictured here to-day. That is 
the church I have known. I have knowna church which was 
ready to sacrifice for the sake of the people; I have known a 
church which was aggressive and progressive, and I have 
never been in a pulpit yet where I have felt the slightest 
degree of limitation or a sense of being hampered in telling 
what my soul believed. I do not believe for a moment that 
ministers ‘are restrained and kept from uttering the whole 
truth. I believe that the men in our pulpits throughout the 
whole of America and of the world are the most honest men 
who can be gathered together and who can be contemplated 
in any work. I believe there is freedom, the largest liberty 
and the broadest outlook, and that the horizon is widening all 
the time. I agree heartily with what has been said. We 
want a progressive life, we want a church which adapts herself 
to the conditions of each succeeding age. But we must have 
a church, if we have such a one, which gathers its power from 
the Eternal. There must be something which will be a per- 
petual source of enthusiasm and inspiration. I tell you it 
takes motive power to make men sacrificial in their lives. It 
is not a natural thing for us to lay aside our preferences and 
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our prejudices, and plunge ourselves into the work of rescue 
and consider charitably the iniquities of others. And this is 
the thing the church needs continually —the motive power 
for making her properly sacrificial and properly aggressive 
and properly progressive. We will achieve our purpose, then, 
in the degree in which we are in touch with the sources of 
power and of wisdom and know how to apply them. 

I want to call your attention to a few of the things which 
are greatly hindering us, the great difficulties with which the 
church is confronted. Let us treat her with consideration, 
with thoughtfulness, with a recognition of what she has to do. 
There are four tremendous obstacles in the way of the church, 
and which account for the lack of church-going where such a 
thing is manifest. 

First, the pleasure-passion. That passion is widespread ; 
it is everywhere apparent, in the thirst for entertainment. 
People are not looking for edification, they are looking for 
entertainment, the large proportion of them. They are not 
seeking to drink from the deep springs, they are seeking to 
satisfy a temporary desire, and so they are following all sorts 
of devices, and every kind of ingenuity is employed to satisfy 
the longing for mere entertainment. You have observed that, 
and so have I. This pleasure-passion leads people to forget 
their obligations and their duties to God and humanity in 
their desire simply to satisfy what is usually an immediate 
and temporary desire of the flesh. : 

There is, secondly, the purse-passion. America has been 
caricatured, andl Iam sure sometimes with justice, as falling 
down before the god of gold. There is such an ambition and 
desire to acquire riches that people forget all other considera- 
tions, and plunge into their activities and opportunities for the 
acquisition of wealth in a greater or less degree, and sacrifice 
all other things for this. Sunday has no place; the church 
has no place in thought and plan, because of the passion for 
wealth. 

Thirdly, the church is confronted with another difficulty ; 
it is the power-passion. Men are unwilling to bring them- 
selves under the restraint of religion because it will hamper 
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them somewhat in reaching positions of power. It is precisely 
so with women who are aspiring to high social position. They 
are willing to set aside their own conscientious convictions 
regarding a great many practices and habits, and engage in 
social gambling, if need be, for the sake of being “in the set.”’ 
Thus the passion for power among men and women alike leads 
to the neglect of the duties of religion. 

And, fourthly, —and this is the worst of all, —the church 
is confronted with a difficulty which makes the load a hard 
one to carry — spiritual inertia, apathy, torpor. I can take a 
man who is struggling with me here, and if he is a man of 
equal weight with myself I have a good chance to get him 
out of yonder door ; but it is a hard thing to take a man of 
equal weight when he is lying helpless; it is a dead lug. 
That is the trouble with the church to-day; she is carrying 
so much on her shoulders of dead weight. Lack of inspira- 
tion and of, enthusiasm and of hopefulness is likely to be 
developed as a consequence of the spiritual inertia within the 
church. And then, of course, if there is inertia within the 
church you will find it in a greater degree without. 

I have to content myself barely announcing or mentioning 
a few of the expedients which have failed. How do I know 
they have failed? I am not so sure they have failed entirely, 
though when I read Dr. Gladden’s book and when I read 
Rauchenbusch’s book and Mr. Crooker’s splendid book, one 
of the best of all— three fine books calling attention to-day 
to the duty of Christianity towards the world —all of them 
say that the church is declining. If there were time I would 
be very glad to state reasons why I doubt it, but at the same 
time I am conscious of the fact that in certain directions the 
church is declining. It would do you all good to read that 
book of Mr. Crooker’s, which lays such splendid stress upon 
the grandeur of the church as the hope of humanity and calls 
the attention of men to the importance of sustaining it. 

All these books say the church is declining, and in certain 
directions she is; but if she is, what is the fact? They all 
note the fact that the church has particularly declined in the 
last twenty years. Now, this is very significant. In the last 
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twenty years the church has declined, and yet it has been the 
last twenty years in which the following six things have been 
tried and are being tried with tremendous earnestness. 

First, to practicalize the church ; and Dr. Crooker very 
properly calls attention to the fact that the most practical 
thing in the world is a man’s spiritual relations with his God 
and with his fellow-men. But the church’s conception of 
practicalizing it is for the church to go into “ relief ” business, 
and all sorts of things other than spiritual uplift and spiritual 
life, out of which would grow as necessary and natural fruit 
all matters relating to the well-being of humanity, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual. 

Secondly, the church has undertaken to institutionalize. 
But institutionalizing the church has not resulted in drawing 
the masses of the people to the church, not if the testimony 
of these people is true, because right when the church is in- 
troducing all sorts of things to interest the people is the very 
time when they tell us the church is declining. Is not that 
significant? Iam only taking their own testimony. 

In the third place, there has been an effort to temporalize 
the church —to ridicule the thought of contemplating an 
eternal well-being, where we are ever in the presence of the 
Eternal God and engaged in those felicitous privileges of serv- 
ice which He in His infinite wisdom will provide for us. We 
are told that that is selfish, and that men should turn away 
from any contemplation of the future. It is no after-grave 
religion we want, we are told, but here, and to-day. But just 
at the time when the stress is laid upon this is the time when 
people are scattering and going here and there, and they have 
no interest in the church which is temporalizing things. And 
the people are quite right. If the church should go into the 
temporalizing business to a great extent, I would go with 
the people and take my religion in the woods, where the 
birds are singing and the springs are flowing. They are 
quite right. 

There has been, in the fourth place, an effort to rationalize 
the church, and to bring all of the great religious truths and 
entities into manageable compass. But when you have 
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brought them into manageable compass you have ceased to 
interest the people. You always have, you always will; you 
will cease to interest the people the moment you lose the 
supernatural and get away from a God that is greater than 
man. That is the fact. Right at this very time the people 
are scattered when there has been an effort to bring every- 
thing within manageable compass. 

Then there has been an effort, and a fine effort, to ritualize 
the church. But has the church been interested by ritualizing 
it? I would not say one disparaging word in regard to ritual- 
izing the church. I believe in it; I believe that certain 
ritualizing forms are helpful. 

Finally, there has been an effort to popularize the church. 
I would call attention to each one of these things which’ has 
been tried to interest the people. It has been an honest pur- 
pose to interest the people which has led them to practical- 
ize it, to institutionalize it, to temporalize it, to rationalize it, 
to ritualize it, and to popularize it; but if the people tell 
the truth, if these books which are so luminous and which are 
so excellent are declaring to us the fact, at this very time the 
people have been going away. Is not that significant ? 

I believe what we want, Mr. President, is to redzscover the 
church — to rediscover the grandeur of her mission and the 
splendor of her commission. That is what we need — to re- 
discover the church as ordained of the Infinite to accomplish 
and to achieve spiritual imperialism in the world. I am sure 
of this — I can never make a man believe in anything I do not 
believe myself; and until the church believes in herself how 
can she expect the world to believe in her ? 

I take it that this is one of the great difficulties of our time ; 
the church has largely ceased to take herself seriously. She 
has begun to question whether or not there is as much divine- 
ness in her as she has thought, and whether she has a mission 
to fulfill as she has thought ; whether other organizations do 
not stand on a par with her. And that thing is fatal. The 
church must recognize the fact that there is no other institu- 
tion or organization that can ever be compared with her, but 
only contrasted. She must believe in herself as delegated of 
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God Almighty to lift souls, to point to an altitude which can 
be realized, and lead the people to mount up the steps to the 
sunlit summits where God’s smile always rests. The church 
must have this power through a rediscovery of herself, a 
reconsciousness of her grandeur, and of the splendor of her 
opportunity and of the majesty of her power. 

Then again, I think the church must have a new sense of 
her genius and her uniqueness. When she does, and the 
people begin to say, “ Why, there is something here for me 
—the church has something I need,” they will begin to 
come. You can never scold the populace into the church; 
you cannot agitate the populace into the church; you can 
only do one thing — present the supply for a need which 
nothing else supplies, then the people will come. They will 
only go where they are called through a supply which meets 
a want they are conscious of, down deep in their hearts. And 
when they find something in the church they need, and believe 
they need it, they will go. So the church has to concern 
herself with how to meet the deep wants of the people. 

Now, let me say to you in a few words what I feel to be 
one of the greatest necessities in the church of to-day —a 
recognition of the Biblical antithetics. There are great antith- 
eses in the Scriptures which we are losing sight of, and in 
the confusion we are simply frittering away time. Here are 
the great Biblical antithetics. There is the contrast between 
the temporal and the eternal; and when you begin to empha- 
size the temporal to the detriment of the eternal, you have 
lost power always. For, a two-world religion is the only kind 
of religion which meets the needs of the people, and a this- 
world religion is made vastly greater and better by an other- 
world religion which throws light upon it and makes it possible 
for men to do what they ought todo. The Bible lays emphasis 
upon the eternal as contrasted with the temporal; they are 
put in antithetical relations. 

Again, there is the antithesis of the phenomenal and the 
noumenal. Whenever you lay stress upon the phenomenal 
and lose sight of the noumenal, that which is purely spiritual, 
you have lessened the dignity of the soul and made life super- 
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ficial, because the spiritual things are the abiding and eternal 
things. 

The third great antithesis is that between error and truth ; 
and the fourth is between the interesting and the vital. One 
thing is needful. There are a multitude of things which are 
interesting, but there is only one vital thing, and that is life — 
life in God which He is ready to pour into man. All other 
things are exactly what the growth of the tree is — prepara- 
tion for the product of fruit. 

Finally, death and life. What is death? In a scriptural 
sense, it is separation from God. What is life? Ina script- 
ural sense, it is harmony with God ; it is harmony with the 
Eternal ; it is the soul shining with the sun of the new life 
because it has caught the spirit of God himself and is filled 
with it. 

Effectiveness, then, I believe, in drawing the people into 
the church necessitates a re-appraisal of things, a recognition 
of things as they are, a recognition that, important as it is 
that the people should be well-housed and well-clothed, there 
is something that is of even more importance. I yield to no 
man in the interest and fascination which mere philanthropy 
and humanitaridnism have. I yield to none in my passion to 
help men to a saner life and to a sweeter life here on earth — 
to be better clothed, to be better housed, to think better 
thoughts and to have larger enjoyment. But I say that these 
things, in my judgment, will come when you have deep-rooted 
and eternal truths, the soul drawing sustenance from God 
which is calculated to produce just that. 

The church must therefore lay emphasis upon the following 
things: Eternity, immortality, accountability, and destiny. 
Now, as sure as you live, in the degree in which you lay em- 
phasis upon the eternity of truth, upon the immortality of the 
soul, and upon the responsibility and accountability of every 
man for his privileges and opportunities, — that he is in duty 
bound to do before God the best for his fellow-men, to do 
honestly, to deal justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with his God, and that he is accountable to the Infinite Father 
of all, —in that degree you place stress upon motives which 
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have been effective, and which will be effective, in exercising 
a tremendous compulsion in sacrificial relations. So I say we 
must lay stress upon eternity, lay stress upon immortality, lay 
stress upon accountability, and finally upon destiny. Destiny ? 
The tendency to fixedness of character, the disposition of a 
man to repeat the acts of the past, and the peril and danger, 
therefore, of his becoming self-indulgent, narrow-minded, self- 
centered ; and the glory of the altruistic life, the life on the 
broad outlook, the life which is ever acting upon inspirations 
which are God-given. We must realize the profound and the 
sublime. We must recognize this, —that the test, the cre- 
dential, of the Christian is productiveness ; but productive- 
ness in a larger sense, in which the graces of the spirit shall 
hang in clusters upon it, as the fruit upon the boughs of the 
tree in the autumn. 

Two words are being used often now —the unfit and the 
unproductive. Jesus had great sympathy for the unfit, but it 
was hard for him to exercise patience with the unproductive. 
As members of the church of God, those of us who feel this 
sense of responsibility resting upon us ought to appreciate 
that fruit-bearing is the one and only thing which will call the 
eye of the world to be fixed upon the church, and that if we 
are to call the people to the church it must be by the pre- 
sentation of such truths as will satisfy the needs of their souls, 
so that when they say, “ My soul panteth after God,” they will 
find satisfaction only in the church answer. I believe in the 
earnest presentation of all the truths which relate to our civic 
well-being, owf political life, our social well-being. I am a 
friend of university settlement work, and of all those instru- 
mentalities which are used for the advancement of the king- 
dom. And I am not so sure but what even if the church had 
done her duty fully, it would have been advantageous to 
have institutions collateral to it. But I am convinced that 
the church as an organization ought not to throw herself 
organically into political life, —that she should influentially, 
and by virtue of the holy enthusiasms awakened in her 
members, engage in these collateral undertakings, but realize 
that her great business is to make character and to make it 
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majestic and to make it Godlike, and that her chief pur- 
pose in the world is to lift the eyes of humanity from their 
grovelings upon earth to the eternal truths which draw 
the soul upwards to the greater heights of being and of ex- 
perience. 

There are hopeful indications —and I conclude with this 
thought —there are hopeful indications, it seems to me, 
to-day. The church is in a serious mood, and there has 
never been a time when serious contemplation of any great 
problem has not led to its solution. The church is earnest in 
her outlook upon the world, and there has never been a time 
when she has been earnest but what she has achieved. It is 
the tendency of the pendulum to swing to either extreme, 
and, as President Hitchcock used to say, truth has two 
chances to one of error, for the pendulum is twice in the 
center to where it is once on either side. If the church has 
at some time in the past neglected the social well-being of 
humanity, and the pendulum has swung far to the right, I am 
not so sure but what the pendulum has been swinging far to the 
other end. But I am satisfied that truth wins; that there is 
power in truth. And after all, Mr. President, what the 
church needs to-day is power — power for these tremendous 
undertakings ; power which cannot be generated by mere 
agitation, power which cannot be secured by a mere multipli- 
cation of our own energies, but a power from somewhere, 
from some thing, a power from a personal God, whose Father- 
hood and Saviourhood and Spirithood are all capable of en- 
dowing us with wisdom and with might. 

May I conclude — if I may have just two minutes more — 
with this illustration? Do you remember, in that fascinating 
book, ‘* Quo Vadis,” how at the conclusion of the drama there 
was presented the manifestation of tremendous power? Do 
you remember how, after gala-day had followed gala-day, and 
the people had gathered in the tiers of the Coliseum and 
looked down upon the scene of. blood, that Lygia had been 
converted, and Vinicius, her lover, was in great anguish of 
mind for her safety? He knew she had been thrown into 
prison, and Ursus, that great stalwart giant who had been 
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her protector from her childhood, was imprisoned also. Nero 
had promised a special feast-day for Rome, and everybody 
wondered what it should be. The people were collected up 
to the very top of the tiers of the Coliseum, looking down 
upon the arena. The thick-jawed Nero was sitting at the 
front ; beside him was the philosophic Petronius, and beyond 
him Vinicius, anxious as to what should be the result. Then, 
as they waited in breathless silence the moment the gate was 
to open, the gate swung back, and Ursus walked in upon the 
arena, unarmed, but a very giant in his power, and looked 
about him to know what test of strength was to be his. He 
had not to wait long. He accustomed himself to the twilight 
of the arena, and then another gate opened and a monster 
bull rushed in. Bound between his horns was Lygia, the 
thongs holding her fast. Already she had fainted, and this 
animal, goaded by his tormentors, rushed in and saw Ursus 
yonder. Ursus knew now the test of strength. He saw 
Lygia, who had always been his care, and whose life he knew 
depended upon him, and he braced himself for the ordeal. 
The monster charged down upon him, and as he came Ursus 
grasped him by the horns. You know how he held him 
there, until the veins stood out upon himself like whip-cords 
and the perspiration oozed from every pore. Still he held, 
and still held, until at last, by one monster effort, he twisted 
the animal’s neck and broke it, and felled the brute to the 
earth, then quickly unloosed the thongs which held Lygia, 
and with her in his arms, liberated, free, stood before the 
Emperor, triumphant in his power. 

Now, I take it that in these great causes which are repre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. Walsh and by the Chairman of this meeting, 
the great institutions and objects which concern the church 
to-day in the way of relieving oppression ‘are something like 
that. The church must stand— stand heroically, stand firmly, 
and grapple with every danger and difficulty of our time, and 
manifest her interest to those who are belated, to those who 
are hindermost and undermost, and concern herself with those 
who for any cause are held in bondage, and see that they are 
liberated, freed, that this world of ours may be rich in the 
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suggestions of the redemptive life of Christ and rich in the 
suggestion also of the paradise of God. 

Be sure of this — the church will stand; it is not a passing 
show, it is not here merely for the time, but rather like the 
“ Arms of Man” which may be seen in the churchyard at St. 
Manghold in the Isle of Man—three bent legs with this 
brave inscription : ‘“ Whichever way thrown, it stands,” which 
the Manxman repeats with delight. So I say for the church 
of God, she may be buffeted this way or that by foes within 
or without, — whichever way thrown, she stands, and she will 
stand triumphantly and fulfill the mission that God has for 
her. to fulfill, until we all of us, having had our part in the 
good fight of faith, shall receive our coronation at the invisible 
hand of the great Father. [Applause.] 


Tue PRESIDENT. — Before we listen to Mr. Chen and Mr. 
Boynton, I shall ask for a collection from our friends-towards 
the expenses of this day. Iam glad to know that latterly a 
good many new members have joined this Association, as the 
result of our course of lectures in March and of other activities 
of the Association. With reference to those lectures, which 
many of you so much enjoyed, I wish to say that they were 
made as a sort of test of the Boston public, to see whether 
there was a demand here for lectures of that character. The 
result, as many of you know, was most gratifying. Lectures 
of a similar character, perhaps of a more ambitious character, 
will undoubtedly be arranged for next year, 

I regret that Colonel Higginson will not be with us to-day. 
I received a letter from him yesterday, saying that his doctor 
had ordered him away, and he has gone to Ipswich, I think, 
for the summer. I hope that many of you read his character- 
istic article in the Zvanscript last night. It seemed — this 
word of his upon “ My Churchly Neighbors,” with its sym- 
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pathy toward the Roman Catholic and the Mohammedan and 
men of every kind —a very echo of his fine old word upon 
“The Sympathy of Religions,” which was so noteworthy 
and representative a word from this Association in the 
early times. 

Last year a tribute was paid from this platform to our good 
friend, Mr. George W. Stevens, who had been a member of the 
Association from the beginning, and who never failed to be 
present at its meetings. Mr. Stevens has died since we met 
last year to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation. He has shown his warm remembrance of the Associ- 
ation by a generous bequest to us in his will; and the memory 
of his faithfulness is a benediction and one of the treasures of 
the Association. At our annual meeting yesterday, our Secre- 
tary, Mr. Hamlen, read a brief word concerning Mr. Stevens’s 
life and service, and I will ask him to read that tribute here, 
since so many of you were close personal friends of Mr. Stevens, 
whose identification with us was so long. 


[For the tribute to Mr. Stevens, see Seckehaae Report, 
page 11 of this pamphlet. | 


I have referred to Colonel Higginson’s pamphlet upon “ The 
Sympathy of Religions.” The Free Religious Association has 
had in its membership, and upon its platform, year by year, 
not simply men of the Christian churches, but men of all relig- 
ions ; and all have had a valid place here. In considering the 
work of religious organizations, and the efficient bearing of 
religious organizations upon society, we are happy in having 
with us to-day one who does not speak primarily from the 
Christian standpoint, but from the standpoint of one of the 
schools of Chinese thought and religion, Confucianism, though 
he has become well accustomed to our American ways of 
thought and feeling. Mr. Tung Chung Chen has been in 
America for six or eight years. He has been a student at 
Amherst College, and he is now a student at Harvard Univer- 
sity. We welcome him to this platform, [Applause.] 
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WoO htoo DY MK. TUNG CHUNG CHEN, 
ORs CHUN: > 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

It is an especial pleasure for me to stand before you on 
this platform this morning, to say a few words from across 
the sea. You have been discussing “‘ The Church of To-day.” 
The first speaker, from Scotland, gave us a wonderful defini- 
tion of the church —that it is love organized. The second 
speaker gave us an addition to the love, making it progressive 
—love is dead unless progressive. Now, Dr. Conrad has 
shown us the way to make that love not only progressive, but 
popular and institutional ; for combined love is greater than 
the love that is unorganized. 

Your honored President has given me the opportunity of 
choosing my own subject. I might give you, without any 
preface, the point of view of a Chinese in regard to Christian- 
ity ; but I first want to refer you to the underlying principle 
of our nation, before presenting to you the connecting link 
between Christianity and Confucianism. Remember, we are 
popularizing the church, institutionalizing the church, and, as 
Professor Zueblin has said, democratizing the church. I want 
to add this one more word : we need to-day not only to insti- 
tutionalize, popularize, and democratize, but also to cosmo- 
politanize the church [Applause], — make it a cosmopolitan 
church. God is love, and we are the children of God; there- 
fore all the children may lay claim to the love of God. 

There has been much prejudice, until recent years, in 
regard to creeds and ritual. You are a Protestant, or you 
are a Catholic ; you are a Mohammedan, or you are a Chris- 
tian, or you are a Confucianist, and so on. But this is er- 
roneous. We are not Protestants, neither are we Catholics, 
nor are we Confucianists; we are the children of God, if 
we bear in mind that fundamental love which flows from the 
throne of God. 

In order to have religion vital, one has to see what is in it. 
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Religion is the basis of civil society, the source of all good 
and all comfort. When I stand before you this morning, a 
foreigner, so-called, from across the sea, what do I admire in 
your great America ?—jits wealth, its machinery, its “sky- 
scrapers”? You may blame me for not admiring them. I 
do give whatever is due to all the gigantic improvements 
which you have brought to humanity, but the first thing I 
admire is none of these things. They claim some sort of 
recognition, but what I admire most is your freedom of relig- 
ion. Each man can worship God in his own way. 

Religion is not so much a dogma as it is a service rendered. 
The vital principle of religion is, naturally, not what it claims 
to be, but what it does. The great saying of Jesus — whom 
I have acknowledged — is, “ Judge a man by his fruits; as 
we judge a tree by its fruit and not by what it seems to be.” 
So any religion is good that teaches man not only to be good 
but to do good. [Applause.] We have many creeds, many 
dogmas, many ritualistic organizations, but all these ought to 
be subordinated to the central idea of service to our fellow- 
men. Whatever our faith may be we ought to keep as our 
goal what we can do for humanity. Therefore I want to-day 
to emphasize the underlying principle of Confucianism. It 
has done good and it will continue to do good. 

What is Confucianism ? Some people have conceived it to 
be a religion, and others differ, saying it is not a religion. I 
take the latter view; it is not a religion in the strictest sense 
of the word. Confucius did not contend that he was divinely 
endowed with power to give to his people immortal life beyond 
this world. With his limited human capacity and ability for 
work, he solely put his mind to trying to ameliorate the con- 
ditions into which he found China had sunk. 

What were the conditions in the time of Confucius? It 
was an age of feudalism; all the princes were fighting with 
one another, and there was no peace. Everywhere disorder 
and dissensions prevailed; and there, into the dark night, 
came the great glowing light of Confucius. He came to do 
the work of this world. He said that the work that he was 
to do was only of this world. 
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What about his teachings? What seems to you to be the 
underlying principle of Confucius? Confucius conceived of 
humanity as a brotherhood. “Within the four seas we are 
all brothers.” For the realization of this he set out to work. 
And the beginning of such realization is filial piety. Charity, 
as we all know, begins at home. Therefore Confucius popu- 
larized the idea that the man who honors his father and his 
mother will inherit the earth. What differs from Christianity, 
it seems to me, in the teaching of Confucius, is the affirmation 
that man is born good. In Confucianism there is no idea of 
“the fall of man.” He believes in the possibilities and 
potentialities of a man doing good in this world, and that a 
man differs or deviates from the path of good only when he 
thinks evil. May I be allowed to quote in Chinese a sentence 
which I will translate into English, which I think expresses 
his whole meaning? [The speaker here recited in Chinese a 
short quotation.] It sounds like Greek — or Chinese, rather 
—to all of you. [Laughter.] What does it mean? It 
means: “Rectify your thoughts; organize your thoughts. 
Having organized your thoughts, you will do no evil. Have 
no evil thoughts, and then you will do good. Your doing 
good will influence others. The first people you influence 
are those in your home. Your mother will imitate you, your 
father will imitate you, and your wife and your children.” 
This gives us the example of influence. ‘“ Ye are the salt of 
the world and a light set upon a hill.” Your influence will 
spread to those in the village, and from the village to the city, 
and from the city to the nation, and from the nation to the 
world. 

We have the saying that a man who loves his home cannot 
but love the world. The central idea is, love permeates 
everywhere ; it is like the pure air ; it cannot be confined to 
any particular place. Its mission is to flood the world. I 
have often thought of this teaching. Once I was in a park, 
looking upon a still, smooth pond. I think of this as an illus- 
tration of what I am trying to set forth. I said, you throw a 
stone on that smooth pond; at first it makes a little circle, 
and then gradually it grows larger and larger until the whole 
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pond is rippled. So it is with our life. It depends a great 
deal upon our influence, upon the example which we set 
before men. If our example is for good, that ripple, which 
seems so small in the beginning, will widen itself until it 
moves the world. . 

We are living in an age of freedom — freedom to worship 
and freedom to do what good we can for humanity. And here 
comes Confucius with recognition of the fact. He says: 
« The superior man in the world does not set his mind either 
for anything that pleases him or anything that displeases him, 
but it is the right that he will follow.” 

We are all aiming at the same goal. That is, we are all 
trying to understand the vital force and power in this world ; 
and we need the co-operation of all peoples, whatever their 
religions or creeds. We have seen that the central idea lies 
in the fact that charity begins at home, that we must love 
our parents. When a man loves his parents what does he 
do? He gives his parents food. That is well enough, but 
Confucius says, If you think that your filial piety ends in giv- 
ing food to your parents, even the lower forms of animals can 
do that. What you need to do, when you have attained to 
filial piety, is to show your love for all mankind, by service. 
You know how pleased a mother is when she knows that her 
son has done some good in the world, has made somebody 
happier and better because of his being in the world, doing 
the things that he is capable of doing. So it is in the Chinese 
philosophy. Widen your love, do good to others, and then 
your parents will be glorified. 

How shall you accomplish this? Confucius formulates five 
cardinal virtues : benevolence, righteousness, propriety, knowl- 
edge, and truthfulness. These you apply to all your relations 
of life. Be benevolent in your doings, righteous in your 
actions, and proper in your conduct, have a world knowledge 
of the needs of the people, and then be always true to 
your aims. 

So we have come to apply these principles to humanity. 
But Confucius lacks one thing. What he does lack is the 
love and service we ought to do in the name of God. When 
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he was asked by one of his disciples, “ Master, what is death?” 
he said, “ You do not know about life; why do you seek to 
know about death? Do all you can in this world, and then 
death will come as a natural thing.” ; 

But this is not sufficient. Man in the deepest part of his 
soul has a longing for something which is divine, which is 
superhuman. Here comes the connecting link between 
Christianity and Confucianism. Christ will not destroy what 
is good in Confucianism. As you remember, he came not to 
destroy but to fulfill the law and the prophets. What is good 
in Confucius, in Zoroaster, in Buddha, and all the sages of 
the past will be included in Christianity. And Christianity 
will add hope for the immortal life. This thought I want to 
leave with you —that Christianity will come into the homes 
of the people, bringing the ideal of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, which will include what is good 
in Confucius, 

We hear much about the Chinese being a people conserva- 
tive in their nature. But what do you say about the people 
being conservative? You say that they have not adopted 
your machines, they have not erected gigantic buildings, they 
have not amassed wealth, and so on. But may I remind you 
that the Chinese people are willing to live a life without 
wealth, without the display of money, but with contentment. 
They are not desirous of uprooting their own religion, but 
they want to bring new life into their religion. And with the 
fresh water that Christianity can give, they will grow as the 
tree by the seaside. 

So I come to you this morning, being a Confucianist and 
also a Christian, to tell you that the Chinese people need 
your Christianity and need it badly. But I warn you to go 
to China not to do anything destructive, but just to do con- 
structive work. The foundation has been laid on which you 
can rear a structure. The foundation is Confucianism, and 
the structure will be Christianity. When that day comes, 
with the flood of life that only Christianity can give to the 
Chinese, we can shake hands across the sea, recognizing that 
we are equal brothers of the same Father. This cosmopolitan 
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idea of Christianity will not only be a blessing to you in 
America, but will also be a blessing to the people in China. 
John W. Foster has well said, “The day will arrive when 
there will be a new element among the great powers of the 
earth, and new features introduced into politics and society ; 
not for the hurt, I trust, but for the betterment of humanity.” 
On that day we shall comprehend more fully the great truth 
proclaimed on Mars Hill two thousand years ago, that ‘God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” and that all races are entitled to equal 
treatment in law and in government. [Applause. ] 


Tue PRESIDENT. — While the Festival this afternoon will 
be informal, with a large number of short addresses, the key- 
note struck this morning will largely influence the afternoon 
meeting. I wish to say that Mrs. Howe will be present ; and 
as this comes almost upon her birthday it will be practically 
our birthday celebration for one who has been so long a mem- 
ber of this Association. 

I do not know of any one who can speak the closing word for 
us this morning.more fittingly than Mr. Boynton, who is now 
settled over the Church of our Father in Buffalo, but who was 
formerly of Boston. In fact, I think he was in the very church 
out of which came the other day this book, “The Church of 
To-day,” which we have frequently been referring to this morn- 
ing. All of us who have read his religious words know what 
an inspiration and uplift there are in them. I present Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON, 
OF BUPEAL GT IN. vc 


The Free Religious Association, to-day as always, is ex- 
tremely generous in its estimate of the capacity of its mem- 
bers to hear public oratory. Not only have you had long 
speeches, and a good number of them, this morning, but you 
are promised many short ones this afternoon. I am glad 
there is to be a vest of reason and a flow of things material 
in between ! 

We certainly vitiate our point of view in looking at this 
question of the church, when we look at it always from a 
position inside the church, where we feel ourselves obliged to 
speak as attorneys of a special interest. What we need to do 
is to open the windows and broaden the horizon, and see the 
thing not in the small but in the large. I should like to de- 
liver myself of an extended commendation and criticism of Dr. 
Crooker’s book, if that seemed the most pertinent thing to do 
on this occasion; but without stopping for the commendation, 
—which has been spoken already in part, and which I might 
add to, — it seems to me that one serious and radical criticism 
of the book is that it is written too much from the point of 
view of a special interest, this being shown in the, I think, 
unfortunate tendency to be jealous of certain other forces of 
the times which are not nominally in the church but which are 
certainly of religion and making toward a better world. It 
does not do for any one standing within the church to speak 
in deprecation of or opposition toward the labor unions, toward 
the social settlements, toward new forms of occultism, or toward 
new modes of education. [Applause.] We need a larger vision, 
a wider definition of the church than that. 

One reason why a great many of our diagnoses are super- 
ficial is because they are exclusive. It is a simple fact that 
the three books which were mentioned earlier this morning 
say almost nothing that is true of the great Roman Catholic 
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church ; they confine themselves really, though not by impli- 
cation, to a certain section of Protestantism, and perhaps not 
its strongest section at that. The things they complain of are 
not widely and generally true; and the picture which they 
paint of the church in these times suffers from a hopeless pro- 
vincialism, because it fails wholly to include the great body of 
the question and the great center of the situation. If we are 
going to talk of the church to any sort of profit, we have to 
look at it in the widest and the most inclusive light, and think 
of it as I like to define it, — without any prejudice to the ad- 
mirable definition given by the opening speaker, —as humanity 
organizing itself religiously. When you open your windows, 
or, better, pull down your walls and stand out in the open air 
of the world, and look at humanity organizing itself relig- 
iously, then you have begun to take profitable account of those 
things which, in the large, inclusive, splendid sense, concern 
the great church of to-day. I criticize these writers, then, for 
being too small and too provincial. 

I go on, in the second place, to say that our point of view 
with respect to the church of to-day is very likely to be too 
contemporaneous. Taking too small a section of time we lose 
the sense of the process of the suns. We lose the sense of 
the wide, which is always the slow motion of the great things 
of man and God. Reading some of the chapters of these 
recent writers, I have thought that they stood for a point of 
view somewhat like that of an ephemeral clam which one might 
conceive as sunning himself upon the sea-beach; not a clam 
which lives through months and years, and has his generations, 
but one like those ephemeral insects which live for only one 
day. Imagine such a clam writing a treatise concerning the 
sea-beach of to-day. His fathers, who are older than himself, 
tell him about the sea-beach when the great flood was in ; when 
clams had food brought in by the incoming of the tide; when 
it was a heyday for clamdom — that great era of the past which 
is now done. Little Mr. Clam who writes about the sea-beach 
of to-day will tell you that the tide is out; there is no more 
fullness of food for clamdom ; the clam must hustle if he would 
get anything to eat ; it is a low tide in his life. And he is so 
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strictly contemporaneous, and is thinking so much of the sea- 
beach of to-day, that he forgets, or does not realize, that the 
great tide which goes out comes in again, and that in the 
wider secular movement of things there will be compensation 
for the present dryness and fast. [Applause.] 

I have been acquainted for many years with the situation 
here in this South End of Boston, and I can fancy some im- 
patient churchman rushing around these streets and discovering 
that the churches which used to be here with their full congre- 
gations are no more. These streets beyond us, once tenanted 
by a thoughtful and prosperous population, are now given 
up to boarding-houses and to the other devices whereby an 
itinerant passing population have their habitations and amuse- 
ments of a night before they depart to some other. I can im- 
agine him drawing a long face about the condition of religion 
in the South End. Minot Savage is gone, all the other leaders 
of the past are no longer here; their voices are silent. I can 
see him drawing the shade down on your faces as he pictures 
the barren wilderness hereabout, with no vital church life, no 
church of to-day in the South End that amounts to anything. 
Then I can see an optimist taking you out, and leading you 
straight to the South End House and to the other activities 
of profoundly religious significance that gather here; I can 
have that optimist lead you through all the channels of com- 
munication sprinkled through the streets and alleys and by- 
ways of this still thickly populated city wilderness, show- 
ing how, whereas in the old times the church life and the 
religion of the South End were good for the conditions then, 
in the new times the church has not failed to meet the new 
situation, but even here, where it seems to be fighting a losing 
battle, has poured out the very riches of its power, and has 
filled this apparently barren wilderness with the very fruits of 
the divinest spirit in man. [Applause. ] 

A book published in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
David Hartley’s famous “ Observations on Man,’ — one of 
the books on which James Martineau nourished his mighty 
youth, — gives in conclusion a cross-section, as it were, of the 
religious life of that time. It appeared in the year 1749, and 
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I should like to recommend to our religious pessimists the 
reading of those few pungent pages in which David Hartley 
pictured the licentiousness of society and the indifference and 
coldness of the priesthood, and depicted the failure of Chris- 
tianity in his day. Dr. Crooker tells us, in a sentence which 
I think is surely exaggerated, that the church has never had 
to face a crisis so acute as it faces to-day. You can read that 
very statement, in almost those identical words, in Hartley’s 
conclusion, dated 1749. 

Then I should like to ask you to turn to another passage, 
which is to me one of the most interesting by-products of 
Hartley’s work, where he feels himself called upon, as one 
standing on a place where he can enlighten his fellow-men, to 
direct the Methodists, that new sect springing up rather to 
the shame and horror of the respectable religion of England 
in its day. He proceeds to direct the new Methodist con- 
nection in the right manner of controlling its spirit. Hartley 
was just as blind to the essential vitality of Methodism as the 
modern writer in “The Church of To-day,” with his contem- 
poraneousness and his essential provinciality, is blind to the 
spiritual forces that are moving our time. [Applause. ] 

Take that extraordinary phenomenon, Christian Science, 
which rears its central building beyond us on the flats of the 
Back Bay. What is the significance of it? The churches, 
on the whole, are hostile to it, and the books that proceed out 
of the churches are jealous of it. What does it signify? It 
signifies, to me, two tremendous realities in the soul of man. 
It signifies, in.the first place, the retreat of man’s soul out of 
the materialism of this time into a profoundly mystical spirit- 
uality. No one can understand literally Mrs. Eddy’s book, 
for it isnot meant to be read by the logical understanding. 
To the logical understanding it is ridiculous. But how is it 
that out of those malformed sentences, out of that misshapen, 
chaotic, and confusing thought, thousands of people over this 
land are nourishing themselves? Why, it is simply because 
they have found in those words a magic talisman which opens 
to them the gate, the door, of mystical piety. What it is 
that draws those Christian Scientists together is not merely 
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a concern for the health of the body; it is a re-bathing of 
the human soul in the great mystic deeps of communion 
with God. 

In the second place, Christian Science is of profound 
significance because it is a religion without priests. It is a 
religion of a book, but it is a religion without priests. No 
man is there ordained to stand up week by week and instruct 
his fellow-men in any mystery of faith. It is a purely spirit- 
ual democracy, presided over by a great genius — not a genius 
for logic, not a genius for rationalism, but a genius for the 
mystical love of God. And people gather together in utter 
simplicity to hear the words read — read on a perfect equality 
with the ancient scripture, and to their thought as fully in- 
spired — to hear words read of a great teacher, themselves all 
occupying the level place of discipleship. 

Christian Science is significant in the profoundest sense as 
a reaction against ‘spiritual leadership in the contemporaneous 
sense, and against materialistic domination. No man can 
write a book worth anything, about the church, who is not 
taking into account the phenomena of a mighty growth like 
that. Yet, lest you shall exaggerate my sympathy with this 
movement, let me say that I speak of it from this platform 
from the point of view of the sympathy of religions ;—— and 
not of the sympathy of religions which are six thousand miles 
away across the seas, but the sympathy of religions which are 
ten blocks away across the city, which is often a much more 
difficult sympathy to realize. 

To my mind, the most striking thing that is coming out of 
this whole movement is that it is bringing into the Christian 
church itself, or restoring to it in a new form, the old fact of 
the confessional. I heard the minister of a rationalistic 
church ten miles from Boston tell yesterday how he is apply- 
ing the new spiritual healing, the healing which a Christian 
minister can apply, not to the diseased bodies, but to the more 
deeply troubled souls of men. What is the key to it all? 
Why, the key to it all is that he comes before the soul, sick 
of itself, with his great principles of Christian preaching and 
practice, and that soul opens to him the secrets of its long- 
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ing, its sinfulness, and its loss of confidence in man and God. 
And there, in that secret form of communication, — the need of 
the soul and the service of the Christian life meeting together, 
— is the reincarnation of an old and profoundly permanent 
institution, the confessional, abused by the church in its doc- 
trine and practice, but constituting something essential which 
the modern church has neglected, and which in this new way 
and in this roundabout fashion is inevitably coming back. 
Now, the marks of life are all of them marks of change and 
marks of growth. The Puritan church, which some of us are 
disposed to glorify, was a good church for Puritan times, but 
it would not do for these times. A week ago I was in Chicago, 
and I there had brought home to me, as I seldom have had, 
what might be the difference between the old Sabbath and 
the new. No one loves more than I do the conception of the 
Puritan Sabbath in the quiet New England towns, where the 
people, coming off the fields where they have toiled through 
the week with God, go at the hour of worship and of prayer 
into the sanctuary fronting the village green, and there have 
rest unto their souls, communing with Him who is spirit, in 
spirit and in truth, and hearing the word of exaltation and 
exhortation from their leaders. I say no one loves that thing 
in its realization, so far as it can yet exist, more than I. And 
yet what I shall now tell was my experience the other day of 
a Chicago Sabbath. It was not a Sunday ;—if it had been, 
perhaps my Puritan prejudices would have held me back. 
The man with whom I was staying was a good type of the 
American business man, in nothing perhaps unusual. There 
being a day of beauty such as comes to us only a few times 
even in the spring, he said: ‘*Let us go out to-day to the 
golf-links.” So we started from the heart of Chicago, in one 
of those great high-power automobiles. He said to the driver, 
«“ Straight away for Midlothian.” And we knew then that 
twenty miles of road were before us before we should reach 
the end of our journey. We started amid the sky-scrapers, 
and speeded up Michigan Avenue, past the splendid resi- 
dences, then on to the less noble streets, then past a region 
of the slums, and at last out into the open country. And 
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then the great breadth of the Illinois prairie was around us, 
broken by trees and hedges in picturesque groupings. The 
breath of the spring took the place of the smoky breath of 
the city, and we went on for more miles, the very spirit of 
the Sabbath coming into my soul moment by moment as 
we sped. 

We came finally to a beautiful club-house, built by men of 
wealth for their leisure, and after a pleasant luncheon went 
out into the green spaces, and followed around for two or 
three hours that game which, to the mere looker-on, is so 
meaningless, but to the adept is so full of fascination. I do 
not remember in a year a day of such absolute rest of spirit 
as that. All the way from the sky-scrapers to the country I 
had given myself over more and more to the influences of the 
infinite God in Nature; and now with the mere mechanical 
exercise of walking, and of striking, and then of walking 
again, I felt myself uplifted into a higher sphere of things, 
led away from man and led on towards God. As we walked 
and grew communicative, the soul of the Chicago business- 
man expanded and took on a poetic mood. He said, “ There 
are men that I have met in business day by day that I have 
never known until I have walked with them like this. Here 
amid these surroundings, in an atmosphere of leisure, we open 
to each other our souls.” He did not say it, but I knew he 
meant: “ We hold communion upon the inward and spiritual 
things.” Then he said, “ During last summer, at the end of 
the afternoon, a young Episcopalian clergyman came and held 
a brief service after our games were over, and I know of no 
services that touch my soul like those.’ And [I could inter- 
pret it, because the soul had been prepared by that same 
Sabbath which I had been entering into with him. 

What matter if it was a Wednesday and not a Sunday? 
When one thinks of the difference between the New England 
farm and the Chicago counting-house, what can the Chicago 
minister say if one of his parishioners wants to escape into 
that kind of Sabbath, instead of taking his car and going 
down back again towards the dust and the heat to sit in the 
sanctuary and hear some mere man expound to him the mys- 
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teries of God? As for myself, as a practical minister who 
cares not for my own advancement so much as for the souls 
of my fellow-men who come to hear me, I should say every 
time, — and my grandfather lived and died a Puritan deacon 
in Massachusetts, — “ My dear man, take your Sabbath with 
God and not with me.” This good man, as it happened, was 
not a Sabbath breaker in the traditional sense; he habitually 
took his Sunday in the church; only, once in a while —he 
confessed — the old love of the out-doors would come upon 
him, and he would take his Sunday out there with God. 

The church will be the merest survival, the merest an- 
achronism, in our modern time, if it cannot cheerfully and 
with a good heart adapt itself to such changing conditions as 
the times may bring forth. 

Another great indictment that is brought against the church 
is in regard to its inefficiency in the matter of its social mis- 
sion. We hear it continually said that the mission of the 
church is not individual but social, that the problems of our 
times are the problems of social change and advance. How 
is it to be? Is the church to concern itself primarily with 
the external things, or is it to keep on, essentially, its action 
upon the internal, the spiritual aspect of man’s nature? One 
of the social experts of our time, Mr. John Graham Brooks, 
well known to most of you, is quoted as commending highly 
the practice of Phillips Brooks of never touching upon social 
questions in the pulpit. While Phillips Brooks was alive, 
if any one talked about the degeneracy of the church of that 
day he only ngeded to be pointed to Trinity to see that, as 
Brooks himself said, whenever a true preacher arises in the 
land the very streets are full of men hurrying that they may 
hear him. Phillips Brooks was sensitive to the social ques- 
tions. He went in and out of these streets thinking con- 
tinually upon the problems of the kingdom of God. But 
when he arose there week by week before one of the largest 
congregations and one of the most influential ever gathered © 
in Boston or in America, what did he do? Did he talk about 
tenement house reform, and about international peace, and 
about all the other external aspects of the kingdom? No. 
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He only knew that he had before him, as every preacher does, 
so many human souls. He met those souls where they were, 
he led them on, and when he dismissed them from his church 
he simply knew that through all the channels of the life of 
Boston and of this Commonwealth the spiritual vigor gener- 
ated there would go with cleansing power. 

Near where I live we are seeking to convert into electric 
power something of the current of the Niagara River as it 
makes its plunge over the precipice down into the depths. 
That is, to my mind, a close illustration of the work to-day 
of the church. There are wires strung across the river, con- 
veying the invisible power that turns the wheels and lights 
the city and makes the great industry to go on. Now, sup- 
pose that river, as it flows in its silent, resistless flood down 
past those factories and under those wires, were to begin to 
concern itself with the generation of that electric power, 
worrying as to how it was to get into those wires and turn 
those wheels. That is not in the least its concern. The 
only concern of the river is to flow, —to flow with the full 
force of its current, and out of it puny man will generate the 
power to make his little operations move. The only concern 
of the church of God is to flow on through modern life with 
as great a power and as full a flood as it may, and leave to 
those who partake of its spiritual blessings to do the business 
of applying the power to the work to be done. We are mis- 
led —and in this particular I think my friend Dr. Crooker is 
perhaps misled — by making too much of the external aspect 
of things. Let me read you a passage for illustration : 

He says truly, in this striking book, “It is not enough to 
have a church that is as vigorous to-day, serving the com- 
munity as forcefully and completely as in times past, though 
this in many cases would seem a great blessing. What is 
needed is a church that is to-day as far ahead of its predeces- 
sor as travel by the railroad is swifter than it was by the 
stage-coach. Shall everything else outstrip the past and we 
be content that the Christian church, the greatest of all the 
tools of life, simply be what it formerly was ?”’ 

To this extent I follow with hearty assent; but here I at 
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least stop, because I cannot answer ‘“ yes”’ to the concluding 
question : 

«Shall a people who have more than quintupled their rate 
of travel over the earth be satisfied to proceed towards the 
heavenly kingdom no faster than their fathers ?” 

What does it mean to speak about the rate of speed by 
which we are proceeding toward the heavenly kingdom ? 
You go into the great churches in foreign lands, and see here 
an altar-piece and there a statue by a great master. Each of 
the masters in a long, laborious life produced a very few, and 
out of that few one or two are masterpieces. The reason 
they are masterpieces is that as you stand before them you 
see concentrated upon the canvas, or in the statue, thought, 
spirit, emotion, uplift, which makes there a very living thing 
of those few touches of paint, of that mere chiseling of the 
marble. There are only a few. It took years and years to 
produce them, and man has never approached their duplica- 
tion since. 

Now, are we to say that in the great enlightenment and 
magnificent progress of the present time we ought to be able 
to turn out those masterpieces by machinery, so that there 
shall be not duplicates, but new original creations in all our 
parlors, and we should all rejoice in the great outpouring of 
human faculty? Why, the truth is that we cannot approach 
those things in the domain of art. Our artists, with the same 
striving and groping, are yet climbing up towards those 
supreme productions by the old slow way of discipline, and so 
far as they aré to stand on the same altitude with the masters 
there is no other way by which to climb than: that. The 
church is not going to justify itself by accelerating the rate of 
its progress towards the Kingdom. All that it can do is to 
make the old appeal to the soul, to hold up before the soul 
the ideals that are spiritual and therefore eternal ; and it must 
rest with the individual soul, as it goes out into the manifold 
relationships of life, to do the practical work of the world. 

I think the church mistakes itself and abrogates its place of 
power when it plunges too far, or indeed very far, into the 
practical activities of the time. “All great things come out of 
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silence,” says Carlyle; and if our time is ever to be renewed 
it will not be among the busy ways of men where people con- 
gregate and come into committees and discuss and talk and 
thresh out and conclude. It will be in the quiet places, where 
perhaps no voice, or only some quiet, reverent voice, is speak- 
ing; where there is no agitation, but calm; where the soul is 
not mightily stirred to rush forth and bring in the Kingdom 
to-morrow morning, but where it is quietly fed and steadily 
built up in the eternal things of character. Not in one day or 
one year, but perhaps as the generations pass, a finer type of 
humanity is created by which the problems may be faced which 
meet the church, which is in its widest sense humanity. 

Finally, I see one great thing that must come, I think, 
in our social organization. The church is suffering to-day 
principally from an excess of individualism. During the last 
century it was taken as a rule of life that whenever one of us 
thought differently from his neighbors, he must go out from 
their company and gather a little group of those who thought 
precisely as he did, and who in their little, feeble way should 
comfort and counsel each other on the lines of a more or 
less perfect agreement. Thus we have the church scattered. 
Everywhere on Sunday morning the people who can think alike 
gather together, where there will be none of the friction of 
healthy action and reaction; and we have our denominations 
and our conventicles and our synagogues, all of them presided 
over by simple, beautiful harmony, but all of them equally pre- 
sided over by that sense of stagnation and death which comes 
from having no real conflict within that shall issue in a larger 
synthesis of thought and a fuller volume of life. 

We are coming back from the idea of the church split and 
scattered to the idea of the church communal and united. No 
longer shall we have at the four quarters of the village green 
four little churches presided over by four little men paid four 
little salaries that are just about equal to their capacities. We 
shall have one church of the community, restoring in that par- 
ticular the tradition of the fathers. We shall have one four- 
sided man, paid four times the little split and scattered salary, 
and we shall have the community coming together into a church 
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inclusive, a church truly catholic. If need be, like our neigh- 
bors abroad, who in many ways have the wisdom of the cent- 
uries from which to a large degree our pilgrimaging over here 
has cut ourselves off, we may have a collegiate church, as at 
Geneva, as at Leyden, where on one Sunday you may hear a 
liberal, on another Sunday a conservative, and so on, with all 
the shades between ; a church presided over by a college of 
preachers, who exercise an influence that is general and not 
parochial, that is communal and not individual. 

This is what these books, I think, teach us. The split church 
is weak, and thank God it is! It is dying, and it is deserving 
to die. [Applause.] The united church, the church universal 
in its community, of which the minister shall be not merely the 
paid servant of a little group who pay him to emphasize their 
peculiarities, but the moral and spiritual teacher of the com- 
munity, which has him there to lead it up the higher and harder 
ways of life, —such a church, out of the existing chaos and 
confusion, is surely coming, on spiritual no less than on eco- 
nomic grounds; and that church, the church of to-morrow, is, 
it seems to me, what we ought to fasten our minds upon, and 
have less concern about the merely passing church that is of 
to-day. [Applause.] 
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The Festival. 


After a brief social gathering following the morning ses- 
sion, the Annual Festival was held in Parker Fraternity Hall, 
Rev. Edward Cummings, of the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, presiding. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, Mr. Cummings called the 
company to order, and spoke as follows : 


OPENING REMARKS BY. THE CHAIRMAN, 
REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


The meeting will be good enough to come to order. I do 
not think we could more appropriately open this Festival of 
the Free Religious Association than by singing Dr. Adler’s 
noble hymn, ‘The City of the Light.” 


“The City of the Light.” 


Have you heard the golden city 
Mentioned in the legends old ? 

Everlasting light shines o'er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told. 

Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall ; 
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Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


We are builders of that city ; 
All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts, 
All our lives are building-stones. 
But a few brief years we labor, 
Soon our earthly day is o’er, 
Other builders take our places, 
And our place knows us no more. 


But the work which we have builded, 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
And in error and in anguish, 
Will not perish with the years. 
It will last, and shine transfigured 
In the final reign of Right ; 
It will merge into the splendors 
Of the City of the Light. 


FELIX ADLER. 


THE CHAIRMAN. — The title of this Association — “ Free,” 
and ‘ Religious,” and an “ Association ’’— has been admirably 
exemplified this morning, by perfectly free thought and free 
expression in great variety, which has all been sincerely relig- 
ious in its purpose and in its enthusiasm. I always have a 
feeling, as I listen to the addresses at the preliminary meeting 
up-stairs, that if one only stays long enough he will hear any- 
thing he wants to hear [Laughter]; and that if he only stays 
long enough he will hear the answer to everything that he 
has heard [Laughter]; and that if he only stays long enough 
he will get an antidote for anything that ails him. I should 
not recommend the person who is in search of a uniform con- 
ception of the universe to come to the Free Religious Asso- 
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ciation’s morning meeting and take notes. I should not 
‘recommend one who is seeking for perfect intellectual repose 
to come and listen to the preliminary debates with which this 
body prepares itself for luncheon. I should not really recom- 
mend anybody who is a little troubled about the progress of 
civilization, and a little uneasy as to whether the world is really 
moving in the right direction, to come and hear all the things 
that are said. But I think anybody with an open mind, who 
comes and listens to the contributions that are brought to us 
from the East, the West, the North, the South, and from 
across the seas, must feel, after all, the splendid results that 
come from freedom of thought and expression, and from the 
one central aspiration toward the improvement of the human 
race, and toward a better, truer, and more adequate expression 
for our spiritual ideas and ideals. 

It is all very helpful ; and those of you who listened to the 
addresses this morning will wonder that I have the temerity 
to add anything to what has been said. However, I love the 
name of the Free Religious Association, and I wish it met all 
the year round, — just as Mrs. Howe seems to have birthday 
celebrations going on all the time. I wish the Free Relig- 
ious Association were in session all the time, —so that people 
who apparently are far away from one another could come 
together, and exchange ideas, and see how much they have in 
common, and how, in reality, they are all aspiring towards the 
same high end. 

I should like to have the Free Religious Association keep 
open house, and be a clearing house for churches; because 
that is about what we really have here once a year, —a clear- 
ing house for churches, and for the people who ought to be in 
churches but are not. 

Whenever I think of my own ideal with regard to these 
matters that have been discussed, — namely, the church of 
the future, the church which is needed, —it all seems very 
simple to me. If I could only have these people who have 
been expressing divergent ideas, in a room with doors locked 
and with only the upper parts of the windows open, so that 
there was no reasonable chance to escape, and so that I could 
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talk to them long enough, I am quite sure I could bring an 
antidote for all their difficulties, and could persuade them that 
I have the one remedy which they all need, and that I could 
provide the one roof, the one concept, under which they can 
all gather and all worship and all preach and all work ! 

I suppose you know, some of you, what a heretic I am in 
these matters. When I hear the discussions about the con- 
flict of church and State; when I hear people telling us that 
the trouble with the modern church is — what did they say up- 
stairs ?— that we have “ practicalized it, and institutionalized 
it, and temporalized it, and rationalized it, and popularized 
it’’; I think I should like to do almost all those things to the 
churches, to make them better. I think I should like to 
extend the concept of the church so that there would not 
need to be any contrast between the church and the State, 
between secular and religious, between sacred history and 
profane history, between economics and ethics and religion. 
I should like to extend the conception of the Kingdom of 
Heaven here on earth, — for which the Christian church is 
supposed to be working, as well as all the people who do not 
call themselves Christians but who are working for the coming 
of the great kingdom of peace and good will, —so that the 
creed of what we call Democracy and what we call Chris- 
tianity, and what we believe to be true religion, would all 
bé) one: 

For my part, I always think of the “ Kingdom of Heaven” as 
the great family Kingdom of Democracy. If I were writing 
a creed for myself and for the other people whom I should 
like to have locked up under my instruction until they believe 
as I want them to believe, it would be the creed of Democ- 
racy, — the liberty and equality of brothers. Not merely 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; but fraternal liberty and 
equality ; — the great family ideal, which is the real basis not 
only of the Christian church gospel but of all social progress. 
Then we could all work together, not for a State church, but 
for a great Church-State. Then we could all feel that we 
had not a religion which stood apart with closed doors from 
the rest of life, but a universal religion, bearing the message 
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of love and co-operation ; striving to embody the family re- 
lationship and the family ideal; and resting always on the 
great progressive revelation of human experience and sci- 
entific truth. For love, co-operation, rational devotion of 
strong to weak— for which the family ideal stands — has 
been the triumphant power which has made evolution possible 
and brought us all the way up from the family of fishes to 
the family of men ; and from the larger and larger families of 
clan and tribe and State and Nation to the great family of 
nations, which we see evolving and taking a new form under 
our own eyes. That conquering power, that great evolution- 
ary force which has built up all that is good in the world and 
must build up all that is good in the future, should be recog- 
nized as the revelation of the divine in the world about 
us ; as our great creed. In the world there is nothing but 
families. That is the one great underlying truth. Private 
families, industrial families, social families, political families. 
The family creed of co-operation is the only true ethical, 
social, political, and industrial philosophy. And when our 
universities go on teaching a gospel of selfishness and strife, 
— started, perhaps, by the fall of the second or economic 
Adam, Adam Smith, and handed down in its sacred form in 
the canonical books of John Stuart Mill, — it is all a mistake. 
The old selfish theories are all wrong. We have one great 
revelation — science bringing its contribution, ethics bring- 
ing its contribution, economics bringing its contribution, and 
religion bringing its contribution, —all one great universal 
inspiring truth, uniting us as individuals, as States, and as 
Nations in larger and larger families, — until we come at,last 
to the divine family in humanity. 

Well, some day we shall adopt this creed and get rid of our 
conflicts. Then we shall not have people worrying because 
the church is taking too much interest in politics, or too much 
interest in economic reform, or too much interest in social re- 
organization, or too much interest in anything that concerns 
human life. Then we shall belong to one great Church-State ; 
and we shall have as our guiding principle the great family 
creed of rational devotion of strong to weak, — which prevents 
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weakness where it can be prevented, which makes the weak 
strong where they can be strengthened, which makes the strong 
stronger and the whole world better and better ; and so grad- 
ually ushers in the Kingdom of God. 


However, I should not have dared to occupy so much time 
as this if your President had not told me that I must. The 
one event upon which the real success of our banquet depended 
was the coming of Mrs. Howe. All I have said was out of 
deference to her. She wanted a respite of ten minutes before 
she should speak. She told me that, as she came in; and I 
offered, in a self-sacrificing way, to fill the interval; and I have 
done as I promised, reluctant as I was to do it. 

Now, some people say that the day of miracles is ended; 
but by way of absolute disproof of that statement, we have 
Mrs. Howe with us. [Applause.] She is a perpetual miracle. 
And I have very great pleasure in asking her to occupy all the 
rest of the afternoon. [Applause.] 


REMARKS BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Mr. Chairman, and dear Friends of the Free Religious Asso- 
ctation : — 

I dare say that after listening to more than one of the ad- 
dresses that yot: have heard to-day, you have asked yourselves, 
What is left to be said? The ground assumed — or taken, I 
would better say —is taken carefully, and is so widely em- 
bracing that perhaps we would rather think its suggestions all 
out than venture any words of our own. But I cannot help 
thinking of a sermon of Mr. Clarke’s —dear James Freeman 
Clarke —in which he speaks of ‘the time that cometh and 
now is.” What is the exact expression, Mr. Cummings? 


Rev. Mr. Cummines.— “The time cometh and now is 
when those that worship ”’— 
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Mrs. Howe. — This suggests that many, perhaps all of us, 
have a prophetic sense of the things that ought to come and 
that will come. I think that, going back to the old Bible, to 
the Old Testament, their prophets no doubt had a sense of 
what we enjoy to-day. They did not see it as we see it, — 
oh, by no manner of means !— but they knew there was this 
great good of unanimity of conscience and persuasion in the 
human race. They knew that it had to come. It was yet to 
be, but for them it already existed. And so with this unity 
that our dear friend has spoken of so eloquently ; it is to come, 
but it already exists. 

I think that I feel this a great deal. Of course a woman 
who is nearly ninety years old —I began my ninetieth year 
yesterday, and it still seems a little strange [Laughter]; if I 
live through the year I shall no doubt get accustomed to it ; — 
a woman who is nearly ninety years old remembers many of 
the uncharities and unkindnesses in various churches, and 
between the various denominations. I remember them very 
forcibly. I myself became a Unitarian when Unitarians were 
supposed to be not Christians. Well, I am afraid some of them 
do not zat to be called Christians now, but I do not belong 
to that wing. I hope that the word “ Christian”’ stands for a 
very high faith and a very earnest love for all mankind. But 
I have known these little associations, as you might call them, 
—associations of love, perhaps, to God, but of hatred to a 
whole people who did not believe as they did; and that is a 
very bad sort of a church, you know. Yet I think that sort 
of a church has been, if indeed it was a church at all. The 
development of certain sympathies has developed also corre- 
sponding antipathies. 

But now we see the great victory of the real, true good that 
overcomes these antipathies. We still have the same sym- 
pathies ; we gather in groups which suit our particular habit 
of mind, our way of thinking, education, and so on. But I do 
feel—and I know it exists now—the unity of persuasion 
among all truly conscientious and devout people. It is the one 
good that they are seeking, it is the one aspiration which they 

share, and the great diversity of human talents and persuasions 
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only adds the beauty of the rainbow to the great white light 
of truth itself. [Applause.] 

I am very sure that I am walking in that church. I do 
not think I ever go out of it. I find it everywhere, and I 
think it has a tremendous roof and a tremendous founda- 
tion ; and its happy, blessed influence will be more and more 
recognized. 

I now take a little step into the past. We talk about Chris- 
tian denominations. There is one Christian denomination, you 
know, which considers itself the only one, while all others, no 
matter even if they are ritualistic and “high church” and im- 
itate all that they dare to of certain formalisms and legends 
and so on, are nothing. All must swear and vow allegiance to 
the Church of Rome. And yet I want to tell you something 
which I myself once learned, strange to say, only from a pub- 
lic speaker in France. Living years and years in Boston I 
had never heard of it. And that is, the fact that when the 
funeral procession of dear Dr. Channing, the great Channing, 
passed the old Roman Catholic cathedral, the archbishop, 
Bishop Cheverus, had the bells tolled. Think of that!’ He 
and Dr. Channing were warm friends. They recognized this 
unity, this ground on which all who love God and man can 
meet and agree. Think what beautiful conferences those two 
men must have had. Their conversation really must have been 
There could have been no alloy of prejudice or 
envy about it, but it must have been something foreshadowing 
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“cin Heaven.’ 


what we all are looking for and what we all believe in. 

So, if I have any word of advice to give, —as a great-grand- 
mother, you know; for I am a great-grandmother ; quite 
largely, too, Iam proud to say, — it is, let us walk and carry 
about with us this atmosphere ; let us everywhere try to recog- 
nize the truth of religion. A great deal of time is spent in 
saying what is not religion. I think we might now spend some 
time in finding out what it really is. We know the church is 
a great institution. True, it has practiced cruelty, it has man- 
ifested great want of human sympathy, and all that; but it 
has also stood for the grandest things, and more and more it 
will so stand. And I believe it has the roof of Heaven over 
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it and the foundation of the ages beneath it, and no walls at 
all —it is all open. 

I have said my little say. If you have seen the papers, you 
know that three times I have had quite publicly to recognize 
the fact of my beginning this ninetieth year, and, as you can 
imagine, it has left me very little physical strength; but my 
heart is with you, and you know I have been with you in per- 
son many years, and, old as I am, I hope to be with you some 
years more. [Applause. ] 


THe CHAIRMAN. — If I understand Mrs. Howe’s proposi- 
tion aright —and she is here to correct me if I do not — it is 
that she commissions you, by virtue of the authority given 
her by her ninety years, and by her wisdom, to go out and be 
each of you a Free Religious Association. Is that right ? 


Mrs. Howe. — Something of the kind. 


THE CHAIRMAN. — We are to go out and each of us con- 
stitute himself and herself hereafter a Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, and carry the atmosphere of the Free Religious 
Association everywhere, as she has carried it these many 
years. I know she has been celebrating her birthday fre- 
quently of late; I had the honor of attending one celebration. 
On that occasion people greeted her as their queen and at- 
tributed to her royal honors; and I felt obliged to say that I 
thought, of all the royalty I knew, she exercised her powers 
in the most arbitrary fashion, — because she invited all her 
good subjects to breakfast at one o’clock! And not a soul, 
so far as I know, in any woman’s club in Massachusetts, 
took anything to eat last Tuesday until one o’clock, because 
Mrs. Howe had said that breakfast was to be at that hour. 
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She has not been quite so royally severe with you. But 
that is not because she loves you any less. I am sure 
she has adopted us all as her subjects ; and we are very proud 
of the honor she has done us by coming here this afternoon 
to receive our homage. 


I want now to ask for just a word from Dr. Walsh, of 
Dundee, Scotland. 


A Voice. — He had to attend another meeting. 


THE CHAIRMAN. —I am very sorry for that, because he 
would probably tell you that I had borrowed all that was good 
in what I said from what he spoke up-stairs, and that any few 
errors that I made in my statements were interpolations of 
my own. He certainly gave us a very inspiring address. I 
was not fortunate enough to hear all of it, but I was delighted 
with the splendid breadth and sympathy which characterized 
that portion which I did hear. We all know him by reputa- 
tion. I knewhe had to go away early ; but I hoped we might 
get just a word from him. 

If Mr. Walsh is not here to add to the international char- 
acter of this banquet, we do not need to go abroad. As we 
have Mrs. Howe for royalty, so we have our friend Wendte, 
who as Secretary of the International Council of Liberal Re- 
ligion is an important international character at the present 
time. Where has Wendte bestowed himself? Isn’t e here? 

[It was stated from the floor that Mr. Wendte had gone to 
another meeting, but would return. ] 


THE CHAIRMAN. — We will keep him until later. I will not 
introduce him until he comes. 

I wonder if we may not have a word, then, from somebody 
who has an international reputation as a poet and philosopher 
and a kind, good, helpful comrade, —Mr. Hosmer. Has Mr. 
Hosmer fled? Oh, he does not recognize the description ! 
That is because he is in the habit of having a great long poly- 
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syllabic preamble in which he is described in much more glow- 
ing terms; but I really meant well. I was told to introduce 
him as the Bishop of the President of this Association. 


REMARKS BY REV... FREDERICK -L. HOSMER, 
DDS. OF BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends : — 


It is a great pleasure to break bread with you to-day. I 
think this is the third time for as many decades that I have 
been able tq do so. I was present at the initial meeting of 
the Association, which fell in one of the years of my Harvard 
Divinity School course, and I was a faithful attendant after 
that up to my removal West. I was very sorry not to be able 
to be with you this morning, to hear the addresses upon “‘ The 
Church of To-day.” 

I have been talking the last month to the young men in the 
Harvard Divinity School upon the matter of hymns. This 
seems to me to concern still the church of to-day, and if you 
will allow me I shall direct myself, for the few minutes I 
speak, along that line. 

I feel that the importance of the hymn in the public service 
is too little appreciated ; and most of all is it too little appre- 
ciated, I fear, by the ministers themselves. And yet there is 
a tremendous power in the hymn, and that is what I tried to 
make those young men see to whom I have been talking. You 
know the remark often quoted from Fletcher of Saltoun, some 
two hundred years ago, who wrote to his friend: “I know a 
very wise man who believed if a man were permitted to make 
the ballads of a people, he need not care who should make its 
laws.” Now, that man was born and bred near Edinburgh. 
He knew the power of the ballad, and especially of those old 
border ballads, and how they appealed to Scotch sentiment 
and feeling from generation to generation. We know the 
power of national hymns, the strains oft repeated on public 
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occasions ; for example, that most commonplace of all national 
hymns, “God Save the King” — with its 


“Scatter his enemies 
And make them fall ; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks,” etc. 


And yet when that is sung, it does not appeal alone to the 
Tommy Atkinses ; it meets the nobility, the respectability of 
the English people; and naturally, for that strain has become 
so associated that it stirs their blood every time. 

Now, what Fletcher of Saltoun said of the ballad we may 
say in corresponding measure of the hymn. Let one make 
the hymns, let one select the hymns for a church, or for a 
fellowship of churches, or for the church at large, and he need 
not care who shall make the theology after this. I say “after 
this,’’ because sentiment is so deeply ingrained. 

The strength of the old theology, as we call it, which 
happily is waning in every communion to-day, is not in the 
creeds. Why, most people in the churches do not know 
really the creed, save where the Apostles’ Creed, so called, is 
every Sunday repeated. The strength of the old theology is 
in the hymns [Applause] ;— the hymns that we heard in our 
childhood, heard in the home, heard in the church ; the hymns 
that are associated with the persons and the voices of those 
we have loved and to whom our own lives have been bound, 
and who are now within the veil. And here lies the great 
importance of the hymn-book to-day — and happily it may be 
said that within the last three decades there has been an 
advance in this respect, not shown in any three times that 
period, I think, before. 

There was reason for the advance; there was not earlier 
the room for choice. Hymnody carries history. It must 
naturally reflect the more or less prevalent doctrine and out- 
look of the time. I do not mean that the hymn is primarily 
—even in the most Orthodox hymns (if I should use that 
word) — meant to carry doctrine; it is meant to express senti- 
ment. But the sentiment has been inwoven with that 
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thought, that form of doctrine, more or less. To-day the 
horizon has widened, and we see the effects of this widening 
horizon, the widening sympathy, the very thing that has been 
spoken of by the Chairman, and the very thing that every one 
of us here feels — that broadening sympathy of religion that 
has been expressing itself here, and making possible a broader 
attitude of mind to-day than has been possible before. 

By the way, how much has come to us in this direction 
from those whose sympathies led them to form and to take 
part in and to stand by this organization! Take this familiar 
hymn : 

“One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 


Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place.” 


That could not have been written before the last century ; it 
could not have been written in the first part of that century. 
The nearest thing that I recall to it is Pope’s ‘ Universal 
Brayer. 2 
“Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, or by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord!” 


But that is far from Longfellow’s lines, and it never got into 
the hymn-books, save in a very altered form. But in such 
form it did get into Belknap’s hymn-book, published in this 
town in 1795, though he changed it a good deal. No, the 
following was more the style of hymn, from good Doctor 
Watts ; and I would like to say a word for a man who has 
suffered so much in two directions, —on the one hand, by 
those who have so exalted him and given him a -position 
almost with the Biblical prophets, so that anything marked 
“Tsaac Watts” went ; and, on the other hand, the people 
who have regarded him simply as a writer of rhymed prose 
and commonplace, which indeed he was not. And he has the 
credit of introducing to the church, at least of giving it the 
right to be, the English hymn in the public service. But 
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then, Isaac Watts, you know, never attended a meeting like 
this. [Laughter.] Isaac Watts never attended a Parliament 
of Religion in Chicago, or elsewhere. If he had he would 
not have written the hymn from which I shall quote; if he 
had had one grain of humor with all his many talents ‘Be 
would not have written it. 

But this is the hymn —and by the way, to mark the ad- 
vance of hymn-book compilation, I may say to you that fifty 
years ago this very year, Dr. Hedge and Dr. Huntington put 
it in their collection, ““ Hymns for the Church of Christ”’ : 


“Let all the heathen writers join. 
To make one perfect book ; 
Great God, if once compared with Thine, 


>? 


How mean their writings look! 
[ Laughter. ] 

Out of this attitude into a larger view, a position of wider 
horizon, we have been moving, — we ave moving; and one 
agency in this last generation has been this Association which 
meets to-day. [Applause.] 


THe CHAIRMAN. —I have asked the President, following 
Dr. Hosmer, to say a word, because he also brings an inter- 
esting tribute to Dr, Watts. 


PRESIDENT MeraAp.— You all know what dear friends 
Senator Hoar and Dr. Hale were all their lives. Upon his 
death-bed Senator Hoar sent for Dr. Hale to come to see 
him. As the two veteran friends conversed together, Senator 
Hoar asked Dr. Hale to read the old hymn of Isaac Watts, 
“O God, our help in ages past”; and he was not willing to 
have it read from the hymn-book, but begged Dr. Hale to go 
to the place which he designated in the library and take down 
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the complete edition of Watts’ poems, from which Dr. Hale 
read the whole poem to him. I should like that scene pre- 
served in an historical painting. It is interesting to think 
that the link between Senator Hoar and Dr. Hale in that 
solemn hour was the old Puritan hymn-writeér. 


Tue CHAIRMAN. —I am bound to tell you that whenever 
our President makes a suggestion about an historical painting 
it is a very serious affair. If you go up to Beacon Hill you 
will find that the most conspicuous historical painting there 
owes its original suggestion to a paragraph which he inserted 
ina certain number of the Mew England Magazine, telling 
how a certain scene ought to be perpetuated. An artist read 
it and proceeded to perpetuate the scene ; and our President 
is responsible for it. That is what will happen, I am happy 
to say, in regard to this other suggestion. He has a wonder- 
ful faculty for doing just that sort of thing. 

Before Mr. Mead rose I was going to tell you a bit of my 
own experience with Senator Hoar. Dr. Hale sent me to 
Worcester to preach in his old church, which Senator Hoar 
attended. When I got through the service Senator Hoar 
said to me, “ Young man, I am glad to see that you read the 
hymns; and I hope you always will; because the portable 
religion of most people is in the form of hymns.” Which 
apparently entirely comports with Dr. Hosmer’s ideas. 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe (rising to go). — Mr. Chairman, 
before I go I want to say how well Mr. Hosmer knows what 
is in a hymn, and how many beautiful examples he himself 
has made for us. 


Tue CHAIRMAN. — Before Mrs. Howe goes I want to say 
what I think ought to be known, that she has just discovered 
to the world her talent for writing music as well as poems. 
So she and Mr. Hosmer can write the hymn-books for the 
church of the future. 

There is another gentleman, who has not been guilty of 
writing hymns recently —that is not his worst offence, at all 
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events— but he has been the bone of contention up-stairs 
this morning. The gentleman himself was not there to hear 
all that was said; but he is here now to answer everything 
that has been said, whether he knows what it was or not. 
Somebody said, ‘‘Oh that mine enemy would write a book!” 
We say, “ Would that our friend would write another book.” 
And one of the books that has received the most hearty wel- 
come and has stirred up a most promising and satisfactory 
amount of discussion is our friend Rev. Dr. Crooker’s book. 
So he can now offer you any justification or excuse for his 
conduct that he sees fit. [Applause.] 


REMARKS BY REV. JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 
OF ROSLINDALE, MASS: 


I ought to be swathed in bandages ; for when I arrived this 
morning, at the close of the meeting up-stairs, I was told that 
I had been scalped and skinned, drawn and quartered, by the 
eminent scholars and divines who had spoken on the topic, 
“The Church of To-day.” But I am, here not to reply to 
any of the criticisms that may have been offered on my little 
book of the same title, nor even to take your time to acknowl- 
edge the kind things that may have been said—and I hear 
that some kind things were said about it, along with the criti- 
cism; but I stand here for a moment just to speak a very 
simple word on, this great subject of organized religion, which 
surely interests us all. 

I was brought up on the praises of Theodore Parker, and 
my life in the West, and especially in the far West, has 
brought to my attention certain luminous and impressive 
illustrations of the powerful and beneficent influence of that 
great Jupiter of the American pulpit, who, more than any 
other clergyman of America, I suppose, foreshadowed the 
spirit of the Free Religious Association. It early began to 
dawn upon me, as I went up and down the Mississippi Valley 
some years ago, that I was treading in the footprints of the 
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influence of Theodore Parker. As I had a wide experience 
in this respect, you, the Boston friends and admirers of that 
great soul, will be interested in knowing how wide and far 
that influence operated, how precious and creative that in- 
fluence has been in the making of our American civilization. 
I seldom went into a small village in the Mississippi Valley, 
or into a flourishing city in the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but that I was able to trace the vivifying and quicken- 
ing influence of that great prophet of the soul. Very often, 
when told of the early efforts to establish a free library, I 
have sought out the person who started the movement ; and 
when I have asked, ‘‘ Where did you get the inspiration to do 
this?” the answer has come,—the testimony often given 
in choking voice and with moistened eyes,— ‘TI _ heard 
Theodore Parker in Music Hall when a young man.” And 
as I have here and there run across works of charity, institu- 
tions of mercy, courses of free lectures, and all sorts of phil- 
anthropic and educational enterprises, it is astonishing how 
often the testimony of the founders has been, either that they 
themselves listened to the sermons of Theodore Parker or 
that they were the sons and daughters of persons who had 
heard him. How little the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society, which was created to give him a hearing here in 
Boston, realized what it was doing for the life of the growing 
nation! The most practical thing that could possibly have 
been done — better than sending the finest machinery or the 
best seeds or the fairest fabrics or any other material product — 
was just what Theodore Parker contributed to the great West. 
By maintaining him as a great religious teacher in Music Hall, 
that society sent, into those vast reaches of valley and moun- 
tain, souls lifted to the higher life by the spiritual genius of 
this mighty preacher, who believed so profoundly in God, in 
immortality, and in the church. 

Now, I wish to use this impressive fact as a simple illustra- 
tion of the value of the church. The society standing back 
of Theodore Parker and supporting him in his work made one 
of the largest contributions to all departments of American 
life that has ever been made, because it helped Theodore 
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Parker to maintain the smokeless flame of Christian love that 
casts no shadow, and that flame lighted and warmed the men 
and women who went across the rivers and the mountain 
ranges and laid deep and broad the foundations of our national 
life in the great West. No more precious and no more en- 
during contribution has ever been made to American life. 
And just this is the office of the church —to keep such men 
in the watch-tower of truth to report the coming of every new 
star above the horizon, and also to provide a place of distinc- 
tion where they may speak the word of command that shall 
send men and women forth to do these mighty works of jus- 
tice and charity. 

There is a vast difference between the circumference of the 
function of the church and the sweep of the influence of the 
church. In that very interesting little letter to Diognetus 
(supposed to have been written by Justin Martyr) that comes 
down from the second century, which you probably never 
read and never will read, there is this blazing sentence: “ The 
Christians are in the world, but not of the world.” The 
greatest reorganization of human society ever effected was 
brought about by the Christian church, not through direct 
attack, not through elaborate machinery, not through com- 
mittees and clubs, good as all these things are in their place, 
but by the re-creation of the hearts of men. And this is what 
is needed to-day. 

Sometimes we hear it said that the church is not doing any 
good because it is not open all the time, and because it does 
not deal constantly with questions of social reorganization. 
A simple incident will illustrate what I wish to say on this 
point. On my first visit to Boston from Ann Arbor after the 
erection of the Shaw Memorial, which I never pass without a 
reverent bow, I was standing in front of it and trying to ap- 
preciate to the fullest extent its beauty and grace, when there 
came along a little group of ragged urchins, with dirty faces 
and ragged clothes, who had come up from some part of the 
city that is foul and low, coarse and criminal. They stopped 
in front of the marvelous monument and stood in silence for 
some moments. And then the oldest, turning to the others, 
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said, ‘‘I say, fellers, that’s what makes it worth living!” 
Now, I ask you, in all earnestness, if that work of art, with 
its powerful lesson in patriotism, is not the most practical 
thing in Boston? It simply stands there day and night while 
the weeks and months pass. It effects no industrial reorgani- 
zation ; it distributes no old clothes or free soup; it does not 
teach any one even to patch and mend, to carve and paint; 
and it does not directly help any one to earn a penny more a 
day. But what more practical, friends, than to go down deep 
into the heart of every passing traveler and sweep with the 
magic wand of the spirit the lyric chords of this immortal nature 
of ours, so that the heavens open and the angels bend and the 
song of good-will rises from out the unseen depths of the soul 
to flow forth in commanding impulses. First open the deep 
springs of the human heart, and then those at the North End 
and the South End and all the other ends of Boston will feel 
that life is worth living. 

The church may not be open all the time, it may not say a 
word about the latest discoveries of science or sociology or 
Biblical criticism, though it has a right to speak on such 
topics. But it stands in the community as the symbol and 
representative of the supreme truth that we are the immortal 
sons of the eternal God. To men and women thoughtlessly 
passing that way, it gives the electric impulse of a new life. 
Out of that church some great life-lesson comes, floating 
down from the Galilean hills ; some outburst from the depths 
within the soul, where lies enshrined the memory of the 
sainted mother who taught at her knee the simple prayer of 
childhood ; some creative resolution that changes the ways 
and enriches the contents of life. This is the precious and 
indispensable office of organized religion, which is forever in- 
spiring the sons and daughters of man. This was the minis- 
try of the church of the past; it is the ministry of the 
ehurch of to-day; it will be the ministry of the church of 
to-morrow. [Applause.] 
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Tue CuHatRMAN. —I am sure we cannot do better than to 
take up this thought by singing the second of the hymns 
which have been selected for this afternoon, “ Life of Ages, 
richly poured.” 


vs nspiration. 


Lire of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 

Flowing in the Prophet’s word 
And the People’s liberty ! 


Never was to chosen race. 
The unstinted tide confined ; 
Thine is' every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind! 


Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero's blood, 

Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good, 


Consecrating art and song, 
Holy book and pilgrim track, 
Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 
Fiom the sacred limits back,— 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flow still in the Prophet’s word 
And the People’s liberty ! 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
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THE CHAIRMAN (referring to the unaccustomed tune just 
used for the hymn).—JIn that Church-State of the future 
which I prophesied so confidently, where Dr. Hosmer and 
Mrs. Howe edit and look after the hymnology, the habit of 
having different familiar tunes hitched up to the same words 
in different hymn-books will be a capital offence. That kind 
of hymnological bigamy will not be allowed, and we shall sing 
a great deal better than we do now. 


Our next speaker is a gentleman who was formerly con- 
nected with — I do not know whether he is yet thoroughly 
disconnected from—the great Episcopal Church. He has 
had the advantage of knowing that great organization from 
the inside; and he has had the advantage as a student and 
observer of knowing other organizations. He can bring us a 
great deal of helpful, practical, first-hand information. Prac- 
tically, one representative after another of the great religious 
organizations comes to our meetings and tells us that every- 
thing is all right. They have all got religion ; they have got 
a progressive religion ; they have got all that is needed, and 
they are just going to move on—some of them. And as I 
listen to one after another I wonder how it can all be perfectly 
true, and how it seems to some of the people who have been 
inside. However, I am not going to prescribe in the least 
Mr. Cox’s subject ; I am simply reminding you and remind- 
ing him that in a general way our theme is this great question 
of where we are and what we are coming to, so far as the 
church of the future is concerned. I have very great pleas- 
ure in presenting to you the Rev. George Clarke Cox, formerly 
of Cincinnati. [Applause. | 


REMARKS BY REV. GEORGE CLARKE COX. 


I am afraid that the Chairman does not read the Boston 
papers with the care that he should, otherwise he would have 
seen, with some of the rest of you, I am sure, that I had the 
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great misfortune to be deposed from the Episcopal ministry 
on the twenty-third of April. 


THE CHAIRMAN. —I did not know that that makes any 
difference ! 


Mr. Cox. — It was, however, my own act which caused it, 
as I had withdrawn from that ministry in a formal letter to 
my bishop. I had not proposed to trouble you with my own 
affairs in this connection, except in so far as they bear upon 
yours, upon this Association, and its meaning. I did belong 
to the Episcopal church all my life; I was a minister of it for 
almost twenty years, and I love it as I have ever loved it and 
as I always expect to love it. It was not with any disrespect, 
but with the profoundest regret, that I found myself forced to 
take such a stand, and to face the theological situation in such 
a manner that by and by I came to the conclusion that there 
was not any hope for me in the Episcopal church. That is 
simply because I have been profoundly convinced that when 
one has to choose between a religion of authority — and 
there are many of them — and the religion of the spirit, there 
is simply one thing for him to do. That one thing I have 
chosen to do. At this moment I stand outside of any relig- 
ious organization. 

Although such opinions as I now hold, if I had come to 
them many years ago, would have made me instantly and 
without hesitation — with whatever regret —renounce any 
orthodox ministry whatever, yet I agree deeply, profoundly, 
not only with the religious faith of my fathers in the Episcopal 
church, but with the religious faith of those earlier fathers 
who belonged to the Jewish church. I agree with the faith 
of those collateral ancestors of mine who lived in India, and 
with those aboriginal ancestors who lived in North America, 
and with any other people, on this continent or any other, or 
in the starry heavens. Whatever any man has tried to do 
in the way of formulating his attitude toward the universe 
and his consequent attitude toward man — with that I feel a 
profound sympathy. I shall never renounce that, any more 
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than I would renounce my mother. These are the roots of 
my being. 

I cannot renounce the universe. The universe may be 
evil, That it is largely evil I believe. Don’t I vow that, in 
my own being? I recognize the relationship! And when 
that is the case, one may well feel—as Huxley has so well 
expressed it in his essay on “Ethics and Evolution ’’ — that 
the fact that we have come to the consciousness that the 
thing is largely evil and that we do not mean to stand it, 
that we are going to make it better, that we are going to make 
it different, that we are going to make it perfect if we can, is 
neither a denial of one’s kinship with the past nor a denial of 
any of those religious faiths in which we may have been 
nurtured. 

Yet it does mean, I think, that when we are talking about 
the church of to-day we should face things in a much more 
radical fashion than I am in the habit of finding people face 
them, even here in the Free Religious Association — if I may 
be pardoned for saying this the first time I speak before you. 
(I hope it may not be the last time.) 

There are, it seems to me, very few people who face the 
real idea involved in the expression, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven.”” The great majority talk very much as if it were 
like one of those Platonic ideas which exist away off some- 
where or other in a beautiful region which nothing ever 
troubled ; —as if, either by hypnotizing one’s self, or by hav- 
ing faith either in God or in “ something,” it did not much 
matter what, you could suddenly realize it all. 

There is a great deal of modern thinking, it seems to me, 
which tends in that direction —to saying that if we only had 
faith enough our eyes would be opened and we should see the 
Kingdom of God. Well, I believe that, too, but I believe it 
in a dynamic sense, not at all in a static sense. I believe that 
the very first thing we have to do, in order to realize what 
the church of to-day, or the church of to-morrow, is to be, is 
to realize that there is no such static Kingdom of Heaven 
anywhere in this universe. It is our business to bring about 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Now, you may have some conception of God which is ut- 
terly different from mine. Ido not propose to say what mine 
is, to-day, except to hint at it in this way —that I sympathize 
with all that God is trying to do for the betterment of the 
universe which He has made. I sympathize with His failures 
— for there are failures, and lots of them. I hope He sym- 
pathizes with me when I see the things which perhaps He 
could not do— which at any rate He did not do. And I say, 
«T don’t know whether God intended this to be that way or 
not, and I don’t much care—I am going to change it if I 
can. Iam going to make it better.” [Applause.] 

Now, I very much fancy that this is heresy. 


Mr. JAMES H. West. — No; it is the truth! 


Mr. Cox.— Well, I think it is true. A good many 
heresies in the past have been proven true. 


THE CHAIRMAN. — Let us think it is heresy if we can; it 
is more interesting. 


Mr. Cox. — Well, that is not the question with me. The 
whole thing comes to this: When we are thinking about what 
the church of to-day is going to be, what it ought to be, I 
think we want to wipe out just about ninety-nine per cent. of 
all the ideas of self-gratulation that we have about what the 
church is; and this without any disparagement of the joy and 
the comfort and the peace that it has been to any one of us, 
and which I ami’sure it has been to me. 

Will you allow me to tell you a story? I will abbreviate it, 
though I hate to doso. I wish I had the book here and that 
you had the time to listen to Robert Louis Stevenson’s fable 
entitled “Faith, Half-Faith, and No Faith at all.” If you 
have not read it I hope you will read it. I will give the out- 
line rapidly. 

He says there were three men who went on a pilgrimage 
to Odin ; one was a priest, another was a virtuous person (I 
hope you see the distinction), and the third was an old rover 
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with an axe. As they went they discoursed upon the theology 
of Odin, and especially about his birth. 

The priest said, “The peacock hath a scurvy voice.” 
“Well, I don’t know whether it has or not,” said the virtuous 
person, “but great is truth, and it will prevail.’ The old 
rover said nothing. By and by they came to a fence, and 
thereon sat a peacock, and he sang divinely. The priest was 
very much disturbed. ‘This upsets all my theology,” he 
said. ‘It does not matter,” said the virtuous person ; “ great 
is truth, and it will prevail.” 

They went on a little farther, and came to where there was 
a fakir, who was working miracles. Said the priest, “ This is 
the foundation of our faith”; and just then the cards fell out 
of the fakir’s sleeve, and the priest was very much disturbed. 
The virtuous person said, “ Don’t let that trouble you ; that 
does not trouble me at all. Great is the truth, and it will 
prevail.” ‘ Well, if you are quite sure.” “ Yes, I am sure.” 

So they went on a little farther, and they met a man run- 
ning, who said, ‘“‘The devil has triumphed, heaven will be 
captured, and Odin will be killed.’ “ All up,” said the priest ; 
and this time the virtuous person agreed with him. And the 
virtuous person said, “ Do you think it is too late to make it 
up with the devil?’’ “Oh, I hope not,” said the priest. So 
they started back to make it up with the devil; and as they 
went they met the old rover coming with his axe over his 
shoulder. And they said, “ What, haven’t you heard the 
news?” ‘Certainly I have,” he said. ‘Where are you go- 
ing?” they asked. He replied, “I am off to die with Odin.” 

That is all there is to it. Which was the faith? Have 
you any doubt about it ? 

What is faith to-day? What is the heroic type of faith in 
any day? Is it the kind of faith that says, “ There is a God 
who is holding it all in the hollow of His hand like the dust 
in the balance; all I have to do is to trust Him and He 
will bring it out all right”? No, that is a comfortable, lazy 
state of mind. The kind of faith that counts, the kind of 
faith that Theodore Parker had, the kind of faith that 
Abraham Lincoln had, the kind of faith that Luther had, the 
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kind of faith that John Huss had, and that the great army of 
world-helpers throughout the ages had, was the faith which 
said, ‘‘ This world is capable of being made better than it is; 
I am going to make it better if I can, and if I cannot I will 
die trying.” [Applause.] 

Thus, it seems to me,—to come down to the practical 
point in this matter, —we are wasting our time when we 
either quarrel about theologies or agree to differ about them. 
[Applause.] Theologies are of absolutely no consequence in 
this matter. What are we here for in this Free Religious 
Association ? What are we here for in the world at all, as re- 
ligious people? If we are to bring about the Kingdom of 
Heaven, let us look about and see how far it has failed to 
come. And I think that you will not have to look very far 
before you discover that the sore place, that place which 
people would a little bit rather we would n’t talk about, is the 
social and economic world. ‘Ah, be careful,’ some'one will 
say ; ‘for heaven’s sake don’t talk about the family; and 
don’t say anything that might be construed as a word that 
sounds like socialism. Don’t say it; ’sh! keep quiet, be care- 
ful, or you will get into trouble.” 

However, all I have to say about it to-day is this: that — 
if you want to look for the seat of present-day wrongs, 
for the things which have made some hearts, even here, to 
ache, and some of them are aching at this moment, — 
how many, it would be sad to know,— you would have to 
go, first, to the place which accounts for family relations 
ruined, or for’ lives ruined, because the boys and girls were 
brought up in ignorance of what their sex means; an igno- 
rance which would be so outrageously criminal if applied to 
anything else that we cannot conceive of its being permitted. 
Yet everybody is afraid to talk about this; everybody is 
afraid to say that the standard orthodox inherited conception 
of sexual purity is in need of immediate, absolute, radical 
revision. The so-called Christian ideal of it, I believe, is 
emphatically not true. Not Christ’s ideal, mind you, but 
the traditional Christian attitude toward these world - old 
matters. 
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Secondly, for the economic problem. If there exists that 
God of universal wisdom and love of whom we talk so much, 
He knows that I do not know what the solution of this prob- 
lem is. But He knows also that I do know that until the 
Christian church — and every other church, for that matter — 
bravely faces this economic question, and asks itself gravely 
and quietly, and with serious study, whether an economic 
order which means that one man’s success is another man’s 
ruin is an order which is compatible with any reasonable in- 
terpretation of the Kingdom of Heaven, the problem will 
meet no solution. If that is the Kingdom of Heaven, then I 
am perfectly sure that if I get into it I will try to get out. 
[ Applause. ] 

With these things in my mind—though perhaps I have 
already talked too long — I would simply add one thing which 
needs to be said; and that is, that the education of the Chris- 
tian minister for the church of to-day has got to be something 
radically different from what it is. If you will teach him a 
little less church history and theology and liturgics, and a 
little bit more of economics and of social and rational history ; 
and if, above all other things, you put him where his torch 
can be lighted at the lighted torch of some other man, some 
great personality, somebody that loves mankind, and get him 
also to love mankind, and then train his brain so that he will 
know a fact when he meets it in the street, perhaps you will 
have a ministry. I will not call it a Christian ministry, be- 
cause I love and honor Jesus Christ too much to believe that 
he would want any ministry to be narrowed by his name. I 
will call it the ministry of humanity. 

When you get that ministry of humanity, it may be there 
will be no churches, it may be there will be no “services.” 
It certainly will be that there will be no “ dignitaries” in it. 
But it will lead you to that “ City of God, broad and fair,” of 
which we all dream. [Applause. | 
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THE CHAIRMAN. —I am sure if I did not believe that the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth means a social family, an indus- 
trial family, a political family, an ethical family, a spiritual 
family, in which the same fundamental principle is every- 
where triumphant, I should not have the courage to preach. 
Without that conviction I should never have had the desire to 
preach. But when I studied economics I found that the only 
truth was ethical truth, and not the shameful kind of “truth ”’ 
that is often taught as economics. When I studied social 
conditions, I found that success and progress for society mean 
the triumph of the ethical principles and spiritual principles 
for which the religion of love stands; that we are really 
brothers and sisters in the social family; and that we are 
punished by failure as individuals, as States, as Nations, and 
as Civilizations just in proportion as we sin against these great 
truths. If it had not been for that, I never should have dared 
to lift up my voice, feeble as it is, in behalf of religion as the 
rule of life. 

Mr. Cox spoke of his theological ancestry, direct and col- 
lateral, and he expressed a great veneration and affection for 
it. I always share that feeling with regard to mine. It is 
not my theological ancestors that give me trouble; it is my 
contemporary theological ancestors that trouble me {Laugh- 
ter]; and I meet them very often. 


I think it is about time to redeem my promise to bring 
greetings to you from the East and the North and the South 
and the West,vall points of the compass, by calling on one 
conspicuous point of the compass to speak for itself. The 
Free Religious Association has a good friend who has done 
many things that I should like to do besides those that I have 
done; and I may very likely yet try to follow in his steps and 
write and publish and teach and print and do everything else 
that is good and educational. I hope we may have the pleas- 
ure now of hearing from Mr. James H. West. [Applause.] 
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FOEM BY JAMES H? WEST; 
OF BOSTON. : 


Mr. Chairman, and Friends of the Free Religious Assocta- 
tion : — 

When the President kindly invited me to add to the festivity 
of this oecasion, he evinced in his letter, I think, even more 
than usual of that keen psychological instinct which we have 
come to expect from him in his choice of speakers for our 
annual Festival. 


Tue CHarrMAN. — He certainly did. 


Mr. West. — Apparently recognizing, in his letter, the two 
main proclivities of the person to whom he was writing, he ~ 
said that what I should offer this afternoon might be, as I 
should choose, either a song or a sermon. But he then added 
the somewhat enigmatic phrase, “ Whichever it is, it will be 
all the same”! [Laughter.] This at once, as it were, poised 
me in the air above the two horns of a somewhat perplexing 
dilemma. Did-the President mean that my song (if it should 
be a song) would be “preachy”? or that my sermon (if it 
should be a sermon) would in reality prove a triumphant song ? 


THE CHAIRMAN. — [hat was it. 


Mr. West. —I concluded, sir, to lower myself on that 
second horn of the dilemma. I then also happened to remem- 
ber that so noble a poet as our own James Russell Lowell 
confessed all his life long that even his highest flights of poesy 
somehow always possessed the characteristics of preaching. 
If such fine outbursts as “ The Cathedral” and “ Under the 
Willows” and “ Appledore”’ and ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ 
were disguised preaching, I might fall however heavily on 
even the first horn of the dilemma, and there repose very com- 
fortably. So I replied to the letter that my offering would be 
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the poem rather than the speech. And this for one or two 
reasons : first, for the sake of variety in our afternoon’s enter- 
tainment — not then knowing that our dear comrade Foss was 
also to be here to read a poem; and also because you and 
I all know that whatever opinion we may have of the average 
after-dinner speech — always of course excepting those with 
which somehow we always seem to favor ourselves at this Fes- 
tival—a poem or song, if of the right sort, is seldom of the 
hortus siccus variety, aS some speeches are apt to be, but rather 
is like a beautiful and fragrant rose, which we all are delighted 
to gather. [Laughter.] 

However, not to keep you longer outside of my little garden, 
standing peering through the palings, I will at once throw wide 
the gate and invite you to enter; prefacing only this — that you 
never yet gathered a rose that you did not find that the bush 
possessed thorns. 


THe Epic or Man. 
If 


In these rare days just mellowing into June 

One theme alone could form a poet’s rune ; — 
The theme of growth, of springing life from death, 
Of man each year inhaling holier breath. 

Of Man, then, let me sing this festal hour, — 

His might, his wisdom, and his glorious dower. 


When human soul first knew itself as soul, 
It did not feel its wondrous power its own ; 
Outreaching to embrace the mighty whole 
Men dreamed of space with gods and demons sown. 
‘Our deeds and speech are not our own,”’ said they ; 
“We speak and act as Jove — or Brahm — may sway. 
If Yahweh curse, we sink beneath his frown ; 
As gods approve, so go we up or down.” 


But cycles wheeled, and as his vision grew 
Man found himself far greater than he knew. 
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He found that he himself, in human line, 
Partakes of, and expresses, the divine. 

“ Yourselves are gods!”’ was Nature’s urging call, 
« Not wind-swept weeds upon a crumbling wall.” 


Thus all things were transformed — for those who 
saw ; 

For those who recognized deep Nature’s law. 
The multitude might still for ages bend, — 
As still to-day, —and prayers with incense blend ; 
But as for those who caught the gleam divine, 
In freedom’s birthright they would rise and shine ; 
The universe’s forces they would ride, 
Life’s evils they would learn to set aside, 
And as their might and wisdom gained in grace, 
So loftier should rise the human race. 
Their fellows might not see — might fear to try 
To grasp the thunderbolts which shook the sky ; 
Might even crucify or strangle those 
Who for their brambles offered them a rose ; 
But for each upward step which man has taken, 
Some god or devil from his throne was shaken, 
Until at last, — as latest prophets see, — 
A natural world awaits man’s husbandry, 
And Sinais now with this new “ Table” shine: 
“THE NATURAL ALONE IS THE DIVINE.” 


1B 


The beauty of the world still glows 

As when the eye first caught the rose. 
Nay! fairer is the beauty now, 
Since human hands have held the plow. 


Across the heavens the spectral arch 
Beheld by Aryans on their march 
Is wonderful no less to-day 
Than in the primal epochs. Nay, 
A hundredfold its grace has grown 
Since man its cause has seen and shown. 
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The whip of fire which lashed the skies 

And scourged with terror ancient eyes, 
To-day is man’s most helpful force — 
His voice, his arm, his tireless horse. 


So magic of the human mind 
For man’s behoof doth all things bind. 
The crab has burst to luscious fruit, 
The fangs are stricken from the brute, 
The cactus blossoms for his meat, 
The desert smiles a garden sweet. 


And soul — unfathomed heights of soul 
Are yet to brighten, pole to pole! 

The ignorance of man shall cease, 

The deeper things which bring him peace 
Shall spring from out the crudeness now, 
And bind sereneness on his brow. 

The things which perish shall no longer 

In his high purpose be the stronger, 
And all that makes for strength and beauty 
Shall be with him his happy duty. 


HT 


O patient, eager race! still seeking out 

Through years — through centuries — the Way of 
Lie 

Vouchsafed "ho revelation but the pain 
Of error’s consequence, no saviour but the joy 
Of strict conformity to Nature’s scheme. 
The deeds that mar, the forces that retard — 
These learning to avoid; the deeds that build 
And bring to beauty, and transform the brute 
To angel’s guise — these following as gleams 
That point the traveler to rest and peace. 


Existence, then, resolves at last to this: 
That men and nations sink to depths of woe, 
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Or rise to blessing, in exact degree 

That Nature’s boundless forces are ungrasped 
And disobeyed — or loftily sought out 

And loftily pursued to finest ends. 

For at the heart of all is core of good, 

And only good can bless or bring to life, 

And following good is all the Way of Peace. 
O simple scheme! to seek and know the way 
And walk in it which bringeth human good ! 
And this is man’s chief end — no tangled scheme 
Of brain-wrought fantasy, in ignorance born, 
Upspringing in the years when Nature’s ways 
Were undiscerned, uncared for, or opposed ; — 
But loving search and high obedience. 


IV. 
What universal powers uplift man’s life 
Work but through man himself ;— no power outside, 


Without his high co-operative zeal, 

Exalts him or brings larger loveliness, 

Or eases pain, or lessens any woe. 

High voice thus opes to man’s interior ear, 
And bids him bring, himself, on earth, the joy 
For which through ages he in vain has sought 
Uplifting hands of prayer imploringly ! 


Still pray for peace and still rear battle-ships ? 
Nay, brothers, if ye long for beauteous peace, 
Beseech no more the sevenfold silent heavens 
While still up-piling armaments of death ; 

But you yourselves bring peace — by brotherhood ! 
Since brothers’ dawn ’t is brotherhood which aye 
For brothers hath wrought magic loveliness — 
And so shall be, till all mankind are one. 

The blossoms which in Maytime flood the peach, 
Till it reveals a fragrant glory-zone 

Prophetic of the luscious fruit to be, 

Are not more beautiful than brothers’ love, 
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Nor surer prophecy of sun-kissed fruit. 

But should the peach-tree, in its springtime glow, 

Make wanton with its marvel of delight — 

Possessed it power to use its bursting bloom 

As missiles only, for companions’ woe — 

What wreck of might! what harvest unfulfilled! 

Behold! a coming harvest-time of good 

When man’s sweet promise is not wantoned more! 
What sting-or grief, my brothers, would remain, 

What rare delight would languish unfulfilled, 

If men themselves should but arise supreme, 

In high co-operation each with each ? 


Ve 

While Nature smiles on every vale and steep, 
Do children starve and willing workers weep ? 
Do women in their misery despair, 
And birth their babes where rabbits would not lair ? 
While earth, with welcome of rich fruit and grain, 
Bids all to plenteous comfort to attain, 
Do some, by wrong of circumstance or greed, 
Make life a luxury through others’ need ? 
Rejoice! the happy hour of clearer sight 
Is coming, when the rule shall be of Right ; 
When none shall eat unless he also work, 
And none shall wish his rightful task to shirk, 
And none shall toil until his soul is dull 
And shut from prospect of the beautiful, 
But work and leisure in their proper part 
Shall bring, for all, rich happiness of heart. ° 
The weeds of selfish sloth and cramping need 
Shall wither in the growths from sweeter seed ; 
Then woman’s equal worth shall be confessed, 
Her equal toils with equal prize be blest ; 
Disease shall vanish, and destroying lust 
To mouldering Caves of the Outgrown be thrust 
By simpler living and a loftier aim, 
Born of the might which soul may ever claim 
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By drinking at the mighty springs of power 
Which throb around us as our natural dower. 
The mighty presence which involves us all — 
Each human soul, each whirling, skyey ball ; 
Which thrills through all, and lifts from crude to fair ; 
The mystery unsolved, yet which doth bear 
In its deep bosom balm for all our strife ; 
The fountain —and the ocean — of our life: 
We never nearer than to-day may reach 
To grasp its secret for our futile speech, 
But ever deeper, Man shall enter in 
To use it, and its grace of being win. 

Be this enough! it is our heaven of hope, 
And Life Eternal is to climb its slope. 
But Man himself must gain the sunlit height, 
And share with every soul its air and light. 


VE. 


Is this the Church’s work ?— I do not know! 
But ’t is the only way the world shall grow. 
If still the Church upon man’s side would be, 
It needs but open clearer eyes and see. 
The Church may do it, or may fail to do, 
But Man shall do it — helped by me and you. 
O happy opportunity! to share 
In making life thus beautiful and fair ! 
You men and women of this race divine, 
Your light amid dispersing gloom let shine! 
Let not the Past’s unwisdom shape to-day, 
Rebuke the thought which in the gloom would stay. 
Whatever gods may be beyond our ken 
Are highest served by highest serving men ; 
Whatever demons people lowest hell 
Are fastest chained by human doing well. 
Be ours to smile, to sing, to work for good, 
To know that Justice cannot be withstood, 
To know that Right shall yet illume the earth — 
IF WE OURSELVES BUT GIVE IT GLORIOUS BIRTH. 
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VII. 


Sing, voices of all birds that trill in June! 
Your dear delight 
Is symbol of the high ecstatic tune, 
The radiance bright, 
Which shall encompass Man full soon — full soon ! 


Shine, rays of myriad suns that gleam on high! 
Your glorious flame 

Is prophecy of lumined earthly sky, 
Known now in name, 

And shortly to be made sweet verity ! 


Rise, human hearts! too long, too long opprest 
By forces crude ! 

The shackles spurn which leave you still unblest 
Though born to good, 

And after ages’ weeping, enter rest ! 


THE CHAIRMAN. —I think perhaps you would like to know 
how much of this banquet there is left. It has already been 
intimated to you that we have one more poet. I should not 
dare give you too much optimism, too much poetry, too many 
roses all in one bouquet ; or, to stick to the banquet simile, I 
should not like to give you quite that extremely rich sequence 
of courses. My purpose, therefore, is that you in conclusion 
should treat Mr. Wendte as a sandwich between two poems, 
—Mr. Foss to come after Mr. Wendte. You can tell Mr. 
Wendte, after the meeting, that earlier in the afternoon, among 
the very first of our speakers, we called upon him; that at 
that time, when I was fresh and vigorous, I poured forth a 
most imposing eulogy upon him; that I said he was to take 
the place, for international purposes, of our friend from 
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Dundee, Dr. Walsh, who ran away too early to get caught ; 
and that I also said that, in all our number here, there is no 
one to whom liberal religion is under a greater present debt 
than to our friend, our very modest friend, Mr. Wendte. 
{Applause.] He has done really an immense service; and he 
has been peculiarly fitted to do it by virtue of his knowledge 
of other countries and of other tongues, and by the broad, 
catholic sympathy which has enabled him to bring together 
people of widely different views. His international service to 
the cause of liberal religion can hardly be overvalued. I there- 
fore take great pleasure in concluding the introduction which 
I started earlier in the afternoon, by presenting Mr. Wendte, 
the Secretary of the International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. [Applause.] 


REMARKS BY REV. CHARLES W: WENDTE, 
OF BOSTON 


I thank the Chairman very heartily for his kind introduc- 
tion. I feel in rising to face this exhausted audience, which 
has listened to such a long series of speakers, very much in 
the condition of the Mormon wife, who was the eighth in the 
happy congeries of conjugal felicities or infelicities, and who 
sat on the steps of her house weeping because her husband 
was dying in the upper chamber and she had been thrust 
forth from it. Just then the doctor came down-stairs, and 
she said to him, “ Doctor, don’t you think it is the duty of a 
good wife to be by the side of her husband when he is expir- 
ing?” He replied, “« Why, certainly, madam; but if that be 
your intention you would better hurry up —the best places 
have already been taken.” 

I will simply, then, this afternoon, sum up in a single 
thought the impression produced upon me by this series of 
meetings to-day, so far as I have been able to attend them : 
—the permanence and the power and blessing of the church 
on earth. 
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I believe in the permanence and blessing of the church, 
because I believe in religion itself — because I believe that so 
long as a human mind faces the immensities and eternities of 
the world-order, the marvels and mysteries of the universe ; 
so long as a human being feels the pressure of fear and hope, 
of love and longing, of sorrow and of joy; so long as the 
human soul feels dawning upon it the vision of righteousness, 
and acknowledges duty as the supreme control of its life; so 
long as the spirit of man cherishes the hope of immortality, 
and believes that amid all the wrecks of matter, the vicissi- 
tudes of history, and the decays of time, the spirit of man 
shall nevertheless endure and go on from strength to strength 
and from grace to grace in the eternities of God —and is not 
that saying so long as a human being exists on the face of the 
earth ?— religion will manifest itself, will be the chief inspira- 
tion and comfort and joy of the human soul. [Applause.]} 
Therefore, also, I believe that just as in art the vision of 
beauty produces song and picture and poem and statue, so 
religion, like every other of the higher emotions of humanity, 
must fly to expression in symbol, in sacrament, in liturgy, in 
prayer, in sermon. In forms of some kind, or expression of 
some kind, the religious spirit will free itself. And since 
man is a social being he will unite with others in the. expres- 
sion of that worship; as he does in everything else in life. 
That is, he will have social worship; he will have a church. 

The church of to-morrow may not be the church of to-day. 
It may not be the houses of prayer we have inherited from 
our ancestors, and which often stand silent and cold during so 
many days of the week ; which so frequently are not sufficient 
to minister to the varied activities of the human spirit and of 
the religious life to-day. But that some kind of church edifice, 
some kind of religious association, some kind of worship will 
endure hereafter, one must believe who has studied the history 
of man in the past, and upon it builds his inferences and his 
hopes for the future. 

Yes, men will always have a church of some kind, and some 
kind of a ministry. It may not be the professional ministry 
to which I belong to-day. It may be that priesthood of all 
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believers for which the early Christians were so earnest, and 
which Martin Luther proclaimed as one of the great doctrines 
of his Reformation, —in which the laymen, in which conse- 
crated spirits of every kind and station in life, shall be the 
heralds, exponents, and leaders. And human service may be 
a still higher form of worship. But whatever form it may 
take there will always be, I believe, a vision of some kind ; 
there will always be a church ; and there will always be the 
minister, — that is, the servant of religion. I believe, there- 
fore, with Tolstoi, as expressed in a glorious sentence in one 
of his books, which I will venture to quote to end this splen- 
did symposium to which we have listened to-day concerning 
the church, its opportunity, and its work in human life : — 

“ The church,” says Tolstoi, “ composed of men united not 
by selfish hopes, promises, or sacraments, but by deeds of 
truth and love, has lived always and will live forever. Now, 
as eighteen-hundred years ago, this church is made up not of 
those who say, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and bring forth iniquity, but of 
those who hear the words of truth and reveal them in their 
lives. The members of this church practice the command- 
ments of Jesus and thereby teach them to others. Whether 
this church be in numbers great or little, it is nevertheless 
the church that shall finally unite within its bounds the hearts 
of all mankind.” [Applause.] 


THE CHAIRMAN. — Weare greatly indebted to Mr. Wendte. 
I am very glad indeed that he did not allow his theory in 
regard to the exhaustion of this audience to prevail over his 
benevolent purposes. ) 


We must stick to the banquet idea and remember that we 
keep something very fine for the last; and, with that under- 
standing, I have great pleasure in presenting to you our con- 
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cluding poet. Mr. Foss’s name — Sam Walter Foss — seems 
to be a household word. I wondered why it was a household 
word, why it sounded so familiar. But as a matter of fact he 
has been a literary man, —a man who knows all about books 
and takes care of books and can make books and read books ; 
and in the last edition of “ Who’s Who in America,” it says, 
at the end of a very interesting paragraph of accomplishments, 
that he is “a reader of his own poems.” It is in this capacity 
that I have the honor to present him now. [Applause.] 


REMARKS BY MR. SAM WALTER) FOSS 
OF: SOMERVILLE, MASS 


The Chairman speaks of the audience as almost exhausted. 
THE CHAIRMAN. — No, no; that was Wendte. 

Mr. Foss.— And I infer that he wants me to finish it up. 
THE CHAIRMAN. — Or resuscitate it. 


Mr. Foss.— The old religion, “Love God and despise 
man,” regarded God as divine and man as diabolical; at least 
some divisions of the old religion held this creed. The new 
religion loves God just as well, but never hates man, —always 
loves him. It regards God as divine and man as divine, and 
neither God nor man nor anything else as diabolical. The 
love of man is the corner-stone of the new religion. We do 
not yet fully believe in man ; in fact, there are many people 
who believe that there are no such great and good men in the 
world to-day as there used to be. Such an idea I cannot hold. 
I am confident that God is not fond of an anti-climax; that 
He did not start out with a great plan, founded upon perfec- 
tion, and then gradually taper down to an ineffectual fizzle at 
the end of the era. I believe there are as many great men in 
the world to-day as there ever were, and more, and that there 
are going to be greater men still. This is a great part of my 
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religion, and I want to express it in the verses which I am 
going to read. 


[It has not been possible to secure the poem for printing 
here. — Ep. ] 


Tue CuHairMAN. — There is one matter of business which 
I think you would like to attend to before we part ; and that 
is the sending of a word of greeting to Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. We all regret very much that he is 
not here ; and we are all very glad indeed to send our affec- 
tionate greeting to him in his home. He is one of our 
prophets and leaders who does not grow old with years. I 
will put that matter to a vote. Those in favor of sending 
such a greeting through the Secretary will say Aye. It is so 
ordered. 


Asa parting word, our closing hymn sums up beautifully the 
things we have been trying to say throughout the day. It is 
Samuel Longfellow’s hymn : — 


The Church Universal. 


One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 

Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One unseen Presence she adores, 
With silence or with psalm. 


Her priests are all God's faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up ; 
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The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love, her communion-cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page ; 

And feet on mercy’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O living Church! thine errand speed ; 
Fulfill thy task sublime ; 

With bread of life earth’s hunger feed ; 
Redeem the evil time! 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
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America 


Tue Forty-second Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
27, and Friday, May 28, 1909. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Boston, Thursday, May 27, 1909. 

The Forty-second Annual Business Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association of America was held this afternoon in 
the audience-hall of the Twentieth Century Club, No. 3 Joy 
Street. 

The Secretary, Mr. Wm. H. Hamlen, read the report of 
the Forty-first Annual Business Meeting of the Association, 
and it was declared approved. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, read his report for the 
year 1908-1909, which showed a balance on hand of $4096.46. 
The report was declared approved. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary was read by that 
officer. It received a vote of adoption, and it was ordered to 
be placed on file. 

Messrs. West and Hamlen, who were appointed at the last 
annual meeting to examine the material from which a fuller 
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account than now exists of the Association’s history might be 
compiled, reported that many manuscripts necessary to the 
production of a satisfactory record were not attainable, and 
that without these the gaps in the history of the Association 
must remain. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer suggested that the 
case might be met by a 7éswmé of the Association’s work dur- 
ing the years subsequent to 1892, similar to that prepared by 
Mr. William J. Potter in commemoration of the Association 
and its work up to that year. Other members spoke in sup- 
port of Mrs. Spencer’s view. The Secretary expressed the 
opinion that among the most noteworthy addresses ever deliv- 
ered under the auspices of the Association, as yet unpublished, 
were some of those given at Boston and Concord during the 
summer of 1903, in observance of the centennial of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Further discussion of the matter showed it 
to be the sense of the meeting that the effort to compile a 
fuller record should not be abandoned. Messrs. West and 
Hamlen were requested to remain as appointed at the 
annual meeting of 1908, and it was voted that President 
Edwin D. Mead be added to said Committee. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by 
Mr. James H. West. The report was accepted. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast one ballot for the entire list as 
recommended by the Committee. (See page 4 for List of 
Officers for 1909-1910.) 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer was invited to address the meet- 
ing. She complied, giving a sketch of the work and of the needs 
of the Sumnier School of Ethics at Madison, Wisconsin, which 
during the coming months would be her especial field of effort. 
Her remarks elicited questions and answers regarding the 
School, and as an expression of the Association’s sympathy 
with its aims and purposes it was voted: That the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America donate to the Summer School 
of Ethics of Madison, Wisconsin, the sum of one hundred 
dollars, 

President Mead offered a few remarks on the existing state 
of the religious world: He also spoke of the approaching 
Centennial of Theodore Parker, an event to which the Free 
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Religious Association should give worthy and memorable 
observance. Mr. Charles W. Wendte spoke in the same 
vein, closing his remarks with an outline of the proposed 
pilgrimage over Europe during the coming summer of the 
“International Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers,” 
with whom he was expecting to journey. 

Voted, that Mr. Albert S. Parsons be the Auditor of the 
Association for the year 1909-1910. 

Adjourned to meet at Ford Hall, Ashburton Place, Friday 
May 28, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

WiLiiAm H. HAMLEN, ‘ 


Secretary. 
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SECRETAR Y:S— REPORTS 1000 


Mr. President and Members of the Free Religious Association 
of America : — 

The work of this Association since its last annual meeting 
has been along the lines of that of recent years. The Con- 
vention held at the Parker Memorial in May, 1908, and a 
special course of five lectures delivered in March and April of 
the present year, in the hall of the Twentieth Century Club, 
make up the list of its public activities. The proceedings at 
the Convention and Luncheon were published in pamphlet 
form, in the autumn, and copies were sent gratis to members 
and friends. 

In the pamphlet it is told why it was that President Mead 
selected “ The Church of To-day” for the general subject to 
be considered at the Convention. It proved to bea theme of 
great interest, both to the speakers and the audience. The 
speakers, in the order of their addresses (following President 
Mead, who presided and who made the introductory address), 
were Rev. Walter Walsh, of Dundee, Scotland; Rev. Charles 
E. Beals, of Cambridge; Rev. A. Z. Conrad, of Boston; Mr. 
Tung Chung Chen, of China; and Rev. Richard Boynton, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Walsh’s definition of the Church as “ Love Organized ” 
received the general endorsement of the other speakers ; and 
in treating the theme of the day it was social service rather 
than dogma on which emphasis was laid. 

The luncheon was served at 1.30 o'clock in Parker Frater- 
nity Hall. Rev. Edward Cummings presided. No set theme 
was announced, the speakers being free to choose their line of 
remarks. Most of them had found the subject of the morn- 
ing of such strong interest that they were disposed to continue 
it, and consequently “ The Church of To-day”’ received re- 
newed consideration. The speakers were Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, Rev. Joseph Henry 
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Crooker, Rev. George Clarke Cox, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
Mr. James H. West, and Mr. Sam Walter Foss, the last two 
gentlemen reading original poems. 

The course of lectures given in March and April was an- 
nounced under the head, “The Brotherhood of Nations.”’ 
March 21, Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston University, 
who had lately returned from Japan, spoke in behalf of a 
better understanding of the Japanese by the people of this 
country, urging that nothing should be allowed to disparage or 
diminish the friendly relations which for so long a time had 
existed between the two nations. He recounted his personal 
observations while in Japan, all tending to prove that the Jap- 
anese in their international relations are neither aggressive nor 
deceitful. The friendliness which they profess for the United 
States is genuine and deserves to be met by the people of 
this country with hearty acceptance and reciprocation. 

On Sunday, March 28, Mr. James L. Barton, for many years 
a teacher and missionary in Turkey, during which time he had 
intimately mingled with the various nations and tribes that 
compose that strangely blended empire, delivered an address 
on “ Daybreak in Turkey.” He described the hard conditions 
under which the progressive parties in that land carry on their 
work for a better government, and he showed how helpful have 
been the good offices rendered by our countrymen. These 
good offices have been received with true appreciation by the 
Turkish people. They should be continued despite all dis- 
couragements. Retrograde movements are likely to occur be- 
fore the permanent establishment of a better rule obtains ; 
but the hoped era must arrive. In the meantime the efforts 
of the Turkish people should be viewed sympathetically by 
the outside world, and the help that has been given them by 
American residents and travelers should be supplemented by 
continued expressions of good will. 

On Sunday, April 4, Rev. Charles W. Wendte spoke on 
“Our Relations with Germany.’ Mr. Wendte showed how 
the Germans, because of their aptness for handicraft and schol- 
arship, their love of home and country, their thrift, honesty, 
and courage, must be reckonec among the best assets of any 
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people among whom they may cast their lot. Most valuable 
are the contributions that the German has already given to 
the United States. German schools and universities, and 
their marked influence upon many Americans, also came into 
the account. What but the strongest fraternal bonds should 
result from their various commingling? The people of Ger- 
many and the United States need only be allowed to follow 
their natural promptings, and the beneficent relations that now 
exist between them will never be sundered. 

The fourth lecture in the course was delivered, April 11, 
by President Edwin D. Mead, his subject being “ Our Rela- 
tions with England.” Mr. Mead ranged through English his- 
tory, showing how closely interwoven in their civic interests 
and aspirations the two peoples have ever been, notwithstand- 
ing their times of conflict with each other. The latter have 
been transient differences, and cannot, when viewed in the 
light of centuries, outweigh the ties based on a common 
descent, language, and ideals of government. The friendli- 
ness of the majority of English statesmen, first toward the 
colonies and later toward the United States, should receive 
wider recognition than has yet been awarded it. To the les- 
sons drawn from history Mr. Mead added his personal testi- 
mony, acquired through repeated sojourns in England’s cities 
and towns. On all sides it has been borne in upon him that 
the two peoples are essentially alike at the core, their differ- 
ences being only superficial. The feeling of brotherhood 
between Englishmen and Americans should be aroused and 
cultivated. Then would result a bond of union that would 
compel the world’s admiration, and peace among the nations 
would be assured. 

“Our Relations with China”’ was the subject of the closing 
lecture. This was delivered, April 18, by Mr. Edwin B. Drew, 
who for twenty-five years had been employed in the customs 
service of the Chinese empire. In a paper packed with facts 
and figures, Mr. Drew portrayed the present condition of the 


’ 


Chinese, and their longing for a higher type of civilization. 
Their admiration for the people of the United States is based 
in part, the speaker believed, upon their appreciation of the 
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conspicuous justice manifested by the United States in certain 
crises through which China has recently passed. Like the 
preceding speaker in the course, Mr. Drew urged that the code 
of international laws should be based on ‘* The Brotherhood of 
Nations.” Only by the observance of a code thus founded 
would the nations develop beyond their present status. China 
is eager to reciprocate with the world on this basis, and to no 
people does she so hopefully turn as she does to those of the 
United States. 

Your Secretary believes that he expresses the opinion of all 
who listened to this course of lectures, when he says that for 
accuracy of statement, fullness of detail, rightly drawn con- 
clusions, and high ethical purport no course of greater value 
has been delivered in Boston during the year. The audiences 
were small, the lateness of the season and other reasons pre- 
venting a large attendance. Most of those who came to the 
first lecture attended the subsequent ones, and the audiences 
increased in number as the course advanced. 


Those wha recall the early years of this Association cannot 
fail to notice the changed conditions that attend it in these 
latter days. Then it was the novelty of novelties among re- 
ligious bodies. The press all over the country was eager to 
publish whatever was said on its platform, adding lengthy 
editorials of censure or approval. Now-a-days its proceedings 
are scarcely noticed ,except by the newsapers. of Boston, and 
even here a column or two of space is the utmost allowed it. 
Of this we make no complaint, for we understand how the 
change has been wrought. Everywhere the method first in- 
troduced by the Free Religious Association is being adopted ; 
even on platforms supposed to be evangelical the fullest ex- 
pression of opinion is frequently allowed, and sometimes it is 
besought. Because of this increased liberality, it is urged by 
some that the Free Religious Association ought now to recast 
its organization, or, failing to do that, that it should gracefully 
yield the field to other societies capable of carrying on a more 
vigorous work. In opposition to these views your Secretary 
ventures a few words of dissent. He wishes to say that al- 
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though other organizations are working along the lines of this 
Association, none of them, as yet, seems ready to adopt a con- 
stitution as broad as that which for two-and-forty years has 
been upheld by this Association. Neither can any of these 
later societies point to a line of founders as able, eminent, far- 
seeing, and far-shining as the men and women who organized 
and fostered the Free Religious Association. Emerson, Froth- 
ingham, Potter, Abbot, Conway, Higginson, and a lengthened 
list of other great names, come to mind when that initial 
period is recalled. That no society should live on its past goes 
without saying. On the other hand, no society that has held 
a place so unique and useful as that which it is now generally 
admitted has been held by this Association need feel that it 
should dissolve simply because other societies are doing in part 
the work that it once did alone. What if, in time, the Free 
Religious Association should be recognized as an organization 
to be used only on occasion? There is room in Boston for 
one such society, at least. If thus maintained it might in cer- 
tain junctures render service of the highest importance. 

The unrest in the religious world about which so much has 
been said and written in recent years has become more pro- 
nounced than ever before, having reached a stage that is well 
designated as tumultuous. Although what is well known as 
Liberalism receives in large measure the credit or the censure 
of the hour, the clear-eyed observer sees that the present 
commotion in the churches is caused more by internal pressure 
than by external assault. He sees, too, that neither on the 
grounds of Liberalism nor on those of Orthodoxy, nor on any 
ground now debated in church councils, will the conflict be 
decided. 


Two members prominent in the work of the Association 
have passed away since its last annual meeting. First, in the 
apparent flush of health and seemingly destined to a long lite 
of usefulness, Miss Caroline Holman Huidobro died suddenly, 
April 13, at the Clarendon Hotel in New York City, in the 
fiftieth year of her age. Miss Huidobro was born of Ameri- 
can parents, in Talca, Chile, which country was her home 
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until about twelve years ago, when she became a Bostonian. 
On arriving here she began at once to study the city’s insti- 
tutions, and she was soon drawn into the circle of its literary 
and philanthropic workers. In 1901 she was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of this Association. She served 
the full term of four years with marked efficiency. Miss 
Huidobro was fast attaining a national reputation through her 
admirable lecture entitled “The Christ of the Andes.”’ The 
members of the Free Religious Association were among the 
first to whom she rehearsed her story of the recasting of war- 
wrecked cannon into that colossal figure of the Christ, now 
pedestaled fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
on a peak of the Andes which marks the boundary line be- 
tween Chile and the Argentine. Miss Huidobro’s funeral was 
held in Boston, April 16th, in the chapel of the Forest Hills 
Cemetery. The services were conducted by two members of 
this Association, who had long been her personal friends, 
President Edwin D. Mead and Rev. Edward Cummings, both 
of whom paid warm tribute to her life and character. 

Mrs. Anna Johnson Haskell, widow of the Rev. Augustus 
Haskell and a sister of Samuel Johnson, one of the founders 
of this Association, died at Roslindale, Boston, May 15, aged 
eighty-three years. Among the numerous societies that 
called forth Mrs. Haskell’s affection and energies, the Free 
Religious Association held an important place. From the 
time of its organization down to the present year her interest 
in it remained unabated. When the Secretary made his 
appeal two yéars ago for certain rare numbers of the Associa- 
tion’s annual reports, the first installment that he received 
came from Mrs. Haskell, a cordial note accompanying her 
gift. Her record in other societies in which she held mem- 
bership was marked by constant service. The Unitarian 
church of Roslindale, of which she and her husband were the 
founders, the Lend a Hand Club, and the Women’s Alliance 
have lost an invaluable friend. By all who knew her, her gentle- 
ness of character, her hospitality, and her unfailing helpfulness 
will long be remembered. 
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This being the centennial of the birth of Charles Darwin, 
our morning session of to-morrow will be made, in a measure, 
a commemorative occasion in his honor. The subject as 
announced is “ The Influence of the Doctrine of Evolution 
on Religious Thought.” It may interest those of our mem- 
bers who have not read the passage, to know the high esti- 
mation in which Mr. Darwin held the religious opinion of one 
of the founders of this Association, Dr. Francis E. Abbot. 
In the Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, written by his 
son, the author says that his father in his published works 
was reticent on the matter of religion, and what he has left on 
the subject was not written with a view to publication; and 
in a footnote, he adds: “As an exception, may be mentioned 
a few words of concurrence with Dr. Abbot’s ‘Truths for 
the Times,’ which my father allowed to be published in Zhe 
Index.” | 

Our collection of literature for free distribution grows more 
depleted year by year. There are special calls for the annual 
reports from 1867 to 1872, and any members having copies 
that they are willing to surrender will confer a favor on the 
Secretary by sending them to his address. The pamphlet by 
Mr. William J. Potter, published in 1892, in which he reviews 
the then twenty-five years of the Association’s life, is also 
desired. 

The program for to-morrow will, it is hoped, draw a large 
audience. The committee has secured as speakers those 
whom the Association is always glad to hear, and a success- 
ful Convention may be confidently expected. 

WixtiiAm H. HamMtLe_n, 
Secretary. 
Boston, May 27, 1909. 
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Forty-second Annual Convention. 


The Forty-second Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Ford Hall, Boston, on 
Friday, May 28, 1909, the President, Edwin D. Mead, in the 
chair. The general subject for the morning was announced 
upon the programme, as follows: “The present year is the 
centennial of the birth of CHARLES Darwin. The Convention 
will therefore be made in a measure a commemorative occasion. 
The speakers of the morning will consider the Influence of 
the Doctrine of Evolution upon Religious Thought.” 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
MR. EDWIN D. MEAD 


Charles Darwin was born just one hundred years ago. 
“The Origin of Species” was published just fifty years ago, 
—on November 24, 1859, we read in his Journal, —and we 
have his own word for it that every copy was sold the first day. 

There is a peculiar reason why the sons of New England 
should commemorate Darwin, because in a conspicuous and 
admiring way he commemorated the fathers of New England. 
Those of you who have read ‘‘The Descent of Man” may 
remember how, in tracing the comparative qualities of races, 
and especially the vicissitudes of the Anglo-Saxon race, Darwin 
dwells, as a culmination in the illustration of his principle of 
natural selection as applied to the history of man, upon the 
migration of the Anglo-Saxon race to America, especially of 
the Puritan element to New England. One passage is so in- 
teresting to us here that I will read the text: 
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“ There is apparently much truth in the belief that the 
wonderful progress of the United States, as well as the 
character of the people, are the results of natural selec- 
tion; for the more energetic, restless, and courageous 
men from all parts of Europe have emigrated during the 
last ten or twelve generations to that great country, and 
have there succeeded best. Looking tothe distant future, 
I do not think that the Rev. Mr. Zincke takes an exag- 
gerated view when he says: ‘All other series of events 
— as that which resulted in the culture of mind in Greece, 
and that which resulted in the empire of Rome — only 
appear to have purpose and value when viewed in con- 
nection with, or rather as subsidiary to... the great 
stream of Anglo-Saxon emigration to the west.” (Zhe 
Descent of Man, Part I, Chap. 5.) 


I think that Rev. Mr. Zincke’s book had not attracted much 
attention from the general public until attention was called to 
it in this conspicuous way by Darwin. Then it was studied. 
Charles Francis Adams read it, among others; and this pas- 
sage, expanded from Zincke’s pages, was repeated in many 
prominent ways by Dr. Hale; so that Barham Zincke has 
become a well-known man — thanks to Darwin. We find that 
he wrote many interesting works, and in educational matters 
especially was a distinct reformer. This particular passage in 
Zincke’s book — which was the account of his trip through 
the United States just after the Civil War, and gives, I think, 
the best impression of the state of things then in the South 
furnished by any Englishman of that time — is indeed a mem- 
orable one. Dear it should be especially to us in New Eng- 
land, for it was especially of our fathers that Zincke was think- 
ing ; and we thank Darwin for giving it this immortality. 

There is a peculiar reason, too, why we here in the Free 
Religious Association should commemorate Darwin. In his 
published works, as his son and biographer has said, Darwin 
was reticent on the matter of religion. “As an exception,” 
adds his biographer, ‘‘may be mentioned a few words of con- 
currence with Dr, Abbot’s ‘Truths for the Times,’ which my 
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father allowed to be published in 7ze /udex.” Perhaps no 
man back there in the beginning expressed better the spirit 
and purpose of the Free Religious Association than Francis 
E. Abbot ; and his “ Truths for the Times” will be remem- 
bered by many here. Its endorsement by Darwin at the time 
is a matter of significance and of peculiar interest now. 

The interesting coincidence, particularly interesting to us 
Americans, of the birth of Abraham Lincoln and Charles 
Darwin on the same day, was dwelt upon often ‘at the late 
Lincoln Centennial. Born in the same year with Lincoln, 
Darwin died in the same year with Emerson. Born on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, he died on our Patriot’s Day, April 19; and 
Emerson died at Concord in the same month. These coinci- 
dences in the history of the great movement for emancipation 
here and the movement for the emancipation of the human 
mind and of religious thought which had its source in the 
work of Darwin, suggest some interesting reflections. The 
time when the first edition of “The Origin of Species”’ was 
being sold, —the whole of it in one day, — was half-way be- 
tween the Lincoln and Douglas debate and the nomination of 
Lincoln. It was at the very time when John Brown was lying 
in jail at Harper’s Ferry, destined in a week, as Emerson said 
at the very time when “ The Origin of Species ” was published, 
«to make the gallows glorious, like the cross.” 

The association of Darwin and Lincoln in the date of their 
birth was made the theme of an interesting paper by 
Mr. William R. Thayer before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society last year. The association suggests the fact that eman- 
cipation itself is an evolution. We are this day on the eve of 
a great meeting in New York to consider the neglected and 
violated rights of the people for whose emancipation Lincoln 
strove. We see —we are learning at cost —that that work 
of emancipation was nota thing done at a blow, once for all ; 
that it was only begun’ in 1863, and that the rights of the 
people for whose liberation our great American was born on 
Darwin’s birthday are still in abeyance, with much indeed re- © 
maining to be done —a long evolution yet ahead. 

In connection with the coincidence in the Emerson and Dar- 
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win chronology, I would recall attention to the fact that the re- 
lations of Emerson and Darwin were made the special theme 
of the whole session of the Convention of our Association in 
1882, just following their deaths. None of uswho were present 
will forget the striking paper by Mr. Chadwick upon Darwin. 
Nor can we ever forget that Emerson, so deeply interested in 
this Association in its early days, anticipated in a remarkable 
degree the cardinal principles of evolution, as applied especially 
to human history and to religious thought, for which the Dar- 
winian doctrine in its larger aspects has come to stand. The 
anticipations of Darwinism, of the philosophy of evolution, 
by Emerson constitute one of the most remarkable chapters 
in his prophetic and creative thought. 

Evolution was not a thing new with Darwin. The very 
name — the embodiment of the idea in a philosophy — was 
worked out by Herbert Spencer half a dozen years before. 
Indeed, that ‘stiff, mechanical view of things which had come 
to dominate the religious world so largely before Darwin 
wrote, — that very view was itself an innovation upon an 
earlier and more vital philosophy. We could wish that Pro- 
fessor Allen of the Cambridge Episcopal Theological School 
were still with us, and here this morning, to repeat for us in a 
word the results of those studies of his of the religious and 
philosophic thought which preceded Augustinianism. The 
Greek thinkers — not only those Greek Christian thinkers 
whom he expounded, but Aristotle himself, and men before 
Aristotle — held views a whole world removed from the me- 
chanical view which had so largely come to prevail in the 
Christian church and in religious circles generally in the long 
period before Darwin. Philosophical students here do not for- 
get the speculations of Leibnitz, nor the more scientific or 
specific work of Lamarck. That whole great generation of 
Germans — Kant, Goethe, and the rest —who so largely in- 
fluenced and inspired Emerson and the other Transcendental- 
ists of New England, are all instinct with the idea of evolution 
as applied not only to plants and animals, but to the human 
race, Darwin, by his impressive application of the idea to the 
facts which he surveyed for his special scientific purpose, 
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simply made the doctrine definite and threw it into the arena 
in a new and powerful way. 

This is to be said, I think, when we consider the doctrine 
of evolution in its influence upon religious thought — that per- 
haps that influence was for a long time of very doubtful benefit, 
certainly of limited benefit; for the reason chiefly that Dar- 
winism came into the world coincidently with, and was for a 
time more or less allied with, a philosophy of secondary cause, 
which seemed to smite the highest aspirations of religious men. 
This was so with reference both to the English and German 
philosophy of the period. In America it was not until John 
Fiske gave us his little books on “ The Destiny of Man” and 
“The Idea of God” that the evolution doctrine was stated in 
terms which satisfied the religious and poetic needs of men, 
which needs always demand satisfaction before any doctrine 
will be accepted by the human mind and heart. About almost 
everything in Mr. Fiske’s “Destiny of Man,” as applied 
especially to social development, had been stated with equal 
or greater power by Kant in his essay on the “ Principles of 
Political Order.’ And the interesting thing for us to remem- 
ber here is that Emerson from the beginning, apprehending 
and utilizing the great truth, subsumed it all under a satisfying 
and inspiring idealistic philosophy. 

I must not run the risk of farther trenching upon the special 
themes which the speakers of the day may take; but I cannot 
help rejoicing, as we consider especially the influence of the 
doctrine of evolution upon religious thought, that although at 
first it appedred antagonistic — and nobody can tell how many 
of us wrestled rather tragically with the doctrine back in the 
‘60s and ’70s, and how much it had to do with keeping us 
from pulpit careers —it becomes, when interpreted in the 
broader way in which men have come to interpret it, the most 
inspiring of doctrines. This is true especially as concerns the 
fellowship of religions ; because evolution teaches us as none 
of the earlier doctrines ever did that we are the “heirs of all 
the ages,’ and that, differ as we may and differ as we must, 
we may still in our, worship and in our moral aspirations and 
our progressive efforts feel that we are in the same congrega- 
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tion with John Milton and John Calvin and St. Francis and 
St. Paul and Isaiah. We see that it is upon the past that we 
build, and that all true aspiration and all resolute thought 
from the beginning have been in the true apostolic succession, 
in the line of real evolution. We are not isolated and exiled 
in the religious life, but find in all great religious history 
communion and the means of grace. 


It is always a great disappointment when Colonel Higginson, 
whose presence is the golden thread that has run through all 
the forty years and more of the history of this Association, is 
not here with us. He was not with us last year. For many 
years we have counted on his presiding at our festival as one 
of the institutions of this anniversary occasion. Although he 
cannot perform that function for us to-day, it is a satisfaction 
to have him present at this opening meeting, and it gives me 
great pleasure to present him,— Colonel Higginson. [Ap- 
plause. | 

(The audience rose to their feet as a greeting to the ven- 
erable speaker as he was introduced.) 


MDW DRE So 2a. 
COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Ladies and Gentlemen : — 


After our friend the President of this Society has fulfilled 
his function, which no one else can fulfill so well, of giving the 
compact exhibit of the intellectual universe in ten minutes 
of history, the only way to place him at any disadvantage is 
to bring an original autograph by somebody else. Therefore 
I will read to you, and then pass around among you, a letter 
from Mr. Darwin which I received many years ago, which I 
think the audience will find no difficulty in reading from his 
clear handwriting. I spent two nights at Mr. Darwin’s house 
at different times. After my first visit he wrote me this 
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letter to say, as you will see, some of the things which he 
would have said to me personally if he had only known clearly 
who and what sort of creature I was. That is not his phrase 
for it, but it amounts to that, and as such was very accept- 
able to me. It was written on the 17th of February, 1873, 
and was dated at 


“Down, Beckenham, Kent. 
“ My dear Sir: 

“My wife has just finished reading aloud your ‘ Life with a 
Black Regiment,’ and you must allow me to thank you heartily 
for the very great pleasure which it has in many ways given us. 
I always thought well of the Negroes, from the little which 
I had seen of them, and I have been delighted to have 
my vague impression confirmed and their character and 
mental powers so ably discussed. When you were here, I 
did not know of the position which you had filled” [that is, 
commanding a colored regiment]. “I had formerly read 
about the black regiments, but failed to connect your name 
with your admirable undertaking. Although we enjoyed 
your visit to Down, my wife and myself have over and over 
again regretted that we did not know about the black regi- 
ment, as we should have greatly liked to have heard a little 
about the South from your own lips. Your descriptions have 
vividly recalled walks taken forty years ago in Brazil. We 
have your collected essays which were kindly sent us by Mr. 
Conway, but have not yet had time to read them. I occa- 
sionally gleari a little news of you in Zhe /ndex, and within 
the last hour have read an interesting article by you as to 
progress of Free Thought. 

‘“‘ Believe me, my dear sir, with sincere admiration, 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“Cu, Darwin. 

“The note obviously requires no answer, so pray do not 
trouble yourself to acknowledge it.” 


(The Darwin atitograph-letter, framed in glass, was passed 
around among the audience.) 
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There is one point of view in which Darwin’s relation to 
present thought is very interesting, to which I think suffi- 
cient attention has not been called. It involves what I 
should call, and have called in one or two places, “The 
World Outside of Science.” I think one of the most inter- 
esting things about Darwin was his illustration of the world 
outside of science. And being firmly convinced that there 
is such a world, and that it is a world of great importance, I 
will tell you the point of view in which that matter has pre- 
sented itself to me. I have stated it once or twice before, 
but never in just this form, I think. 

It is a commonplace saying that we live in an age of 
science. We are assured without ceasing, and it is, within 
just limits, perfectly true, that modern science has transformed 
the world of thought. The world of action it has certainly 
transformed. Scientific mechanics are keeping pace, in the 
most astounding way, with abstract science; and we are all, 
as has been said, “ gazing into the light of the future, our 
profoundest curiosity quivering under the currents of new 
thought as a magnet vibrates in the grasp of an induction-coil.”’ 
The wonders of the Arabian Nights are the commonplaces of 
living and moving. 

With this has naturally come a shifting of the old standards 
of education, and the claim that science, as such, is exclusively 
to rule the world. An accomplished German savant, long 
resident in this country, once told me that in his opinion 
poetry, for instance, was already quite superseded, and music 
and art must soon follow. Literature, he thought, would 
only endure, if at all, as a means of preserving the results of 
science, probably in the shape of chemical formule. He was 
a most agreeable man, who always complained that he had 
made a fatal mistake in his career through rashly taking the 
whole of the Diptera, or two-winged insects, for his scientific 
task, whereas to have taken charge of any single genus, as 
the gnats or the mosquitoes, would have been enough for the 
life-work of a judicious.man. That is the German standard, 
of which we perhaps may have a glimpse through one of our 
speakers to-day. 
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We smile at this as extravagance, and yet we have, by the 
direct confession of the great leader of modern science, the 
noble and large-minded Darwin, an instance of almost com- 
plete atrophy of one whole side of the mind at the very time 
when science is carried to its highest point. Up to the age 
of thirty, Darwin tell us, he took intense delight in poetry, — 
Milton, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, ‘and Shelley, — while he 
read Shakespeare with supreme enjoyment. Pictures and 
music also gave him much pleasure. But at sixty-seven he 
wrote that “for many years he could not endure to reada 
line of poetry”; that he had lately tried Shakespeare, and 
found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated him; and that 
he had almost lost all taste for pictures and music. This he 
recorded not with satisfaction, but with “ great regret” [L2fe, 
by his son, Am. ed. pp. 30, 81]; he would gladly have had it 
otherwise, but could not. It is simply that one whole side 
of his intellectual being was paralyzed ; a loss which all the 
healthy enjoyment of the other side could scarcely repay. 
Yet it is possible that the lesson of Darwin’s limitations may - 
be scarely less valuable than that of his achievements. By 
his strength he revolutionized the world of science. By his 
weakness he gave evidence that there is a world outside of 
science, 

If there be an intellectual world outside of science, where 
is the boundary line of that world? We pass that boundary, 
it would seem, whenever we enter the realm often called in- 
tuitive or inspirational ; a realm whose characteristic it is that 
it is not subject to processes or measurable by tests. The 
yield of this other world may be as easily recognized as that 
of the scientific world, but its methods are not traceable, nor 
are its achievements capable of being duplicated by the mere 
force of patient will. Keats, in one of his fine letters, classi- 
fies the universe, and begins boldly with “ things real, as sun, 
moon, and passages of Shakespeare.’ Sun and moon lie 
within the domain of science; and it is not long since the 
astronomers were following out that extraordinary discovery 
which revealed in the bright star Algol a system of three and 
perhaps four stellar bodies, revolving round each other and in- 
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fluencing each other’s motions, and this at a distance so vast 
that the rays of light which reveal them left their home nearly 
fifty years ago. The imagination is paralyzed before a step 
so vast; yet it all lies within the domain of science, while 
science can tell us no more how Macbeth or Hamlet came into 
existence than if the new astronomy had never been born. It 
is as true of the poem as of the poet, Vascztur, non fit. We 
cannot even define what poetry is; and Thoreau says that 
there never yet was a definition of it so good but the poet 
would proceed to disregard it by setting aside all its requi- 
sitions, 

Shelley says that a man cannot say, “‘I will compose 
“poetry. The greatest poet even cannot say it, for the mind 
“in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, 
“like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness ; 
“this power arises from within, like the color of a flower 
“which fades and changes as it is developed, and the con- 
“scious portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its 
“approach or its departure.”’ [‘* Defense of Poetry,” /yssays 
and Letters, Am. ed. i. 56.] | In the same way Schiller wrote 
to Korner that what impressed him when he sat down to 
write was usually some single impulse or harmonious tone, 
and not any clear notion of what he proposed writing. 
‘«« These observations,” he says, “‘arise from an Ode to Light 
“with which Iam now busy. I have as yet no idea what the 
“poem will be, but a presentiment ; and yet I can promise 
“beforehand that it will be successful.” [Corresp. of Schiller 
and Korner, ii. 173.] 

So similar are the laws of all production in the imaginative 
arts that we need only to turn to a great musician’s descrip- 
tion of the birth of music to find something almost precisely 
parallel. In a letter from Mozart, condensed by Professor 
Royce in his “ Spzrit of Modern Philosophy,” p. 456, he 
writes : ‘My ideas come as they will, I don’t know how, in a 
“stream. .. . If I can hold on to them, they begin to join 
“on to one another, as if they were bits that a pastry cook 
“should join on in his pantry. And now my soul gets 
‘‘heated, and if nothing disturbs me the piece grows larger 
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“and brighter, until, however long it is, it is all finished at 
“once, so that I can see it at a glance.’’ In both arts, there- 
fore, there occurs something which it is hardly extravagant to 
call inspiration, or direct inflow from some fountain unknown, 
and which at any rate lies outside of all science. The first 
essential of scientific observation — the recurrence of similar 
phenomena under similar conditions — is absolutely wanting. 

Coleridge’s poem of “ Kubla Khan” was left hopelessly a 
fragment by the inconvenient arrival of a man from Porlock ; 
but there is no ray of evidence that its continuation could 
have been secured by placing Coleridge at the same hour the 
next day, before the same table, with the same pens and 
paper, and placing a piece of artillery before the front door 
to compel every resident of Porlock to keep his distance. 

We have now the key to that atrophy on one side of Dar- 
win’s nature. It was, in his case, the Nemesis of Science, — 
the price he paid for his magnificent achievements. Poetry 
is not a part of science, but it is, as Wordsworth once said, 
“the antithesis of science”’; it is a world outside of science, 
and for that very reason touches us all the nearer. 


Tue President. — Ten years is altogether too long an 
interval between addresses to this Association by Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, but he tells me it is ten years since he 
was here before. As he would tell you, this is surely not 
from lack of invitation. Moreover, during the ten years, 
although we have not heard his voice, we have again and 
again read his works, and that makes his welcome here the 
warmer. I have great pleasure in presenting Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS BY 
PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Charles Darwin was not a theologian, and was not guided 
in his researches by religious motives, unless indeed the 
boundless thirst for truth be such a motive. From the man- 
ner in which he was treated by the religious leaders of his 
day, he would probably have been astonished had some one, 
looking forward a generation, suggested that his theory of the 
natural origin of species would prove to be one of the greatest 
powers in the world to rejuvenate man’s religious life. Nev- 
ertheless, thaf is just what has happened. Darwinism, more 
perhaps than any other spiritual force, has served to vitalize 
religious thought and to deepen and refine religious senti- 
ment. 

It would be possible, I think, to show that even the fore- 
gleams of his theory, by men like Empedocles, Aristotle, and 
Lucretius in antiquity, by Leibnitz, Buffon, Lamarck, and 
others in more modern times, have had the same effect. 
Herder and Hegel could not have written their works on the 
development of the human race without the growing idea of 
evolution. There is no reason to find fault with the cate- 
gories of Hegel; but neither Hegel himself nor his immedi- 
ate disciples knew how to apply these categories. Thus it 
was that Hegel fell into the error of setting Christianity as 
the absolute religion over against all other religions as erron- 
eous systems of thought. Hence Vatke could reason in 
Hegelian fashion that the Pentateuchal laws must be post- 
exilic, while Bruno Bauer found nothing in the system and 
method of his master to prevent him from accepting the tra- 
ditional authorship of the Pentateuch, though he was led by 
Hegelian dialectics to assign, contrary to the then prevailing 
view, a late post-exilic date to the book of Job. The thesis, 
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antithesis, and synthesis of Hegel were seen by Christian 
Ferdinand Baur in the Apocalypse, the undoubted Pauline 
epistles, and the Acts ; and at bottom the same order of phil- 
osophical considerations influenced Bruno Bauer, who rejected 
these positions as he searched the writings of Seneca and the 
works of Hellenistic Jews for a contact likely to result in 
Catholic dogma. The deep insight, wide learning, and great 
constructive power of these men have been of incalculable 
value. But what was wanting was a theory that should go 
beyond the bounds of humanity, and seek to account, in a 
rational manner, for the development of all life. 

It was through Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, Huxley, and 
particularly Spencer, because of his stronger philosophic 
grasp, that such a theory came to the assistance of students. 
It quickened all researches into the origin and growth of 
Judaism and Christianity. The ideas of an initially slight 
variation, a gradual accumulation of peculiarities, a scarcely 
conscious or intentional drifting in new directions, an adapta- 
tion to the intellectual and moral environment, an evolution, 
have crowded into the background, perhaps somewhat unduly, 
the conception of a struggle between opposites and a follow- 
ing compromise. The application of a method, used in every 
department of science, has naturally had a tendency to bring 
about a certain consensus of opinion among all competent and 
independent scholars on some of the more fundamental ques- 
tions. There are problems in plenty left for coming genera- 
tions, and discoveries may be made of the most. startling 
character, due to access of new material or deeper penetra- 
tion into the life of the past. But concerning the natural 
origin of the two religions best known in the West, the gen- 
eral course of their development, and the proper approach to 
every incidental problem, there can ‘no longer be any doubt. 

Students have not confined themselves, however, to these 
religions. In the light of the doctrine of evolution, they have 
examined other typical religions, such as Confucianism and 
Taoism, Brahminism and Buddhism, Mazdaism and Mithraism, 
Islam and Sufism, and the great religions of ancient Greece 
and Rome, of Teutons, Kelts, and Slavs before their adoption 
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of Christianity. Nor has the interest stopped here. As the 
geologist of to-day studies the present working of glaciers, 
geysers, and volcanoes, in order to explain how these forces 
acted at the time when the earth’s crust was being formed 
and the now prevailing conditions introduced, so the modern 
theologian studies, with unprecedented eagerness, the sur- 
vivals among savages, and in the lower forms of religion, of 
ideas and practices that must once have been general in the 
religious life of the human race. 

Darwin's theory has stood the test of time, and no theory 
in the history of science has ever been tested by so large a 
number of competent investigators and in such a variety of 
ways. Yet certain modifications have been made. They 
have been the results of further studies along the same lines 
that were pursued by Darwin. They are mostly due to 
greater emphasis upon certain features that were already 
touched upon by him, such as physiological, sexual, and 
rational selection, and the law of mutations. Men like 
Romanes and Le Conte, Weissmann, the younger Darwin, 
and particularly Hugo de Vries, have led the way in pointing 
out such supplementary facts as, far from undermining the 
doctrine of evolution, render it in all essential respects more 
plausible. 

These modifications have in recent years been to some 
extent applied in the study of the evolution of religious phe- 
nomena. More importance has been attached to the influence 
of function, sex, rationality. The emphasis has shifted to the 
psychology of religion. The center of interest is no longer 
the explanation of the great typical religions, but rather the 
explanation of those religious types that are found within all 
historic faiths. The question is asked: ‘‘How are we to 
account for such types as the doctrinaire, the mystic, the 
liturgist, the religious moralist?"’ The dogmatist who sin- 
cerely and serenely believes that every person differing from 
him, even in the slightest degree, in the definition of unseen 
things, must be tortured forever in hell, is certainly a remark- 
able phenomenon. No man reaches such a conclusion over 
night. When a Muhammedan excludes his brother Muslim 
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from the garden through which rivers flow, where trees with 
luscious fruits are growing, and where black-eyed houris flit 
about, because he cannot think that the Koran was uncreated, 
some reason must be found for so peculiar a procedure. How 
does aman become a doctrinaire? Clearly by allowing one 
of the legitimate elements of his nature to grow out of all 
proportion, and by subordinating and suppressing the others. 
A laudable desire for knowledge, and knowledge that can be 
definitely expressed, is the starting-point. Gradually all other 
sensibilities are dulled, and nothing seems more desirable than 
knowledge with absolutely fixed formulas into which it can 
be poured. The end of the process is that the craving for 
more truth ceases, the conviction sets in that absolute truth 
is contained in certain formulas that have been found and 
which it is not permissible to doubt, and all energy is hence- 
forth spent on the defence of the positions taken. 

In a similar manner the evolution of a Paracelsus, a Mol- 
inos, a Boehme, a Persian Sufi, or an Indian Yogi, must be 
conceived. A man becomes a mystic only as he gradually 
allows himself to give free reins to the feelings, while suppress- 
ing the intellectual demands, the esthetic sensibilities, and the 
moral sense. What leads him on is a legitimate element in 
man’s religious nature, the feeling for reality, the direct im- 
pression of things that cannot be expressed. The mystic 
realized that there is more in objective reality than can be 
poured into intellectual formulas, that there is a sub-conscious 
or supra-conscious realm of things unutterable. He plunges 
himself into’ sea of sensations at the risk of being drowned. 
As he approaches his type, everything else loses significance 
beside this absorption in the infinite. 

So it is with the liturgist. He starts with a love for that 
which is proper and-fitting, that which is beautiful and impres- 
sive. He possesses an esthetic sense. By degrees all intel- 
lectual pursuits are abandoned, all sensations not aroused by 
the cult are avgided. Religious exercises occupy more time. 
Genuflections, chants, the tinkling of bells, sacrifices and sac- 
raments, give the keenest enjoyment. By a system of muta- 
tions the mind has become accustomed to a view of the cult 
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that without the slightest qualms of conscience consigns un- 
baptised infants to purgatory or paedo-baptists to the outer 
darkness. 

Thus the religious moralist may be accounted for by the 
emphasis, constantly increasing, upon conduct, and conduct 
regulated by the revealed law of the divinity. Nothing can be 
nobler than this high regard for moral action, or more praise- 
worthy than the attempt to regulate individual life by univer- 
sally binding principles. But gradually, as the search after 
truth becomes less eager, the feeling for the infinite less keen, 
the satisfaction of the esthetic sense less marked, there is an 
unavoidable change in the tone and quality of moral action, 
even though to outward appearances it remains the same. 

The consideration of these types naturally leads the student 
into the field of psychology, and as naturally forces him to go 
on to an inquiry as to the origin and nature of religion itself. 
From the standpoint of the evolutionist it may be suggested 
that religion is the consciousness of objective reality, of a 
power manifest in Nature, whether personal or impersonal, 
determining our destiny, and the ordering of our conduct in 
harmony with its demands. All religion has the same origin. 
It originates in the impression Nature makes on man. All 
religion grows in the same way, following the same laws. All 
diversities are to be accounted for by the peculiarities of the 
physical environment, the psychical development, and the 
social conditions. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that Darwinism, or the 
theory of evolution, has illumined to us the realm of religion, 
shown us more clearly than we saw before what religion is, 
how it has grown, and what its purpose is in the economy 
of life. 

But has it acted, and acted beneficently, upon our religious 
sentiments? I think this can be questioned only by one who 
takes a very superficial view. or it is quite evident that no 
scientific theory has ever created such a change in the temper 
of man as the Darwinian theory, and it is difficult to see how 
this change could be regarded otherwise than as an improve- 


ment. 
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Men have learned through it to look with sympathy upon 
the day of small beginnings, and to discern the potentialities 
in the very lowest types of religious cult and religious thought. 
They regard with a kindliness unknown heretofore the imper- 
fect realizations of the religious spirit. Instead of the hostil- 
ity towards lower religions which has been characteristic of 
the missionary endeavor, and of the crusades of the past, a 
certain reverence is noticeable in the contemplation of the 
religious life in the child, in the childlike races, and in the 
beginnings of man’s career. 

Men have become more inclined to show hospitality to 
strange views and peculiar practices. Cranksand freaks, once 
suppressed with the sword or subjected to social ostracism, 
are accorded decent treatment. We are not so sure that, if 
a friend of ours cherishes an extraordinary notion or acts in a 
queer way, these variations from conventional ideas may not 
hide promises of larger things to come. More than once the 
harbingers of a higher order of religious life have had a 
forbidding aspect to those whose eyes were not on future pos- 
sibilities. 

This theory has given men a confidence not felt before. 
We are living in a law-bound universe. We know that there 
is safety only in conformity to law. It seems almost strange 
to us that men could ever have felt at home in a world where 
miracles might happen, where the sun might stand still in 
mid-heaven, or fire forget to burn, or the dead come forth from 
their tombs. _ There is a new sense of security. 

There has also come, as the result of this view of the uni- 
verse, a fresh outburst of hope. Hope, when fed on illusions, 
leaves, after the inevitable disenchantment, sadness and 
despair. We no longer look for advance by revolution, but by 
evolution ; not for cataclysms, but for steady growth. So far 
as the life of the individual is concerned, there is less reliance 
upon a startling change, upon conversion, than upon the grad- 
ual accumulation of good traits, the slow formation of noble 
character. Every little word, every little act, every feeling of 
the heart, becomes important because it forms, as it were, a 
link in a chain that will tie us to the ideal. Under the influ- 
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ence of this theory, the idea of the perfectibility of the human 
race has struck deep roots in our consciousness. The concep- 
tion of an evolution of society directed by humanity itself 
through conscious and intentional selection’ of means toward 
an end, has ceased to be a Utopian dream, and has the sanction 
of science. There is less assertion, more modesty in affirma- 
tion, less arrogance in judgment, more humility before the 
facts of life, less satisfaction with the things that have been 
attained, more eagerness of search for the truth and endeavor 
for high things. If we seem to know less about realms once 
familiarly mapped out, we have gained something in a more 
accurate knowledge of the processes of Nature, and even more 
in acquiring a method of approach to every subject that prom- 
ises larger returns. 

The cause of true religion has gained. For in the new val- 
uation of all things imposed upon us by science, we have 
found, not only what services religion has historically rendered, 
but also what elements it must retain and what elements it 
must drop, if it is to remain an indispensable force in the life 
of the race. There must be the love of truth, which has 
built up all the creeds ; the feeling of intimate relationship to 
the life of the universe, which is the soul of all mysticism ; 
the sense of beauty in Nature and art, which has sought ex- 
pression in the cult ; and the desire for harmony with the 
highest ideal of perfection. The excrescences, the aberrations, 
the lack of balance must be avoided. Then religion shall be 
the integrating force in our existence as individuals and as a 
race, by which the higher shall take its natural place in 
genetic connection with the lower, and the lower hold its 
position of glorious promise and potentiality. [Applause. ] 
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THE PRESIDENT. —Chicago’s loss is Boston's gain. For 
many years Mr. Salter has spent all -his working months in 
Chicago. He goes there still, I think, every year, to lecture in 
the university ; but much of the time now he is with us here in 
Boston and Cambridge, — and that enables him to be with us 
at the meetings of the Free Religious Association oftener than 
heretofore. He was, as many of you remember with pleas- 
ure, one of our lecturers at last year’s spring course of lectures ; 
and he is here with us to-day. Iam happy to present him, to 
speak especially upon the Influence of the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion upon Ethics, — Mr. William M. Salter. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS BY MR. WILLIAM M. SAULT ER 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF DARWIN’sS THEORY ON ETHICS, 


What is the influence of Darwin’s theory on ethics? Ac- 
cording to some it is revolutionary. It is the sentiments and 
practices growing out of the sympathetic instincts that are 
particularly in mind, It is claimed that they go counter to 
the law of evolution —that the less fit are thereby made to 
survive. 

Darwin himself remarks that while among savages the weak 
in body or mind are soon eliminated, we civilized men do our 
utmost to check the process of elimination — building asylums 
for the imbecile, the maimed, the sick, instituting poor-laws, 
our medical men doing their utmost to save the life of every 
one to the last moment, vaccination probably preserving thou- 
sands who from a weak constitution would formerly have suc- 
cumbed to small-pox. Thus the weaker members of society 
propagate their kind. No one, Darwin says, who has attended 
to the breeding of domestic animals will doubt that this must 
be highly injurious to the race of man. Accordingly there 
are those who draw the conclusion that philanthropy, charity 
(i. e., the attempts of the stronger to help the weaker) are a 
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mistake. Some simply condemn public charity ; others private 
charity as well. Perhaps if the logic were thorough-going, 
justice also would be condemned, i. e., when exercised toward 
those not strong enough to get it for thenrselves. It may be 
held that people not vigorous enough to assert their rights 
and to make them respected are inferior members of the 
species, hardly entitled to consideration. Lowell spoke of the: 
possible “effect of Darwinism as a disintegrant of humani- 
tarianism.” Dr. Maudsley asks, “ Are not people, with their 
incontinent compassions, their benevolent aspirations and their 
socialistic longings, making too much account of the indi- 
vidual?” Professor Sumner, of Yale, who says, “every man 
and woman in society has one big duty,” namely, ‘to take 
care of his or her self,’ questions whether the policeman 
should pick a drunkard out of the gutter. A writer in Nature 
tells us that “the question of degeneration under sanitary 
influences is*well worthy of attention and investigation.” In 
accordance with such suggestions one might think twice before 
favoring such preventive measures as modern municipalities are 
apt to take when a visitation of the cholera or other plague is 
dreaded, for at the worst it would be the relatively less sound 
and less healthy constitutions that would be carried off by the 
disease — not to mention the fact that those most successful 
in the struggle for existence, “the rich, the comfortable, pros- 
perous, virtuous, respectable,” as Professor Sumner calls them, 
would probably be able to take themselves off betimes out of 
harm’s way. 

Unquestionably, if Darwinism meant all this, its influence 
would be revolutionary — for the ethics we have is largely a 
Jewish and Christian product, is based on the idea of the 
sacredness of human life as such; and the new views would 
undermine it. 

But there is another class of facts, brought to light or 
rather recognized by Darwin, which gives a different perspec- 
tives Dr. C, C. Everett once pointed this out. (“ Poetry, 
Comedy, and Duty,” pp. 283-4). How explain the sterile 
workers — the unfruitful females — among the bees? Darwin 
was once led to ask. Obviously sterility cannot be hereditary ; 
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even a tendency to sterility in any class of individuals must 
be against their success in the struggle for existence. How 
then, on principles of natural selection, could the strange phe- 
nomenon in the bee-community be accounted for? At first 
puzzled, the great naturalist came to see that explanation was 
only possible by taking a new standpoint, by shifting from 
an individual to a collective point of view, by considering the 
community as itself a whole. Long before, Schopenhauer 
had advanced the idea that a bee-community develops classes 
of members for special functions, as a body does special or- 
gans. A community is in a sense itself an individual, it has 
a certain variability or plasticity, and the variations arising in 
it that are favorable to its success and perpetuation tend to be 
seized upon and handed down by natural selection, just as sim- 
ilar variations in any ordinary individual are. If then on the 
principle of a division of labor a class of sterile workers (i. e., of 
those who work to the exclusion of anything else) would Be an 
advantage to the bees, a community developing them would 
be favored by natural selection over others that did not — it 
would survive and the others tend to extinction. And so the 
phenomenon, so unaccountable from the individual standpoint, 
becomes intelligible collectively. 

Now this point of view has an important bearing on ethics. 
If we men were individuals simply, each struggling to live 
against the others, it may be admitted that sympathy and the 
exercise of the sympathetic instincts would be no advantage 
to us, but rather a hindrance — natural selection would be 
against it ; the’race would go to the swift and strong alone. 
But as matter of fact we are, and practically have always been, 
members of larger wholes — and accordingly that which binds 
men together in wholes has an altogether peculiar significance. 

It is hardly too much to say in the light of Darwin's in- 
vestigations that some measure of the sympathetic instincts 
is not only an advantage to a community in the struggle for 
existence, but is a condition of the community’s existence. 
Animals themselves and even insects are sometimes social in 
their nature and aid one another in important ways. They 
warn one another of danger ; they render one another homely 
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little services —as when cows lick each other on a spot that 
itches ; they defend the weaker members of their group —as 
when on our western plains the bull-bisons in time of danger 
drive the cows and calves into the middle of. the herd, whilst 
they defend the outside. Every reader of Darwin’s famous 
chapters bearing on this subject in the “ Descent of Man,” 
will remember the instance he gives of the brave baboon, who 
like a “true hero”’ came down among his dreaded human foes 
to rescue a young one of his troop. Jere too we read of the 
Indian crows who fed two others of their companions who 
were blind, and of baboons in confinement who tried to pro- 
tect one of their number when he was about to be punished 
by his keepers. Such instances may be rare, but who does 
not see that the sympathetic instincts revealed in these strik- 
ing examples are, in their ordinary exercise, the means by 
which a company of animals are held together and made 
strong, as against their enemies and whatever obstacles may 
be in their way? If the bull-bisons did not protect the cows 
and calves, that is, help those who had not sufficient strength 
to defend themselves, what would in time become of the herd ? 
It is evident that as between a herd or tribe with sympathetic 
instincts and one in which each member cared for itself alone, 
natural selection would favor the preservation of the former and 
the extinction of the latter. As Darwin himself puts it, “the 
individuals who took the greatest pleasure in society would 
best escape various dangers ; whilst those that cared least for 
their comrades, and lived solitary, would perish in greater 
numbers.” Or again, “‘ those communities which included the 
greatest number of the most sympathetic members would 
flourish most, and rear the greatest number of offspring.” 
Apparently then there is a place for the sympathetic in- 
stincts in the world — even in the animal world; and accord- 
ing to Darwin himself. In fact, had the rule always been 
acted on which the so-called new ethics is proposing, the rule 
which would say, let the strong and capable care for themselves 
and not interfere to prevent the weak from suffering the nat- 
ural effect of their weakness, it is doubtful if the race of man 
would ever have arisen — yes, it is doubtful if more than a 
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few species of animals would have existed. If a man says, 
‘«« All should stand alone ; I can, and those who cannot may as 
well fall,” he forgets the very processes of development -by 
which the race was made and the elements that have gone into 
its constitution. Let me quote Darwin again. When, he says, 
“two tribes of primeval man, living in the same country, came 
into competition, if (other circumstances being equal) the one 
tribe included a great number of courageous, sympathetic, and 
faithful members, who were always ready to warn each other 
of danger, to act and defend each other, this tribe would suc- 
ceed better and conquer the other.” Sucha tribe would then 
in the natural course of things spread and be victorious over 
others. If it should be itself in turn conquered, it could be 
only (other things being equal) by some tribe more richly en- 
dowed with these same moral and social qualities. And thus, 
as Darwin remarks, these qualities would tend slowly to ad- 
vance and be diffused through the world. 

Darwinism may thus be looked at in two ways. According 
to one aspect of it — the one most commonly thought of — it 
is likely to act as a disintegrant of humanitarianism. Accord- 
ing to the other it may, in my judgment, be a most powerful 
supporter of humanitarianism. Darwinism itself is consistent 
with both tendencies. 

In a purely individualistic struggle, one set of qualities are 
important and alone important; in a struggle of communities 
or societies, still others are needed. In both, the fittest sur- 
vive, and variations in the direction of greater fitness are pre- 
served and accumulated; but the fittest in the one case may 
not be the fittest in the other; in the struggle of an individual 
for himself, a hard and narrow morality may be an advantage ; 
in the struggle of a community, unless the individuals com- 
posing it have a morality of a contrasted type, the community 
will suffer. Which shall one serve, himself or the commun- 
ity? I cannot see that Darwinism gives any light upon 
that. 

In truth, Darwinism does not, in the last resort, vitally 
affect our view of ethics one way or the other. It leaves the 
old problem of human duty, the qnestion of what is the ulti- 
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mate highest good to man, essentially where it was before. 
It is simple confusion to say that it is on the side of those 
who would have us give up our sympathetic, humanitarian 
instincts ; and I echo the remark of Mrs. Carlyle that “it is 
the mixing up of things that is the Great Bad.” 

Darwin himself said that though civilization keeps alive many 
whom savages would allow to perish, and some degeneration 
of the race is thereby caused, we could not, even at the 
urging of hard reason, check our sympathy without deteriora- 
tion in the noblest part of our nature. 

Indeed, when we take man and history in a large way, 
when we realize that individuals, whatever they may say or 
think about themselves, are always parts of larger wholes, 
and that the supreme operation of natural selection is upon 
these wholes, we may say that Darwinism is rather on the 
side of sympathy, helpfulness, public spirit, and unselfishness. 

Individuals*may momentarily prosper by other qualities ; 
but communities cannot. Communities, where the few so- 
called superior individuals lead selfish lives and the wants 
and interests of the many are neglected, are not really strong, 
nor do they long last. ‘“ Behold, this was the iniquity of 
Sodom — pride, fullness of bread and abundance of idleness ; 
neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor and the 
needy. -And they were haughty and committed abomination 
before me; therefore I took them away as I saw good”’ 
(Ezekiel xvi, 49, 50). It makes little difference whether 
Israel's God or the dread power of natural selection says this. 
People who are left to themselves in slums, who are forced to 
live on starvation wages, do not make good citizens, as is 
found out when a community which has many of them has 
to fight for its life. It is inspiring to fight for one’s fireside 
and home; but the aspect of the matter changes when one 
has no fireside or home worth mentioning. At least when 
wars are possible, it pays to be sensitive to the wants of the 
poor, to be just, to be humane, to be even generous, to oblit- 
erate the line so far as possible between the different classes 
in society ; it was perhaps with a shrewd thought of this sort 
that Napoleon once remarked that the idea of equality seemed 
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to have the sanction of heaven. And even in times of peace, 
indifference to human wants and needs may be poor policy. 
Professor Sumner in suggesting the possibility that advanc- 
ing civilization, instead of raising the victims from the bottom, 
may crush them out altogether, says that if the slums of the 
city were turned loose on society, they would very likely be 
destroyed, either by society or by the strong arm of the law 
adding that this is a line of thought never followed by the 
sentimentalist. Oh, yes, it is, but the sentimentalist (so-called) 
has a sentiment above the shedding of blood, and he cannot 
help reflecting on what a lot of energy would be spent in 
shedding blood that might have been devoted to making the 
slums impossible. 

The peace and welfare of society are served by allowing no 
slums. To be in a state of unrest and misery is the next 
thing to destruction, and that is the condition of most societies 
to-day — owing to the limited amount of sympathy and unself- 
ishness operating in them. Hence, whichever way we turn, 
Nature and natural selection may be said to favor our higher 
human qualities, and Darwinism, largely interpreted, is on 
their side. 


THE PRESIDENT. — Before listening to Mrs. Spencer and 
Mr. Cummings, I shall ask you to contribute to evolution — 
that the platform may not do all the work —the evolution of 
the Free Religious Association. While the collection is being 
taken, let me say that I trust all of youare interested to some 
extent at least in the work and the principles for which this 
Association stands. While for some years the Association 
has simply held its annual Convention, during the last two 
years we have added to that work each spring a course of 
lectures, given at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club. 
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Those lectures have certainly awakened a deep interest. It 
is a kind of work which we wish to continue. We can develop 
work of this character as we are helped to do it. There are 
here to-day supplies of slips stating the purposes of the As- 
sociation, with blank applications for membership. There is 
a nominal fee of one dollar. I hope that those of you who do 
not belong to the Association will give your names as mem- 
bers, and give these blanks to your friends, who may be inter- 
ested to send their names to us, that at any rate by having 
your names we may have evidence of your interest. 


Mrs. Spencer has been connected with this Association 
very long. During the period when she was minister over 
the Bell Street Chapel at Providence, whose traditions were 
so essentially our own, she was frequently with us. We wish 
that we might welcome her to this platform oftener. She 
has come over from New York, where she is acting in co- 
operation with Dr. Adler in his great Ethical Culture Work, 
to be with us to-day. I present Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
[Applause. ] 


Moria Or MRS. ANNA GARLIN’ SPENCER, 
OPSNEW YORK. CUBY 


Mr. President and Friends of the free Religious Assoct- 
ation : — 

It gives me pleasure to be here, for this platform has been 
dear to me for years. I do not associate it with this particu- 
lar hall, but the spirit is capable of moving from one local 
habitation to another, and so I feel myself quite at home, 
especially as our dear and revered Colonel Higginson opened 
this meeting. 

The topic of this morning I have translated with consider- 
able breadth, as did the preceding speaker, Mr. Salter, so as 
to include the practical outcome in moral effort of that contri- 
bution of Darwin to religious thought to which our attention 
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is now directed. Because a contribution to religious thought 
does not eventuate alone, as we all remind ourselves, in theory 
and philosophies. It also, if it is vital and real, eventuates in 
practical changes in actual living. It works itself out in 
ideals and methods of conduct. And it is in that particular 
that I, following Mr. Salter’s able and illuminating address, 
would say a very few words at this late hour —as you are to 
have still another speaker —on the special contribution of 
Darwin to that form of religious thought which worked itself 
out in a new “plan of salvation.” 

I like to use the old phrase, although its narrowest con- 
struction we have all outgrown. A hundred years ago ‘the 
plan of salvation”’ was to inspire in individuals here and there 
a holy purpose of life, a strength of persistent effort to realize 
the ideal presented ; and the fate of the whole of humanity 
was supposed to rest upon the power of that spreading con- 
tagion of holy personality. 

Now, the first effect of the Darwin contribution to human 
thought, that contribution before which we bow in reverence 
to-day, was to disturb the center of gravity in that plan of 
salvation. It was to transfer the responsibility for the salva- 
tion of the individual souls of the race from the personal will 
to the cosmic order; and in that process the individual choice 
was seemingly left one side, as an irresponsible and quite dis- 
pensable thing. The power of the individual to live a good 
life under the most discouraging circumstances, that power 
upon which religion, especially the religion of the Man of 
Sorrows, had dwelt with such an insistence — faded out of 
sight, and we began to perceive the ethical and spiritual sig- 
nificance of this new conviction of the power of the environ- 
ment to shape the individual life. 

It was at Jirst a discouraging wave that swept over the 
religious life, because in the spiritual realm we cannot easily 
transfer sanctions of conduct and appeals to heroic effort from 
one basis to another. We began to perceive that the area of 
response to this personal appeal to be holy, no matter what 
your circumstances might be, was exceedingly limited, — so 
limited that only the minority could arise and climb to the 
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heights of being when so called upon by religion. The new 
social consciousness developed by the doctrine of evolution 
with its new imaginative power made us understand how small 
a company of the elect were included in the old « plan of sal- 
vation.” 

Now, we have a religion democratized and socialized. As 
Lincoln, when asked by those on the one hand and the other 
who either doubted or asserted the immortality of the soul, — 
as Lincoln replied, “ All or none,’’— so in this new democra- 
tizing and socializing of religion we are saying, “ All or none.” 
Thus we have come, through the gift of Darwin’s thought 
and the thought which he of all others realized and expressed, 
to have this new center of gravity in the plan of salvation, — 
the “social center,” of which Mr. Salter has just spoken so 
ably. 

And what does that mean? In the picturesque and beauti- 
ful language attributed to Jesus by the author of the Gospel 
of St. John, it is said, “I am come that ye might have life, 
and have it more abundantly.” So our new science of the 
elevation of the race through the social process might say, 
adopting those words. Sociology is a word that seems blood- 
less, but it too could say: “I am‘come that the mass of man- 
kind may have life, and have it more abundantly.’’ And so 
the translation of the Darwin thought of the power of the 
environment upon the individual life, when it reaches its 
spiritual and ethical content, is transferring not only the 
center of gravity in the plan of salvation from the personal 
to the social ideal, but it is also assuring, through faith in the 
finer results of cosmic processes, the elevation of the whole of 
mankind. So that there is not only a /aw of evolution, by 
which we are now assured mankind are pressed toward higher 
ends than even the saints and the sages of old had dreamed, 
but we have a new_gosfe/ of evolution, the good tidings that 
men may take a hand in their own regeneration, that they 
may hasten the cosmic processes, that they may accelerate 
all those saving influences by which individuals in the past 
have shown what human beings may be, by which the mass 
of men shall yet declare the revelation of the Infinite. 
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We meet here to-day to celebrate a thought as yet unfinished, 
a contribution that is “ not to be reverenced with violets thrown 
upon the tomb” of one who lived and spoke years ago; we 
are here in the first flush of a new morning of the thought 
that was first enunciated by Darwin in this vital way — not 
first in the historical sense, but first in the sense of its supreme 
hold upon the thought of men. MDarwin’s contribution laid 
the foundation. It was vital indeed, it had to do with life- 
processes ; but it was not spiritualized, it was not applied to 
the spiritual life of men in such vital form as we have since 
applied it. Then there came another contribution, in a new 
psychology ; a psychology that did not leave the human will 
standing all by itself, wrestling with principalities and powers 
to determine the fate here and hereafter of a single soul, but 
a new psychology that merged the physical, mental, and moral 
nature in a co-ordination and effective realization of the whole 
personality. Upon that has been built our modern sociology, 
the science by which we are not only trying to understand 
how life has come to be, but how life may decome — the science 
by which we are molding and shaping those influences which 
have determined that all man’s ancient enemies of preventable 
disease and hopeless poverty, and all those evils of life before 
which men have bowed in resignation, shall with heroic deter- 
mination be removed from the path of human progress. 

We have now entered upon the sociological age. I believe 
that in this process religion in the personal sense has suffered 
an eclipse. The human race, like an individual human being, 
cannot be supremely devoted to two tasks at once, and we are 
supremely and of, right and duty devoted at this day to the 
great task of raising the common life. Our present aim is not to 
produce more saints and sages, but to elevate the common 
thought and the common intelligence; not to produce even 
the finest achievements of the human race in art and philoso- 
phy, but to spread throughout all the dull and undeveloped 
mass of the human race, forgotten until now, that wider in- 
telligence, that keener susceptibility, which will make the ele- 
vation of the human race not personal for the few, but social 
for all. 
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We may well say here on this platform, however, that the 
last word of personal religion is not yet said. There is one 
more process into which our modern science will enter when 
it is made ready and fit, and that is the science of the develop- 
ment of personality — not in the few elect, but in all the race. 
And that is the kind of “education” which is indeed, as 
Nicholas Murray Butler has so well said, ‘a process in the 
spiritual evolution of the race.” In that process of the devel- 
opment of a higher personality in all the race of mankind, the 
play of the interior force — that most elusive and insubstan- 
tial fabric of personal choice, personal aspiration, personal 
heroism, personal devotion — will again come to its own on 
this larger democratized and socialized plane. 

Already we are perceiving on all sides — not as against, but 
as a supplementary corrective to the social work of the time 
—a new appeal to the religious nature. It is not enough to 
make aman Well, it is not enough to put a man in a sanitary 
tenement, it is not enough to put a company of people ina 
scientifically managed municipality, it is not enough even to 
give every worker his wage sufficient for health and for work 
efficiency ; it is not enough to secure the material progress of 
the race. We see this clearly to-day. A man may represent 
all those elements of social well-being in his own life, and yet 
be an undesirable human being. Back of that is the purpose 
of the individual not only to accept from the universe what it 
has to give, but to render back the best he may achieve. It 
is true, as the biologist and the modern psychologist and the 
sociologist all declare, that the race of men taken as a whole, 
in the large way, in the long run, have been acted upon like 
plants. It is also true that here and there individual men and 
women throughout the ages have by their own power been 
able to react upon their environment like a god. Religion has 
still the task of calling upon all men to “no longer delay being 
among the number of the best ’’ — who thus accomplish the 
highest ends of the spiritual nature. 

To-day we are not worshiping alone or chiefly those processes 
which have taken the elect of the race and placed them on this 
high pinnacle of power. We are concerned so to develop the 
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personal life in the least and in the worst of these our breth- 
ren and sisters that personality, the last spiritual translation 
of democracy, shall be, not a sign of the “elect,’’ but a com- 
mon attribute of all. [Applause. ] 


THE PRESIDENT. —If you were a director of the Free 
Religious Association, you would find that you could never 
prepare a programme which would not come under the stric- 
tures of some of the hypercritical Two years ago we 
encountered criticism from one because we had a Jew on the 
programme, — although from the beginning we have had Jews 
on our programmes. The particular target in this case hap- 
pened to be Rabbi Wise. Now, the Free Religious Associa- 
tion does not know, and never has known, Jew nor Gentile, 
Christian nor Confucian. Other people have been troubled, 
because they thought we had coquetted with “orthodoxy.” 
Perhaps this was because we had an energetic brother from 
Park Street on our programme last year, and he was not con- 
sidered a sufficient balance for our brother Confucian. But 
the Free Religious Association does not know Presbyterian 
or Methodist or Episcopalian or Unitarian. All that it de- 
mands is the tolerant sentiment and the forward, resolute 
look. 

But I confess I have been a little troubled, looking over 
our programme this morning, to see that we are likely to 
come under condemnation this year because we have been too 
radical. I suddenly realize that I have just been introducing 
in succession three members of the Ethical Culture Society. 
Now, I plead, and my brothers will bear witness, that this was 
without malice prepense —we did not figure it out. [ Laughter. ] 
We did not invite them because they were members of the 
Ethical Culture Society, but because we wanted a particular 
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kind of talk, and felt that they could deliver the goods. Yet 
I see that, after all, there has been unconsciously a “plan of 
salvation’ in the programme; and as the concluding speaker 
we are going to hear a man of unimpeachable orthodoxy. 
[Laughter]. I can vouch for it, because he is my own parish 
priest, — Rev. Edward Cummings. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ni 


It seems rather an impertinence, Mr. President and mem- 
bers of the Free Religious Association, to try to add any- 
thing to what has been said, and sometimes twice said, and 
always so well said, in regard to Darwin and Darwin's influ- 
ence. You have been told that he did not really invent the 
doctrine of evolution, — but simply offered a tentative expla- 
nation which popularized that great idea; that the explanation 
which he offered was not his own exclusive invention, but 
that it was presented simultaneously by him and by Wallace ; 
and that an important part of his theory of natural selection 
was avowedly borrowed from Malthus. 

But, you say to me, If Darwin did not originate the great 
doctrine of evolution, if he simply offered an explanation of 
that theory ; if the explanation was presented simultaneously 
by him and by Wallace; if part of the explanation was _bor- 
rowed from Malthus; and if after all, the explanation is not 
final and complete, — wherein lies his right and title to be 
called the most important influence in the development of 
science and knowledge which the nineteenth century produced ? 
Wherein lies his great service to modern science and to mod- 
ern knowledge ? 

It lies in the fact that he was a great emancipator, — an 
a lover 


uncompromising champion of intellectual freedom, 
of truth. It lies in the inspiration of his scientific method 
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and example; in the fact that he embodied the best methods 
and ideals of modern science. The inestimable and epoch- 
making service that he rendered the world was not so much 
that he told precisely what the truth was, as that he showed 
men where to look for it and how to find it ;— not in the 
sacred volumes of obsolete tradition, which had masqueraded 
for thousands of years under the guise of a supernatural reve- 
lation, as the Word of God; not in the mouldy tomes of scho- 
lastic introspection and a priorz speculation; but in the great 
book of Nature; in the sacred pages of the great geologic 
books of stone; in the living leaves of the books of vegetable 
and animal life ; in the constant revelation which rewards the 
scientific seeker after truth. 


1s 


But everybody knows and talks about the great debt which 
science owes to Darwin and his followers ; and we need not 
dwell on that. It is the debt which religion owes to his 
emancipating influence that needs to be especially empha- 
sized. For religion has never yet shown much gratitude to 
her benefactor, —for the sufficient but rather pathetic and 
discreditable reason that many religious organizations are not 
yet intelligent enough to appreciate his service. They are 
still too often afraid of free thought, — afraid of science, 
afraid to be free. 

In view of his great service to the cause of religious free- 
dom, it is interesting to recall that Darwin was sent to the 
University of ‘Cambridge to prepare for the Christian minis- 
try. But, like Milton and many another apostle of human 
liberty, he turned away from the church. And yet in spite 
of the fact that he turned from religion to science, he did 
more for the cause of religious freedom and progress than any 
preacher or bishop or pope has ever done, in modern times. 
And I say this in spite of the fact that his influence upon 
religion is generally looked upon as unfriendly and destruc- 
tive ; in spite of the fact that his theory of Natural Selection 
is so inadequate and misleading when applied to the higher 
phases of evolution. 
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What were some of these services to the cause of religion ? 
In the first place, he rendered a great service because he 
made the great religious motto, “‘“Know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free,’”’ the motto of his,own life and the 
motto of the scientific world; and eventually forced religion 
itself to be true to its own great motto. And by so doing, he 
prepared the way for that new and more inspiring combination 
of science and religion which is already beginning to be real- 
ized in the world to-day. I say beginning; for it is pitifully 
true that religion is still only half emancipated ; is still afraid 
of the truth; is only half loyal to this motto. It is true that 
churches are still the favorite refuge of intellectual lassitude ; 
that divinity schools are still the last schools to recognize and 
teach the new revelations of scientific truth. It is true that 
the dim religious light of half-truths and damaged phraseol- 
ogy and ambiguous symbols is still the characteristic atmos- 
phere of many religious organizations. And the result is 
that many lovers of the truth will continue to stay away from 
the churches as long as religious and theological habits of 
expression continue to fall below the standards of intellectual 
honesty which prevail in the scientific and even in the busi- 
ness world. If the church wants to see a real revival; if it 
wants to regain the allegiance and support of the most intelli- 
gent and conscientious lovers of truth and servants of 
humanity, it must get more of this scientific faith and confi- 
dence in the truth; it must be as loyal as science is to the 
great religious motto, — “ Know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” In no other way can religion hope to regain 
its power and restore its influence and prestige. 


18 Be 


But religion owes Darwin a debt of gratitude, not only 
because he taught the world to accept the great emancipating 
motto of religious freedom, but because he also fought the 
battles of religious freedom, and endured hardships, and won 
the victory. He fought, not as Lincoln did, against flesh 
and blood; but against spiritual principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness and superstition of this 
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world, against spiritual bigotry and stupidity in high places 
and low places. No matter if the weapons with which he 
fought were rude and crude; they served their purpose. 
They undermined the strongholds of ecclesiastical authority 
over the minds of men. They broke down the prison walls 
of credulity and superstition, where mankind had been lan- 
guishing for centuries. They put to flight the forces of 
ignorance and fear. And after all, his only weapon was 
light, —the steadily growing light of truth, revealed by in- 
vestigation, observation, and study. It was the light of truth 
which gradually penetrated the night of ignorance and drove 
away the darkness of superstition and dispersed the clouds 
and fogs of credulity and tradition. No matter now about 
the exact merits of his theories or explanations of the great 
process of evolution; the great fact remains that he stood for 
freedom, that he worked for freedom, that he fought for free- 
dom, that he suffered for it, that he was persecuted and 
maligned and had all manner of things said against him 
falsely, for the sake of it. 

The forces of religious and ecclesiastical conservatism, 
strongly entrenched in custom and tradition, and armed with 
what was supposed to be supernatural authority, poured upon 
this emancipator the phials of their official wrath and denunci- 
ation. The pulpits of the civilized world proclaimed his apos- 
tasy, heresy, and infidelity, and freely assigned him a place in 
the imaginary hells of the next world. The only reason they 
did not burn him at the stake in this world was that they 
hadn’t any longer power to suppress the truth and slay 
its prophets in that good old-fashioned way which prevailed 
as long as religion was clothed with secular power. But they 
showed their disposition by burning him in the next world, — 
where theologians still imagine they have spiritual power and 
jurisdiction, — and where heretics and free thinkers may still 
be burned at imaginary stakes without any interference on 
the part of more humane secular authorities. When we 
remember who it was who said, “To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 


ness unto the truth,” it seems a curious destiny that this man, 
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who had started to train for the Christian ministry, and had 
made unswerving loyalty to truth the motto of his life, should 
be looked upon by so many people as the leader of the forces 
of Antichrist. And he certainly was, for .many years, the 
central figure in the great battle between science and reli- 
gion. And in that struggle he and his followers fought a good 
fight and did heroic service for humanity. Neither the old 
heaven, nor the old hell, nor the old earth could prevail 
against the truth for which they stood. Thanks to him and 
the great campaign of scientific investigation which these new 
disciples of the truth began, the old earth and the old heaven 
and the old hell have all passed away. The world is infi- 
nitely better off without them. They were a disgrace to 
human intelligence and an insult to Divine love and wisdom. 
To enable the world to get rid of them was of itself a great 
service to God and man. 
IV 

But this was only a small part of the great service. For 
the new heaven and the new earth and new revelation were 
vastly more inspiring than the old hodge-podge of myths and 
fairy stories about the six-days creation and the Garden of 
Eden and the Fall of Man and Noah’s ark and vicarious sac- 
rifices, which had satisfied the childhood of the race. The 
fact is, the Christian world was suffering from arrested de- 
velopment. Too long —far too long —ages too long — it 
had been kept in this theological nursery, playing with these 
childish toys, fed on fairy stories. Darwin and his followers 
did a great service when they took away the intellectual toys 
and the theological pap and gave in their place something 
worthier of the manhood of the race. “ When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child ; but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 
Naturally, the overgrown children cried lustily when their 
toys were taken away; but thanks to the devotees of modern 
science and the new loyalty to truth, our civilization has been 
putting away childish things; has been breaking away from 
the leading-strings of ecclesiastical tradition and superstition ; 
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has begun to think more like a man and speak more like a 
man and act more like one. Science has taken off the intel- 
lectual swaddling clothes and set men on their feet. It has 
taken away theological toys and picture-books and given a 
great evolving universe instead. And now the higher criti- 
cism has come along and carefully sorted out the abandoned 
toys, and told us where each one came from, and put names 
and dates on them all, and showed from how many different 
fables and racial nurseries our complicated set of Hebrew and 
Christian picture-books and playthings has been borrowed. 
And the divinity schools have got the collection pretty much 
all catalogued and pretty nearly ready for the glass cases in 
the theological museums ; so that it is to be hoped they will 
soon be able to turn the attention of their students to some- 
thing really worth while. [Applause. ] 

But, thanks to the new scientific method and new point of 
view for which Darwin and other great emancipators have 
stood, we have something vastly better to take their place, 
and the ancient prophecy has been fulfilled, “ For behold, I 
create new heavens and a new earth: and the former shall 
not be remembered, nor> come into mind. But be ye glad 
and rejoice forever in that which I create.”” Thanks to him 
and his followers, that is about what has happened to the old 
heavens and earth during the last fifty years. The six-days 
story of Creation, in the Book of Genesis, which was. still 
accepted by the Christian world as the explanation of the 
universe when Darwin launched his rival explanation, is so 
completely passed away that it is scarcely remembered or 
brought to mind in any serious discussion to-day. 

But, wnfortunately, the conservative world did not heed the 
second part of the prophetic exhortation, and rejoice in the 
passing of the old and the coming of the new. Instead, reli- 
gious conservatism and scientific conservatism and philosophic 
conservatism all united for a time in attacking the new, — 
inasmuch as they could not unite in defending it. The con- 
flict waxed hottest and continued longest between the forces 
of science and religion. It was one of the most unfortu- 
nate and discreditable struggles in which religion has ever 
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engaged. And that is saying a great deal, when you reflect 
that it has been the business of organized religion to stone 
prophets and crucify Messiahs and burn heretics, — and freeze 
out the lovers of truth when burning was no longer allowed. 
But this conflict was peculiarly discreditable because ignor- 
ance, credulity, ecclesiastical authority, dogmatism, and super- 
stitution were all fighting under the banner of religion against 
the banner of truth. And not until the forces of religious 
conservatism were terribly weakened by desertion, and badly 
cut to pieces in the rear by the so-called “higher criticism,” 
did this disgraceful and irrational warfare cease between 
sacred and profane, revealed and scientific truth, religion and 
science, supernatural creation and natural evolution. 

Slowly and reluctantly religion has come to accept the new 
revelation, —the new heaven and new earth revealed by 
science ; and has found new inspiration in it. But the truth- 
loving world -has not yet forgiven organized religion for its 
cowardly distrust of truth; and the great army of deserters 
still prefers to march under the scientific banners of truth, 
and still looks askance at the old standards of religion. 


=t 

Fortunately, the theory of evolution applies to the doctrine 
of evolution itself. Evolution and the explanations of it have 
also evolved and improved since the crude beginnings fifty 
years ago. And the result of this great intellectual and reli- 
gious transformation which is associated with the name and 
fame of Darwin, is a new, more beautiful, more inspiring and 
universal religion than the world has ever had before. For, as 
we look back through the long vistas of evolution, we now see 
the gradual triumph of great moral and spiritual forces and prin- 
ciples all along the line. We see that all truth is sacred truth, 
that every discovery is a revelation; that all human history is 
sacred, and that all natural history is also God’s story of the 
way the world is being created or evolved. From the family 
of fishes to the family of man, and from the family of man to 
the divine family of humanity, there is one unbroken revela- 
tion of the universal family law of love, of co-operation, of 
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division of labor, and above all, devotion of strong to weak. 
And the revelation grows in beauty and inspiration all the time. 
The kingdom of heaven on earth is seen to be the great family 
kingdom of social, industrial, and political organizations. 
Our politics is religious, our business is religious, our science 
is a constant revelation, our Bible is the great book of Nature 
and human nature and experience. The geologic books of 
stone are the Old Testament of that Bible. The books of 
chemistry and physics and biology and psychology are the 
Major and Minor Prophets. The schools of medicine and 
science and technology and philosophy and agriculture and 
arts are the New Testament of applied religion. The labora- 
tory is lit with a divine light; the factories vibrate with 
divine energy ; our whole life is transformed with the knowl- 
edge that we are part of an infinite world, sharing an infinite 
life, using and co-operating with infinite power, heeding more 
and more the motto of science and religion — “ Know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

For I believe the verdict of careful students of evolution 
will soon be, that natural selection, the struggle for life, the 
crushing out of the weak by the strong, is not the great means 
of progress or evolution. When we go down among the low- 
est vertebrates, we do not find simply the old “ natural selec- 
tion’? process of evolution by excessive birthrate and conse- 
quent starvation, which Darwin borrowed from Malthus; we 
also find the beginnings of a devotion of the strongest to the 
weak — of the maternal and paternal instincts. And as we fol- 
low up into the higher forms of animal life, we find constantly 
a diminishing number of young and an increasing devotion of 
strong to weak. In other words, the great family instinct of 
co-operation, and, above all, of devotion of strong to weak, is 
the one thing that made possible the higher forms of animal 
life and the existence of man. And as we follow the social 
evolution of man the process is still unbroken, — from the 
simple family to the larger family of the clan; and from the 
clan family, with devotion of strong to weak within and war 
between the clans, to the still larger family of the tribe; then 
to the family of tribes called the state, with the war going on 
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between the states; then to the family of sister states called 
the nation, —the ‘motherland,’ the “fatherland,’’ — with 
peace and co-operation and devotion of strong to weak within 
the great national family, and war between the nations. And 
now at last, in the organization for international justice and 
peace, we begin to see the new and latest phase of that one 
prolonged process of evolution from the family of fishes to the 
family of man, and from the family of man to the family of 
nations. Throughout, it has been the gradual triumph of 
sympathy. 

Mr. Salter in my opinion, need not worry ; evolution has 
been the gradual triumph of sympathy. In the higher phases 
of evolution, rational sympathy takes the form of preventive 
selection, and tries to prevent the weak coming into existence ; 
and of remedial selection, which makes the weak strong where 
they can be strengthened ; and of ethical selection, because 
rational devotton of strong to weak makes the weak strong 
and makes the strong stronger as nothing else under heavens 
can. So the great process of evolution, by preventing weak- 
ness, and making the weak strong, and the strong stronger, 
and the whole world better, sets the footsteps of humanity on 
the ever rising and endless pathway of eternal life and prog- 
ress; and shows us that there are nothing in the world but 
families; that there is no successful law of life and progress 
but the great family law of fraternal co-operation and rational 
devotion of strong to weak. So the industrial family, the 
social family, the political families of town, city, state, nation, 
and the family of nations, all lead up, step by step, to the 
divine family of humanity, of the God of love, of “our Father 
who art.” [Applause. ] 
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PresipENT Meap.— Our theme at the Festival this after- 
noon is “The Brotherhood of Nations.” The thought of one 
of our dear friends of the past has been with me constantly 
during this morning’s meeting — the thought of Henry M. 
Simmons, who cared so much for this Association in the old 
days. <A brief time before Henry Simmons died he published 
a volume of essays or addresses which bore the pregnant title, 
«“ New Tables of Stone.” That volume is published here in 
Boston by Mr. James H. West, who is one of the Directors 
of this Association. It expresses in a singularly impressive 
way the gospel of this time, the gospel of science as applied 
to the new problems of religion; and there is one address in 
the volume, that upon “ The Cosmic Roots of Love,” which 
develops in a powerful way the thought which was Mr. Cum- 
mings’s closing thought, and on which Mr. Salter also touched. 
It is the thought elaborated so fully by Kropotkin in his book 
upon ‘*Mutual Aid a Factor in Evolution.” Let us never 
forget that factor in evolution— mutual aid, self-sacrifice, 
co-operation, love. John Fiske was the great exponent of 
the doctrine of evolution here in America in the day when 
the doctrine of evolution was unpopular and under fire; and 
in his “ Destiny of Man,’ I think it was, he said truly that 
evolution gives us far more teleology than it takes away. 
That, after all, is the great thought; and this meeting will 
have done the work for which it was designed only if we go 
away feeling that Darwin and the doctrine of evolution have 
opened to usin our religious life a more entrancing vision, a 
sublimer prophecy, and a broader scope for imagination, than 
were ever possible before. [Applause. ] 
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The Resnvaie 


After a brief social gathering following the morning ses- 
sion, the Annual Festival was held in Kingsley Hall, Ford 
Hall building, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., presiding. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon Dr. Crothers called the 
company to order, and spoke as follows, the announced topic 
for the afternoon being “ The Brotherhood of Nations” : 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Key saMUEL’ M. CROTHERS, D:D. 


Members of the Free Religious Assoctation : 

We come together on these annual occasions to recall the 
past and to think of the future. When this Association was 
founded its critics used to speak of it as the Cave of Adullam, 
where from the different churches every one came who had 
a grievance. Now, that was a very high compliment, because 
the Cave of Adullum is the most interesting place in the 
world. Stocks and stones have no grievances; they stay 
where they are put. In proportion as people have souls and 
sympathies they are conscious of grievances; and in propor- 
tion as they have vigor of expression they give voice to these 
grievances, so that the Cave of Adullam is always a place to 
see interesting people. But of course the great thing about 
a grievance is that it should be a real one. There is nothing 
quite so uninteresting as a cold grievance; you have got to 
take it when it is hot. 
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I suppose there are some of the older members of the As- 
sociation here to-day who look back to the old days of this 
Cave of Adullam. There were hot times in the old cave in 
those days. People came who had real grievances, especially 
against their brethren of the churches to which they happened 
to belong. What has become of the Adullamites? Well, you 
know what became of them in the Bible days. Suppose four 
or five years after David had gathered his followers in the cave 
somebody had come back to the cave, not finding it nearly so 
exciting as it was before, where were the Adullamites ? 
Why, they were running things in Jerusalem; their griev- 
ances had been redressed, most of them, and they had gone 
back into constructive work. They were doing what the 
Adullamites usually do. When they see the grievances they 
go to work to right them; and on the whole people are sen- 
sible, they see the point and go in with them. That is what 
we must expect with every institution for redressing griev- 
ances, — that it will do its work and go out of business unless 
there are new grievances which it discovers as it goes on. 

Forty years ago the great complaint against the organized 
religious associations was that they were narrow and intoler- 
ant. The cry of the young men was for more liberty. That 
battle has now very largely been fought out. The new 
Adullamites are the young fellows who are looking for a job, 
good hard work, organized work for humanity, and they are 
grumbling because they don’t always get it. Constructive, 
co-operative human activity —that is the thing which people 
are longing for to-day ; that is the thing which they are seek- 
ing. And I think we see the change of the times in the way 
in which we approach subjects to-day, here and elsewhere. 
We are all of us together looking about for the efficient way 
of doing things which we know ought to be done. We are 
here as idealists, it is true ;—the idealist is the person who 
sees a vision. But more to-day than ever before — in propor- 
tion as we are in sympathy with the world — we are practical 
idealists, anxious to see the next step. What is there that 
can be done? 

There is one great fault with human nature, whether it is 
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organized into churches or any other society. We are apt, 
when we see an ideal, and just put it into words, to think that 
our job is finished and that somehow or other that thing is 
going to work out. I came recently across two bits in the 
newspaper that have interested me as matters of news, which 
I should like to read, because they seem to me illustrative of 
the working of the idealistic mind. One is a dispatch from a 
town in Pennsylvania. The headline says: ‘ Around the 
world in twenty-four hours —a pastor says that he can hover 
in one spot while the earth turns —the secret lies in over- 
coming the attraction of gravitation, and this secret can be 
bought for $100,000. The minister announces that he has 
invented a means by which the rotation of the earth on its 
axis may be taken advantage of in travel, and that by stand- 
ing still one may go around the world in twenty-four hours.” 
[Laughter.] That is an invention which religious men have 
always been trying to make —a way by which through stand- 
ing still you can go around the world. The secret of this 
inventor is that by means of a balloon he arises to a certain 
point, beyond the reach of gravitation, and waits till the world 
comes around again to the starting-point, when he drops down, 
and there he is. He has made the world do all the work for 


him. 

Here is another dispatch, from West Virginia. This is 
about another minister. It shows the working of the clerical 
mind. He has had a debate on this same subject of the 
earth's turning around, with a man who was unfortunate 
enough to have a high-school education. The high-school 
man took the ordinary, conventional view of the movement of 
the earth, and the minister confutes him by saying that it is 
absolutely impossible that the earth should thus move, for if 
it did, if you threw a base-ball into the air in West Virginia, 
and it stayed up there a minute, it would come down in Locust 
Street, St. Louis. Of course that would bea calamity. This is 
the thing that in every generation we have to confute — the 
notion that by some exercise of spirituality or intellectuality, 
or something of the kind, we can get into such an exalted 
frame of mind that we are no longer under the influence of 
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gravitation. We let gravitation do its work, we let the ordi- 
nary secular man do the hard jobs, and then, when they are 
done, we come and say: “That is just what we have all the 
time been saying.”’ 

That has been the trouble with almost all of the great ideal 
movements of the world. We lose sight of the fact that the 
thing that we are talking about has to be wrought by patient, 
determined, every-day work. It is not Evolution that is do- 
ing it, as apart from us; it is not Christianity or religion or 
something else that is doing it, apart from us. We are not 
above the world; we are a part of it, and as we do our part 
well the world moves. [Applause. ] 

This Association has had its work in the past, and this 
Association, or some free fellowship like this, always must 
have its place. The greatest, the most severe indictment 
that I think was ever made against mere officialism and tradi- 
tionalism in religion was made by the most profoundly reli- 
gious man of our country, Whittier, when, at a time when the 
churches of this country were standing apart from the great 
humanitarian and liberating work of that period, he wrote the 
lines about “official piety locking fast the door of hope 
against the millions,’’ — 


« And then, with up-rolled eyeballs and on bended knee, 
Whining a prayer to help to hide the key.” 


«“ Whining a prayer to help to hide the key.” That has too 
often been done. 

Over against that is the great triumphant idea of religion 
as an emancipating, liberalizing, unbuilding force. And I 
think that is coming everywhere to-day to be recognized. It 
was Theodore Parker who made the distinction between three 
kinds of churches: the church militant, which was quarreling 
and fighting for its creed; the church termagant, which was 
standing apart and scolding at its neighbors’ creeds; and the 
church constructive, which was going to work and doing the 
thing that needed to be done. 

It is the church constructive, not the church termagant nor 
the church militant, which is the church of to-day. And in 
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this spirit we come this afternoon, some of us members of 
churches, some who are members of no churches but who be- 
lieve in the constructive work of the world; and the topic 
before us is what may be done for peace and good will upon 
the earth. 

Our first speaker will be Professor Schmidt. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF 
PRODPES SOUR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Counting over and assorting the drops of blood that course 
through my veins, I have found that there isa large part that 
is German, like my name, and also a large part that is 
Swedish, that apart is probably Danish, and that some of it may 
be of Vandal origin, since the Vandals used to roam between the 
Elbe and the Vistula, where ancestors of mine were living. 
Beyond that I cannot go with the assurance of the lady who 
said that her pedigree went back to King Arthur but she 
could not trace it further. [Laughter.] 

I was born in Sweden, and received my education there and 
in Germany. My connection with the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
world is by language and citizenship. I have been a citizen 
of the United States about half of my life, and if I could live 
that half over again, it would be asa citizen of the United 
States. [Applause.] But I have spoken the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton for five years longer, — only not as 
Shakespeare and Milton did. 

The reason, ladies and gentlemen, why I thus pour out my 
life-blood before you, is that I have been asked to do so by 
your President, Mr. Mead. He thought it would be effective 
for advertising purposes. He wished me to spend a few 
moments in commending to your attention the Peace Con- 
gress to be held in Stockholm next September ; and he imag- 
ined that the blood relationship between myself and your 
hosts, if you go there, would add something to the reclame. 
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But I should really like to speak about that meeting for 
another reason, and that is, that I am profoundly interested 
in this Peace Congress and in everything that is done in the 
interest of peace. [Applause.] One of the first things I 
published, when I was a boy, was an article from which I ex- 
pected a greater change in the world than actually came. 
[Laughter.] That article was entitled ‘“ Disarmament of Na- 
tions.” [Applause.] I watched the effect of the article with 
becoming modesty. It was my hope that through it a great 
number of peace organizations would be formed. But they 
did not appear. I wrote a novel entitled “A Voyage to 
Mars,”’ in which I told how the Martians had abolished war. 
That, too, fell upon a listless world. 

Nevertheless, I have continued to be deeply interested in 
this youthful dream of mine. I believe with all my heart in 
the substitution of civilized methods of arbitration for the bar- 
barism of war. And I would like to offer one suggestion at 
least, which, if adopted, would surely tend to the abolition of 
war, though I cannot quite conceal my fear that the sugges- 
tion may prove as immediately ineffective as my first essay. 

It is too bad that they should have made that blunder at 
the building of the tower of Babel. But I have never been 
able to feel as sorry for it as some people. You know how it 
happened. Two bricklayers were exchanging views with each 
other. One was just remarking: “ Would you not please 
consider this side of the question also ?’’— when the confu- 
sion of tongues occurred! Discovering suddenly that the 
other fellow’did not understand. any longer a word of Hebrew, 
he hit him with his trowel in lieu of further argument. That 
was an unfortunate circumstance. But at the same time the 
remedy for the evil lay‘so near at hand that there ought to 
have been fewer wars than history records, due in the main to 
linguistic deficiency. Instead of hitting the other man, that 
hasty Babylonian should have started at once to learn a new 
language. 

It is wise to learn the languages of other nations. It is the 
only sure way of entering into their literature, their history, 
their spirit and inner life. It prevents misunderstandings, 
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does away with foolish prides and prejudices, and makes war 
seem as unnatural as it does in the case of people using the 
same mother-tongue. I believe that if you should all, before 
going to Sweden, learn the Swedish language, you would 
thereby strengthen the peace of the world, — though possibly 
not so much as if you should learn Japanese or German. 
{Laughter.] For-the peace sentiment in Sweden has been of 
longer standing. It has been growing ever since that essay. 
[Laughter.] Sweden, under the leadership of a noble mon- 
arch, has recently set an example to the nations of the earth of 
which she may justly be proud. Instead of settling the dispute 
with Norway in the barbarous fashion of earlier times, she 
allowed the disruption of the union without the clash of 
swords. Instead of insisting upon his hereditary rights and 
dynastic interests, Oscar II laid down the crown and bade the 
Norwegian people choose their own sovereign. 

In a country that settles its difficulties with so much fair- 
ness and courtesy, a Peace Congress is sure to meet witha 
hearty welcome, and you will all be royally received. 

It is Mr. Mead’s desire that everybody here should secure 
a ticket as early as possible for the city of Stockholm. It is 
one of the most beautiful cities on earth, and one of the most 
hospitable. A large number of delegates will be there from 
different nations to deliberate on the weightiest problems now 
before the human race. I trust there will be some one at 
that Congress who will advocate my pet scheme for the paci- 
fication of the world, — which is, to teach every child a dozen 
languages before the age of twelve, and the adults as many 
more as they can conveniently learn [Laughter], so that all 
men shall be able to commune with one another, even though 
they dislike Esperanto. [Laughter and applause. | 
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Dr. CroTHEers. —I am sure that Professor Schmidt has 
almost convinced all of us that he has a good plan, though I 
doubt very much whether it would always work in the way in 
which he thinks. For instance, if I were to go as peace com- 
missioner to France, and speak French as I speak it, I should 
think it would be a good cause for war. [Laughter.] On 
the other hand, this subject of languages is something which 
certainly ought to be taken into consideration. While Pro- 
fessor Schmidt was speaking I remembered an incident that I 
happened to witness in Arizona. In going along we came to 
a little village, and a miner jumped off the train just as it was 
coming in, and went head over heels. We thought that he 
was killed, but he picked himself up, and I asked him if he 
was hurt. He said: “Oh, no, I just got off that train in 
seven different languages” [Laughter.] 


Continuing our discussion, the beatitude of old, you will . 
remember, was not merely upon the seekers for peace, the 
believers in an ideal of peace far remote; the beatitude was 
upon the peace-makers. Peace is something to be made, and 
everybody who is making for the peace of the world is one of 
those who share in this beatitude. Our friend, Mr. Dole, is 
a man who certainly has been making for peace, and he will 
now address us. [Applause. } 


REMARKS BY REV. CHARLES F. DORE 
OFT DUS Lay 


I have been wondering how far we could combine our 
morning topic, Darwinism, with the subject of this afternoon, 
namely, ‘the Brotherhood of Nations,’ There were some 
interesting attempts at doing this very thing this morning, 
and I venture to move in the same direction, 

I liked so much what Mr. Cummings said, and I thought 
his word so very important, that I know he will forgive me if 
I genially take something which he said as a text for depar- 
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ture. He spoke of Darwin, if I understood him, as “fighting 
his way.”” Now it seems to me that that is the very thing 
that Darwin never did. The doctrine of evolution for which 
he stood and which he was expounding really put an end, 
when you get to human life, to controversy and fighting. You 
have not two principles at work in the world if you have Dar- 
win's world. You have one great principle, at least as we 
usually interpret Darwinism. You have one vast movement 
upward, and there is really nothing to quarrel about. There 
is no one to fight, not even the miserable sinners who happen 
to be so ignorant that they seem to oppose you. Darwin had 
no controversy with them. He used a method immensely 
more powerful than any controversy had ever been. He 
simply stated what he saw, and he invited everybody else, the 
people who differed from him, to state in the same simple way 
what they saw, and to go on doing so until, so far as was pos- 
sible, you had*settled the issue. If this is fighting, it is a 
new species of fighting in the world, and we want more of it. 
The man who has caught this secret of fighting is not suf- 
fering “persecution.” I doubt whether Darwin was ever a 
victim or sufferer from the kind of persecution which people 
thought they were imposing upon him. I suspect he looked 
upon it, precisely, as Mr. Emerson looked upon similar animad- 
versions made upon him. It did not trouble him. That was 
the kind of world he was living in; what should he expect ? 
Did he expect to have the joy of being a pioneer in certain 
directions, and also to receive crowns from the old reaction- 
aries at the same time? That would have been stupidity ; he 
never expected it. And when they rebuked him, and when 
they complained of his method of teaching, he took it all as a 
matter of course. It was indeed a part of “the day’s job,” 
just as, when the engineer is burrowing some tunnel through 
the rock, he expects to find hard places, and is not going to 
lose his temper because he finds them. That is Darwin’s 
teaching to which the great doctrine of evolution brings us. 
We have here an immensely important clue to the problem 
of the brotherhood of nations. The spirit of controversy, of 
dualism and pluralism, and all sorts of fighting forces, has 
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largely been in the world. We are learning to stand now, 
and more and more men are learning to stand, for a doctrine 
of the coming unity. 

Take, for example, just such a very puzzling race-question 
as they have in California. I was recently much interested 
in hearing discussion, from the different points of view, of the 
relation of the Japanese immigration to the prosperity and the 
present evolution of California. One talk especially that I 
had with a very small farmer — so small a farmer that he might 
almost be called a working-man — illustrates the difficulty of the 
situation. He says that he and others who have been in 
the habit of earning extra money — perhaps to pay off the 
mortgages on their little places— by going out to get sum- 
mer work, for which several years ago they were paid liberal 
wages, find now in farm after farm and orchard after orchard 
that some Japanese contractor has taken the work for much 
smaller wages. This man is like us; he belongs to the ranks 
of the old anti-slavery party, with the same feelings about 
race equality that we all have ; he believes that by and by the 
matter is going to settle itself, that eventually the various 
races of the world are going to live on one and the same 
scale —a much simpler scale, he believes, than the Anglo- 
Saxons are living on now. But he says you cannot come to 
that position perhaps for generations. 

How are you going to settle such a matter as this? Dar- 
win’s way is the only way. You are going to state the facts 
as they are, just such facts as this man brings. The other 
people, the Japanese, who want to come to America, are go- 
ing to state their facts. .,The statesmen who represent the 
policies of the two nations are going to hear these different 
statements, and then, with the least possible controversy and 
antagonism, are going to try to settle the matter with 
reference to the present very serious condition of things so 
that it may be as well as possible for both peoples. This is, 
in fact, apparently what the Japanese government and our 
national government are attempting to-day. 

There is another way, it seems to me, in which Darwin is 
helping to bring about a better feeling among all peoples. 
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We are setting up such men as Darwin to-day as a new type 
of hero and saint. We say, “There was a man who really 
believed in the truth’’— believed in the truth as religious 
men rather jauntily say that we ought to believe in God. He 
believed that nothing could harm the truth; he believed in 
telling the truth, whatever might come to you. All over the 
world to-day, people who have heard of Darwin, people in 
China and India and everywhere, are saying, “That is a 
splendid type of man.” This brings together all of us who 
love that type of man, in a certain act of worship. It 
takes away our sectarianisms and our partisanship when- 
ever we lift up our eyes to the great examples of the heroes 
and saints. 

We have seen exhibited within the past season, in the Lin- 
coln celebration, a wonderful illustration, on the very lines on 
which this Association was formed, of this fact of popular 
worship. There has been lifted before the eyes of all peoples, 
especially of the American people of every religious denomi- 
nation, an entirely unconventional saint. Far back in the old 
days they said, ‘See what kind of a son of God a simple car- 
penter can be who has got the idea of love for all mankind.” 
And now we have been saying, “See what kind of a son of 
God a rail-splitter can be who has got the ideal of the com- 
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mon humanity; see how splendid it is.” Everybody who 
joined in those services of celebration joined in an act of 
worship; his soul was lifted toward the very highest things. 
Multitudes of people (who perhaps would not always confess 
it) have thus been drawn out of their old denominationalism 
and narrowness. 

I used this Lincoln illustration lately to a young woman 
who came with the question what should she say to a narrow 
sectarian friend, who was forever bothering her about her 
soul’s salvation. She saw that it was not much use to have 
any controversy with her friend. I said, “You can quote 
Scripture to her: ‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.’ Ask your friend if that is not pretty good Scripture, 
and if you and she are not trying to practice it together ? 
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And then ask her what she proposes to do, under her peculiar 
plan of salvation, with Abraham Lincoln?” 

I remember asking the same kind of question, using Emer- 
son as my illustration, and getting a very curious answer from 
a Calvinist minister on the steamer several years ago, as we 
were all huddling around the smoke-stack to keep warm while 
approaching the icebergs of Labrador. He was laying down 
the Calvinist doctrine that faith in Christ is the only way to 
insure salvation, I asked him: ‘What do you do with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson? For he certainly had a very beautiful 
character, such as we all love.’”’ ‘ Well,” he said, “I surmise 
that God will take away his character.” [Laughter.] What 
do you think of that? Emerson, without any character, sent 
down to hell, and his character presumably wafted up where 
the eternal things are! 

I think that this question is a ‘‘ sockdologer”’ to any super- 
pious person — this asking, ‘‘ What are you going to do with 
Abraham Lincoln and Emerson? Don’t you believe that 
they are going to the place where all good souls go?” 
Surely there are few Americans to-day who want to go to 
any other place than where they go. 

So far as the management of this Association sets before 
us from time to time the great saints of the world, and joins 
us all in acts of worship—that is, of admiration — towards 
them, it surely helps toward the brotherhood of mankind and 
rids us of the antagonisms that separate men. [Applause. } 


Dr. CrotHERs. — The programme gives, as the text for 
this meeting : ‘*God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men.” The programme, however, does not give the complete 
text as it appears in Paul’s sermon on Mar’s Hill, which brings 
in the real difficulty. It is all right that all should be created 
of one blood; but then follows the difficulty: “and hath 
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appointed aforetimes the bounds for their habitation.” Now, 
if we could know just what were the bounds of the habitation 
of these different races, I do not suppose there would be any 
very great race-problem. The race-problem comes from the fact 
that the Lord, when he appointed these bounds of their habi- 
tation, did not tell us what the bounds were. One people in 
a certain part of the world starts up its own civilization, then 
some other race comes into the bounds of that habitation, — 
and thereupon there is trouble! I suppose there was no more 
beautiful picture of a pious man going forth with his own 
prayers and the prayers of his fellow-townsmen than that 
of the bold sea-captain of the sixteenth century, Sir John 
Hawkins, starting out in the good ship /esws. In the good 
ship /esws he went to the coast of Africa and filled the ship 
with some persons who were created of his own blood, took 
them out of the bounds of their habitation and brought them 
over here to our coast, —and since then it has been a ques- 
tion of how the two races can live together. 

What does religion have to say as to the method by which 
such race-problems are to be solved? A generation ago it 
was a question of high debate; in this generation it is the 
problem that confronts our whole civilization. I will ask our 
friend, Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, of Chicago, who in the 
Frederick Douglass Settlement has had some experience in 
this matter, to tell us something that comes from her experi- 
ence. [Applause.] 


REMARKS BY MRS. CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 
OF \CHIGAGO 


Mr. President and Friends of the Free Religtous Association : 

It was about nine or ten years ago, I think, that I had the 
privilege of being with you before on your anniversary ; and 
you will pardon me if I say a few words now that I said then, 
in simple recognition of the debt that I have owed all my life 
to this organization and to the founders of it. For I date 
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from a long way back. When I was a young woman I used 
to feed deeply upon 7e /ndex. The names of Francis Abbot, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, David Washburn, John 
Weiss, Julia Ward Howe, Edna D. Cheney, and William C. 
Gannett, were household words. And to me those names are 
the highwater mark in religious and humanitarian work in 
this country. For one, I have never found any greater inspi- 
ration elsewhere. 

This brotherhood of nations is a problem at which we work 
from the large end and from the near end. We have just 
closed the large Peace Congress in Chicago. It was a very 
notable occasion. Mr. and Mrs. Mead were there, of course. 
Mr. Mead feels that it did great and good work for the cause 
of peace. The Peace Congress is working at this problem of 
human brotherhood from the large end, and by its appeal 
to the imagination and to ‘reason for the disarmament of 
nations, for the substitution of arbitration in the place of war, 
we gain a real help to the understanding of this problem and 
of one way in which to work it out. 

But peace, after all, we shall all agree, whether we are 
working at the large end or the near end, or both —and 
many are working at both ends—is ultimately, of course, a 
state of mind; it is a spirit, a disposition, within ourselves. 
And if it is that, then of course we find opportunities every 
day, every moment of the day, to do something in aid of this 
cause of peace. 

To me it seems that nowhere is the principle of human 
brotherhood’ So violated as in the present condition of the 
colored people in this country. The race issue, I feel, is the 
great moral issue of the times. That is the way with us 
reformers, you know; we pin on our own badge, hold up our 
own little banner, and say ours is the great issue. I don't 
mean that there are not other great issues, but this one happens 
to be the one which especially interests me and which I am 
asked to talk to you about to-day. 

The color problem as it exists in this country is, first, a 
part of the race question in the world at large. It is not only 
a national question, it is a world question. There are certain 
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features which make this problem peculiarly our own ; those 
features that grow out of the former enslaved condition of 
the colored people in this country; so that the color question 
with us is partly a race question and partly a question of caste. 

The Frederick Douglass Center, which I represent here to- 
day, is a newly organized movement in Chicago — now in its 
fifth year of existence — which is trying to do something to 
bring about the spirit of race reconciliation. Your Chairman 
spoke of it as a settlement. It is a settlement in the sense 
that we are trying to do our work in the spirit of the social 
settlement, which is the spirit of neighborly good will and 
co-operation. As some of us looked about, there in Chicago, 
and saw how much was being done in the way of social better- 
ment, social amelioration, for all sorts and kinds of people, — 
for the Russian Jews and the Italians and the Germans and 
the Scandinavians, and for other sorts of people,—we were sud- 
denly reminded that nothing was being done for the class of 
people that really had first claim upon our attention; the 
people whom we brought here, as our Chairman has just said, 
against their will; whom we kept here for a long time ina 
period of servitude; whom at last we freed somewhat under 
compulsion and somewhat under the force of moral obligation ; 
to whom we threw the ballot and said, ‘‘ Now take care of 
yourselves ” — as though anybody in this world ever took care 
of himself! You and I did not and do not. We may flatter 
ourselves that what we are we alone deserve credit for; but 
we do not bear in mind how we have been upheld and up- 
borne, not only all our own lives, but in our ancestors’ lives, 
by the splendid Anglo-Saxon civilization of which we form a 
part and from which we continually draw. We do not think 
how much we have gained in strength and moral efficiency by 
the very fact that we belong to the dominant race, to the race 
that has the power, the race that has the opportunity, the 
race that has the advantage. So it is never becoming or 
reasonable or just to say to another individual or race, “ Now 
it is for you to take care of yourself.” Of course we all 
understand it to be perfectly true that we work out our salva- 
tion. It is also equally true that it is the duty of every one 
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of us to afford a friendly environment to every other soul in 
which he can work out his salvation. 

In the Frederick Douglass Center we try to have a kind of 
meeting-place. We try to bridge over this chasm between the 
two races. At the other social settlements, Hull House, the 
Commons, and the rest —there are now sixteen or seventeen 
in Chicago —they are trying to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween the classes; between the rich and the poor, between 
the employer and the employed. Here is another chasm, the 
race chasm. In any one of these questions of social separa- 
tion, we can do nothing to heal that separation except as we 
come to know each other. The two groups of people on 
either side the dividing line, whatever that dividing line is, 
must come to know each other. They must stop judging each 
other ez masse, in the lump, at arm’s length. They must 
come to know each other, and not simply as groups, but indi- 
vidually. There is no other way to heal any form of social 
distrust, suspicion, or enmity, except for the two opposing 
parties to become acquainted with each other. The Douglass 
Center exists, as its second by-law explains, “to bring about 
a more just and amicable feeling between the white and 
colored people.” 

We have a place on Wabash Avenue, a twenty-five-foot- 
front house, where we are trying to carry on this work on 
two general lines. First, the line of education in the form of 
printed pamphlets, lectures, and talks on the race-question, in 
which we stand for simple justice and individual merit as the 
foundation of all judgment. Added to this more abstract 
work are, secondly, the practical activities in which all social 
settlements are more or less engaged. We are not trying to 
take up the colored people in our arms and carry them over 
difficult places. We are not trying in any way to foster a 
sense of grievance. We are trying, on the contrary, to give 
them a higher sense of self-dependence and of responsible 
self-activity. But it is the spirit of friendship that alone can 
heal this breach, as it must heal other breaches. 

The fact that we have a large membership of highly repre- 
sentative white people in Chicago — ministers and doctors 
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and members of the bench, settlement workers and prominent 
club women — enables us at critical times to help create pub- 
lic sentiment, to help stem the tide of opinion that is going 
the wrong way. We are a small body, we do not pretend 
that we do much, but this is a thing that we try to do. 

I listened with a little sorrow to Mr. Crothers’ story of the 
“overcoming of gravitation.” I confess that as a reformer I 
should like to travel around the world in twenty-four hours 
while standing still. Of course we cannot do that, but I am 
more and more impressed with the need of getting helpers in 
our work outside the ranks of the professional reformers. 
That was brought home to me very forcibly when Elizabeth 
Robins brought out her play in London called “ Votes for 
Women,” a play about which James O’Donnell Bennett wrote 
a long letter in the Chicago Herald. Suddenly the woman 
question was taken out of the hands of the reformers, the agi- 
tators, and brought into the region of art, of dramatic presen- 
tation. That wasa great help. It gave the movement an 
immense stimulus. No doubt the strength of the suffragist 
movement in London to-day is greatly due to the presentation 
of that play. So I think I long, more than for anything else, 
for the artists, the illustrators, the cartoonists, the essayists, 
the poets, and the dramatists, to take up all the questions of 
social reform. 

Of course —in this company I can say it, and I mean it — 
I think reformers are the best people in the world, and not 
only the best but the most interesting people; but people out- 
side do not think we are interesting. They admit we are 
good, but they do not come to hear us talk, they are not here 
to-day. We are all of one kind, we are didactic, we are ethi- 
cal, we are everything but interesting. Now, if we can get 
these reforms handled by the people who make things interest- 
ing, it will make a great difference. If the Chairman of this 
meeting were to give an address on Peace, all the peace-loving 
people, Mr. and Mrs. Mead and all the rest, would go to hear 
him and would laud him generously, and he would get more 
or less of a hearing from the public. But if he should write 
an essay on ‘‘ The Bayonet-Poker’’ he would reach an audi- 
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ence he could not reach with his address on Peace. If John 
McCutcheon, not every morning but once in a while, would 
give us a cartoon on the race-question, to show not how wicked 
we are, but how ridiculous and absurd we are with our little 
race vanities, race follies, and race inconsistencies, what a help 
that would be! What a field is here for the cartoonist and 
the satirist, for the dramatist and the artist! That is the 
way in which I would like to go up in a balloon, as it were, 
and let others carry on the work. 

I thank you very much for the privilege of speaking to you 
again. If I have said anything to show that the cause of 
peace, like charity, begins at home; that these people whom 
we call the colored people, of so many shades of complexion, 
are our people, that they are American, not only in birth but 
in their ideals and aspirations ; and that it is a part of our patri- 
otic duty and a part of our religious duty to see that all the 
best we want for ourselves shall be theirs also—if I have 
been able to set your minds working a little in this direction, 
Iam glad. [{Applause.] 


Dr. CrorHers.— The brotherhood of peoples has two 
distinct sides. On the one hand we have that side which is 
so distressing to every lover of justice, where there is, on the 
part of the more favored race, a practical denial of brotherhood 
to the race that has been less favored. But on the other 
hand there is difficulty with those who admit equality. You 
get strong nations and strong men, and each nation is thinking 
of its own and intent on its own scheme of aggrandize- 
ment and its own interests. Then you have that nation con- 
fronted by other nations equally intent on their own interests, 
and then comes a contest for the mastery. It is not the result 
of disdain or contempt in this case, but of the great concen- 
tration upon a particular aim. You have the same problem 
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that comes whenever two strong men are in a community, 
each intent on his own purpose. I suppose that the lovers of 
peace to-day are not usually unaware of this fact of the strong 
men who are at work. That is the situation which Jesus 
brought out : “When the strong man keepeth his house, his 
goods are in peace, till a stronger than he shall come, who 
shall spoil his house.” 

Now, how shall we find a way by which the strong men of 
the world, or the strong nations of the world, shall recognize 
some other kind of force than mere physical force? I should 
like to read a paragraph showing the way in which, when this 
good town of Boston was only three or four years old, two 
strong men contended together for the government. One 
was Governor Winthrop, and the other was the deputy, 
Thomas Dudley. They were both strong, self-determined 
men, and the Commonwealth was so small it was a question 
if it could hold them both. They had a real point, a real 
grievance. Governor Winthrop had gone out to Cambridge — 
Newtowne then —and built a house, which was all right, but 
soon he changed his mind and moved back to Boston. Any- 
body who coz/d live in Cambridge and preferred Boston was a 
social problem. [Laughter.] So the Deputy Dudley hada 
grievance against the Governor and brought it before the 
General Court ; and Governor Winthrop tells the way that two 
strong, sensible, religious men in those days faced their 
grievances without coming to blows. Winthrop says : 


“The deputy began to be ina passion and told the Gov- 
ernor that if he was so round with him he would be round, 
too. The Governor then bade him be as round, too.”’ 


There you have the beginning of a quarrel. 


“So the deputy rose up ina great fury and passion, and 
the Governor grew very hot also, so they both fell into bitter- 
ness. But by the mediation of the mediators they were soon 
pacified. The deputy then proceeded to particulars, so the 
meeting breaking up without any conclusion but the com- 
mending of the success of it with prayer to the Lord, the 
Governor brought the deputy with him on his way, and every 
man then went to his own house.” [Laughter.] 
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That is what we are working for, —not that the strong 
men of the world should not have determined aims, but that 
when they come to the time when there is the heat of passion, 
that there be some way through which, by “ the mediation of 
the mediators,” they shall be pacified. We are getting nearer 
this than we were before. One of the mediating ways in 
this country, and where America is in a certain way a Peace 
Conference, is through the great universities, — bringing to- 
gether here, in an atmosphere of freedom, the best minds of 
the world and offering to them equal advantages. One of the 
most interesting developments in the last two years has been 
the establishment in all our great universities of Cosmopolitan 
clubs, wherein men of the great nations of the world come 
together, and the university itself with its atmosphere of jus- 
tice forms a great Peace Convention of the nations. Iam 
very happy to introduce Mr. von Kaltenborn, President of 
the Cosmopolitan Club of Harvard, who will now speak to 
you. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF MR. HANS von KALTENBORN, 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — 


A moment ago, when a previous speaker said that we are 
all of one kind, all working for peace, and all persons of 
peace, I felt a flush come over my face, because it happens 
that for twelve generAtions back my family has been a fight- 
ing family. A few years ago my uncle was the German 
minister of war, another uncle is now a general in the German 
army, and I have seven cousins, all officers in the German 
army, who are only spoiling for a chance to fight. I myself 
tried it a few years ago, in the Spanish war, but those in 
command did not send us where the fighting was going on. 
So I was very glad when Dr. Crothers emphasized the fact 
that it is to be the strong men, the fighting men, — intellec- 
tually, — who are to bring about peace. 

The cosmopolitanism of our great university across the 
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river was never brought home to me more forcibly than yes- 
terday afternoon, on the occasion of what has now become 
the annual examination for the ‘degree with distinction.” 
That is rather a peculiar function, and, for one who goes 
through it for the first and only time, a most interesting one. 
In the large Faculty Room of the University, hung with por- 
traits of Harvard leaders of the past, —a very impressive 
room that speaks its age, —are gathered perhaps a score of 
the professors of the particular division under which the men 
who are taking their examinations that day are studying. In 
to these professors come fifty or sixty students, candidates 
for this new “degree with distinction.” To secure this 
degree the candidate must pass an oral examination. Instead 
of sitting down and writing for three hours, telling all you 
know about the subject, you have a little /é¢e-a-¢éte with your 
professor for fifteen minutes, and in that fifteen minutes try 
to tell him all-you know. At the end of the fifteen minutes 
the bell rings, you arise, and proceed to the next professor, 
and thus on, throughout the afternoon ; so that it is very like 
progressive euchre. 

It came to me yesterday afternoon how strange it was, and 
how interesting, and what a sign of the progress of the times, 
that there we were, members of a dozen different nations, 
gathered together in that room, talking about the history of 
the world from the time of Adam down to the present day. 
I suppose there was no subject of any importance in the 
world’s history that was not discussed there yesterday after- 
noon. Government, institutions, men, religions, history of all 
kinds and of all places, were discussed in friendly conference 
among ourselves. 

Another expression of the same idea is found in our Cos- 
mopolitan Club, organized a year ago, which has since tripled 
its membership and is looking forward to another prosperous 
year. It is one of those steps that Dr. Crothers mentioned. 
Universal peace, if it is to come, must be achieved step by 
step. The Free Religious Association is a step; this world- 
petition which I see lying on the table before me is another 
step, and perhaps our little Cosmopolitan Club and the 
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other Cosmopolitan clubs in the other universities are all 
little steps toward the great goal. When the club was 
formed it had about fifty members; now it has something 
like two hundred. We meet several times a week, and once 
a week we have a little talk. Usually some member of the Club 
tells us something about some peculiar institution in his own 
country. We have had travel-talks, and we have had a series 
of talks about the reform movements in different countries. 
The reform movement in India came up a few months ago, 
and a young Indian, who is very much interested in the pro- 
gress of his country and anxious to have it gain a little more 
autonomy, told us with a great deal of passion and fire that 
India must be free. He stated some of the things that are 
being done with that end in view. Only a short time ago we 
received news —I don’t know whether it is authentic — that 
the government of England has sent a Scotland Yard detec- 
tive over to our University to keep an eye on the Indians 
who are among us. These students are men who are going 
to have a voice in the administration of their own country 
when they return home. 

You can readily see of what tremendous importance it is 
that all these men, of different nations, come together here on 
neutral soil, and exchange with one another ideas about their 
countries, their customs, their traditions. In hearing about 
one another’s customs we cease to laugh at them; we begin 
to appreciate the other man’s point of view. Surely that way 
is a much more direct way of securing the peace which you 
all desire thdn to go at it from the large end, as it has been 
called. I have sometimes felt that we strive too consciously 
for the ultimate object, universal peace, and that perhaps we 
would accomplish more and go more directly to the goal if we 
worked for more immediate results, taking the simple steps, 
working in our little Cosmopolitan clubs, doing something in 
the way of petitioning, working in religious associations, de- 
veloping along obvious lines, looking always towards the same 
goal, but a little more intent on the work in hand. 

I sat with the German and Japanese ambassadors at our 
annual dinner a week ago, and in talking with the German 
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ambassador I was very much interested to hear how much he 
thought of peace, and how deeply he desired to see it come 
about. But at the same time he feels very strongly that the 
only possible way for Germany to keep herself at peace is by 
arming, by preparing, by being in a position to enforce peace. 
That same idea was expressed by Professor Kuehnemann in 
his address to us on that occasion. Only a few nights ago 
we had a dinner of the Deutscher Verein, and there Professor 
Munsterberg talked to us about what he called “ flabby cos- 
mopolitanism ” — that is, the cosmopolitanism that is not true 
to its own country, that does not base its aspirations to help 
other countries upon a genuine patriotism. And he told us 
then that he thought that we had given our Club a wrong 
name —that instead of calling it the Cosmopolitan Club, we 
should have called it the International Club. It is true 
enough that there is a great deal of palavering in connection 
with cosmopolitanism, and I remember — happening to be 
stocked with historical information because I took my exam- 
ination yesterday —that that was exactly what occurred in 
Germany in 1848. The delegates were gathered at Frankfort 
in the Diet, and, instead of organizing a unified national gov- 
ernment for Germany, they discussed the rights of man, and 
universal peace, and other general topics, without once coming 
down to the particular thing for which they had assembled — 
to provide a practical working government for Germany. 
Because of their failure, it had to be worked out in 1871 
through the sacrifices involved in a bloody war. 

So I feel that in our little Cosmopolitan Club, through en- 
abling the men of different nations to understand one another 
better, and through bringing them together elsewhere, as we 
do in national associations, — and in international associations 
as well, for this year we are to have a conference at the Hague 
which will include all the Cosmopolitan clubs of Europe and 
America, — we are contributing our little mite to the great 
work of international peace. [Applause. ] 
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Dr. CrotTuEers. — How intricate are the steps in the direc- 
tion of peace, and how complicated the means by which peace 
is brought about in the evolution of mankind, came to me 
very forcibly not long ago when I saw the account of a peace 
meeting that greeted Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. It was said 
that as she entered they sang “‘ The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public!” [Laughter.] I suppose an inhabitant of Mars, 
coming down, would not understand that without a good deal 
of explanation. When we come to the practical work of the 
world, we come back very much to the attitude of the old 
Puritan preacher who was speaking on charity. He said: 
“Charity, my brethren, suffereth long and is kind; charity 
believeth all things, endureth all things, and hopeth all things ; 
but charity, my brethren, is no fool.” [Laughter.] There 
was a time when Mrs. Howe’s soul went out in the great 
tragedy of our national life in “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” But all through those years I think that to her, as 
to Lincoln, and as to every true soul, war was a supreme 
tragedy, sometimes to be endured, but always tragical. Her 
life has had its struggle, but it is ending in songs of peace and 
good will. 

It seems to me, if we take up the life of Julia Ward Howe, 
we see the life of humanity — passing through struggle, 
through conflict, and then coming to the great, long, blessed 
days of peace and good will; the battles in the background, 
no room for hatred, no room for contempt, nothing but good 
will to men... And we are all glad that she has lived to see 
the day when her « Battle Hymn” can be sung without bring- 
ing so much the sense of past tragedy as of present peace. 
Through martyrdom humanity comes into its great peace. 
We hoped that she would be here to-day. She is not able to 
come, but I know that we all wish that she were here, and we 
all feel her presence with us. In token of that, let us for a 
moment, in silence, rise. She will be glad to be told that we 
are thinking of her on this day when we are talking of the 
brotherhood of nations. 

(The audience joined ina silent tribute to Mrs. Howe, by 
rising. ) 
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REMARKS BY PRESIDENT MEAD. 


I have just received a letter from Mr. Edmund Billings, 
who we hoped would be with us, saying that he cannot come. 
Mr. Billings, the Secretary of our Boston Good Government 
Association, was sent out, as you know, as the agent of the 
Massachusetts helpers of the earthquake sufferers at Messina, 
and has recently returned from the faithful discharge of his 
duties there. He hoped to be here to tell us what an evi- 
dence the relief of the suffering people in Italy — relief com- 
ing from all nations —furnished of the fraternity of men. 
We deeply regret that he is not here. 


Mr. von Kaltenborn said that he saw Miss Eckstein sitting 
beside him with her petition. Miss Eckstein, let me say, — 
though I do not need to say it to most of you here, —is the 
young German-American woman who, two years ago, just be- 
fore the Hague Conference, with immense labor collected two 
million signatures of men and women in behalf of arbitration, 
and took them personally to The Hague and presented 
them to the President of the Peace Conference. Miss Eck- 
stein has set out, with reference to the next Hague Confer- 
ence, to doa still larger task. She is going to be content 
only with a number of petitioners beside which two million 
will seem small. I think she has already secured more than 
two times two million signatures. She asked me the other 
day, when she saw that our meeting was to be devoted to the 
brotherhood of nations, whether she might come here and 
bring her petition. I was mindful of that beatitude on the 
peace-makers. Miss Eckstein is emphatically one of the 
peace-makers, as over against some of the ‘ peace-talkers ” ; 
and I told her that that is what we are for, and to bring her 
petition. She has brought it. It is a petition that asks that 
the nations at the next Conference at The Hague agree in an 
arbitration treaty, pledging mutually the independence and in- 
tegrity of each other, referring all differences whatever besides, 
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without reserve, to the Hague Court for settlement. She has 
brought a lot of her blanks here. I hope she has brought as 
many as there are people in this room; and I hope that none 
of you will leave the room, after Mr. Sunderland has spoken, 
without coming to her for one of the petitions. If she wishes 
to add a word to this explanation, I know you will be glad to 
hear her. At any rate, let me present her to you, —and if 
she approaches any of you in days to come, you will, I trust, 
heartily co-operate with her. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS BY MISS ANNA B ECKSiea 


Mr. Chatrman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I do wish to say a few words. Secretary Root, at the first 
National Peace Conference in New York, called attention to 
the fact that to-day most governments are governments with 
representation by the people, and that therefore the govern- 
ment cannot go any faster in any direction than the public 
opinion will permit. Not only Mr. Root, but all who have 
studied the world’s situation to-day, tell us that one of the 
all-important next steps is to make the public at large, in all 
nations, realize that by the process of evolution the time has 
now come when the abolition of war is possible, and not only 
possible, but must be accomplished. We must let everybody 
realize that every man and every woman must do their part to 
bring this about. 

Now, I am sure such men and women as are gathered here 
to-day are perfectly willing, and others are willing, to do their 
part in accomplishing a good thing. But part of the trouble 
is, many do not know just what todo. To help out in this 
matter, this world-petition was started. It gives everybody, 
whether rich or poor, high or low in social rank, the oppor- 
tunity to have a share in the abolition of war, through just 
the simple, concrete act of signing his name to one of these 
petition-blanks. 

Another thing the world-petition will do — it will give ex- 
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pression to the wish of everybody for the abolition of war. 
You know that while very often the expression of the wish 
for the abolition of war creates enthusiastic applause after a 
fine address, these expressions of wish for the abolition of war 
are lost. The world-petition means to take every man’s and 
woman’s expression of this wish for the abolition of war to all 
the governments of the earth; and if everybody will ‘co- 
operate, we promise that we will keep on working until, as 
Mr. Mead says, the world-petition should have many times 
2,000,000 signatures; until it be a majority world-vote for 
the abolition of war, to go to the third Hague Conference. 
Who will doubt, if this is the case, that we shall have the 
abolition of war at the Third Hague Conference? If you do 
not send this majority world-vote, then perhaps the wastes 
that are involved in standing armies and navies, wastes that 
are rapidly growing so fatally, will go on for another seven 
years, until the Fourth Hague Conference. This can be 
avoided ; and we shall avoid it if everybody does his share to 
bring the desired end. There is no cost involved to any 
body — just a signature, and to see that everybody else inter- 
ested signs it. 

The petition is here, and if you will kindly take with you 
a blank, or as many blanks as you please, so that each blank 
will form a new nucleus of signers and distributors, I am sure 
that we shall have the abolition of war after the Third Hague 
Conference. I thank you very much. 
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Dr. CrorHers. — Some time ago I was speaking with a 
gentleman from India about the situation in his own country, 
and he set forth how much good the visit of Dr. Sunderland 
to India had done in promoting a better understanding be- 
tween America and India. As the last speaker this afternoon 
I will introduce Dr. Sunderland. [Applause. } 


REMARKS BY REV, J. T: SUNDERDAND; 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTIG VW 


Tue PLAcE oF INDIA IN THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS 


Mr, Chairman and Friends : — 


Surely there is no higher ideal than that of human brother- 
hood, and no nobler purpose for which any of us can work 
than to promote such an ideal. But we should bear in mind 
that human brotherhood has its basis in the soul. There can 
be no brotherhood where one nation looks down upon another 
nation, or one class of persons upon another class, with 
ignorant prejudice or with arrogance or contempt. There 
can be human brotherhood only where there is intelligence 
and sympathy. 

When we approach India in connection with the thought of 
human brotherhood or the brotherhood of nations, we find 
ourselves confronted with several rather serious difficulties. 
The first of all is this —the fact that India is an Asiatic land 
and the Indian people an Asiatic people. Europe, you know, 
for many generations (and largely also America, because we 
are children of Europe and the inheritors of her prejudices) 
has looked down with contempt upon Asia and everything 
oriental. This is a strange condition of things, for Asia is 
what? She is the great mother continent. She is the 
mother of races, the mother of nations, the mother of lan- 
guages, the mother of the arts, and more than any other con- 
tinent the mother of the world’s higher life. Our own civili- 
zation (that of Europe and America) sends its roots back in 
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almost every particular into Asia. Why then should we look 
down upon Asia? All the great historic religions of the world 
come from Asia. Why should we have prejudice against 
the continent from which we get our Bible arfd our religious 
faith? And yet we do. Europe has treated Asia for gener- 
ations with contempt and cruelty in more ways than I can 
stop to explain or intimate. This fact, then, that India is in 
Asia, is one of the obstacles in the way of getting our minds 
into a condition to appreciate India, and to open a way for a 
real brotherhood between ourselves and the Indian people. 
Another obstacle exists in the fact that India is what we 
call a “heathen” land. We have long been sending our 
missionaries to convert the Hindu, concerning whom we sing 


“ The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 


Does not the word ‘‘ heathen ’’as employed by us always have 
in it an element of the contemptuous? Is it not partly 
synonymous with savage or uncivilized? As Christians, are 
we not apt to regard ourselves as distinctly superior to the 
‘‘heathen,”’ not only in religion but in civilization? Indeed, 
does not the very act of sending missionaries to a people seem 
to set up a claim to superiority on our part, which is not con- 
ducive to the spirit of brotherhood? If our missionaries were 
always broad-minded, possibly this would not be so. But 
missionaries are not always the broadest men. Indeed, mis- 
sionary societies seem generally to feel the necessity of send- 
ing out men who are ‘theologically sound,” which is apt to 
mean men who are narrow, who have little inclination to rec- 
ognize the best that is in the religion and the civilization of 
the people among whom they labor. This we must always 
bear in mind when we read or hear accounts of India given 
by missionaries. If the missionaries were to come back from 
India reporting that they find there people equally intelligent 
with ourselves, as virtuous as ourselves, having as great purity 
in their homes as we have in ours, and as upright in character 
as are the people of America, what would be the effect of 
their reports upon the home churches? At once the inquiry 
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would be raised, Why send out missionaries? Why have 
missionary societies? Thus we see that the pressure upon 
missionaries is very strong not to report at home the better 
side of Indian thought and life, but to confine their reports 
to the lowest and worst side,—the result of which must of 
course be to give us anything but the true India. 

As a fact, too (and this should not be overlooked) few of 
the missionaries come in contact with or see the best of Indian 
life. The people whom they are able to reach with their 
Gospel are largely of the lowest, most ignorant, and most de- 
graded classes. The intelligence of India, the literature and 
art and better religious thought of India, and the civilization 
of the land in its higher forms, they know comparatively little 
about. Thus we see how unfortunate it is that the Western 
world is compelled to get its knowledge of India so largely 
through Christian missionaries, who, however good men they 
may be, must in the nature of the case give us more or less 
inadequate and biased reports. When the people of India 
are represented to us in such a way as to cause us to look 
down upon them, if not with pride and arrogance, at least 
with pity born of condescension, the conditions essential for a 
genuine feeling of human brotherhood between us and them 
are destroyed. 

Another difficulty which meets us when we come to talk 
about India in connection with human brotherhood is this: 
India is a subject land, —a dependency of Great Britain; it 
is not an independent nation. Its people are held in subjec- 
tion by the’ sword of an alien power ; they are not permitted 
to shape their own political destinies, but are ruled wholly by 
foreign masters. This condition of subjection is not only 
humiliating in the highest degree, but it is degrading. It is 
destructive of brotherhood. Of course there can be no 
political fraternity between any independent nation and a 
people held in political bondage. 

India is deprived of the privileges and the rights of free 
nations, in many ways. Let me point out one or two. 

She is permitted to have no representation in the diplo- 
matic life and service of the world. If we go to Washington 
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what do we find? Every independent nation of any impor- 
tance has its ambassador, or minister, or representative of 
some rank there. Is there any representative from India? 
None. Yet India is a country of 300,000,000 people, — 
twice as large in population as Russia. Is India represented 
at any of the courts of Europe? Not one. Could a country 
be placed in a more humiliating position? Could the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood between nations and peoples be worse 
outraged ? 

Compare India with Japan and China in a single particular. 
Japan has sent large numbers of her finest young men to 
America and Europe to enter our universities and technical 
schools, in order that, after getting the best knowledge and 
training that our institutions can afford, they might go back 
and become teachers of this new knowledge in all parts of 
their own land. This is largely the explanation of the rapid 
progress which she has made during the past forty years. 
China is following Japan’s example. There are now between 
400 and 500 Chinese students in American institutions of 
learning, and more are coming. Through these young men 
China will obtain for herself the best training, the best 
knowledge, the best intellectual and moral help that the West 
can afford her. When these students return to their own 
country they will be put by the Chinese government into 
places of influence and leadership all over the Empire. 

India would like to send her young men to this country in 
the same way that Japan and China have done, to get our 
science and technical training for India’s benefit. Hundreds 
of thousands of the people of India are eager for knowledge 
and progress. A few Indian young men have already come 
here. But does the Indian government prepare the way for 
them and send them, as the governments of China and Japan 
do, and as the Indian government would if India were free 
and self-ruling? Far from that. It puts obstacles in their 
way. It sets detectives from Scotland Yard on their track 
to see what they are doing here. They are suspected and 
watched. The government of India does not want her young 
men to go away and get the knowledge of the Western world, 
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and especially she does not want them to get it in America, 
where they will breathe the atmosphere of liberty. When 
these few young men, who in spite of. opposition have made 
their way to America for study, return to India, will the gov- 
ernment place them in positions where they can make the 
best use of their knowledge and training for the benefit of 
their country? Instead of that the government will neglect 
them, hinder them, discriminate against them, and give nearly 
every place of influence and importance not to them but to 
young Englishmen. This is what it means to India to be 
a subject land. This is how imperialism, the practice of 
one nation ruling another without its consent, destroys human 
brotherhood. 

Another thought is of interest in connection with students 
coming to this country from oriental lands. The Japanese 
and Chinese young men who come to study here render us a 
valuable service by helping us to understand China and 
Japan. They show us the better side of those countries. 
When they pass through our universities in the same classes 
with our own best young men, and do their work as well and 
take as high honors, they do much to cure us of our preju- 
dices against oriental peoples ; they let us see that China and 
Japan are not to be despised, but that their people are the 
equals of ourselves. Thus they accomplish something im- 
portant in the direction of promoting brotherhood between 
the Orient and the Occident. If students could come in 
numbers from India they would render us a like service in 
letting us see the better side of India, and showing us that 
the Indian people also are worthy of a place beside the people 
of the Western world. Thus would human brotherhood in 
the world be still further promoted. 

I have spoken of the misfortune it is, both to us and to the 
Indian people, that so much of our knowledge of India comes 
through the medium of missionaries, who, in the nature of the 
case, can hardly be unprejudiced reporters. It is quite as 
great a misfortune that our other principal source of informa- 
tion regarding India is the English rulers of the land, who, 
by the very fact that they are foreign conquerors and rulers, 
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are as little fitted to give unprejudiced information as are the 
missionaries. Of course, many of the English in India are as 
honest and sincere persons as we are, and as desirous of 
seeing and telling the truth. But consider the situation they 
are in. They are foreigners, ruling the Indian people without 
their consent. They want to justify themselves for being 
in the land. It would be impossible for them to see and rep- 
resent matters otherwise than from their own side. 

Was it possible for us in the days of American slavery to 
get unbiased information concerning the slave and slavery 
from the slave holders? Were they not a prejudiced body of 
men? Many of them were good men, many of them were 
intelligent, many of them intended to be honorable, but in the 
very nature of the case they were prejudiced, and their views 
and reports concerning slavery were biased. The same is true 
with regard to the British in India. The men who go from 
England to India and spend years in the government’s service 
there, and then come back to interpret India, to write books 
concerning India, to write articles on India in papers and 
magazines, to give to the Western world, including America, 
its ideas of India— these men are as much biased regarding 
the Indian people and Indian matters generally as were our 
slave holders biased concerning slavery and the Southern 
Negro. We must always bear this in mind in reading or 
hearing British representations of the Indian situation. 

In attempting to justify herself before the world for holding 
India in subjection, of course it is natural for England to try 
to make out that the Indian people are an inferior race. 
Well, as a fact, what is their race? The higher castes of 
India belong to the same ethnic family with you and me. 
They are Aryans; they are cousins of the Greeks and the 
Romans, the Germans and the English. This is not a very 
inferior race. 

Furthermore the English are tempted all the while to repre- 
sent the Indian civilization as lower than it is. But what are 
the facts? India was a great civilized land long before Eng- 
land emerged from barbarism. She possessed one of the old- 
est and finest civilizations of the ancient world. The three 
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great literatures of the ancient world that have come down to 
us are the Greek, the Latin, and the Indian. If we were to 
ask for the five or six greatest epic poems of mankind we 
should have to take two of them from India. If we sought 
for the language which, ethnologically and _ historically, is the 
most important in the world, I suppose we should have to go 
to the Sanscrit of India for it. Scholars are disposed to 
regard this ancient language of India as the most perfect of 
all languages in structure and development, not even excepting 
the Greek. The Indian people have given to the world some 
of its greatest philosophical systems, worthy to stand beside 
those of Greece and Germany. They have given the world 
some of its best art, of several different kinds. These are the 
people that England finds herself all the while under pressure 
(under pressure because she wants to find an excuse for 
ruling them) to write down, and to make out to be inferior 
to what they really are. 

Another excuse that England puts forth for being in India 
is the need of her presence there to keep the peace, to pre- 
vent the Indian people “from flying at each other’s throats.” 
But what are the facts? So far as we can find out from his- 
tory India has always been a more peaceable land than Europe. 
We get trace of no wars in India so bad as the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany. There are none that compare in bloodshed 
with the Napoleonic wars, and none so destructive of both 
property and life as our own Civil War in America. And yet 
would some foreign nation, some China, that happened to pos- 
sess a high quality of firearms, be justified in conquering all 
Europe and holding it in subjection in order to keep the 
peoples of Europe from flying at each other’s throats? Or 
would the same foreign nation be justified in conquering and 
ruling America in the same way, because of our terrible Civil 
War? 

It is said that India is incapable of ruling herself. If so, 
what an indictment is this against England! She was not 
incapable of ruling herself before England came. Have one 
hundred and fifty years of English tutelage produced in her 
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such deterioration? As we have seen, she was possessed of 
high civilization and of developed government long before 
England or any part of Europe had emerged from barbarism. 
For three thousand years before England’s arrival, Indian 
kingdoms and empires had held leading places in Asia. Some 
of the ablest rulers, statesmen, and financiers of the world 
have been of India’s production. How is it, then, that she 
loses her ability to govern herself as soon as England appears 
upon the scene? To be sure, at that time she was in a 
peculiarly disorganized and unsettled state; for it should be 
remembered that the Mogul Empire was just breaking up, 
and new political adjustments were everywhere just being 
made, —a fact which accounts for England’s being able to 
gain a political foothold in India. But everything indicates 
that if India had not been interfered with by European powers, 
she would soon have been under competent government of 
her own again. 

A further answer to the assertion that India cannot govern 
herself —and surely one that should be conclusive —is the 
fact that, in parts, she is governing herself now, and govern- 
ing herself well. It is notorious that the very best govern- 
ment in India to-day is not that carried on by the British, but 
that of several of the native States, notably Baroda and 
Mysore. For you know there are certain native States which, 
while in a general way under British rule, are yet allowed to 
manage their own affairs to some extent. In these States, 
particularly in Baroda, the people are more free, more prosper- 
ous, more contented, and are making more progress, than in 
any other part of India. Note the superiority of both these 
States in the important matter of popular education. Mysore 
is spending on education more than three times as much per 
capita as is British India, while Baroda has made her educa- 
tion free and compulsory, a thing which no part of British 
India has dreamed of. Both of these States, but especially 
Baroda, which has thus placed herself in line with the leading 
nations of Europe and America by making provision for the 
education of all her children, may well be contrasted with 
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British India, which provides education, even of the poorest 
kind, for only one boy in ten and one girl in one hundred and 
forty-four. 

The truth is, not one single fact can be cited that goes to 
show that India cannot govern herself, — reasonably well at 
first, excellently well later, — if only given a chance. It 
would not be difficult to form an Indian parliament to-day, 
composed of men as able and of as high character as those 
that constitute the fine parliament of Japan, or as those that 
will be certain to constitute the not less able national parlia- 
ment of China when the new constitutional government of 
that nation comes into operation. This is only another way 
of saying that among the leaders in the various states and 
provinces of India there is abundance of material to form an 
Indian National Parliament not inferior in intellectual ability 
or in moral worth to the parliaments of the Western world. 
[ Applause. ] 

There is a new spirit in India; there is a new rising of 
hope and of determination among the Indian people, which is 
taking shape in the “‘New National Movement.” It is the 
awakening and the protest of a subject people. It is the 
effort of a nation, once illustrious, and still conscious of its 
inherent superiority, to rise from the dust, to stand once more 
on its feet, to shake off fetters which have become unendur- 
able. It is the effort of the Indian people to get for them- 
selves again a country which shall be in some true sense their 
own, instead of remaining, as for a century and a half it has 
been, a mere preserve of a foreign power, —in John Stuart 
Mills’ words, England’s “ cattle-farm.” The people of India 
want the freedom which is their right, — freedom to shape 
their own institutions, their own industries, their own national 
life. They want a recognized and an honorable place both in 
the great brotherhood of humanity and in the great brother- 
hood of nations. They ought to have it. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This does not necessarily 
mean —and this is clearly recognized by the leaders of the 
Indian people — separation from Great Britain ; but it does 
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mean, if retaining a connection with the British Empire, be- 
coming citizens, and not remaining forever helpless subjects 
and voteless helots in the hands of irresponsible masters. It 
does mean that India shall be given a place in the Empire 
essentially like that of Canada or Australia, with such auton- 
omy and home rule as are enjoyed by these free, self-govern- 
ing colonies. Is not this demand just? Not only the people 
of India, but many of the best Englishmen, answer unequiv- 
ocably, Yes! In the arduous struggle upon which India has 
entered to attain this end, 
must be, for holders of autocratic and irresponsible power 
seldom in this world surrender their power without being 
compelled, — surely she should have the sympathy of the en- 
lightened and liberty loving men and women of all nations. 
[ Applause. ] 


and arduous indeed her struggle 
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Forty-third Annual Convention 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association of 


America 


TueE Forty-third Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
26, and Friday, May 27, 1910. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Boston, Thursday, May 26, I1gIo. 

The Forty -third Annual Business Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association of America was held this afternoon in 
the upper hall of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. 
The meeting was called to order at 3.45 o’clock by President 
Edwin D. Mead. 

Just before the calling to order of the meeting, President 
Mead and the Board of Directors held a short conference at 
the request of the former, who desired to make known to the 
Board, before the presentation of the report of the Nominating 
Committee, that he must retire from the Presidency of the 
Association. The work in Boston and in various other parts 
of the country, in which he is engaged, and the duties that 
attend his frequent visits to Europe, together with the added 
labors involved in his recent acceptance of the office of Direc- 
tor of the School of International Peace, compelled him to 
take this step. In relinquishing the Presidency at this time, he 
thought that the Association would continue to prosper were the 
office to be taken by any one of the several men who had sig- 
nified their willingness to become the President if called upon. 
With a Board of Directors as strong and harmonious as the pres- 
ent one, and with the treasury in its present flourishing condition, 
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he thought the Association might look forward with full assur- 
ance to a vigorous future. He thanked the Board for the 
hearty and efficient co-operation that they had given him dur- 
ing his entire term as President, and he expressed regret that 
the pleasant relation of so many years’ standing must now be 
sundered. Several members of the Board spoke in a recipro- 
cal vein, and the conference ended with the tacit acceptance 
of President Mead’s resignation. 

The first business of the formal session was the reading by 
the Secretary of the report of the Forty-second Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. The report was declared approved. 

Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, Treasurer of the Association, read 
his report for the year 1909-1910, showing the balance on 
hand at its close to be $3755.18. The report was declared 
approved. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary was read by that 
officer. It was approved and ordered to be placed on file. 
(See pages 13-18.) 

President Mead spoke a few words of appreciation. in mem- 
ory of Professor Amos Emerson Dolbear and Mr. John Fret- 
well, officers of the Association who had died since the last 
annual meeting and whose life-work had just been summarized 
in the Secretary’s report. Rev. Charles W. Wendte also 
eulogized Mr. Fretwell, reviewing his career in America and 
Europe. 

Voted: That the collection to be taken at the morning 
session of the Association’s Convention be donated to the 
work of the committee having in charge the repairing of the 
West Roxbury Meeting-house (the scene of Theodore Parker’s 
earlier preaching) ; and that if the amount thus collected be 
less than fifty dollars the deficit shall be drawn from the 
treasury of the Association. 

Voted: That the Treasurer send to the Summer School 
of Ethics, at Madison, Wisconsin, in the name of the Free 
Religious Association of America, the sum of one hundred 
dollars. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read by Mr. 
James H. West. The report was accepted. The Secretary 
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was requested to cast one ballot for the entire list as pre- 
sented, the persons nominated being thus unanimously elected 
as the officers of the Association for the year Ig1IO-IQII. 
(See page 4 for list of officers.) 

Mr. Wendte, the newly elected President of the Association, 
thanked the meeting for the honor it had just conferred upon 
him, and he expressed his desire to serve the cause of Free 
Religion to the best of his ability. He outlined a plan of work 
for the coming winter which he should endeavor to bring be- 
fore the Board of Directors in the autumn. 

A letter from Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, one of 
the new Vice-Presidents, was read by Mr. West, in which con- 
gratulations to the Association and the writer’s willingness to 
aid it were expressed. 

On motion of the Secretary, President Wendte was re- 
quested to appoint a committee of three to take suitable 
notice of the resignation of President Mead. Messrs. Hamlen, 
Parsons, and West were appointed to take the matter in 
charge. 

President Wendte informed the meeting that four notable 
Hindu Theists were intending to visit Boston sometime during 
the autumn or winter of the present year, and that under the 
auspices of the Free Religious Association they would like to 
address the public. Mr. Mead and other members of the 
Board urged that a plan be adopted whereby these visitors 
might be heard in this city. 

On behalf of the committee (Messrs. West, Hamlen, and 
Mead) appointed at the Forty-second Annual Meeting to con- 
sider the expediency of supplying the gaps in the Associa- 
tion’s history, Mr. Mead reported that nothing had yet been 
done, but that the committee would continue to consider the 
matter. 

Voted, on motion of Mr. West: That there be printed in 
the forthcoming Annual Proceedings of the Association a com- 
plete list of its Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries. 

Adjourned at 4.40 o’clock, to convene at Parker Memorial 
Hall, Friday, May 27, at ten o'clock A.M. 

WicuiaM H. Ham_e_en, Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 


RECEIPTS 


Balance from last year’s account . 
Membership fees . 

Collection at Convention 

Festival tickets 

Interest . 


EXPENSES 


Caterer 

Flowers . 

Rent of Ford Hall 

Carriage hire 

Expenses of speakers 

Reporting and typewriting . 

Contribution to Summer School At 
Ethics, Madison, Wisconsin . 


Printing (including mailing of Annual 


Report) 


Secretary’s expenses oreeiee) station- 


EVV NELC:) 4 
Treasurer’s expenses . 
Advertising . 


Balance on hand, May 26, 1910 


1909-1910 


$4096.46 
67.00 
30.75 

" 107,06 


‘ 133.25 


$4434.46 


120.00 
8.00 
63.00 
3.00 
72.35 
65.50 


100.00 
214.81 
10.79 


4.83 
17.00 


679.28 
- $3755.18 


J. A. J. Witcox, Treasurer. 


$4434.46 


I have examined the foregoing and find it correct and 


properly vouched. 


Boston, May 26, 1910. 


ALBERT S. Parsons, Auditor. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT, 1910. 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Free Religious 
Association of America: — 

In the early days of this Association the annual reports of 
the Secretary were in large part the record of Conventions 
held in Boston and other large cities of the country, and of 
special courses of lectures delivered under the Association’s 
auspices, all having for their object the dissemination and 
acceptance of the Free Religious idea. Letters from leaders 
of religious thought in America, Europe, and as far off as 
India, re-enforcing the belief of our founders that the time for 
a new religious departure had come, also formed a notable 
part of those early reports. In these latter days the annual 
paper of your Secretary is of necessity much briefer and of 
another tenor. In a little more than forty years so great a 
change has taken place in the public mind that such conven- 
tions as we formerly held in various cities of the Middle and 
Western States are no longer needed. Other agencies are 
now doing what this Association began in 1867. Nowadays 
it would be like carrying coal to Newcastle were we to repeat 
the work of that former time. Even as far west as the cities 
along our Pacific coast, platforms patterned after that of the 
Free Religious Association are no longer a novelty. So 
general has become freedom of expression that the present 
generation listens to every side of a question as a matter of 
course, or rather as if such had been always the approved 
custom. 

To realize how swiftly the change has been wrought we 
have only to recall that, less than a decade before the found- 
ing of this Association in 1867, Theodore Parker right here 
in Boston, simply because of his religious opinions, was 
violently denounced in almost every pulpit, and was practically 
disfellowshiped even by the most liberal religious sect of his 
day. Not only swiftly but with thoroughness of conviction 
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has this changed condition come to pass. It is too soon to 
rightly estimate the various forces which during the last half 
century have been making for the freedom now so widely 
extended. The future historian of this transition period will be 
able to determine their respective values, and we may assure 
ourselves that when his story is set forth the Free Religious 
Association and its work will receive honorable mention. 

Partly because much of the work which the Association 
formerly did would if renewed be found now to be superfluous, 
and partly because most of its officers are engaged day by day 
in other religious and philanthropic endeavors, we have held 
no public meeting since that of our last Annual Convention, 
May 28, 1909, at Ford Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston. The 
year being the centenary of Charles Darwin, the morning 
session was made a commemoration of his life and services. 
The subject of the session as announced on the programme 
was “ The Influence of the Doctrine of Evolution upon Re- 
ligious Thought.” President Edwin D. Mead presided and 
made the opening address. Addresses followed by Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of Cambridge, Mass. ; Profes- 
sor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. ; 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of New York City; Mr. William 
M. Salter, of Cambridge, Mass. ; and Rev. Edward Cummings, 
of Boston. Into the address made by Colonel Higginson was 
woven his personal recollections of Mr. Darwin, and a letter 
received from him by Colonel Higginson in 1873 was passed 
among the audience for perusal. The tributes paid by the 
speakers showed not only an appreciation of Darwin’s sci- 
entific labors, but also a warm personal regard for the man 
himself. 

At the close of the morning session an hour was spent in a 
social gathering, after which the Annual Luncheon was served 
in Kingsley Hall. After the luncheon, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., the presiding officer, called the meeting to 
order and made the introductory address, the subject of the 
session being “The Brotherhood of Nations.” He was fol- 
lowed by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, Mr. Hans von Kaltenborn, 
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Miss Anna B. Eckstein, and Rev. J. T. Sunderland. The 
luncheon was largely attended. The proceedings of the 
entire Convention were later published in handsome pamphlet 
form, and copies were sent gratis to members and friends. 
During the past year the Association has lost by death 
three devoted members, Professor Amos Emerson Dolbear, 
of Tufts College, Mass.; Mr. John Fretwell, of Providence, 
R.I.; and Dr. Charles K. Cutter, of Somerville, Mass. 
Professor Dolbear died February 23, 1910, aged seventy- 
two years. For many years he had been an interested mem- 
ber of the Free Religious Association, mingling in its gather- 
ings and speaking from its platform. In 1907 he was elected 
one of its Vice-Presidents, and he continued to hold that office 
until his death. From the editorial page of the Boston Tran- 
script of February 24, 1910, is copied the following: “ Profes- 
sor Dolbear has been one of the most active of investigators 
in physics. In electricity he had invented as early as 1864 a 
writing telegraph. He discovered the convertibility of sound 
into electricity in 1873, and when the Bell telephone came 
into public notice he had already a speaking telephone of his 
own on which he held a patent that was afterwards purchased 
by one of the large companies. In 1896 he had a magneto- 
telephone, for which with other apparatus he received a bronze 
medal at the Philadelphia Exposition. In 1879 he invented a 
static telephone for which he received a gold medal. In 1881 
he was at work on a wireless telegraph, and in 1889 he in- 
vented a spring-balance ammeter. Every problem of the later 
civilization, the telephone, wireless telegraph, wireless tele- 
phone, and the storage battery, came under his ken, and in 
these he made important discoveries. Whoever ventured into 
any of these fields found that Professor Dolbear had already 
written or spoken on the identical subjects. In other depart- 
ments of physics he was also active, one of his latter investi- 
gations in sound being an effort to make practical the cubical 
organ-pipe, in which there lies enormous power, but which 
requires enormous wind supply.’’ And from the same ‘paper 
of the same date this: ‘‘ His modesty and unwillingness to 
claim anything for himself, which characterized his life (outside 
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the one exception of the suit that he brought in the telephone 
invention), was illustrated a few years ago when he was invited 
to write an article on New England inventors of the nineteenth 
century. Every name known to scientists from the six New 
England States was found in the article with the exception of 
that of Amos Emerson Dolbear.” 

Professor Dolbear had long held at Tufts College the Chair 
of Physics and Electricity, having been appointed thereto in 
1874. In this capacity he won the esteem and affection of 
hundreds of young men. The warmest tributes to his memory 
made at the time of his death were from’ those who had been 
his pupils. Professor Dolbear was also an author of wide 
reputation. His chief books bear the titles, “A Treatise 
on Projection,” ‘‘ Chemical Analysis,” “A Manual of Experi- 
ments in Physics,” ‘Chemistry and Natural History,” and 
«‘Matter, Ether, and Motion.” During the past few years, 
failing health compelled him to hold aloof from the activities 
of life in which so long and so ably he had been a conspicu- 
ous worker. 


Died, July 1, 1909, at Attleboro, Mass., Mr. John Fretwell, 
of Providence, R.I. During many years Mr. Fretwell had 
been a familiar figure at our gatherings. In his younger days 
he was a Unitarian minister, and during his later life he made 
frequent visits to several European countries for the purpose 
of spreading that form of belief. In Hungary, where his chief 
labors were put forth, he met with a measure of success. In 
1908 he was elected a member of our Board of Directors, to 
serve four years ; but long before that date he had shown his 
attachment for the Association. To be present even at an 
ordinary business meeting he would make the trip from Prov- 
idence to Boston. He was always ready in counsel and will- 
ing to undertake the burden of hard work for the causes he 
believed in. By his death the Association has lost a staunch 
friend and supporter. 


Dr. Charles K. Cutter, a well-known physician of Somer- 
ville, Mass., died suddenly in that city, Nov. 11, 1909, in his 
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fifty-eighth year. He became a member of this Association 
in 1907. With its aims and purposes he was in full sympathy, 
your Secretary having received from him repeated assurances 
of his high regard for it. As a physician he will long be 
mourned by a large circle who relied on him for counsel and 
help. The many clubs and societies in which he maintained 
an active interest all bear testimony to his worth both asa 
member and a friend; and they, as do we, deplore the loss 
occasioned by his death. 


This being the centenary year of Theodore Parker, it is 
particularly appropriate that the Free Religious Association of 
America should make its forthcoming Annual Convention, to 
be held to-morrow in the halls of the Parker Memorial Build- 
ing, a commemoration of his life and services. The founders 
of this organization almost without exception had been largely 
moulded by that ‘Jupiter of the pulpit,” and his spirit still 
animated them when they framed its Constitution in 1867. 
From that time down to the present hour its lists of officers 
have never lacked the names of men and women who were 
associated with Parker either as close personal friends or as 
members of that now historic Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society. Those who recall the first meetings of the Associa- 
tion in Horticultural Hall will remember how largely in those 
assemblies the followers of Theodore Parker predominated — 
a compact, friendly company, always to be depended on, giving 
to the Association not only the greater part of its member- 
ship, but strong financial support as well, — 


“ Till the dire years whose awful name is Change ” 


made thin, thinner, thinner still, that faithful group. Even 
nowadays a few of that once numerous body are seen at our 
Conventions — men and women who claim as their proudest 
distinction that they were members of Theodore Parker’s 
society. 

At the last meeting of our Board of Directors, held Febru- 
ary 23, President Mead reported the substance of a recent 
conference between himself and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of 
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Chicago, in which it was proposed that under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Religious Liberals and the Free 
Religious Association of America there should be held, in 
Chicago, a Convention planned after the manner of the Con- 
gresses of Religion hitherto convened in various parts of the 
country, one feature of this proposed Convention, perhaps the 
main feature, to be a commemoration of Theodore. Parker. 
This proposition met with the approval of the Board, and it 
was voted that a sum not to exceed two hundred and fifty 
dollars, to be expended in defraying a part of the expenses 
of said Convention, might be drawn from the Association’s 
treasury by President Mead. It was expected when the vote 
was passed that the Convention would be held in June; but 
the death of Dr. Hiram Thomas has made necessary its post- 
ponement until October. 

Again the Secretary asks the members and friends of the 
Association to donate such numbers of the Association’s 
Annual Reports previous to those of 1880 as they are will- 
ing to relinquish. The issues of 1867 to 1872 inclusive are 
especially desired. One or two copies of the Annual Proceed- 
ings of the Association for 1869 would fill a special want. 

The progamme for to-morrow’s Convention contains a list 
of speakers that warrants a well-rounded presentation of the 
day's theme. The set addresses of the morning session, and 
the personal tributes that may be expected at the close of the 
luncheon, will doubtless make the Convention a truly com- 
memorative occasion. A large attendance at both sessions is 
hoped for. _ Respectfully submitted, 


WiLiiAm H. HAMLEN, 
Secretary. 
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Forty-third Annual Convention. 


The Forty-third Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in the hall of the Parker 
Memorial, Boston, on Friday, May 27, 1910, the President, 
Edwin D. Mead, in the chair. The subject of the meeting 
was announced on the programme as follows: ‘ The present 
year is the centennial of the birth of Theodore Parker. The 
Conyention will therefore be made a commemorative occasion. 
The speakers of the morning will consider the Work and 
Influence of. Theodore Parker.” 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
MR. EDWIN D. MEAD 


Three times in this new century our annual conventions 
have taken a commemorative form, because it seemed to be 
the clear prescription of propriety. In 1903 we celebrated the 
centennial of the birth of Emerson. Last year,—the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Darwin, — we considered the influence 
of the doctrine of evolution upon religious thought. And 
to-day we celebrate the centennial of the birth of Theodore 
Parker, —the birthday proper coming in August, but this 
meeting coming at the time when it is most fitting that we 
should observe it. 

It was, I say, distinctly appropriate and almost imperative 
that we should so observe these anniversaries. The doctrine 
of evolution has played a conspicuous part in the last half 
century in the development of all scientific and philosophic 
thought, and of religious thought as well. It has had an 
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immense influence upon religious thought. I can hardly think 
of any more marked illustration of evolution and its power 
than the almost universal regard now paid to Emerson and 
Parker, who at the time that “ The Origin of Species” ap- 
peared were as much decried for their religious doctrines as 
the doctrine of evolution itself was then decried. Emerson 
was one of the first Vice-Presidents of this Association; and, 
after he left his church in Boston, I think it was the only 
religious association that he ever joined up to the time of 
his death. I have been told that he was actually the first 
member of this Association, the first man who came forward 
at the first Convention to enter his name, when the books 
were opened. 

In the early days of the Free Religious Association, its 
Boston constituency was quite half made up, I think, of the 
old members of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society — 
Theodore Parker’s society; and we meet to-day most fittingly 
in the hall which bears Parker’s name to commemorate his 
life and service. I like to associate these great leaders of 
our religious independence with the old towns of Concord 
and Lexington, where the struggle for political independence 
in our country began. I know of no other two men in 
America who have done so much in this later time in the 
service of free and independent religious thought as Emer- 
son and Parker. 

Their services in this field were distinctly in two lines which 
in our days have become commanding and supreme. The 
cardinal question has become: Can religion stand alone, or 
must it be bolstered up by appeal to some supernatural sanc- 
tion, by the appeal to miracle, or appeal to scaffolding of some 
kind or other? When we look back to the most distinctly 
inaugural words, as we may call them, of Emerson and Parker, 
in the field of their independent religious thought, —I mean 
the Harvard Address of Emerson, and Parker’s South Boston 
Sermon on “ The Permanent and Transient in Christianity,” 
we see that it was this great principle of the self-vouching 
character of fundamental truth which they asserted: the fact 
that the central beliefs in God, freedom, and immortality stand 
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by their own power; that whatever men may have to say 
of miracle historically, and all the rest, these central things 
are avouched by philosophy and by the very constitution of 
the human mind. To have enforced that doctrine, and so 
to have enforced it that it has gone on spreading as it has 
in the world, was to have started one of the great move- 
ments which is, I say, peculiarly characteristic of the evolu- 
tion of religious thought in our time. This was the thing 
for which Emerson and Parker stood; and their principle 
has become a dominating principle among thoughtful religious 
men in every church and in every religious circle to-day. 
Another thing has become dominant—the second great 
principle coming to the fore in our time; and that is the 
perception that the great function of the church, of religious 
men of every vital class, as opposed to the critical spirit which 
necessarily dominated us so largely during the last half 
century, is that of bringing in the kingdom of God,— as some 
of us call it.- Some of us call it something else, but I mean 
the work of trying to organize the world, that part of the 
world for which we are responsible, — this particular corner 
of God’s universe in which we are placed on duty, —in ac- 
cordance with the laws of God, the laws of righteousness 
and justice. This is a controlling sentiment in all real religion 
to-day; and this is what Theodore Parker pre-eminently stood 
for here in Boston during that great ministry of his in Music 
Hall. He was the soldier, as Emerson said, called by God 
to fight for us the battle of the day. (Applause.) As I 
understand it, it was for precisely that same thing that the 
founders of New England stood. Emerson and Parker were 
in the true Puritan apostolic succession, a line in which every 
great Puritan had stood from John Calvin’s time down. 
There was a natural reason why Emerson felt that if he could 
write a history, it should be the history of the influence of 
Calvinism upon early New England. While Puritanism was 
a real power, every Puritan was a politician. The clergy in 
the old Massachusetts days were always called into consulta- 
tion with the Governor and the Deputies on critical occasions. 
When the church, when religion, is not busy trying to organize 
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human society in accordance with the laws of righteousness, 
it is not, in New England at any rate, true to its foundation 
principles; it is not true to the first principles of all worthy 
religion. 

I say Parker always stood for that thing. His religion was 
politics. Emerson rightly said that one could hardly under- 
stand the course of legislation and public affairs in Massa- 
chusetts in that time unless he followed the speeches and 
writings of Parker and his activities in legislative and other 
committees. I rejoice that this same thing is coming to be 
an expression, an exponent, more and more, of religious life, 
the life of the churches, to-day. Over in my church —I hap- 
pen to belong to Dr. Hale’s church — we have a Committee 
on International Justice, which Dr. Hale started. Dr. Hale 
used to say that a modern church which did not have such 
a standing committee was not doing its duty. We have as 
a part, a principal part, of our Sunday-school, a Good-Citi- 
zenship Class; and week by week it considers the congrega- 
tion’s duty to the city and the State. I take satisfaction in 
the fact that my parish priest is the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, which I think is responsible for about 
as much good social legislation as any organization in the 
State at this time. That was the sort of thing for which 
Parker stood in New England, when that function was not 
in any sense a dominant one in the New England churches 
or in general religious life. 

We all think of the particular things for which Parker pre- 
eminently stood as a social and political reformer, among the 
religious men of his time. The things for which the reformer 
shall stand at various times are prescribed by the varying 
periods and problems. It is one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow. 

“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide, ’ —wrote Parker’s contemporary, Lowell, in the midst 
of the particular great fight that Parker and Lowell and 
their friends were waging, — 


‘“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
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In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 
side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah”... 


The great cause, the particularly commanding cause, in 
Parker’s time was the war with slavery. Two of his vol- 
umes, in our new edition, are filled with those powerful utter- 
ances of his upon slavery. I wish —and I have felt it deeply 
as I have been reading the proceedings of the recent conven- | 
tion in New York upon the condition and wrongs of the Negro 
in this country, seeing how miserably we have failed to realize 
the great aspirations and imperatives of the anti-slavery men 
— I wish that we had with us here to-day a man like DuBois, 
of Atlanta, to speak expressly upon what yet needs to be 
done to emancipate, really emancipate, the Negro in the South. 
We all surely feel it as we read that in the capital of the 
United States last week — I hope I speak correctly — or rather, 
I hope I do hot —a group of young colored people were re- 
fused place in a Sunday-school procession. I never forget 
an impressive word by Phillips Brooks in the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, when Armstrong had been struck down and we 
assembled there to help the effort to make up the deficit at 
Hampton. Brooks spoke of what real emancipation is. A 
man is not emancipated, he said, when the shackles are simply 
struck off his ankles. A man is emancipated only when he 
has been helped to those conditions in which he can rise 
freely to the full stature of manhood. Armstrong — educat- 
ing the freedmen, liberating their minds, opening doors for 
them — was carrying on the work of emancipation which Lin- 
coln only began. It is for us, facing this great work, still 
so incomplete, to consecrate ourselves to it in a new spirit 
of devotion, as we remember on this commemorative day what 
Parker did in the anti-slavery struggle. Colonel Higginson 
and Mr. Sanborn, I am sure, will do justice to that side of 
his life this afternoon. 

I cannot forget —so prophetic was that illustrious genera- 
tion of men here in Boston—TI cannot forget that, true as 
they were to the peculiarly commanding cause of their own 
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time, so true were they also to the commanding cause of ours, 
the cause which Mr. Carnegie so well described to the students 
of Saint Andrews a little while ago when he said that, as 
Lincoln’s generation was called upon to put a stop to man- 
selling, ours is called upon to put a stop to man-killing. Many 
of you will remember that Garrison, the leader in the anti- 
slavery conflict, and Parker, I am sure, felt the same, — 
felt and declared that the war against war was an even greater 
and more imperative cause than the war against slavery; and 
to it he devoted as much of his time and effort as he could 
take from the pressing task prescribed to him by the exigen- 
cies of his time. It was in that interest, and not in the other, 
that Charles Sumner began his public life here in Boston 
with his famous address upon “ The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’ followed by other addresses just as great in the ser- 
vice of the war against war which he kept up his whole life 
long. We think too of the noble work of Whittier and Lowell, 
and the rest of that great anti-slavery company, in the Peace 
cause; of Emerson’s pregnant essay on War, and especially 
of Channing’s powerful sermons. But I know of nothing 
from the pulpit of that time better worth reading in these 
days than that strong sermon of Parker’s upon War, re- 
printed in the new edition, with the two texts, one from 
Exodus, “The Lord is a man of war,” and the other from 
the Gospel, “ God is love.” Emerson’s notable essay discusses 
war from the standpoint of that doctrine of evolution as 
applied to history which controls us to-day. Parker antici- 
pated many of to-day’s weightiest arguments. Parker was 
not one of those who impeached war in general —there are 
plenty of men of that kind; he was one who impeached the 
particular iniquitous war waged by the United States in his 
own time. Read, along with his sermon, his Faneuil Hall 
address upon the Mexican War, which General Grant, al- 
though as an obedient soldier he went to it, rightly pronounced 
at the end of his life one of the most iniquitous wars in his- 
tory. I like to remember that all of that noble generation 
here in Boston felt alike about that iniquitous war. 

The commanding cause of his own time, the commanding 
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cause of our time,—#in both of them alike Parker did great 
service. We need special representatives here to speak of 
the many causes for which he specially stood. We regret 
that Mrs. Howe is not here to-day, as she wished to be. She 
is not here because this is her ninety-first birthday (Applause), 
and she has imperative engagements at home. We shall par- 
ticularly remember her this afternoon at the Festival, to which 
she always tries to come; and I shall express to her person- 
ally the deep regret at her absence which I know you all 
feel. I wish she had been here to speak particularly of the 
immense service which Parker did for woman — for the cause 
of the public function of woman. I do not know of any- 
thing upon that subject, in all the books of Parker’s time, 
comparable with Parker’s brave and prophetic essay. I wish 
that it might be set going again as a tract; nothing could be 
more salutary. 

I wish that dear Samuel Barrows had not left earth so 
soon;—I wish that, with Parker’s essay upon “ Crime and 
Its Punishment’”’ for his text, he were here to speak of the 
immense service which Parker did in that field, the importance 
and real character of which men are realizing to-day so much 
better than men realized two generations ago. 

We remember all these things gratefully. Parker stood 
for all that was high and true in his time, and for practically 
all that is still commanding in our time. When he lay dying 
in Florence, he said, ‘“‘ There are two Theodore Parkers now. 
One is dying here in Florence; the other I have planted in 
America. He will live on there and continue my work.’ He 
is living on. When Dean Stanley came to America, he at- 
tended many churches and heard many sermons; and when 
he went home to England, he said, so runs the report, that 
Emerson preached them all — that he found Emerson’s teach- 
ing and influence in all the American pulpits. As we have 
been reading in these days the successive volumes of Parker, 
in the new edition which is coming to us,—the really great 
memorial of this centennial time,—as I turn their pages I 
am struck, as I think you must all be struck who turn them, 
by the fact that this great preaching, so startling here in Boston 
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two generations ago, is all around us to-day, startling to no 
educated man. It impresses us with a strange sense of mod- 
ernness. Much of it has become the very commonplace of 
to-day, in thoughtful circles. There are not simply two 
Theodore Parkers; there are two thousand, two million, 
spreading that gospel around the world, — spreading those 
great principles that religion is its own voucher, that religion 
needs no artificial bolstering, but is guaranteed by the funda- 
mental principles of philosophy and by the very constitution 
of human nature; and that other great principle, that it is 
the business of all religious men to be at work shoulder to 
shoulder, at work together with God, to bring in the kingdom 
of God —to organize, I repeat, that corner of God’s universe 
for which each is responsible in accordance with the laws of 
God. It is because he stood for these things, stood freshly 
and confidently and commandingly for them, that we honor 
Theodore Parker to-day. (Applause.) 


I count it great good fortune that we have with us here this 
morning, as our first speaker, Dr. Gordon, the minister of 
the Old South Church. I am glad for many reasons that 
he is here, but for two reasons particularly. I do not know 
in all the world a better congregationalist than Dr. Gordon. 
I remember the history of his installation, his settlement here 
in Boston, and I remember how it vindicated the cardinal 
New England principle which Theodore Parker also asserted 
so firmly when he was settled over the Twenty-eighth Congre- 
gational Soeiety. But I am glad he is here for a deeper 
reason, — because he has stood pre-eminently, and with pro- 
found utterances, in this time, for the principle that, however 
men may look at this or that supernaturalism or alleged super- 
naturalism in connection with the Bible, the story of miracle, 
and all that, religion itself stands on its own feet, is self- 
avouching and independent. We welcome Dr. Gordon to our 
platform. (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


THEODORE PARKER, THE PROPHET, 


Theodore Parker lived in a wild time. The oppositions 
of thought and conduct, inevitable in conservative and radical 
groups of human beings, were conceived as contradictions, 
and these contradictions were fire-breathing monsters. For 
the anti-slavery advocate the slave-holder was the child of 
perdition. The slave-holder was wont to describe the Aboli- 
tionist in terms equally unparliamentary, as “a God-forsaken, 
man-despised, devil-rejected fanatic.” In the theological arena 
the type of opinion entertained decided the question whether 
man was a lost soul or a fool. The heterdox was to the ortho- 
dox a lost spirit ; the orthodox was to the heterdox a simpleton. 
Such were the commotion and exaggeration of the human 
environment in which Theodore Parker lived; it was a mar- 
vellously successful approach to the character of Ishmael. 
In this environment of strife Parker appeared as a battleship 
in action. As he moved from point to point, he troubled the 
paths of peaceful navigation; the thunder of his guns was 
a menace alike to friend and foe; the vast defensive move- 
ment of his life was accompanied by what seemed to be ter- 
rible, destructive power. Hence the difficulty of temperate 
and wise judgment upon his picturesque and great career. 

Wise men are disposed to admit that certain deductions must 
be made from the acknowledged greatness of Theodore Parker. 
He was not, on the whole, a well-balanced man; his reading 
was perhaps too wide to allow unvarying thoroughness and 
mastery; he undertook too much in his productive work to 
make his best always possible; it was not natural for him 
to be just to an opponent; the note of dignity was sometimes 
absent from his spirit, and now and then his speech became 
ribald. 

Against this background of defect his splendid powers, like 
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a constellation of stars, shine all the brighter. He was, first 
of all, the prophet of the Infinite Perfection. No man of his 
time had a profounder or a more exalted, a more habitual 
or a more influential conception of God. His God was the 
absolute worth. He was worthy to receive the praise and 
the glory, the dominion and the power. In Parker’s thought 
God was reflected as the Perfect Being, and in his burning 
eloquence he was so presented. 

Toward the close of his life Tennyson said that his chief 
desire was to gain a new vision of God. In the vision of 
God, new every morning and fresh every evening, Parker 
stood at the task of existence. His joy in God was great; 
it was like that of the prophets of old. His whole soul could 
have uttered itself in Paul’s great words, “ If God is for us, 
We recall his name with reverence be- 
cause of his service where service counts for most, —in the 
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exaltation of man’s thought of God. 

Theodore Parker was the prophet of religion as native to 
the human soul. He did not always estimate aright the 
strength of the natural man, nor take into due account the 
flesh in its enmity against God. Parker did not see the im- 
measurable tragedy and woe of man’s history with the moral 
depth of the strongest of his orthodox opponents. He could 
not have written Bushnell’s sermon on “ The Dignity of Human 
* Parker saw, however, what his 
orthodox opponents one and all failed to see, — that religion 
is native to man, that it is not an after-thought, something 
superimposed upon the original human being; that it is the 
genuine and inevitable reaction of his spirit in response to 
thé appeal of the Infinite Worth. 

The word “natural” is an ambiguous word, and men may 
be forgiven for their dislike of it. The same remark may 
be made concerning the term “ supernatural.” Only patient 
and discriminating thought can find its way in the terminology 
of previous and opposed schools of belief. That for which 
Parker stood is, however, plain. It is seen to be as great 
as it is obvious, that religion, all the way from the least 
to the greatest of its manifestations, is native to man, bone 
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of his bone and flesh of his flesh, deeper in his being than 
any phase of sense experience; that the world of soul as 
set in the world of God is our profoundest and surest posses- 
sion. Our debt to Parker at this point is great and lasting. 

In the social and political life of his time, Parker was the 
prophet of the humanity of God. His religion was consistently 
put to the service of human need. In dealing with the inhu- 
manities of his nation he was conscience incarnate. He 
brought to bear upon evil conditions, social and political, the 
judgment of the Infinite Perfection: amid the moral confu- 
sions wrought by slavery in the mind of the American people 
he was clear and pure as the sunlight, and his words were 
the arrows of the Almighty. 

He was the prophet of the individual soul in its commun- 
ion with God on its difficult and dangerous pilgrimage through 
time. In his Prayers he reveals the sources of individual 
strength and solace under the heat and burden of the day. 
He opens for us the eternal fountains of refreshment in per- 
sonal religious living; he invests our human career with per- 
petual romance from the heart of God; he sings the songs 
of the solitary pilgrim on his way toward Zion. Those 
Prayers of his are lyric utterances revealing to the wayfarer 
of every name the path through this disjointed and savage 
world to completeness and rest. In a dialect often strange, 
in an idiom often harsh, this great soul has laid American 
Christianity under lasting obligation to him for the fourfold 
service of prophet of the Eternal Perfection, teacher of the 
religion without which man cannot come to his best, reformer 
in behalf of the new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, and signal exemplar of the life hid 
with Christ in God. 


= 
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PRESIDENT Meap.—TI have said that Parker stood pre- 
eminently for the effort to bring in the kingdom of God, 
for the idea, as Emerson expressed it substantially, that 
Christianity is good for use or is good for nothing. Trans- 
lating this into the phrase of the hour, we may say that 
this effort is the effort for social justice. I do not know 
of any one among us in the pulpit whose work is more 
controlled by that thought and that effort than our friend 
John Haynes Holmes, of New York.’ I am glad that he is 
with us to-day. I take great pleasure in presenting Mr. 
Holmes. (Applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
OF NEW YORK Cit 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I confess that my admiration for Theodore Parker is so 
extreme, and the inspiration that he has been to me per- 
sonally is so great, that I can never speak of him with any 
reservations or any word of apology. I imagine that Theo- 
dore Parker made his mistakes —I have yet to see the man 
who has not made his mistakes — but I believe that every 
mistake that Theodore Parker made was on the right side. 
(Applause.) And I find so many men and women, in this 
age as in every other, who are so afraid of making mistakes 
upon the right side, that I rejoice that there was one man 
who never cherished a particle of this fear. It may be true 
that Theodore Parker was “ bitter” against his opponents, but 
I believe that in the balances of God the sin of bitterness 
weighs as nothing compared with the crowning sin of indif- 
erence. (Applause.) It may be true that Theodore Parker 
again and again, in private life and in public speech, was 
“undignified,” but in those same divine balances of the per- 
fect justice of the Almighty, I believe that the sin of being 
undignified is as nothing compared with the sin of being 
respectable. (Applause.) I remember also that Theodore 
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Parker assailed, perhaps unjustly, a half dozen or a dozen 
of the strong men of Boston who were well able to speak 
for themselves and defend themselves; but I remember, on 
the other hand, that he was one of the few men of his gener- 
ation who dared to speak for three millions of his fellow 
men in the South who could not speak for themselves and 
who could not defend themselves. (Applause.) And so, above 
all things else, when I read the story of his life and see 
how he suffered, how he was “despised and rejected of 
men,” how he walked the streets of Boston, a city so proud 
of its freedom and its culture, and saw his own colleagues 
in the ministry cross to the other side of the street lest they 
should have to meet and recognize him—dand then recall 
the work that he did for God and the witness that he bore 
to God in the face of this cruel persecution, for myself — 
I know not about others —JI cannot find it in my heart to 
speak one single word of apology or explanation. 

There are so many things to be said about Theodore Parker 
that I scarcely know where to begin, and I am afraid I shall 
scarcely know where to end. I am not going to attempt 
any survey of his theological thought. I am not going to 
attempt any recapitulation or defense of his sociological 
theories, although Heaven knows our own age sorely needs 
such a recapitulation and defense. I want simply to offer, 
in as simple terms as possible, an explanation of two seeming 
contradictions in the life of Theodore Parker, which have 
perplexed many persons, but which, when rightly under- 
stood, constitute the clearest possible revelation of his char- 
acter. Properly analyzed and seen in their right relations, 
they were not contradictions at all, but that unity of opposites 
which constitutes divine reality. Eternal truth can find ex- 
pression in only one form —that of paradox; and the same 
thing is true of human character. It is because Parker, in 
two vital matters at least, was a paradox, that he is thereby 
shown to be one of the rarest and greatest of the sons of 
men, 

In the first place, Theodore Parker united wellnigh un- 
exampled tenderness of heart with a bitterness of speech 
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and cruelty of conduct which were almost equally unexam- 
pled. We are reminded, upon the one hand, that the great 
tragedy of this man’s life, as he himself saw it, was not 
the persecution of his fellows, but the absence of children 
in his household. “ My life has been a failure,’ said Parker, 
in his diary at one time; “I am a clergyman, and I have no 
church; I am a husband, and I have no children.” His 
heart bled because in the rooms of his home the laughter 
of a little child was never heard. We are told that when 
he went upon his lecture tours, which were the unvarying 
custom of the later years of his life, he always took in his 
little hand-bag some candy, in order that, as he sat in the 
train, he might tempt to his seat some little child across the 
way, and listen to the babble of its simple speech. We are 
reminded of one of the times when he was most ill in body 
and in mind, — when his parishioners came to him and begged 
him to go into the White Mountains for a few days, in order 
that he might seek rest and recreation, and Parker had planned 
to flee away from the duties and responsibilities of his task for 
those few days, in order that he might, perhaps, save his life. 
Late on the Sunday evening before the morning of his de- 
parture, there came to his door a poor old Negro washer- 
woman of the city, who told him that she had just lost her 
only child, and would he, Theodore Parker, come to her 
home on Wednesday morning and conduct the funeral ser- 
vice? And Parker, out of the tenderness of his heart for 
all of his fellow men, gave up his sorely-needed vacation 
trip into the» mountains, in order that he might serve this 
unknown and nameless Negro woman. I think also, in con- 
trast to Parker’s terrific and widely-condemned indictment 
of Daniel Webster, of what happened when the news came 
to the city of Boston that the Massachusetts Senator had 
betrayed the anti-slavery cause in his Seventh of March speech. 
If Parker ever worshiped any living man, he worshiped 
Daniel Webster. If he looked to any man as the pillar of 
human freedom in America, he looked to Webster. And 
yet, on the eighth day of March, Theodore Parker was fated 
to open his morning paper and read the account of the famous 
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speech in defense of the Fugitive Slave Law. And what 
did Parker do? We are told by Mr. Weiss that Parker went 
to his study, where upon the wall opposite his desk hung 
a large picture of the great Senator from Massachusetts. 
It had hung there for years in its honored place as an inspira- 
tion and an example. And Parker, we are told, went to that 
picture and took it from its place upon the wall, and then, 
kissing it tenderly with tears streaming down his cheeks, he 
laid it away in the darkness of the closet, never to be seen 
again. 

This man had a tenderness of heart, he cherished a love 
and sympathy and compassion for humanity —for men and 
women and little children — such as few men have ever cher- 
ished in Christian history. I know not where to match it 
save in the career of Jesus of Nazareth. And yet, on the 
other hand, we are reminded of the bitterness of his speech 
—and it was bitter; of the cruelty of his attitude toward 
friend and foe—and it was cruel; and we are told that 
these two things are inevitable contradictions which cannot 
be explained, and which plainly indicate the limitations of 
Parker’s character and service. 

Now, these facts may be interpreted, I grant you, as inex- 
plicable contradictions; but did you ever stop to think that 
possibly these facts were not contradictions at all, but the 
logical disharmonies of perfect unity—that the one thing 
was the immediate consequence of the other — that Theodore 
Parker was bitter and cruel against the strong and powerful 
who, from their position of honored distinction, assailed and 
plundered the weak and helpless, because he had a sympathy 
for the downtrodden and the oppressed such as few men 
have ever had? Theodore Parker was one of the few men 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, for instance, who had 
power of imagination enough to know that human slavery 
was hot an economic problem, that it was not a problem of 
practical politics, but that it was a problem of human life; 
and knowing that men and women were suffering and being 
slain in the bonds of slavery, the sympathy of his heart went 
out to those three millions of men and women at the South 
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with such consuming passion as made inevitable the philippics 
from the great pulpit in Music Hall. 

After all, as I run through the story of the great prophets 
of humanity, I find that their attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to men and institutions has always been dictated not 
by hatred or envy, but by the very tenderness of heart which 
would seem to make such extreme hostility impossible. It 
is because the men with whom you and I commonly asso- 
ciate, and the men with whom Parker strove to associate 
in his day, have no gift of imagination, — because they can 
see nothing beyond the walls of their own comfortable homes 
and of their own beautifully-adorned churches, — because 
they know nothing about human suffering except as an ab- 
stract economic or charity problem,— because they never 
come face to face with social misery as it actually is, — that 
they can find it possible to be temperate in their speech and 
patient with those who are responsible for these ills. (Ap- 
plause.) After all, interpret as you will the contradiction 
involved here, it is a contradiction which is matched, as I 
have said, in the character of every great prophet, and most 
of all in the character of Jesus of Nazareth. I hold no brief 
for Jesus; I do not believe that he was perfect nor that he 
is to be accepted as a flawless pattern for humanity; but I 
cannot get away from the fact that he did a momentous 
work, and moved this world as few men have ever moved it. 
And |] am reminded of the fact, that this same man, who 
opened his arms to the little children, even as Theodore 
Parker did; and declared that it was not the will of the 
Almighty that even one of these little ones should perish, 
was also the man who stood up against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the aristocrats and the respectables of his day, 
and told them that they were the ones who should never be 
admitted into the kingdom of God. He pointed to the harlot 
of the street, she who was outcast of men, and he saifl that 
even she would be received of God before them. No con- 
tradiction here, my friends, in this tenderness of feeling and 
fierceness of denunciation, —mnone whatsoever; there is a 
very exact relation of cause and effect. 
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I want you all, if you have not done so, to read a little 
book just published by Professor Ross, of the University 
of Wisconsin. It is entitled “ Latter-day Sinners and Saints.” 
Professor Ross declares that the world has now come to a 
time when it ought to realize that its conception of human 
sainthood is very imperfect, and when it needs to formulate 
in the light of growing experience and changing conditions 
a new type of sainthood. Up to the present time, says Pro- 
fessor Ross, the saint has meant the man who has withdrawn 
from the world, in order that he might keep himself apart, 
and has gone back into the world only to give food to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothing to the naked, and to 
visit those who are sick and in prison — that is, to serve and 
minister, in the tenderness of a divine compassion, to the 
needs of the weak. Now, says Professor Ross, that is only 
one side of human sainthood, and it is to-day the less im- 
portant side. There is another side, infinitely more important, 
—the side of undying antagonism to the strong and power- 
ful who are responsible for the condition of the weak. We 
need to-day, he says, “a latter-day saint’ who shall be clothed 
in the whole armor of God, who shall carry in his hand an 
unsheathed sword and slay the wicked in their high places. 
He says in the latter pages of his book: ‘“‘On that great 
day when the sheep are parted from the goats, there will 
be those who will say : ‘Lord, I did not feed the hungry or 
cover the naked or visit those sick or in prison, because I 
could not. Because as prosecuting attorney I indicted the 
men higher up, I had all I could do to feed my own family ; 
because as building committee I would not job the contracts, 
the banks shortened my credits and ruined my business, so 
that I had no home in which to receive the stranger; be- 
cause as watcher of the polls I sought to prevent a good 
citizen from being beaten up by the ring slugger, a ring 
policeman threw me into jail and I could not visit the sick.’ 
—And voices will be heard, saying, ‘Lord, I found the 
press gagged, but I released her and she blew a bugle-note 
that summoned men to establish righteousness. I found the 
equality of all men before the law a mockery; I arraigned 
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the rich and powerful evil-doer as well as the petty offender, 
and justice resumed her sway. I found equality of contract 
an empty form; by legally safe-guarding the labor-contracts 
of the weak, I made it a reality. J found political parties 
spending money like water for improper purposes; I labored 
to establish the principle of publicity of campaign expendi- 
tures.’ — These,’ says Professor Ross, “are the latter-day 
saints.” (Applause.) And as I read the life of Theodore 
Parker, I see that this man fifty years ago anticipated this 
latter-day type of sainthood which involves not only service 
of the helpless weak but undying opposition to the ruthless 
and the corrupt strong. 

There is a second antagonism or supposed contradiction in 
the life of Theodore Parker of which I want to speak briefly. 
We are reminded that Parker more than any other man, 
perhaps, that America ever produced, was a mystic. Francis 
G. Peabody, in his great sermon, “ The Religion of the Spirit,” 
has pointed to Theodore Parker and William Ellery Chan- 
ning as the two great mystics of America. Now, what is 
Mysticism? Mysticism is that type of mind and thought 
which feels itself every day and every hour to be in imme- 
diate communication with the divine. Mysticism is the out- 
ward, practical form of expression of the inward sentiment 
of the immanence of God. Now, Parker certainly was a 
mystic of this type. Few men have ever been able to stand 
in a pulpit, and pray to God with the near sense of intimacy 
and communion which he cherished in his heart. This man, 
who could take his whips and scourge the backs of the men 
whom he’ rightly hated, could on that same day stand in 
his pulpit and pray for those men and for all others with 
the tears streaming down his cheeks. This man, who would 
spend hours of the day and night on the Vigilance Committee 
of the city of Boston, or planning with Frank Sanborn and 
others as to how John Brown should start the rebellion, or 
plotting with Colonel Higginson as to how they should break 
down the court-house and rescue Anthony Burns — this man 
would also go into the quiet of his study and there hold 
such communion with Almighty God as is rare in modern 
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times. ‘Parker was the only truly religious man I ever 
met,” said one of his greatest contemporaries. He was a 
mystic. Like Enoch of old, he walked and talked with God. 

And now, on the other hand, we are pointed to the seeming 
contradiction that this man, who was one of the greatest 
of the mystics, was also that other astonishing thing —a 
social reformer. Usually it is argued, these two phases of 
activity are found in differing personalities. The inward seer 
is seldom the outward doer. A man is a reformer because 
he is more interested in men than in God, closer in touch 
with things of the earth than with the things of Heaven. 
We are constantly told in these times that those who are 
interested in social reform care for nothing but a bread-and- 
butter gospel, and are neglectful of spiritual realities. The 
theory seems to be that a man cannot be a social reformer 
unless he is indifferent to God; that a man cannot preach a 
sermon about social conditions without being indifferent to 
the deep things of the spirit; that a man cannot feed men’s 
bodies without starving their souls, nor better social condi- 
tions without abandoning religion — whatever religion, apart 
from social conditions, may be! And if, on the other hand, 
a man would be a mystic, it seems to be taken for granted 
that he must go apart from the world, withdraw from actual 
contact with practical matters, and dwell in some realm apart 
from men, which is called the realm of the spirit! 

Now, to my mind, in this second case as in the first, there 
is no contradiction whatever. Parker met God face to face 
so constantly, — he was so sure that God was a living person- 
ality, living in Boston as well as in Jerusalem, in the nine- 
teenth century as well as in the first, he was so sure that 
the poor and downtrodden citizens of Boston, and the slaves 
of the South, were children of God to-day, as well as the 
Israelites in the ancient days, — that that very consciousness 
of God made him go out into the world and serve God in 
every human relation. I always have a suspicion, when a 
minister prates about spiritual sermons, that that minister has 
never really met God face to face, and knows not the mean- 
ing of the holy spirit. I always have a feeling, when a man 
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is all the time declaring from the house-top that he is dedi- 
cated to the spiritual life, and actually wears a certain garb 
and walks a path somewhat apart from the dusty ways of 
practical affairs in order to emphasize his dedication, that 
that man is utterly removed from the experience of which 
he boasts. And when, on the other hand, I see a man who, 
in every moment of his life, is doing justice and loving mercy 
— speaking the truth and serving righteousness — doing the 
work of God in all times and places because he sees God 
and his cause involved in every human relation, I know that 
that man is living close to the holy spirit, even though he 
uses few of the cant phrases and does few of the traditionally 
superstitious things which are commonly associated with that 
extraordinary phenomenon which, in a world of hypocrisy 
and deceit, ignorance and pride, passes as religion. Such a 
man was Theodore Parker. He was so near to God that 
there was no moment of the day when he felt himself re- 
leased from His service. God was to him so abiding a pres- 
ence in the world of men, that there was no problem of 
human life in which he did not see Him immediately involved. 
Hence, as is always the case with the genuine as opposed 
to the sham mystic, Parker was a social reformer. It was 
because Theodore Parker was a mystic, because he never 
lost touch with God,—ait was for this reason, and not in 
spite of it, that Parker saw a religious problem wherever 
there was a body that was being broken, wherever there was 
a mind that was being darkened, wherever there was a human 
soul that was being corrupted, by the unjust social conditions 
of Boston and America. And this union of the seer with 
the doer, of the mystic with the reformer, is to my mind the 
supreme justification of Parker as one of the great religious 
prophets of the world. (Applause.) It is only once in a 
hundred years, or perhaps less often than that, that there 
comes a man who looks at a political condition and sees 
underneath that political condition, whether it be slavery fifty 
or sixty years ago, or protection to-day, the great fundamental 
fact of religion. And it is only once in two or three hundred 
years that there comes a man who is so near to God, that 
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God appears wherever he looks and lays upon him the obliga- 
tion wherever he is to serve His holy will and to speak His 
holy word. Here again, with no idea of blasphemy — because 
the thought of blasphemy in such a case is not conceivable in 
such a meeting as this—I place Theodore Parker side by 
side with Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus, among ‘all the other reli- 
gious prophets of the world, perhaps, was the greatest of 
mystics. We know how every night he went apart in the 
olive groves or by the lakeside and there prayed to God. We 
know how he taught his disciples the Lord’s prayer. We 
know that the heart of Jesus was purified and his soul strength- 
ened because he knew that God was with him. And this 
man who could pray as few men ever prayed, this man who 
has taught us of the near presence of God as few men have 
ever taught it — this was the man, I would remind you, who 
made it his prime concern not to redeem the individual life 
of any man or woman, but so to transform the social con- 
ditions of his-age by the great revolution of the Messiah that 
the kingdom of God would forthwith be established upon 
the earth. Jesus is the typical prophet of the kingdom of 
God, not in spite of but because he is the typical mystic. And 
Theodore Parker in the same way is the great prophet of 
the kingdom of God in the nineteenth century, not in spite 
of but because he was the great mystic of that epoch. 

I said a moment ago that it is only once or twice in a 
hundred years that a true prophet of God appears. To my 
mind that is no exaggeration. I run back over the last twenty- 
four hundred years and I believe that in that length of time 
you will not find as many as one man in each century who 
really measures up to the supreme height. There are Amos 
and Hosea and Isaiah, the great prophets produced in the 
unique religious era of ancient Israel. Then come John the 
Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter’s son perhaps 
the supremest of them all. Then there are long years of dark- 
ness when scarcely a voice speaks, and then comes Savonarola, 
the mighty priest of Florence. Then there comes another 
long period of darkness, and in the great era of the Reforma- 
tion we have Martin Luther in Germany, and John Knox in 
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Scotland — those are the only two. Then there comes the 
barren desert of the eighteenth century, and only one name 
appears, that of John Wesley; and then there comes the 
nineteenth century, and there appear two or three, of which 
Theodore Parker is the first. (Applause.) And these men 
are all to be identified by exactly the same two elements — 
a supreme love of humanity manifested in an unspeakable 
tenderness for the weak combined with an undying opposi- 
tion to those existing institutions in market, church, and State 
which were oppressing the weak and thus betraying humanity ; 
and, in the second place, a near intimacy with God, manifested 
in a supreme desire to make human society worthy of this 
living God. Theodore Parker was in the true order of suc- 
cession. He spoke with inspired lips the true word of God, 
and he did with consecrated and unstained hands the true 
work of God. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Meap. — The contribution-box is usually passed 
toward the end of a religious meeting, when people are 
tired. We believe in passing it this morning at the middle 
of the meeting, when people feel energetic and generous. 
We wish you to be particularly generous here and now, be- 
cause this contribution is not, as it usually is, for ourselves, 
for the expenses of this Convention or for the Association, 
—but the whole collection is to go, like the collections at 
the recent Parker meetings in New York and Philadelphia, 
towards the restoration of the old Theodore Parker Meeting- 
house at West Roxbury. This old meeting-house at West 
Roxbury, as many of you know, was the only place where 
Parker preached until he came to his great ministry at the 
Melodeon and Music Hall. It was there at West Roxbury 
that his radical thought was fully developed; it was during 
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his ministry in that old church that he preached the famous 
South Boston Sermon. It was feared a few years ago that 
the old meeting-house must disappear. Dr. Hale and others 
—among them John C. Haynes, so faithful and generous a 
friend of this Association for many years —saved the old 
church from destruction. But there is still a mortgage upon 
it of four or five thousand dollars, and the effort is now 
being made to wipe out this indebtedness. The old church 
is to be made a sort of meeting-house for the people in the 
neighborhood, and ultimately it will probably be restored 
to religious purposes. During the next month there are to 
be various anniversary exercises there, religious meetings, on 
successive Sunday afternoons. I am glad to say that these 
meetings will illustrate anew the wide interest which is taken 
in Parker to-day. Among the speakers there —I think at 
the first meeting — will be our good friend, Dr. Rowley, so 
long at the First Baptist Church, now at the head of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. I cannot 
but recall the fact, as I think of Dr. Rowley in this connec- 
tion, and of Dr. Gordon’s presence with us to-day, that among 
the addresses which the late Dr. Donald of Trinity Church 
liked to give was his address of tribute to Theodore Parker. 
I think he gave it once in this very building, this Parker 
Memorial. These things are worth remembering to-day as 
indications of the wide and varied acceptance and influence 
of Parker after the decades. 

At the Festival in the hall below, at one o’clock, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte will preside; and there will be addresses 
by others, whose names are on the programme, some of them, 
you will notice with satisfaction, those who were Parker’s 
fellow workers in the heroic time of two generations ago. 


To a Free Religious audience, to any religious audience 
in Boston, Mr. Dole needs no introduction. He is one of us. 
He stands for all the things for which Parker stood, for 
independent religion, for social justice, for Parker’s prayers, 
for everything that is true and lovely and of good report, 
— Rev. Charles F. Dole. (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, DD; 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


We might imagine that we had gathered here at the com- 
pletion of some great work of engineering, to celebrate a 
master architect or designer who had carried out the plan. 
It is the building, we will say, of a new piece of road through 
a difficult wilderness, and this job has been accomplished 
and we are now gathered in praise of the man who carried 
it through. But while we gather in praise of the great de- 
signer, the question at once arises, What does it all amount 
to? What good is it to gather here and build a monument 
to the great man? What more do we propose to do? And 
so I ask a little play of your imagination this morning to 
consider what Parker would be saying to us if he were 
here to-day. We all approve him; we are ready to give 
him our plaudits; how far would he approve us? How 
far are we, in other words, Parker’s kind of men, the work- 
men that carry through the enterprise of extending the great 
works of civilization into the wilderness? 

It seems to me the great characteristic in Parker’s nature, 
which has already been brought out this morning by one 
and another of the speakers, was his devotion. There was 
a man who from childhood up caught the great, deep mean- 
ing of life, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness’’; and he never wavered from that, and never 
did anythirig else. It seemed to him never to be a tempta- 
tion to forsake his work. This marked devotion is the prin- 
cipal characteristic for which we really praise him. That 
is the mark by which he is related, I think, with a good many 
more great leaders and helpers than Mr. Holmes gives the 
world credit for. I do not call this element of devotion — 
namely, to be willing to do whatever is right, to follow the 
truth wherever we see it—the result of Calvinism. Calvin 
doubtless belonged to that class. Up to his light, and in the 
age in which he lived, he probably stood up to that same 
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sort of character. But we go a great way further back, 
as Mr. Holmes has suggested, and it is a bond that connects 
us with people before ever Calvin was heard of, and who 
would have been the farthest from accepting the doctrines 
that go by his name. You may call it Puritanism, you may 
call it Judaism, you may call it what you will—it is the 
essential mark by which the mature and true man of every 
time is designated. 

Let me say a word here about our admiration, because it 
applies to this point. There is one kind of admiration that 
leads to modesty. We admire the greatness of the hero; 
it is like the admiration which Washington’s soldiers at Val- 
ley Forge had for the greatness of the leader, for his strategy 
and for those elements on which they based their trust in 
him. This makes every one of us very modest. Whenever 
we see such qualities as we find in Parker, at a great height, 
we are filled with modesty about our own smallness of ac- 
complishments. 

But there is another use of admiration which may be very 
dangerous. If we suppose that the quality of devotion which 
was in Parker is a rare thing and something unique, if we 
suppose that it is only for a few mystics, then it does ‘us 
harm. Admiration for devotion is the admiration for a 
democratic quality which is in every man, and which, brought 
to its full, brings every man to the height of his manhood. 
Those individual private soldiers at Valley Forge, standing 
and freezing to death at their outposts on those winter nights, 
had just as much devotion as Washington had. They were 
there to do whatever was necessary even unto death for 
the sake of the country. (Applause.) Whenever we praise 
the great leaders, whenever we praise Jesus, if you please, 
let us be sure that we do not set him upon a pinnacle of 
uniqueness for his quality of devotion, separating him from 
all us common men and women. It is for all of us to be 
just as devoted as Jesus was. The little diamond is very 
small as compared with the great Kohinoor, but it may be 
diamond just as genuine. (Applause. ) 

Parker would be asking us, I think, Have you that quality 
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of devotion? Will you obey what the Master Designer asks 
us to do, whatever it may be? It may be simply as engineers 
to run the trains back and forth on the road that has been 
completed; that may be all which is asked of you; but if 
the Master bids you go out into the wilderness and accom- 
plish new enterprises, will you obey again there, or will 
you be timid and hang back? Then you have not got devo- 
tion; then you have not got Parker’s quality of manhood. 
You must be ready, whatever the great Master commands, 
that to do. 

Now it seems to me idle to ask whether we would have 
done things that Parker and his friends were doing fifty 
years ago. We must be very modest; we don’t know. But 
we can face those projects of civilization in which Parker 
was already interested, and which branch out from this sta- 
tion where we are putting up our monument to-day, into 
the great wilderness which is still unsubdued by civilization. 
We can ask ourselves the question, and frankly and gen- 
uinely and modestly try to answer it: Are we men and 
women who are ready in the spirit of Parker to undertake 
the tasks that lie before us? 

Let us look at several of these things that occur at once. 
I think the editor of the Woman’s Journal passed a little 
comment upon us because we were to have no woman to-day 
speaking on this platform. Let us remind ourselves, then, 
that Parker was very much interested that there should be 
no artificial political disability put upon the whole half of 
mankind. ‘There is political disability put upon half of all 
mankind to-day. Is there any possible reason that can be 
urged in justification for this political disability? And yet 
when you try to answer that question, impossible as it is 
to give any justifiable answer, it is a little unpopular in many 
circles, especially to-day, squarely to stand up and say that 
you believe heartily that women should have all political 
rights that any human being has (Applause), and because 
women have all the human interests that any human being 
has. 

Now to-day you observe that there is a little periodical 
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published in New York, very widely read, which has a great 
deal of influence. I mean Life. It is extremely sensitive, 
some would say morbidly sensitive, about vivisection; and 
yet it is actually using its considerable influence in making 
fun of those who try to get for women those rights which 
they have only been deprived of by artificial disqualification. 
Then, again, it seems to me Parker would remind us that 
there is a tremendous question of temperance in this world; 
that a very large part of the income of all this nation goes 
to the waste and extravagance of alcoholic drink. And yet 
in many circles of very kindly people it is not yet quite 
popular to say all that the situation demands as regards the 
duty of society in some way— we won’t now exactly say 
how — to see to it that the old desolating swamps are drained 
dry, and that this monster evil is put an end to. Who are 
willing to do what they can in this cause of civilization? 
Then, again, Mr. Mead has already referred to the sub- 
ject of peaceé-and war, and nearly every body, all the people 
in the churches, will tell you with one consent that they do 
not believe in war. But whenever any particular war comes 
on, of their country’s making, then they believe in war. I 
suspect the time has come to say squarely, with all our praise 
for the brave and heroic men who laid down their lives nearly 
fifty years ago, that that war was a terrible misfortune; 
it was a confession of our weakness; we were not good 
enough, we were not civilized enough to put an end to slavery 
except by fighting a war. I believe we are going sometime 
to look back upon that war precisely as in these cities we 
look back upon an epidemic of diphtheria or typhoid fever. 
We praise the brave nurses and doctors who fought the 
fever, just as we praise the heroes of the Civil War; but 
to-day we say, “ God forbid that we let any more diphtheria 
or typhoid fever ravage the city.” Our doctors and nurses 
to-day are using remedial agencies to prevent these diseases. 
And I believe the time is coming for us, in the spirit of Parker, 
with one high resolve to vow that never with our consent 
shall there be another war in which this United States shall 
be engaged (Applause); and therefore, if you please, to 
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do those things which expect peace, instead of doing those 
things which we are now doing, which expect war. (Applause. ) 

Then, again, here is this immense question of social justice. 
Without going so far as Socialism (for most of us do not 
know exactly what Socialism is; perhaps some people think 
they do—lI have tried very hard for forty years and I do 
not exactly know yet, and I am willing to be shown) — but 
without going as far as that, here is this obvious fact: A 
very large part, probably a third to a half, of all the wealth 
of the country, is common wealth. It is in lands and mines 
and forests and franchises; common wealth, created by the 
Almighty or else created by the industry of all of us. To-day 
the income of this vast sum of the common wealth is going 
to the few rather than to the many. There is no question 
about it. The cream of all our milk is skimmed away and 
taken by a comparatively small number of families. (Ap- 
plause.) And it necessarily follows that a great many people 
have rather poor skim-milk. That is not fair, and we do 
not need to go so far as to call ourselves State-Socialists 
to say that any kind of injustice, and especially any such 
injustice as that, if it takes a hundred years, must somehow 
be stopped. (Applause. ) 

This is just illustrative. One might go no further. But 
let us see another thing that it seems to me the spirit of 
Parker might say to us, especially in regard to just such 
a subject as the one we touched upon a moment ago — the 
unequal distribution of the wealth of the world. I was much 
interested the other day in hearing Mr. Sunderland’s address 
on Parker, in which he told the story of how careful Parker 
was to look up his facts and study a subject when he had 
anything to say about it. He told us of the great row of 
books that Parker studied and read before he would make 
a single address on the subject of Mahomet. Now it seems 
to me that Parker would beg us in the spirit of thoroughness 
and fidelity and scholarship not to talk — merely talk —unless 
we know constructively what we are going to say. Of course, 
if one sees only the abuse, one must distinctly lay the abuse 
before the people. Parker did that; that must always be 
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done. But at the same time it makes any of us very modest, 
whenever we see only an abuse, if we are not able to go any 
further and see constructively what to do. 

I take it that to-day one of the great differences between 
our age and any age that is past is, that we are beginning 
to see that the task of civilization is distinctly engineer’s 
work; it is the work of those who think out projects and 
who have something constructive to give us. And so I be- 
lieve Parker would beg us all to be very open-minded, — per- 
haps more open-minded than he himself always was, — and to 
know thoroughly all we can about a subject before we talk 
too rampantly about it. We are all tempted to do this; we 
are tempted to talk first and think afterwards. We tell 
our children, “ Try to think first, and talk afterwards.” I 
say this with all thanks to those who are so full of zeal about 
certain subjects that they must talk anyway; but to most 
of us the word comes, Be modest and be open-minded and 
be willing to be taught; be willing to see the other side. 
(Applause. ) ; 

And that brings us to a point where I think we ought to 
stand on a higher level than Parker could stand. Parker 
was dying just as the new thought about evolution was fairly 
coming into the world. He had already greeted the new 
dawn, but it was impossible for him to see the implications, 
and especially the ethical and social implications, of the doc- 
trine of evolution —to see squarely what we are coming to 
know to-day, that all morals have a natural growth. Parker 
was living as many people seem to be living to-day, under 
the assumptions of the old theology, that the world is divided 
into two hostile realms, with two hostile powers; that there- 
fore all mankind are divided into two great classes, the saints 
and the sinners; that we are the saints, the rest of mankind are 
the sinners. There is nothing so easy for us yet as to fall 
into that immemorial prejudice of mankind in favor of class- 
ing the other set as outside the pale. And it seems to me 
Parker would say to us, “ For heaven’s sake, don’t think 
that you must use all my methods; don’t think that the 
world has not got some new appurtenances in this business 
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of engineering in the course of this sixty years. Use the 
best and most approved and modern methods of engineering.” 

Now, what are we learning to-day is the great solvent in 
all these questions about which people are divided, and where 
we are feeling our way? What is more important for us 
than anything else? I take it, it is sympathy; it is good- 
will; first will—all the will you please — you cannot have 
too much; but a good, friendly, sympathetic will. 

That idea had scarcely come to Parker’s age, and it could 
not very well have come to Parker’s age, for men were under 
the dominion of the old thought. Are we not all seeing, 
to-day, that without this element of the friendly will, the 
friendly approach, we are none of us at our best in touching 
any subject of perplexity before us? We are learning that 
without this element we are futile and ineffective. We are 
not approaching the criminal any longer with our fierce denun- 
ciation, as men did in old times. We are learning the new 
mode of approach to our children in our homes. I never 
yet spoke to a child in impatience without regretting it after- 
wards. I was not fully myself if I did not keep my perfect 
self-control and my thorough good-will where it was needed 
most. We fall below our best selves, —the height of our- 
selves, —and become the same as those whom we blame, 
when bitterness enters into our lives, when we begin to de- 
nounce. 

This is the trouble with those who attribute such unique- 
ness to the person of Jesus as to bid us do everything that 
Jesus did, and imitate him baldly. That is not real admira- 
tion of the hero and martyr. He says, “Do better than I 
did.” He says, “ Have I lived for nothing, that you, coming 
hundreds of years after me, have no advantage by reason of 
what I have done?” 

The fact is, a new lesson has come into the world, the 
lesson of friendly sympathy. And I assure you we can touch 
none of these difficult ethical questions, except as we are our 
whole selves, mature, grown men; earnest, resolute, and de- 
termined, yes — but friendly always, full of sympathy always 
—yes, just as much with the Pharisees as with any other 
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kind of sinners. (Applause.) Why not? Because, unless 
we are careful, there is a Pharisee ready to emerge in every 
one of us. For the line between saints and sinners does 
not divide one class of men from another class of men; it 
divides the barbarous self in each of us from the civilized, the 
full-grown and humane self. ' 

One thing more to which I want to call your attention is 
the new tone which I believe we are to assume in treating 
all these subjects touching an improved humanity. I like 
to call it the victorious tone. It was very natural for the 
prophets and saints in the dim old barbarous period, walking 
more by faith than by sight, having very little experience be- 
hind them, to stand somewhat in awe before the tremendous 
forces of the ancient animalism playing around them. I do 
not wonder that they divided the world between good powers 
and evil powers and sometimes really thought that the evil 
powers owned the world. But we have learned some things 
even since Parker’s day. Just think, for example, what has 
come to us, whose memory goes back to boyhood in that 
very period in which Parker was preaching. Since that day 
all the governments of the world have come over into some 
form of constitutionalism. You can hardly except Russia, 
for it is trying the form if it has not yet the substance of 
democracy. The old world of which our fathers stood in 
fear lest it should burst across the Atlantic and destroy our 
newly-built enterprise of democracy, is itself going the way 
of democracy. The whole cause for which they put up the 
Monroe Doctrine has disappeared. We should not think of 
putting up a Monroe doctrine to-day, if it were not a fetish 
that our fathers have worshiped. 

So again in the case of that old mischief of human slavery, 
—there it stood before Parker with its ugly menace. Men 
could not tell what was going to happen. It might be ages yet 
before they would turn that old monster out of the world; and 
in four years from the time when Parker was dying in Florence 
it had been swept from the earth. Now I say it is not for the 
generation that has already seen these wonderful tasks accom- 
complished, and the realm of civilization conquering barbarism, 
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overcoming evil with good and never in any other way—it is 
not for us to take the tone of those in fear or defeated. It is 
for us to take the victorious tone of those who believe that this 
is a universe in which no good thing ever is failure and no evil 
thing can be success. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Meap. —I said that the collection taken to-day 
was for the restoration of the old Parker meeting-house at 
West Roxbury. It has been our custom, in connection with 
these Convention collections, to give members of the Associa- 
tion an opportunity to pay their fees for the year, designating 
their payment as such. I would say to all members present 
that we shall have nearly an hour between the close of this 
meeting and the beginning of the afternoon Festival; and 
during that hour you will have opportunity to meet the Treas- 
urer in the rear parlor, and settle that matter. I should like to 
urge upon you all the importance of increasing the member- 
ship of the Association. 

I should like to say with reference to what was said about 
there being no woman on this morning’s programme, that that 
is simply accidental; it proved impossible to secure two whom 
we hoped to have with us. I am glad to make this the occasion 
of saying, what does not need saying to members of the Asso- 
ciation, that there is no male or female, according to the old 
gospel phrase, in the Free Religious Association. I chance to 
remember that we had three women on our last year’s pro- 
gramme; and there is seldom indeed a meeting when there is 
not some woman on the programme. 


Before we hear our last commemorative word, I must pre- 
sent to you, to greet you and let you greet him, the new 
President of the Free Religious Association, elected yester- 
day, Mr. Wendte. Mr. Wendte will preside at the Festival 
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this afternoon; but we must have him speak a word to 
us this morning. I wish, in closing my nine years of ser- 
vice as President of the Association, to say one or two 
words. Our affairs were at a rather low ebb, in some ways, 
when I took the Presidency. I took it, although my time 
and strength were heavily mortgaged, because it seemed a 
duty. I rejoice, in turning the stroke oar over to Mr. 
Wendte’s strong hands, that we are in good shape. The 
treasury is in good condition, better than ever before, — and 
that is always a pleasant thing. I think we have so shifted 
the emphasis in certain things, in these years, that we have 
here united, better than ever before, earnest religious people 
of various progressive views, and enlisted the more real 
interest of men who are working for social justice and for 
some of the concerns of religion that are more prominent 
and imperative to-day than they seemed a dozen years ago, 
although not more prominent than they were in the thought 
of Emerson and Parker. To make the Association more a 
centre of religious fraternity —although such a centre in 
high degree it has always aimed to be, and has been; and 
to help relate progressive religion more closely to affairs, 
—these are the two motives which have mainly controlled 
me in directing the administration of the Association during 
these years; as they actuated me while, at an earlier time. 
I served the Association for a time as its Secretary. 

I wish to say also that we are reaching out in an endeavor 
to make the Association a more truly national organization; 
to make it a little less exclusively Bostonian, although I hope 
it will always be strongly that. We are helping financially 
and by sympathetic interest the work of the Summer School 
of Ethics at Madison, Wisconsin, so admirably organized 
by Mrs. Spencer. We have arranged to co-operate with 
Mr. Jones and other Chicago friends in a convention in that 
city next autumn, at which a Theodore Parker commemora- 
tion will have important place. I hope that more and more 
the Association will make itself felt throughout the coun- 
try. I believe, however, that if the Association simply held 
its Conventions here in Boston once a year as a witness to 
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the cause of radical advance, to hold up the “left wing,” 
—to fortify men who in different churches are reaching 
out for broader things, —I believe that that position would 
be, and has been, its justification. But I rejoice that at 
this time the Association is reaching out to larger things. 
And there is no one who inherits the traditions of the Asso- 
ciation more fully, who. reveres them more earnestly, than 
does Mr. Wendte, as there is no one who is less a slave 
to tradition. I welcome him, in your behalf and my own, 
to the Presidency of the Free Religious Association. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


REMARKS BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


I thank my friend Mr. Mead, and you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for this cordial reception. I appreciate very deeply 
the honor which has been conferred upon me to stand even 
in remote succession in the line of the distinguished men 
who have been Presidents of the Free Religious Association 
during the last forty-two years. We labored long and hard 
with Mr. Mead to induce him to continue in the Presidency 
of the society, but we recognized at last that the many bur- 
dens which are resting upon him, especially in the organiza- 
tion of this new School of Peace in Boston, and other 
labors of a similar character, entitle him to some mercy at 
our hands. He came to us, as he truly said, when the Asso- 
ciation was very weak and somewhat discouraged, and its 
treasury éxhausted. He leaves it with a full treasury, a 
new spirit of hope on the part of the membership, and a 
large field of usefulness opening out before it under new 
conditions and possibly to new ends. 

My only claim, perhaps, to hold any position in this Asso- 
ciation is that I have been identified more or less with it 
from the very beginning. It was my privilege as a divinity 
school student at Harvard College to attend the first and 
subsequent meetings of this Association, and to listen to the 
addresses of those eminent men who have been referred to — 
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Mr. Emerson, Mr. John Weiss, Octavius B. Frothingham, 
David Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, T. W. Higginson, Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, William J. Potter, and the others. All 
these who were the life and soul of the Association I have 
known more or less in friendly ways during the last forty 
years, and this relation has always been a source of inspira- 
tion and help to me throughout my career. If, then, this 
tradition in which I was reared; if these sacred memories 
of the past, shall entitle me in any way to guide the pro 
ceedings of this Association, I will cheerfully accept and 
render you what service I can. 

It was my happy privilege to have known Theodore Parker 
also in my boyhood, to have played for five years in Exeter 
Place in front of his house, seeing the good man pass and 
repass constantly. Sometimes he would lay his hand gently 
on my head, for he was fond of children and was the friend 
and pastor of my mother—he would lay his hand on my 
head and say.a pleasant, encouraging word. I little thought 
then, friends, that I was receiving the apostolic succession 
from that good man, and that at a future day I should stand 
here as I did for five years, as pastor of the Parker Memorial 
Church, and represent the cause for which he gave his life 
—the cause of free and rational religion and of human 
and social service. 

I know no other association whieh to-day so represents 
the spirit of Theodore Parker as this Free Religious Asso- 
ciation of which we are proud to be members. We invite 
you very heartily to come later to the banquet in the hall 
below, to listen to the speeches and partake of the good 
cheer. You will there meet others who were privileged to 
know Parker in his life, to be his friends and co-workers, 
and who have a large claim, therefore, to our attention and 
gratitude to-day. I thank you very much for this honor. 
(Applause. ) 
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PRESIDENT Meap. —I could but remember, as Mr. Wendte 
spoke of the heroes in the early life of the Association, that 
we are privileged to have with us this afternoon, after the 
forty years, in the persons of Colonel Higginson and Mr. 
Sanborn, two of those who were active in the Association 
from the very beginning. They will receive our warmest 
and most grateful welcome. 


In presenting Rabbi Wise, the last speaker of the morning, 
I cannot help thinking that we have, in his reception here 
to-day, another illustration of evolution — though not so great, 
perhaps, as in the universality of the praise of Parker after 
the fifty years. He himself may remember that when we 
had him over here for the first time, a few years ago, there 
was a rather queer objection to him—especially queer in 
view of the fact that we had had Jews here. again and 
again from the beginning. The Association has never known 
Jew nor Greek, Christian nor pagan. We are a unit in our 
welcome to Rabbi Wise. It was only a fortnight ago that 
I heard him last. That was also in a good cause; he stands 
for good causes. He came to give the principal address 
at the Elihu Burritt centennial at New Britain, Conneeticut. 
I am glad to present him on this commemoration of Theodore 
Parker — Rabbi Wise, of New York. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY DR. STEPHEN S. WISE, 
RABBI OF THE FREE SYNAGOGUE, NEW YORK. 


Ernest Renan said of William Ellery Channing that he was 
the George Washington of religious America. If that char- 
acterization be correct, it is not less fitting to say that Theodore 
Parker was the Abraham Lincoln of religious America, its 
prophet, apostle, martyr. (Applause.) It was the unmatched 
service of Theodore Parker to the cause of religion in Amer- 
ica to have made his great influence count in the direction 
of simplifying, rationalizing, liberating, humanizing, moral- 
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izing religion. It was not the least of his contributions to 
religion, as one of its stern and unquailing prophets, to show, 
in speech unafraid, that in religion, as in every manifestation 
of human life and thought, there are elements perishable 
as well as permanent, transient as well as eternal. 

Theodore Parker was a lover of truth and freedom through- 
out his days; a seeker after truth, the search for which 
makes men free; a battler for the freedom that enables men 
to seek truth. What he was he became, and what he wrought 
he achieved, because he loved the truth, —loved it greatly, 
sought it bravely, spoke it nobly, and was not afraid. No 
hired advocate was he, but searcher for truth at every cost. 
He said of himself: “ As fast as I find a new truth, I preach 
it. All truth is God’s truth, and to nothing but error can 
it be dangerous. We have nothing to fear from truth or 
for truth.” What Bagehot said of Browning may not less 
truly be said of Theodore Parker, — “ He has applied a hard, 
strong intellect to real life; he has applied the same intel- 
lect to the problems of his age; he has striven to know 
what is; he has endeavored not to be cheated by counter- 
feits, not to be infatuated by illusions. His heart is in what 
he says; he has battered his brain against his creed until 
he believes it.” 

Theodore Parker was a lover of freedom, and freedom’s 
champion, throughout his days. He, too, like another great 
son of Massachusetts, —that rare being in his own day, and 
rarer still in ours, a “ Senator with a conscience,’ — might 
have said: ‘‘ Of course, I am for freedom everywhere.” More 
than ten years before Abraham Lincoln uttered the historic 
words of the Gettysburg address, Theodore Parker had said 
in Boston, “ We are consciously, in part, and still more un- 
consciously, aiming at democracy, at a government of all the 
people, by all the people, and for the sake of all the peo- 
ple. We all love freedom for ourselves, one day we shall 
love it for every man.” He was as truly a liberator in the 
life of action as he was a liberator in the life of thought of 
the American people. As one of the great and unforget- 
table company of liberators, which includes the names of 
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William Lloyd Garrison, wielding throughout his days the 
sword of the spirit, and John Brown, not less a soldier in 
the army of the Lord because his spirit moved him to wield 
a sword of the flesh, Theodore Parker takes rank with the 
American immortals. 

Nothing in the life of Theodore Parker is more truly pro- 
phetic in character than the power with which, throughout 
his days, he labored to break the fetters of the church. What 
rebuke to the church could be more terrible than his word, 
“There are two great sects in Christendom, the churches of 
Christ and the churches of commerce” ? Terrible was his 
scorn of churches which money controls, — “It draws veils 
of cotton over the pulpit window to color the light that cometh 
from above. As yet the churches are not named after men 
whose only virtue is metallic, but the recognized pillars of 
the church are all pillars of gold. The pulpit looks down to 
the pews for its gospel, not up to the Eternal God.” The 
failure of the church in the fifties of the last century was 
nothing less than tragic. The church faced the supreme 
opportunity to speak and battle for freedom, and it proved 
unequal to the test. Almost did Theodore Parker redeem 
the name and honor of the church, which, in his day, was 
sinning against itself and truth and man and God by defend- 
ing and even glorifying slavery. Against the Bible, basely 
misused in defence of slavery, Theodore Parker set the Bible’s 
God. This prophet’s love of freedom for all men, and his 
abhorrence of the wrong of human enslavement, impelled 
him to be of, that small company of men who furthered the 
glorious adventure of John Brown. And when John Brown 
lay in a Virginia jail awaiting the doom that men’s madness 
was to inflict upon him, this daring soul, Theodore Parker, 
soon to die in a strange land, wrote to a friend in Boston that 
the road to heaven is as short from the gallows as from 
the throne, that no man had given up his breath in a nobler 
cause than had John Brown. 

Theodore Parker was perhaps the first great religious 
teacher in America who attempted to link the church of God 
with a vast programme of social reform. He united the 
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worship of the Father with a consecrated endeavor to mag- 
nify the service of His children. Theodore Parker saw more 
clearly than did his age that ‘the reform and elevation of 
the perishing class of men must begin by mending their cir- 
cumstances, though of course, it must not end there,” and 
that we are to expect no improvement of men that are 
hungry, naked, cold. In other words, his insight and his 
sympathy together enabled him to understand that we must 
not so much mend men’s hearts in order to end their woes, 
as end their woes in order to mend their hearts. He fore- 
saw that the church must set itself to the task of saving men 
by serving them, and not of serving them by saving them. 
For him, the yearly activities of the church were summed 
up in the number of men, women, and children who had, 
through its agency, been, delivered from bondage to freedom. 
The wisest statesmanship and the noblest prophecy are united 
in his memorable utterances upon the sin of poverty, not on 
the sins of the poor. He compared poverty with cannibal- 
ism —the butchery of captives; and continual wars for the 
sake of plunder and slavery as relics of the age of bar- 
barism. He lamented, “ Even here in Boston, there is little 
of the justice that removes causes of poverty, though so much 
of the charity which alleviates its effects.” He demands that 
the State “extirpate pauperism.” This prophet of social re- 
form protests against the criminality of the treatment of 
the criminal. He declares capital, punishment to be homicide 
with the pomp and formality of law. He urges that the 
jail be made a moral hospital, and that none less than the 
wisest and most benevolent be set to train up the poor sav- 
ages of civilization; that the State allow a defending attorney 
for the accused; that it aid and direct the man after he has 
been punished by the law; and that the only way to reform 
and elevate the class of so-called criminals is to reform and 
elevate all other classes. 

Theodore Parker was a preacher-prophet, for the soul of 
a prophet spoke through the lips of the preacher. This 
God-intoxicated man preached to his own age and of his 
own age, and therefore he will be heard by the ages. Even 
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if the high-hearted resolve of a small group of men and 
women had not made it possible for him to be heard in 
his own day and in your own city, even if his own age had 
silenced him, yet would he have been heard by the future 
that smiles in pity at the passions and prejudices and bitter- 
nesses of the hour and adjudges men by eternal standards. 
Nothing in all his ministry was more prophetic in character 
than the courage and constancy and power with which he 
applied and tested the tendencies and movements of his time 
by the touchstone of moral principles. Nor did this man deal 
in vague and glittering generalities, but with specific and con- 
crete examples of sin and guilt. He brought the whole great 
power of his righteous wrath to bear upon those men in high 
places who were leading his city and his State and the nation 
in the paths of sin. This “ Jupiter of the pulpit ” had a voice 
which was “the trumpet of the truth of God.” He knew 
that “you cannot neutralize nitric acid with cologne water.” 
It seemed unmanly and absurd to him to say “a man filled 
with divine ideas should have no indignation at the world’s 
wrong. Rather let it be said,—no man’s indignation should 
be like his; so deep, so uncompromising, but so holy and 
full of love.” 
Theodore Parker spoke of the evils of his own time, not 
of the evils of the fifteenth or the fifth century. He spoke 
of the crimes of Boston and not of the wrongdoings of Baby- 
lon. He applied the principles of all time to the principals 
of his own time. He dealt with political themes because 
he knew that underlying politics is the science of morals. 
He did not believe that religion and politics are to be kept 
asunder; and when Daniel Webster sought to defend his 
indefensible support of the cause of slavery, in the words: 
“ Religion is a very excellent thing except when it interferes 
with politics, and then it makes men mad,” Theodore Parker 
flamed forth as a veritable prophet of the Lord, proclaiming 
anew that “righteousness alone exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” It is not the interference of 
religion with politics that makes men mad, but it is madness 
not to let religion interfere with, purify, ennoble, exalt poli- 
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tics. In our own day, he would be stigmatized as a muck- 
raker. He was not afraid of muck-rakers, but the muck- 
makers were very much afraid of his rake. 

If there has not arisen another Theodore Parker, as he 
dreamed there would, who should finish his work, let us 
dare to utter the high hope that our land in our own genera- 
tion may be blessed by the leadership of men who shall, 
in- some part, be the inheritors of the spirit of Theodore 
Parker; the spirit that will bid them be true to themselves 
and true to truth; the spirit that will move them to be un- 
afraid in declaring unto Jacob his sins and unto Israel his 
transgressions; the spirit that will move them, in obedience 
to the command of God to his prophet to stand upon his 
feet whether men will hear or whether men will forbear. 
Then shall men know that the spirit of Theodore Parker 
hath not passed out of the life of the nation; that there hath 
been a prophet among them. Theodore Parker belongs not 
to the Unitarian church, nor to Christianity, but to the wider 
and inclusive religion of humanity. He was the prophet of 
a larger toleration, a wider fellowship, a tenderer love, a 
higher truth, a diviner humanity, a humaner God. 


PresipENT Meap. — During the hour intervening between 
this meeting and the Festival, you are cordially invited to 
remain in social intercourse here and in the adjoining rooms. 
The meeting is adjourned. 
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The Festival. 


The hour following the morning session was passed in 
an informal social gathering in the hall and parlors, after 
which, at one o’clock, the company gathered in the dining- 
hall of the Parker Memorial building for the annual Festival. 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., the newly-elected President 
of the Association, presided, and opened the after-dinner 
exercises with the following address: 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, 
REV. CHARLES W. WENDTER 


Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

The Free Religious Association bids you hearty welcome 
to its Forty-third Annual Festival, which, as you know, is 
dedicated to the memory of Theodore Parker’s life and ser- 
vices. I think we can not more fittingly begin our symposium 
of reminiscence, of sympathy, and of admiration, than by sing- 
ing together the first hymn on the programme, written by 
Theodore Parker’s trusted friend and helper, Samuel Johnson. 


HYMN 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flowing in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty, — 


Never was to chosen race 
That unstinted tide confined ; 
Thine is every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind ! 
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Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood, 

Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good, 


Consecrating art and song, 
Holy book and pilgrim track, 
Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 
From the sacred limits back, — 


Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flow still in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty ! 


Samuel Johnson 


Rev. Dr. WeEnpTE. — It has been observed more than once 
during the past week that the widespread celebration of the 
one hundredth: anniversary of Theodore Parker’s birth, which 
takes place on the 24th of August next, and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death, which occurred on the 10th of May, 
—fifty years ago this very month,— shows how universal 
and how enduring the influence of his life and labors has 
been throughout the world. It is not confined to our own 
country, but in many communities in Europe —in England, 
in Switzerland, in France, in Germany, in Hungary — these 
anniversaries will be observed, and from far-off Asia comes 
the news of similar services in Calcutta, in Bombay, and 
also at Tokio, in the Land of the Rising Sun. I have re- 
ceived during the past week a volume, Theodore Parker’s 
Life, written some thirty years ago in the valley of the Ganges, 
in the Bengalee language, one of the vernaculars of that coun- 
try; and I am informed that I shall receive shortly a copy 
of Theodore Parker’s Prayers in the same language of Hin- 
dustan. It shows how widespread was his influence in the 
religious and ethical community. 

But we of the Free Religious Association have a special 
reason, I think, to commemorate him, not only because we 
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may be said to represent in a peculiar sense the spirit and 
aims and point of view of Theodore Parker; but because 
our Association has in its membership a large number of 
men and women, some of them gifted in speech and others 
with receptive hearts and quick intellects who have not that 
accomplishment, who belonged to his Boston congregation 
and are here to-day. The number of those who knew and 
loved him, and who labored with him in his various social 
and religious enterprises, is rapidly dwindling. We are fortu- 
nate indeed to have, gathered around our table to-day, not 
a few of his friends and co-workers who still remain to us 
in the flesh, and who have kindly promised to impart to 
us some reminiscences of their former relationship with 
Theodore Parker, and the impression produced by his life 
and work on their own characters and lives. 

It would appear almost unseemly on my part to indulge 
in any reminiscences. Yet I was brought up in the tradition 
of Theodore Parker. My aged mother, who is now rapidly 
approaching her ninetieth year, commissioned me this morning 
as I came away to bring you her greeting, regretting that 
her own frailty would not permit her to be present here 
to-day. Her memories blend with mine in remembering the 
pastor of my youth who came to our house from time to 
time bringing gladness and good cheer, and to whom we 
listened on Sunday at the great Music Hall. I well remem- 
ber the great expectant company, the hush that fell upon it 
when Theodore Parker appeared upon the platform, the 
execrable music of the choir, and then the beautiful, sym- 
pathetic petition which he offered, sometimes with streaming 
cheeks and always with the profoundest reverence — utter- 
ances of which George Ripley said that since the Psalms 
of David there have been no such lyric expressions of devout 
sentiment given to the world. I recall how shocked I was 
because some of the. congregation would bring books and 
newspapers with them, to read till the service began. Theo- 
dore Parker liked the practice no better; but he said that 
when he remembered how precious were the moments stolen 
from his own earlier labors, when he could sit down with 
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a cherished book or journal, he had not the heart to censure 
those who, coming early and waiting for the service to begin, 
wished to improve the time in reading. 

My mother was Theodore Parker’s German teacher; that 
is, while he already had a large knowledge of German, he 
desired to understand it better colloquially, to have a better 
conversational power in that language. So she went once 
a week to his house and read German with him. The Ger- 
mans in Boston looked upon Theodore Parker as their pastor 
in case they needed a clergyman or a friend in their homes, 
and he tried to memorize the burial and wedding services 
in German, and would repeat them to my mother that he 
might become thoroughly familiar with them. 

He had a little vein of pleasantry which he indulged in 
at home and among his friends, which you would hardly 
expect in that most awesome of preachers, the Titan of 
Music Hall. (Here Dr. Wendte related some amusing inci- 
dents.). . . 


We have with us, as I said, a number of friends of Theo- 
dore Parker. In the list of those who sympathized with him in 
his earnest protest against existing iniquities and wrongs in the 
social order, and against medieval and outworn forms of theol- 
ogy, I remember that the name of Rev. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, of Worcester, appears frequently; and those 
of you who are familiar with the correspondence of Theodore 
Parker, as contained in the biographies by John Weiss and 
others, will know what a delightful relation existed between 
these two men — how Mr. Parker trusted and honored and 
loved Mr. Higginson, how they exchanged letters and friendly 
services, how he found in this younger brother at Worcester 
one always ready to come to his aid in the great moral enter- 
prises in which he was engaged in Boston. And you will 
remember, too, how this friendship, so like that between David 
and Jonathan, was continued in spirit long after Parker’s 
death, when this Jonathan took up the armor of his dead 
friend and the sword he had dropped from his hand, and 
went forth to champion anew the great causes which Theodore 
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Parker had bequeathed to him, and on many a field of in- 
tellectual warfare and in many a military campaign bore 
himself bravely and well to the honor of his cause and to 
the uplift of mankind. Colonel Higginson is devoting the 
evening of his days, and his graceful pen, to genial reminis- 
cences concerning the men and women of distinction whom 
he has known in his long life. I am sure we shall wel- 
come to-day any further disclosure, any tribute he has to 
pay that will give us a higher appreciation and a deeper love, 
if that were possible, for this great teacher of religion, this 
champion of social and humanitarian reforms whom we com- 
memorate. I beg to present Colonel Higginson. (Applause. ) 


REMARKS BY COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I have had the honor and pleasure of speaking many times 
before this Association, and nothing gratifies me more than 
to recall that, although we felt at one time that no one could 
fill the place of so admirable an organizer as Mr. Frothing- 
ham, we have never failed thus far to have some one who 
in experience, in sympathy, in every quality needful for the 
office, has shown to us that the present is equal to the past. 

It happened to me with great interest the other day that 
in riding in _an automobile, with that immense bewildering - 
chaos of uncertainty as to what part of the country you will 
be brought to, I looked out, and as we were passing saw 
the new house, or that old house made over, exquisitely fin- 
ished and grand, on the site of Theodore Parker’s birthplace, 
with a tablet which I had no opportunity of examining more 
closely —a tablet bearing the name of Theodore Parker. 
That there should begin in this way the projected series of 
recognitions of his power and personality was most agreeable 
to me; and the little more that I have to say on the sub- 
ject dates back in gratitude — I may say to any of our Lexing- 
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ton citizens who are here —to their anticipation of the na- 
tionality of influence which before long Parker’s name will 
carry with it. I found that it reminded me that in the year 
1828 there was a young man of eighteen at work upon that 
Lexington farm, performing bodily labor to the extent, some- 
times, of twenty hours in the day, and at othér times studying 
intently when out-of-door work was less pressing. 

Thirty years after, that same man sat in the richest private 
library in Boston, working habitually from twelve to seventeen 
hours a day in severer toil. The interval had been crowded 
with labors, with acquisitions, with reproaches, with victories, 
with honors ; and he who experienced all this died exhausted 
at the end of it, less than fifty years old, but looking seventy. 
That man was Theodore Parker, who was born at Lexington, 
August 24, 1810, on that very farm whence his grandfather 
had gone forth to take command of the minute men on Lex- 
ington Green for the first battle of the Revolution. The grand- 
son died at Florence, Italy, May to, 1860. 

I know, for one, and there are many who will bear the same 
testimony, that I never went to Parker to talk over a subjeet 
which I had just made a specialty, without finding that on 
that particular matter he happened to know, without any 
special investigation, more than I did. I think that by giving 
the details I can give a better idea, than in any other way, 
of what Parker was to us young men. At one time, in the 
course of some historical inquiries on the slavery question, I 
wished for fuller information in regard to the barbarous feudal 
codes of the Middle Ages, —as the Salic, Burgundian, and 
Ripuarian, — before the time of Charlemagne. The common 
historians, even Hallam, gave no very satisfactory information 
and referred to no very available books ; and supposing it to 
be a matter of which every well-read lawyer would at least 
know something, I asked help of the most scholarly mem- 
ber of that profession in the city where I lived, which was 
Worcester —a man who was afterwards, by the way, a leader 
in the United States Senate. He regretted his inability to 
give me any aid, but referred me to a friend of his, who was 
soon to visit him, a young man who was already eminent for 
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legal learning. The friend soon arrived, but owned, with some 
regret, that he had paid no attention to that particular subject, 
and did not even know what books to refer me to; but he 
would at least ascertain in the Congressional Library what 
they were, and let me know. I may add that although he be- 
came a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and has now been passed to an even more heavenly destiny, 
I never heard a word from him. Stimulated by ill-success, I 
aimed higher, and struck at the Supreme Bench of Massachu- 
setts, breaking in on the mighty repose of his Honor the Chief 
Justice with the name of Charlemagne. “Charlemagne ?”’ 
responded my lord judge, rubbing his burly brow, — “ Charle- 
magne lived, I think, in the sixth century?” Dismayed at 
this error of two or three centuries I retreated, with little 
further inquiry; and sure of one man at least to whom law 
meant also history and literature, as up to that time I had 
supposed was the case with all lawyers, I took refuge with 
Charles Sumner. That accomplished scholar, himself for once 
at fault, could only frankly advise me to do at last what he 
said I ought to have done at first, —to apply to Theodore 
Parker. I did so, ‘Go,’ Parker replied instantly, “to alcove 
24, shelf 113, of the College Library at Cambridge, and you 
will find the information you need, in a thick quarto, bound in 
vellum, and lettered ‘ Potgiesser De Statu Servorum.’”’ I 
straightway sent for Potgiesser, and found my fortune made. 
It was one of those patient old German treatises which cost 
the labor of one man’s life to compile and another’s to exhaust, 
and I had no reason to suppose that any reader, within the 
range of Harvard University at least, had disturbed its repose 
until Parker’s unwearied industry had explored the library. 
When Theodore Parker died he died prematurely, worn out 
through his enormous activity, —a warning as well as an ex- 
ample. To all appeals for moderation, during the latter years 
of his life, he had but one answer, —that he had six gener- 
ations of long-lived farmers behind him, and had their strength 
to draw upon. All his physical habits, except in this respect, 
‘were unexceptionable: he was abstemious in diet, but not 
ascetic, kept no unwholesome hours, tried no dangerous ex- 
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periments, committed no excesses. But there is no man who 
can habitually study from twelve to seventeen hours a day — 
his friend James Freeman Clarke contracts it to ‘from six to 
twelve,” but I have Mr. Parker’s own statement of the fact — 
without ultimate self-destruction. 

He lived his life much as he walked the streets of Boston, — 
not quite gracefully, nor yet statelily, but with quick, strong, 
solid step, with sagacious eyes wide open, and thrusting his 
broad shoulders a little forward, as if butting away the throng 
of evil deeds around him and dissipating whole atmospheres of 
unwholesome cloud. Wherever he went, there went a glance 
of sleepless vigilance, an unforgetting memory, a tongue that 
never faltered, and an arm that never quailed. Not primarily 
an administrative nor yet a military mind, he yet exerted a 
positive control over the whole community around him, by 
sheer mental and moral strength. He mowed down harvests 
of evil as in his youth he had mowed the grass, and all his 
hours of study were but whetting the scythe. 

I always felt that he well described his own eloquence while 
describing Luther’s, in one of the most admirably moulded 
sentences he ever achieved, — “The homely force of Luther, 
who, in the language of the, farm, the shop, the boat, the 
street, or the nursery, told the high truths that reason or 
religion taught, and took possession of his audience by a 
storm of speech, then poured upon them all the riches of his 
brave plebeian soul, baptizing every head anew, 
with the people seemed more mob than they, and with kings 
the most imperial man.” 


a man who 


Rev. Dr. Wenpte.—I would like to have the audience 
manifest its appreciation by rising, expressing thus its thanks 
to Colonel Higginson for this beautiful tribute to Theodore 
Parker. 


In response to this request the audience rose, after which 
Colonel Higginson said: 
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“T thank you with emotions more deep than I can express 
for your kind recognition on this occasion, which is, if I know 
myself, the last time I shall endeavor to speak in public.” 


Rev. Dr. WENDTE. — One of the speakers this morning in 
his admirable address said that Theodore Parker lived in a 
wild time. It reminded me of another saying by a Boston 
clergyman some time ago, that Theodore Parker “was a 
wild man, speaking to wild people.” I could not help noting 
on a card the names of some of those ‘“ wild people” to 
whom Parker preached. You may recall Miss Hannah Stev- 
enson. God did not make her beautiful, but he gave her 
so many graces of mind and heart that she seemed beautiful 
to all who knew her. Miss Lucy and Miss Matilda Goddard 
— ‘Saint Lucy” and “Saint Matilda,’ Theodore Parker 
called them. They went about doing good, and spent their 
lives for the welfare of the down-trodden, the impoverished 
and unhappy, in the city of Boston. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and her husband, Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall, one of the earliest workers in the field of woman’s 
emancipation. Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the mother of the 
kindergarten system in this country. Mrs. Ednah Cheney, 
one of the noblest women we ever knew in this city. Miss 
Louisa Alcéott, witty and brilliant, beloved of all children 
everywhere of any growth and age; and then Mr. Bronson 
Alcott, her transcendental father, with stately and dignified 
presence. Charles K. Whipple and his wife, who gave their 
lives for the welfare of the unfortunate, especially for the 
enslaved. Deacon Samuel May and Rev. Joseph May. Wen- 
dell Phillips, who, though he was a Congregationalist, often 
filled Mr. Parker’s pulpit. William Lloyd Garrison, of 
blessed memory. Rev. Mr. Sargent; Charles Slack, editor 
of The Commonwealth, in which so many of Mr. Parker’s 
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sermons appeared; John R. Manley; John C. Haynes, de- 
voted to the last to the memory of Theodore Parker; the 
Lymans, Russells, Hunts, Apthorps, and Shaws; Frank B. 
Sanborn, Rufus Leighton, and sometimes, also, in his younger 
days, James Russell Lowell. These were among the “ wild 
people”? to whom this “ wild man” preached: It is pleasant 
to remember them in connection with this Festival of ours 
to-day. 

Among the criticisms which have been made during the 
past few days, at public meetings, on Theodore Parker — 
for it has not been all one uninterrupted eulogy — was that 
he was often harsh in his denunciation of the sins and vices 
not only of society but of individual sinners. It is inter- 
esting to know what he himself thought on this matter. I 
was reading only a day or two ago an unpublished letter of 
Theodore Parker’s, in which he says, in substance: 

“My friends complain of me that I am too gentle with 
sinners —that.I hate sin, but have too much humanity, too 
much kind feeling, toward those who commit the sins.” 

That was his own point of view. 

Among these “ wild people” whose names I recounted a 
moment ago I might have included one more, and that is 
the immortal youth who is represented as leading his colored 
soldiers on to defeat that was glorious victory, in that great 
work of Saint Gaudens opposite the State House on Beacon 
Hill — Robert Gould Shaw. He was a Sunday-school pupil 
of Theodore Parker’s and imbibed his spirit. There was 
one among them also, especially dear to our hearts and hon- 
ored throughout the whole country —the most distinguished 
woman unquestionably in America, whom we hoped might 
have been with us to-day, but you have already been told 
‘that she is celebrating at home, in the domestic circle, with 
a few friends, her ninety-first birthday. Her heart drew 
her to this place, but she could not be in two places at once; 
so she has sent us this greeting: 
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GREETING FROM MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


The great services rendered by Theodore Parker to the 
religious thought of Christendom are now too widely recog- 
nized to need any indorsement of mine. Yet I love to re- 
member that in my youth I placed the joy of hearing him 
at the head of all my delights. I doubt whether words can 
tell how uplifting, how enriching to me were the hours passed 
in that radiant and reverent presence. How he managed to 
live peaceably with many people who deemed it a religious 
duty to malign him bitterly, I cannot tell. But when I think 
of it, the tender grace of his humanity was even more won- 
derful than his genius. Decried as a teacher of atheism and 
irreligion, the crowning grace of Christian charity was his. 


Rev. Dr. WENDTE. — Standing here before me is a bunch 
of lilies of the valley. Some of you may remember how, 
when Theodore Parker lay upon his death-bed in Florence, 
a friend brought him a bunch of these lilies, and the dying 
man passed his hand over them gently and said, ‘‘ How 
sweet!” A friend who lived for many years opposite Theo- 
dore Parker’s parsonage in West Roxbury, a member of this 
Association, this morning went over to the bank of lilies of 
the valley in Theodore Parker’s former garden and brought 
us from that same bank, after an interval of sixty years, 
this bunch of lilies in reminder of that beautiful incident 
of his closing days. With your permission I am asking Mrs. 
Mead, who is about to go to the house of Mrs. Howe, to take 
this cluster of lilies with her as our greeting and tribute in 
memory of Theodore Parker. (Applause.) And perhaps 
Mrs. Mead will speak just three minutes to us now. No 
woman’s voice, it has been remarked, has been uplifted before 
this Association to-day, and there should certainly be one 
woman heard here. (Applause. ) 


t 
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REMARKS OF MRS. LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


I suppose you have all heard of the man, who said that 
all the religion he had was in his wife’s name. I feel very 
much as if all the knowledge I have of Theodore Parker is 
in my husband’s name. I was not brought up in the atmos- 
phere of Theodore Parker. At the age of four I could have 
told you that 


“Tn Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all,’— 


because I was studying the old New England Primer; and 
at the age of nine I was learning by heart the Westminster 
Catechism. I was brought up in an atmosphere where Parker 
was ignored—or worse. It is something to have achieved 
an admiration for Parker, for one who was not born into it; 
and certainly I should be most ungracious if I did not say 
the word, which ought to be said by some woman to-day, 
of gratitude and praise to the man who, when he stood alone 
almost, stood for the rights of woman. I use the old-fash- 
ioned phrase. We do not say so much now of “ women’s 
rights”’; we talk a great deal more of women’s opportunities 
and privileges and consequent possibilities, —as we ought, 
because we have achieved many of our rights, since the day 
when, in that wonderful essay of his on “ The Public Func- 
tion of Woman,’ Parker arraigned the injustice toward 
women which existed in that day. 

At that time no woman had control of her own children 
or her own earnings. Parker stood in advance of popular 
thought. He stood where the three hundred men in Boston 
stand who have just joined the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage. He believed that woman should have the same 
political rights that man has. He said: “A community with- 
out woman’s equal social action, a church without her equal 
ecclesiastical action, and a state without her equal political 
action, is very much what a house would be without a mother, 
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wife, sister, or friend.” He believed that if woman had had 
part in the forming of our theology, our theology would 
have been very different; and he believed that in the State, 
if woman had had part in the law-making, we should not 
have had such a spectacle as he saw in his time, when one 
man in every thirty-five was a rum-seller. He did not believe 
that we should have taken our Canadian guests down the 
harbor and surfeited them with champagne while the daugh- 
ters of our mechanics were not allowed money enough to 
educate them in our public schools. At that time there were 
no women in the pulpit, there were none in the law, but 
there were beginning to be some in medicine, and he earnestly 
hoped that their number would increase. He saw already 
the results of the great industrial revolution which had taken 
from woman many of her vocations and opportunities through 
men invading “ woman’s sphere” by harnessing up the forces 
of Nature and relieving her of much of the toil of spinning 
and other habitual occupations; and he foresaw the new 
opportunities that were coming to her in the future. As 
you read his essay, you feel that it might have been written 
yesterday, except for the sad allusions to slavery and to the 
disabilities under which woman suffered at that time, so 
many of which happily have been removed, although un- 
happily some still remain. The argument is sound, and will 
stand forever. 

I have been interested in these last days in reading the 
addresses in Europe by the most admired and popular man 
on the globe. As I have read them, contrasting them with 
the trenchant, original, brilliant wisdom of Theodore Parker, 
I have found them commonplace indeed. I could wish that 
our young people to-day were reading less of to-day’s talk 
and of our padded Sunday newspapers, and were getting 
more of the inspiration and the wisdom and the lofty idealism 
of Theodore Parker and his great contemporaries. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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HYMN 


O thou in lonely vigil led 

To follow Truth’s new-risen star 
E’er yet her morning skies are red, 
And vale and upland shadowed are, 


Gird up thy loins and take thy road, — 
Obedient to the vision be : 

Trust not in numbers ; God is God, 
And one with Him majority ! 


Soon pass the judgments of the hour, 
Forgotten are the scorn and blame; 

The Word moves on, a gladdening power, 
And safe enshrines the prophet’s fame. 


Now, as of old, in lowly plight 

The Christ of larger faith is born ; 

The watching shepherds come by night, 
And then — the kings of earth at morn! 


Frederick L. Hosmer 


Rev. Dr. WenptE. — Now, with your permission, friends, 
I shall present another of the valued friends of Theodore 
Parker, one who knew him in his later years, found inspira- 
tion in his companionship, was trusted by him and loved, 
was his faithful helper in anti-slavery causes in Boston, 
shared his counsels with regard to John Brown’s activity in 
Kansas, was desired by Theodore Parker to be his liter- 
ary executor, and has favored us with his presence and 
his word to-day. He just handed me his watch [holding 
it up to view of the audience]. It is the watch that Theodore 
Parker wore during many years. Now, it happens that this 
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morning a lady sent this watch-holder of Theodore Parker’s 
[holding it up], in which, I presume, that watch was deposited 
many nights during his life-time. The two go well together. 
It was Mrs. A. S. Harris, of Brookline, who sent the watch- 
holder. 

I recall that when Mr. Sanborn, a week or so ago, spoke in 
Philadelphia at a Parker meeting, he exhibited this watch, 
and rather ostentatiously laid it on the desk, saying, “I shall 
time myself strictly by it,” and then never looked at it again 
during the whole of his remarks. I don’t know what his 
sins may be, whether of prolixity or not, but I know one 
thing, that during the whole of his active, earnest, effective, 
and noble life, Frank Sanborn has always been a staunch 
upholder, for all races, for all classes of society, for all forms 
of religion, of the great principle of democracy. And so 
I call upon Mr. Sanborn, as Theodore Parker’s friend and 
an exponent of democratic principles in church and State, 
to address you this afternoon. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF FRANK B. SANBORN. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends: — 

Before I begin to give some recollections of my friend 
Theodore Parker, I may say a few words with regard to 
matters brought to my attention and my recollection since 
I entered this meeting to-day. Mrs. Mead has spoken for 
the sex that she so well represents, but I have not heard 
publicly mentioned the name of a lady, active for many years 
before the Free Religious Association was formed, a preacher 
of the Society of Friends—a native of Massachusetts, but 
as well known in Pennsylvania and throughout the North 
as in Massachusetts, Mrs. Lucretia Mott. (Applause.) I 
think she must be considered the grandmother, or at least 
the aunt, of the Free Religious Association. 

Then I would mention another lady, whose name has been 
heard here, Mrs. Ednah Cheney, and in that connection I wish 
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to call attention to the fact that her husband, that remarkable 
crayon artist, Seth Cheney, did before going abroad — about 
the year 1853, I think — make crayon portraits of Theodore 
Parker and Mrs. Parker. They are now in the Public Library 
of the city of Boston, but perhaps little noticed by visitors 
there. I would direct the attention of friends of Theodore 
Parker to these portraits. The portrait of Mrs. Parker I 
always thought to be perfect; that of Parker had the ideal- 
izing defect of all Cheney’s portraits of men. He was able 
to draw women and children true to the life, but he softened 
the masculine features of men, so that I have never regarded 
his portrait of Parker as exactly true to life, though true to 
the spirit and the gentleness of Parker. 

Now, I consider, Mr. President, that the religious side of 
Theodore Parker’s life has perhaps been sufficiently treated. 
His religion, however, included something more than churches. 
The institution of slavery in Parker’s time was not — what 
we are told by temporizing and compromising people at the 
present day —a benevolent institution bringing the African 
race somewheré near the level of our own nobler race. No, 
slavery was a barbarizing institution. It barbarized the 
whites. It did not barbarize the Africans so much. But that 
was its real character. It was held in abhorrence by the 
founders of our republic, and was looked on by them as a 
temporary institution. Even that great backslider, Daniel 
Webster, for generations attacked rhetorically the institution 
of slavery. But in his later years, which I well remember, 
he became the defender of slavery. That was his condition 
at the time of his death. And one of the best contribu- 
tions of Parker to the political history of the country is his 
famous funeral sermon on Daniel Webster. No man within 
my acquaintance had a higher estimate of Webster’s admira- 
ble qualities than Parker, but no man knew better than Parker 
the moral cancer which had eaten out what nobility there 
was in the principles of Webster during his early and his 
middle life. For the portrait of Webster you must not look 
in the eulogies of his friends, nor in the semi-enlightened 
account of recent historians. You must look in the sermon 
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of Theodore Parker. There you will find his whole career 
pictured, dealt with as a friend deals with an apostate friend, 
which was Webster’s condition. 

In what I have to say from my manuscript I shall speak 
more particularly of Parker’s relation to the slavery ques- 
tion and of his relation to his parish. I remember with some 
distinctness the anecdote to which Colonel Higginson has re- 
ferred. I think I was the person, Colonel Higginson [ad- 
dressing that gentleman], who went to the alcove in Harvard 
College Library and took out for you “ Potgiesser De Statu 
Servorum.” I was in college at the time, and I took the 
liberty. to glance at it before I sent it up to you in Wor- 
Gester. 

Though prepared for Parker’s death by his long illness and 
his absence from the familiar desk at Boston, still the tidings 
slowly borne by steam across the Atlantic, before the ocean 
cable had lent its prompt service, came with a sad shock to 
his bereaved friends, and to the great city parish to which he 
had ministered. For it must be remembered that, besides 
those public exercises of sermon, speech, and volume, by which 
Parker was chiefly known to the world outside of Boston, he 
was no less diligent and faithful in the pastoral office which he 
so punctually and lovingly fulfilled during his whole ministry. 
His chosen vocation in life had from the first been the pastoral 
function ; upon that base his public life was built, and therein 
he practised those private duties of counsel, consolation, and 
direction which every good pastor must perform. 

It so happened that I became acquainted with Parker 
through his*public utterances disseminated in the newspapers, 
and had read him some years before I heard him. But after 
first hearing him, in the spring of 1851, it was not long before 
I sought his acquaintance, upon coming to reside near him, at 
Cambridge; and it was not many months after that till we 
became intimate, and I was often domesticated at his house in 
Exeter Place. The friendship thus formed, and his observa- 
tion of how I had conducted some enterprises in which he was 
interested, — one of them the John Brown matter, —led him 
‘to select me as one of his executors, in the full expectation 
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that I would be the editor of his unpublished writings, and the 
collector into a series of those which he had already pub- 
lished. This expectation of Parker’s, which was an under- 
standing rather than a written direction, was frustrated by 
events occurring after his death, and it was left for a trans- 
atlantic friend, the Jate Miss Frances Power Gobbe, to edit the 
first uniform series of his books, and the only one until a more 
complete one has recently been issued under the general direc- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association. Many of the dis- 
courses and political speeches that compose this new edition 
were heard by me during the six or seven years that I was 
one of his parish and a member of political organizations to 
which he belonged. 

I was also present, at his house or elsewhere, in hundreds 
of the private gatherings in which the political, social, and re- 
ligious questions of the decade from 1850 to 1860 were con- 
sidered in conversation and debate; and there I met most of 
the eminent persons, and others of private note, who thronged 
about him to support or to oppose the measures in which 
he was a leader. Emerson, Alcott, Louisa Alcott, Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Dr. Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, Governor Chase 
of Ohio (afterward Senator and Chief Justice), Senator Sum- 
ner, Henry Wilson, Senator Hale of New Hampshire, and 
many a Congressman from States near or remote, with, not 
unfrequently, European scholars and revolutionists, — for in 
that period it was no reproach for a German or Frenchman or 
Italian to be a revolutionist ; — these were the notable and in- 
teresting people who could never visit Boston without calling 
on Parker and his friends. To his Sunday evening reception 
I also carried and introduced to Parker, in 1857, John Brown. 
At Concord, where I have lived for more than half a century, 
and where Parker was always welcome, I met another school 
of thinkers and social characters, somewhat more profound 
than Parker in their philosophy, and often less combative in 
their temper; but equally devoted to making this common- 
place old world a better habitation for the spirits sent here to 
endure for a time the imprisonment of mortal life. 
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It is natural to inquire how an active reformer, like Parker, 
bore himself in a society so varied and so dissonant. His was 
by no means a “fugitive and cloistered virtue” such as Milton 
eschewed ; nor was it a dissatisfied and pugnacious turn of 
mind, which could find everything barren between Dan and 
Beersheba. I was present at the familiar drawing-room in 
Exeter Place, just around the corner from Phillips’s silent 
house, and about as far in the other direction from the house 
where my classmate, Phillips Brooks, was spending his youth- 
ful years, ona typical occasion in 1856. A ranting and rather 
vulgar South Carolina editor, Richard Yeadon by name, had 
come to Boston for a Sunday, in company with a more re- 
served and less obtrusive young disunionist from Alabama, 
Mr. Dawson. They had improved the September morning by 
going to hear Parker preaching to his thousands at the Music 
Hall, and they gave afterwards a good account of the sermon, 
which had both surprised and delighted them. Only, Mr. 
Yeadon — with that peculiar breeding which then character- 
ized our Southern fellow citizens, and is not yet entirely re- 
moved — commented in his letter afterwards on the sight, 
unusual in Carolina, of Negroes and mulattoes worshiping side 
by side with well-dressed white persons. His expressions on 
this point, intended to be humorous, were singularly offensive. 
Mr. Dawson simply remarked, in passing, ‘‘ The spacious hall 
“and galleries were well filled with a respectable audience of 
“both sexes, among whom were a sprinkling of Negroes.” 
In his letter Mr. Dawson then went on to say, —‘“ At our 
“entrance Mr. Parker was at his desk, and was offering up, 
“in a cledr, beautiful voice, one of his fervent, classical 
“prayers. In the reclining attitude of his position, his massive 
“head leaning forward, with the intonations of a voice musical 
‘as the sound of falling waters, softened and aided by the rich, 
“luxurious decorations of the place [the Music Hall was then 
‘“‘new], he presented a unique appearance for a minister of the 
‘Gospel of Peace. After a hymn by the choir, which was 
“sung beautifully, he proceeded with his sermon, —a written 
‘discourse upon ‘ Religion as the Art of Life.’ It abounded 
‘“‘with passages of great beauty and eloquence, and was the 
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‘production of a mind rich with all the attributes of genius 
“ (which he defined as ‘ uncommon common sense’), and strung 
“with pearls of study and reflection.” What Mr. Dawson saw 
and heard on that single occasion, I saw a hundred times ; and 
he described it well. He added: “I had expected him to in- 
*dulge in abuse of the reviled South, but was feasted with one 
“of his most beautiful models of philosophical declamation.” 

It was not rhetorical declamation, but a sincere and fervent 
discourse, such as he was in the habit of giving three Sundays 
out of four. I heard it, and I was also at the evening’s con- 
versation which followed in Exeter Place; in course of which 
many things were said, to be mentioned presently, and at its 
close Mr. Dawson said and published, — ‘‘ Mr. Parker treated 
“us very politely, said nothing to which we could take excep- 
“tion, and expressed himself happy to meet Southerners, for 
“the purpose of discussing slavery mildly and courteously. He 
‘fis a very intellectual literary man, apparently fifty years old 
“really forty-six], fluent and logical in his mode of conversa- 
“tion. I could not but regret that so fine a mind was obscured 
“and eclipsed by the black cloud of fanaticism.” 

I quote this, with all its peculiarities of expression, because 
it portrays Parker as he was in general society, a courteous 
and composed man, quite at ease in any company, and putting 
others at their ease at once in conversation with him. 

Mr, Yeadon was more effusive in his report — he was a very 
different man. He said: “ After the discussion between my- 
«self and Mr. Garrison had closed [Mr. Garrison was present 
“and took the leading part on the anti-slavery side of the dis- 
“ cussion], Mr. Parker took up the parole, discoursing mildly 
“and eloquently, pouring out a flood of information. He re- 
“ceived from myself and from all present the most profound 
“attention, without interruption, and he yielded me, with an 
“equal display of courtesy, my full alternation of argument. 
“ His conduct throughout was that of the perfect gentleman ; 
“and at the close of the debate, near the noon of night [twelve 
“‘o’clock], I claimed and was allowed by him the credit of hav- 
“ing never once interrupted my courteous host. Returning 
“him my warm thanks for his kind reception of myself and 
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“my friend, and his uniform courtesy to us throughout the 
“evening, and receiving from him the assurance that he would 
«ever be pleased to meet Southerners at his house, I bade 
«him, his lady, and his guests, good night.” 

I remember this whole evening very well. I believe I was 
spending the night at Parker’s, as I often did; and though I 
wondered a little that our guests stayed so late, the rule of the 
house being early hours night and morning, I was much inter- 
ested in the unusual scene;—not unusual to Parker, who 
often had visits, as well as many letters, from slaveholders ; 
but here was a pre-arranged talking-match, devised by the 
editor of the Charleston Courier in order to give him a chance 
to publish the fact abroad that he had met and bearded the 
Abolitionist lion of Boston in his own den. The presence of 
Mr. Garrison was accidental, though he was much in the way 
of spending Sunday evening at his minister’s, as many of the 
parish were. 

I remember as if it were but yesterday, instead of more 
than fifty-three years ago, the presence and bearing of the two 
Southern champions. Mr. Yeadon was eager, voluble, ego- 
tistic, with an appearance that announced outward civility and 
intrinsic vulgarity. Mr. Dawson was reserved, a little awk- 
ward, with more composure of manner, but a strange look on 
his face, as if he did not feel sure that he ought to remain and 
hear such things as Mr. Garrison said in his presence, — he a 
gentleman from Alabama, not accustomed to associate with 
Abolitionists and “niggroes.”’ He had the air, that is, if so 
low an image may be used, of “a cat in a strange garret” ; 
and I think he was glad, as everybody but Mr. Yeadon was, 
when the discussion was ended. He said very little, but was 
sometimes appealed to by the talkative Carolinian as “my 
young friend from Alabama,” whereupon he responded briefly. 
Mr. Garrison, with much blandness of manner, was rather 
opinionated, and used his long experience to pose his oppo- 
nent now and then. Parker presided with quiet and decisive 
manners, and at the close said what was most fitting. He had 
the right word for all his guests, and was never seen to more 
advantage than in his own home. 
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Lowell’s picture of Parker in the “ Fable for Critics,” drawn 
eight years earlier than this conversation, always seemed to 
emphasize too much a certain rusticity in the great preacher, 
as doubtless there was in Latimer, though not in Herbert nor 
in Channing. Lowell said in 1848 (the description may have 
been true in the earlier period when Lowell héard him) : 


«There he stands, looking more like a plowman than priest, 
If not dreadfully awkward, not graceful at least, 
His gestures all downright, and same, if you will, 
As of brown-fisted Hobnail in hoeing a drill ; 
But his periods fall on you stroke after stroke, 
Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak ; 
You forget the man wholly, you’re thankful to meet 
With a preacher who smacks of the field and the street, 
And to hear, you’re not over particular whence, 
Almost Taylor’s profusion, quite Latimer’s sense.” 


Life in cities and a year’s travel abroad had placed the Lex- 
ington farmer much at his ease in any circle, and most of all 
in his own pulpit. Two things besides the long inheritance of 
good manners seem to be essential to their possession in mid- 
dle life —the habit of deference in youth, and the sense of 
authority later, — particularly if authority carries with it peril 
and surprise, to which the novice gets too accustomed to feel 
them in his involuntary action. Hence sea-captains, gamblers, 
and mountain chieftains have better manners, often, than 
courtiers ; they have learned, like the red Indian and the 
Roman wit, not to be surprised, — z/ admirart. Parker was 
aman of warm feelings, which sometimes overcame him at 
the wrong moment and injured his composure; but he had 
those two qualities at the root of all courtesy — courage and 
respect for others. 

He was also naturally conservative, with a regard for old 
ways even when he could no longer walk in them ; a quality 
very marked in his friend Emerson. I had noticed that Parker 
always wore black clothes, when other clergymen of liberal 
opinions indulged in white waistcoats and the like; even his 
stockings were always black. So I asked him one day why it 
was, telling him I had seen Wentworth Higginson preaching 
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in white trousers. (Laughter.) The first time I ever heard 
you, sir [addressing Colonel Higginson]; if it had been the 
second or third time I might not remember it. CoLoNeEL Hic- 
cinson: / don't! Parker replied, “ I have been compelled 
to differ from my clerical brethren in more important things 
so much, that I early determined not to vary from what was 
the clerical custom in dress; and I never have.” In this one 
point he differed from Emerson, who in leaving the pulpit laid 
aside also the clerical black, and appeared in grey. If you are 
out of the regiment you must not wear the uniform. 

I have listened many evenings and mornings to the conver- 
sation of Parker, both when his only guest, and in the presence 
ot many others, and can aver that his great learning was never 
used to startle a stranger, crush an opponent, or draw atten- 
tion to himself. In mere reading and what is technically called 
‘«‘Jearning,” he surpassed all the able men I have known, and 
was not less noteworthy for the readiness with which it came 
to mind when he needed it. Few Americans have ever reached 
that nicety of linguistic knowledge, or that accuracy in other 
specialties, which has been found among European scholars ; 
and no one should claim it for Parker. But he had that wide 
general knowledge in sciences and arts, and that piercing 


observation, which, coupled with his vigorous and well-trained 
memory, warranted him in taking the lead in conversation on 
nearly all subjects. He acquired facts easily, and referred 
them to principles so correctly that they took their place and 
kept it in his well-stored mind. He was born a worshiper and 
a student, and such he remained during his whole laborious 
and philanthropic life. Religion and knowledge were his two 
poles of life; he could not be impious, and he would not be 
ignorant, Next to them was his common sense, applied steadily 
to all human affairs. These were his intellctual principles. to 
which he would fain have added the poetic and tke critical 
power which he saw, for instance, in his friend Emerson, and 
which he would have admired even more than he did had not 
that prosaic faculty of common sense stood a little in the way. 
He wrote verses fluently, either originally or in translations 
from the many languages he knew; sometimes beautifully 
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when his talent was vivified by emotion; but never with the 
insight of high poetic genius such as Emerson so irregularly 
displayed. 

Regret and disappointment haunted his life, public and pri- 
vate. The servant of mankind, and full of popular talent, he 
would gladly have escaped the aversion and contumely that 
fell to his share, and which no reformer in religion and politics 
can hope to avoid. The hostilities he aroused did not embitter 
him, but in his secret meditations he perhaps gave them too 
much place ; they wounded a sensitive and kindly heart, which 
would have embraced all men in its affection. Under the stress 
of illness, of which his later years were full, these trials made 
him impatient, and sometimes irritable ; but no one of my ac- 
quaintance had fewer personal antipathies or persistent feuds. 
The Bostonians and others whom he publicly attacked were 
censured on public grounds and not from personal antipathy. 
In this he was less than Bostonian, where personal quarrels 
have been cultivated like the bitter herbs in old gardens. 

I gave in Philadelphia an illustration of this which perhaps 
I may repeat here. A friend of mine still living was consulted 
by the late Mr. Winthrop as to whether he had better go to 
hear Mr. Wendell Phillips in his celebrated Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard College. The reply was, “I have never 
heard Mr. Phillips, and if I did not fear that he might attack 
my ancestor, Governor Winthrop, I should like to go to hear 
him at Cambridge.” So my friend, who knew Mr. Phillips 
very well, undertook to sound Phillips a little. He asked him, 
the next time he saw him, “ What are you going to speak 
about in your Phi Beta address?”’ “ Well,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“JT haven’t thought much about it ; I haven’t made any arrange- 
ment of my ideas; I shall have something to say.’’ However, 
Mr. Winthrop stayed away, and in the course of his remarks 
Mr. Phillips, when he got to the subject of Sir Henry Vane, 
compared him, very unfavorably for John Winthrop, with the 
first Governor of Massachusetts. 

In private life Parker was disappointed at his lack of children, 
and at the coldness of some of those persons towards whom he 
felt warm affection. He had set before himself great objects 
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in life, to which he seldom felt that he had attained ; they were 
not selfish objects, and he could not be quite reconciled to 
their loss. But he was so magnanimous and so brave, — he 
lived so much for others, and claimed: so little for himself, — 
that few but those admitted to his intimacy, or who have read 
his private journals, could recognize these regrets as a part of 
his life. He bore a brave front, cheered and consoled others, 
and went out of his way to confer favors on hundreds of young 
or afflicted persons. He sought out and relieved the wants of 
others, and made no moan over his own wants. There is a 
fine passage in the funeral discourse of English Froysell over 
that stout old Puritan, Sir Robert Harley, that may be quoted 
in the obsequies of Theodore Parker : 

“ He was a friend to God’s friends ; they that did love God 
had his love. I know he had his humanities. If any poor 
Christian were crushed by malice or wrong, whither would they 
fly but to Sir Robert Harley ?” 


Rev. Dr. WEnpTE. —I am now going to introduce to you 
a gentleman who represents a great church of the liberal 
order. Theodore Parker in his writings speaks in the highest 
terms of one of its founders, Hosea Ballou. He seems to 
have ranked Hosea Ballou as a thinker and as a moral in- 
fluence higher even than Dr. Channing. I am very glad to 
introduce to you a representative of that church and also of 
an institution of learning well known and honored by us — 
Tufts College. President F. W. Hamilton will now speak 
to you. (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS BY REV. FREDERICK W. HAMILTON 
PRESIDENT OVOP “TUFTS -COLLEGE, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I come to bring you a message from a slightly different 
point of view from any which have been presented here 
to-day. As has been said, I am representative of a body of 
Christian believers who are closely akin but not absolutely 
identified with that body to which Mr. Parker belonged. The 
more important difference in the point of view, however, 
comes from the fact that I belong to another generation. 
Mr. Parker died within a few weeks of the day I was born, 
and consequently to me he is simply an historical figure, — 
to many of you a reminiscence, to many of you a part of 
your own personal life and experience; to me, as to others 
of my generation, as I just said, only an historical figure 
which we are to estimate so far as we can in the light of 
history, uncolored by personal reminiscence either of friend- 
ship or of enmity, — whose value in our own lives we are 
to assess as we assess the value of other lives which are his- 
torical and not personal to ourselves. 

I am sure —and I hasten to say this lest anything which I 
have said should lead any one to suppose that my admiration 
for Theodore Parker was keyed any lower than that of those 
who have spoken —TI firmly believe that the lapse of years 
will only set Parker in a higher niche of fame. I believe 
that we shall come to see more and more the greatness of his 
life, the greatness of his thought, the greatness of his ser- 
vice, and I am very glad to come with that word to be spoken 
on this memorial occasion. 

As I have been renewing my knowledge of Theodore Par- 
ker, I have been impressed with the thing that was admirable 
about him which so many of his contemporaries either could 
not or would not understand, and which to me is one of his 
chief claims to the admiration of his fellow men, —and that 
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is the positiveness, the sincerity, and the firmness of his affirm- 
ation. A great many persons misjudged Parker and still 
misjudge him, and regard him as the prophet of negation. 
If I were able to consider him as the prophet of negation, 
I would not be here to-day, for I have no admiration for the 
man who simply denies. I have every admiration for the 
man who affirms. I think that it is a great misfortune, it 
is a crime, to destroy even an imperfect religious faith, or, 
what we believe to be an erroneous religious belief, unless 
we have something more perfect and more nearly correct 
to put in the place of it. I am a follower of Parker and of 
Channing, of Murray and of Ballou, and of course I share 
in their disbeliefs of the theology which was current in their 
day. And yet I would rather a man believed in the bluest 
of old blue New England Orthodoxy than to have him a be- 
liever in nothing in particular. (Applause.) And I should 
say if I should meet such a man as that, — and they are still 
to be found, —and could do nothing to him but to undermine 
his belief in the theology of his boyhood without putting any- 
thing in its place, without giving him a brighter vision and 
a larger hope and a firmer faith, I should be doing a thing 
that ought to make me an outcast from human society. For 
what is valuable to man is what he believes, not what he does 
not believe. It is a great deal better for a man to believe 
something about God, even if he cannot begin to understand 
it, than it is for him not to believe in him at all. It is better 
for him to think wrongly about him than not to think at 
all about him. It is better for him to grope in darkness 
than not to search at all. 

A splendid thing that I find about Theodore Parker is, 
not that he went around telling people what not to believe, 
but that he went around trying to place before their eyes a 
tremendous vision of a beautiful, strong, simple, serene reli- 
gious faith; that he tried to give them more faith and trust 
and hope rather than less; that he tried to place founda- 
tions under their religion which would make it so strong 
that it would stand by its own strength, and that no attack 
which could be made upon it in the name of science, in the 
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name of history, in the name of criticism, or anything of that 
sort, could undermine the foundations of faith. 

The great mistake of the old theology was that it attempted 
to defend the indefensible; it attempted to define the unde- 
finable; it placed its emphasis on the wrong spot and laid 
its votaries open to the assaults of atheism, and so put them 
in danger of the destruction of their faith when it was shown 
that the foundations upon which their faith had erroneously 
been built would not stand a close and logical examination. 
The great service of Theodore Parker, I believe, on the reli- 
gious side, will be seen more and more to have been putting 
tenable ground in the place of untenable and firm founda- 
tions under the religion which hitherto had been supported 
on misstatement and misconception. And so I hail him as 
the great prophet of a larger faith, and I am glad as one 
of the younger generation to follow in the footsteps which 
he marked out. 

But I think that we of the younger generation feel that 
we want to do something more than simply to honor the 
memory of the fathers. I believe very greatly in the value 
of historical studies and biographical studies, but I believe 
in them only as they throw light upon the problems of to-day 
and as they help us in the living of our own lives better. 
Merely as information unrelated to present conditions, they 
are interesting, to be sure, but of very little value. As records 
of human life and human experience, the solution of human 
problems, — which are, after all, always practically the same, 
although differently stated in the terms of different circum- 
stances from time to time — they are of enormous value to us. 
And the thing that we have to do is not simply to say that 
Theodore Parker was a great man, that his generation did 
not understand him, that he did a great deal to free the slaves, 
to release women from the unjust oppressions which were 
then exercised over woman, and a great many things of 
that sort, but to see what guidance we may find in his life 
and what inspiration we may find for the life that we have 
to live to-day and the problems that we have to try to solve. 

There is always cheer in following manly conduct; there 
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is always the cheer and inspiration of trying to follow through 
dark places as well as the light the man who has always 
tried to find the truth. That is what Theodore Parker did. 
He tried to find the truth, and he had no interest above or 
beyond the truth. That is why he was obliged to cast the 
shadow of his denial over many things which men had be- 
lieved. That is why he was obliged to find himself ulti- 
mately outside the fellowship of the churches and denomi- 
nation, because there were people who had not his whole- 
hearted regard for truth, who were afraid that truth might 
lead them where they did not want to go, who were afraid 
that truth might lead them to turn their backs upon things 
that had been very dear to them. There are a great many 
such persons to-day. It is not they who move the world; 
it is they who hold it back. Parker had no interest higher 
than the truth. He was willing to follow truth wherever 
it led him, and he was careful that it should be truth, so far 
as his great intellect enabled him to judge it. And there, 
of course, is a word of caution for us also; for it some- 
times happens — and this is a word of caution that I think 
we ought not to overlook— it sometimes happens that the 
man who finds himself in a very small minority thereby is 
persuaded that he is in the right. 

Now, it is true that the great leaders of the race generally 
stand, for a while at least, by themselves; but it is not always 
true that the man who stands by himself is one of the great 
leaders of the race, although he is very liable to think so. 
There is a certain reverence of mind in the truly great which 
is well for us to copy. There is a sweet humility, with all 
of its boldness and independence, in the mind of Parker, 
which it is well for us to imitate. And when we find that 
we are alone or nearly alone, it is well for us, I think, to 
re-examine the grounds of our position and to make sure 
whether we are really in the advance of the procession or 
whether we are far behind it or wandering in a by-path at 
one side. So that it is not, as I say, safe to conclude that 
because we are in the minority we are therefore in the right. 
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There have been cases where the majority has been right. 
Perhaps it is only fair to say that there are more when it 
is not. 

It is inevitable, of course, that such a life as Parker’s 
should find itself in conflict with his time, because religion 
and religious institutions are essentially conservative — and 
they ought to be. If medicine, religion, and education were 
not essentially conservative, it is difficult to imagine what 
would become of society in a very short time. If religion 
were eager to pick up every new fad and fancy, if medicine 
were ready to adopt every new theory which a single experi- 
menter had devised, if education were ready to pick up every 
new panacea for the intellectual ills of mankind which we 
have presented to us, neither our minds, our bodies, nor our 
souls would be safe for a week. And therefore the reformer 
necessarily finds himself in the stress of conflict, the inevita- 
ble conflict between the straining new life of a new age and 
the restraining, inertia of old form and old habits —a con- 
flict, by the way, in which personal antipathy and personal 
feeling play much less part than we are in the habit of real- 
izing. I think sometimes we have not enough sympathy with 
the men who stand by the old order. We know that they 
were wrong, but we do not always realize what the old 
_ order meant to them. We do not always realize the fear, 
the deadly fear of peril to most valuable things, which assails 
the souls of such men. We do not understand the reality 
of their devotion and the reality of their interest in the wel- 
fare of their own kind. 

I have tried sometimes—I am heterdox enough to do 
this—to imagine myself in the position of an orthodox, 
devout, worshipful Jew living in Jerusalem about the year 
30 or so of the Christian era. And I try to imagine how 
the preaching of the new prophet must have affected the 
devout soul of this man. I try to imagine this man testing, 
by all that he really and truly held sacred, all for which his 
fathers had died, all by which he had hoped to live and die, 
the teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth. I cannot quite 
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imagine myself calling for his blood, but I do not find it 
difficult to imagine myself reconciled to his disappearance 
from the arena of human affairs. 

Now let us try to imagine, if we can by a little effort of 
the historical imagination, the feeling of some of those men 
who were horrified by the preaching of Parker and of 
Murray and of Ballou and of Channing, and I think we shall 
begin to see that they were not so much bad men as mistaken 
men; and that theirs was a very natural and human mistake; 
and that the thing for us to do to-day is not simply to abhor 
them for what we think the unjustifiable things that they did, 
but rather to try to keep ourselves, so far as possible, from 
similar mistakes; to try to give a fair hearing, to try to 
give a just trial, to try to give all honorable consideration, 
to every new presentation of truth, every practicable plan, 
and every reforming personality that appears in our midst, 
— following the light, eager for the truth, just and generous, 
careful and conservative. For, after all, there are great in- 
terests in our hands, and while none of us believes to-day that 
a mistake—a mistake even of a great man—is going to 
plunge any human soul into eternal damnation, we do know 
that the mistake of a great man or the mistake of an earnest 
man may bring untold misery and disaster to the community 
in which he lives or the fellowship which he leaves. 

And so there is the old lesson of the old conflict, in which 
we to-day find ourselves as our ancestors found themselves 
and as our posterity will find itself; the everlasting conflict 
between the old and the new, the everlasting conflict which 
is at the same time the death-pang of an old order and the 
birth-throe of a new; the conflict by which truth is ever 
translating itself into life —life which must take ever new 
forms as the changing conditions of social life and historical 
development bring new promise and shape into new forms; 
the old problems which we have always before us in ever- 
changing guise. 

To-day, therefore, I bring, with you, my little word of 
honor to Theodore Parker. To-day I, with you, renew my 
vision of that great soul doing its part in the conflict of 
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the ages, doing its part in effort to lead men out into a 
new life and a larger thought, doing its part bravely and 
patiently and positively, as a loving child of God and a 
loving brother of his fellow man. Out of that life I try 
to get some inspiration for our own younger life, some light 
upon my path, some help in my own pursuit,of truth, some 
new joy in my efforts to serve my fellow men. (Applause.) 


Rev. Dr. WenpTE. — No occasion like this would be com- 
plete without its poet. I am now to present to you one 
who is known to us as a brave and forceful preacher after 
the pattern of Theodore Parker, one who was reared in the 
very atmosphere of Parker’s Boston ministry, but who has 
not heretofore- disclosed himself to us as a man of poetic 
gift and imaginative quality, yet one who, I am sure, will 
instantly win our attention and approval—the grandson of 
the man who has made it possible for us to publish Theodore 
Parker’s works in the new edition of fifteen volumes and 
place them before the people. I take special pleasure in 
presenting to you Rev. John Haynes Holmes, of New York, 
who will give us his tribute in verse. (Applause.) 


ODE BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


MINISTER OF THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, NEW YORK 


THEODORE PARKER 


I 
O ruHou great friend to all the sons of men, 
Thou strong and stalwart soldier of the Lord, 
Who, in the hour of compromise with sin, 
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Came not with peace but with a flaming sword, 
Brave was thy heart, thou matchless paladin, 
When thou didst speak the challenge of thy word, 
And onward ’gainst the hosts of Satan trod, 
From crest to heel full-panoplied of God. 


Il 


Thine was the love. of battle for the right, 
Thine the hot passion of heroic strife 

’Gainst all the monstrous ills of human life. . 
No sin so great, but thou defied its might ; 

No proud injustice, but thou gave it fight ; 

No dragon’s brood, of hideous affright, 

Crawled from the pit of hell, with poison rife, 
But thy great sword, ablaze with heavenly light, 
Arose to smite them back into the night 


III 


Where’er the fight was fiercest, there arose 

Thy voice of thunder, challenging the foes ; 
Where’er the hosts of darkness thickest pressed 
There was beheld the nodding of thy crest ; 
Where’er men languished in the bonds of creed, 
Were bought and sold by worldly pride and greed, 
Stumbled in darkness, labored in despair, 

Gazed on the stars with blank and empty stare, 
There was thy banner to the breeze unfurled, 

A sign to men of rescue from their woes. 

Out from a spotless soul, thy wrathful blows 
’Gainst powers and principalities were hurled, 
’Gainst rulers of the darkness of the world, 
’Gainst awful tyrannies of lust and hate 
Enthroned secure in market, church, and State; 
’Gainst all who banished hopes and darkened fears, 


’Gainst all who stained the earth with blood and tears, 


’Gainst all who bound the chain and held the rod, 
Thou raised aloft the blameless sword of God. 
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IV 


Thou wast the friend of all who suffered wrong, 
Thou the defender of the poor and weak 

Against the ruthless ravage of the strong ; 

Thou wast the mouth of lips that could not speak, 
Thy voice to fainting souls a trumpet-song 

Of cheer and courage, lest the way be long 
Through deserts bare and over mountains bleak ; 
Thou wast the eyes of those, in darkness blind, 
Who stumbled vainly as they groped to find 

The paths of freedom for enslaved mankind. 

A million struggling hearts, within thy heart 
Throbbed to the rhythm of its surging flood ; 

A million hopeless souls, of every blood, 

In the outpourings of thy prayers had part. 

The poor, th’ enslaved, th’ oppressed of every race 
Looked to the radiance of thy shining face, 

And saw.therein the glory of God’s grace! 


V 


Alas! that thy great day so soon was sped, 

That thou so early, stricken in the strife, 

Laid on the altar of man’s need thy life! 

And yet, beloved of God, thou art not dead — 
Thy brave immortal spirit hath but fled 

To mightier tasks of love, and now doth tread 
With tireless feet a broader battlefield, 

Where thou mayest still fight on and never yield! 
’Tis long since men beheld thy gleaming brand 
Flash like the lightning in thy lifted hand, 

Long since the winds bore through the waiting land 
The mighty thunder of thy prophecies — 

But still, O man of God, thou livest on, 

Where noble deeds by noble souls are done, 

And battles for the oppresséd fought and won. 
The years may come and go, the centuries 

Pass like the shadows of departed ghosts, 

Eon may roll to zon, till the boasts 
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Of all the ages of man’s pride are gone, 
Princes and kings may have their little day, 
And then with grasses of the fields decay, 
The swords in which great captains put their trust 
May be devoured by the moth and rust, 
Nations may pass and peoples melt away, 
Ashes may turn to ashes, dust to dust, 
Humanity in one great death expire, 

The earth, like ancient Nineveh and Tyre, 
Be but the blackness of a burnt-out fire, 

But still, O prophet, thou shalt have no fear, 
With dying worlds thou canst not disappear ! 
Ahab is dead, but gaunt Elijah lives, 
Lorenzo perishes, but the Fra survives, 
Pilate is gone, and Caiaphas a name 

For the vain trumpetings of empty fame, 
But the good Nazarene still walks with men 
And tells them of the Father once again. 
And thou, like these, baptizéd of the Lord, 
Called to thy mission by the heavenly word, 
Shalt still live on, as ages come and go, 

To lead thy brethren forth from want and woe. 


Rev. Dr. WENpDTE. — Theodore Parker once said of Horace 
Mann, “He was one of three great leaders of his kind, 
Emerson and Garrison being the other two. Only one man 
has done more for America.” You know the later life of 
Horace Mann at Antioch College, how he devoted the fullness 
of his information and experience, how he consecrated his 
life, to the resuscitation of that institution as a place of edu- 
cation for man and woman alike. It was my fortune to 
have been for several years a regent of that college, and I 
have always found that somehow or other the graduates of 
that institution, even after Horace Mann’s death, imbibed 
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something of his spirit and were distinguished for their 
ethical quality and their public spirit. One of these is with 
us to-day, who heard Theodore Parker in the olden time 
at Antioch College,— one who admired him, one who has 
lived in his spirit and rendered earnest and important ser- 
vice to our city of Boston. I take great pléasure in calling 
upon my dear friend Rev. Dr. James De Normandie to speak 
to us concerning Theodore Parker. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY REV. JAMES De NORMANDIE, D.D. 
OPShKOx BURY = MASS. 


Mr. President, Fellow Friends and Admirers of Theodore 
Parker : — 

I have no wealth of personal reminiscence to bring to you, 
as some have brought this afternoon, to whom we would gladly 
listen till the sun goes down; but I have two or three inci- 
dents connected with the life of Parker which may not be un- 
interesting to you. The only time I heard him was, as my 
friend Wendte. said, at Antioch College, when he came to 
wisit Horace Mann and to give a lecture in the college chapel. 
I can see him now as he stood upon that platform. It was in 
the days when we were just beginning to hear a great deal 
about secession, and about filibustering; and although I was 
but a boy of sixteen or seventeen years of age, there were two 
or three sentences in that lecture which I could never forget. 
In speaking of South Carolina and its movement toward 
secession, Mr. Parker, with what was, I think, a common 
gesture of his, — his thumb in his waistcoat, — said, “I think 
there was one man on the plains of Attica who has been of 
more value to the world than South Carolina has been or ever 
will be.”” And a little farther on in his lecture he said, — 
«There is Queen Victoria, who gets more in a day for doing 
nothing than Franklin Pierce for four active years of fili- 


bustering.”’ 
The next time I had anything to do which brought Theodore 
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Parker plainly to me was when I was settled in Portsmouth. 
In those days, when we always had two sermons on Sunday, 
and generally two meetings during the week, one on Wednes- 
day and one on Friday,—a time not like these degenerate 
days when we have but one service and when the churches 
are closed for two or three months and the minister cannot be 
found —we had perhaps four Sundays’ vacation during the 
year — I occasionally read a sermon from some distinguished 
preacher. One morning I said to my congregation, ‘I am 
going to read you a sermon this morning from Dr. Parker.” 
Well, the Dr. Parker to whom I referred was Dr. Peabody’s 
predecessor in that parish, whom Henry Ware calls the ideal 
minister of New England in his day. But there were some 
few in that extremely conservative parish at that time who 
thought I must mean Theodore Parker. They got up and 
went out of the church. So I thought that, not having heard 
Theodore Parker that Sunday, they might have an opportunity 
soon after. I told them, therefore, on another Sunday, I was 
going to read a sermon to them from Theodore Parker. Well, 
those who had gone out before, and were a little ashamed, did 
not go again, but sat still and heard the finest sermon they 
ever heard —that beautiful sermon of Theodore Parker’s on 
Old Age. ; 

Some years later I was traveling in the Trossachs and met 
a young English rector who had become greatly dissatisfied 
with the English Church and was thinking of coming over to 
America to settle if possible near some of our liberal churches. 
We had a very interesting talk together about Theodore Par- 
ker, some of whose writings he had read. Meeting him after- 
wards at his home in Glasgow, he said one day, “I want you 
to come with me.’’ We went to a small old stone house in 
one of the settlements of the poor of Glasgow, up stone steps 
on the outside, and rapped at the door. There came an old 
hag-looking woman, and my friend said, “Is John in?” And 
she said, ‘ Yes,” and showed us into a poor room in the second 
story. Directly, John came in—a dwarf, a hunchback, an 
awful-looking specimen of a man. And this young rector 
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said, ‘ John, I have brought you a man from America who has 
seen Theodore Parker.’ If you could have seen the expres- 
sion which came over the face of this poor hunchback as he 
grasped my hand with both of his and shook and shook it as 
if he would shake it to pieces! He then quietly took a bunch 
of keys out of his pocket, went to the table in the old, poorly- 
furnished room, unlocked the drawer, took out a volume of 
Theodore Parker’s Prayers, opened it and then shut it, stood 
there at the table, and in the most beautiful, firm, devotional 
way, repeated one of those prayers. Then turning to me he 
said, ‘‘Do you really mean to say that you have seen the man 
who offered that prayer?” And I said, “Yes.” ‘ Well,” he 
said, “I live by that prayer day by day, but I have to keep it 
locked up, because I don’t know what would happen to me 
here if anybody knew I had a volume of Theodore Parker’s in 
my room,” - 

I was very intimate for some years with a friend of Theodore 
Parker’s, from whom I heard a great deal about Mr. Parker. 
His family told me this: One Sunday Mr. Parker preached 
that beautiful sermon that I dare say some of you have read, 
about “ The Good Man,” and as he was finishing the sermon, 
« But you will say to me, ‘There is no such man as I have 
described.’ Yes, I know one such man” ; —and then he went 
on and described the father of these young ladies in the 
family where I was so intimate, so that a large number of 
the great congregation in Music Hall knew the one to whom 
he referred. 

It is impossible for us now to conceive the feeling among 
some of the very best persons in regard especially to Parker 
and to, Emerson, and how those who were themselves good 
judges of literature condemned them for their writings — 
especially Emerson. I went into the house of one of my 
parishioners in Portsmouth one day, and saw on the table a 
volume of Theodore Parker's. I said to her, ‘I am so glad 
you have got this; are you reading it?” “ Yes,” she said, “I 
am reading it now, but my former minister, before you were 
settled, came one day, and seeing it on my table forbade me 
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absolutely to read it, because he regarded everything that 
Parker wrote as most dangerous.’”’ That was the feeling that 
so many had toward Parker. 

Mr. Chairman, I should have felt great regret if I could not 
have found time to come to some of these memorial meetings 
and acknowledge the debt I owe to this most splendid example 
of the truest American democracy. And as the years go on, 
I am sure this company will more and more want to pay its 
tribute to the one who offered such a magnificent testimony 
to civic righteousness and to personal righteousness, to civil 
liberty and to personal liberty, and who has made manifest to 
all of us that the appeal to saintliness has not died out, and 
that its possibilities have not yet ceased. (Applause.) 


HYMN 


O thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe ; 


We look to thee! thy Truth is still the Light 
Which guides the nations groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes! thou art still the Life; thou art the Way 

The holiest know; Light, Life, and Way of heaven: 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 

Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which thou hast given. 


Theodore Parker 
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Rey. Dr. WenptTE. — The story is told that on one occa- 
sion an Adventist called on Theodore Parker and said, “ Mr. 
Parker, are you aware that the world is coming to an end 
next Thursday?” ‘ That doesn’t interest me at all; I live 
in Boston.’”’ Whereupon he went out to Concord and en- 
countered Mr. Alcott, and repeated the same’ warning. Mr. 
Alcott responded, “ My dear friend, don’t you understand 
that the world is a mere illusion? It doesn’t exist at all; 
we are in no danger whatever.” Then he called upon Mr. 
Emerson, and Mr. Emerson smiled serenely and said, “I am 
very glad to hear it; I am sure we can get along very well 
without it.” : 

The story is well invented if not true. It hits off very 
well the characteristic opinions and attitudes of these men, 
especially of Mr. Emerson, who wrote the famous poem, 
“Good by, proud world, I’m going home.” 

We cannot call up from the past the august presence of 
that greatest and best of the men of our day and generation, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, to whom our debt is so incalculable, 
and whose light is just beginning to dawn upon the European 
world. When I was in Basel last summer I called on the 
most distinguished clergyman of that town, and he told me, 
“T have received great light from Dr. Channing and from 
Parker, but now my inspiration comes from the works of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” And he rose and went to his book- 
shelves and laid his hand upon the German edition of Emer- 
son. We cannot, I say, call him back again, except in fond 
imagination, but we are glad to have with us to-day his hon- 
ored son, who will bear his testimony to the high regard which 
his father had for Theodore Parker. (Applause. ) 
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REMARKS BY DR. EDWARD WALDO EMERSON 
OF CONCORD, "MAS=>: 


Friends of the Free Religious Association, who have given 
me a hereditary place among you: I know well that I am 
but called to represent my father in this tribute to his honored 
friend. And yet I personally can remember this much; that 
my mother, saintly old-fashioned Christian, a Channing Uni- 
tarian, most spiritual, abhorring the cruel old doctrines advo- 
cated by the church through the ages, but a servant of the 
Master — my mother, with all the pain that it gave her to 
hear Mr. Parker speak of “the good Galilean,” that is, of 
Jesus as a man, yet recognizing the nobility and the courage 
of Mr. Parker’s character, carried me with her when she was 
spending Sundays in Boston, to hear him. She warned me 
with regard to his attitude toward her Lord, Christ, yet far 
more willingly attended his ministrations than those of many 
Unitarian preachers, because he loved his fellow men and 
because of the nobility with which he took the part of the 
oppressed. , 

Mr. Parker I remember in his pulpit ; I also remember him 
as the rare but honored guest at my father’s table. Their 
temperaments were much unlike. My father regretted occa- 
sionally, in the ejaculations which he made in his journal, that 
he could not do a soldier’s work ; that he ‘‘was born a seeing 
eye, and not a doing hand”; but he honored the doing hand 
and always stood up for it. 

My best service will be to read these passages from the 
journal of my father. At this May-time in 1835 he wrote: 


“There is hardly a surer way to incur the censure of 
“infidelity and irreligion than sincere faith and an entire 
‘devotion. For, to the common eye, pews, vestries, family 
“ prayers, sanctimonious looks and words constitute religion 
“ which the devout man would find hindrances. 
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“And so we go trying always to weld the finite and 
“infinite, the absolute and the seeming together. On the 
“contrary, the manner in which religion is most positively 
“affirmed by men of the world is bare-faced skepticism. 
“ When I write a book on spiritual things I think I will 
“advertise the reader that I am a very wicked man, and 
“that consistency is nowise to be expected of me.” 


Then, farther on in his journals, at the time of Theodore 
Parker’s death, I find this: 


“ Theodore Parker has filled up all his years and days and 
“hours, —a son of the energy of New England, restless, 
“eager, manly, brave, early old, contumacious, clever. 

“TI can well praise him at a spectator’s distance, for our 
“minds and methods were unlike ; few people more unlike. 

‘«« All the virtues are so/¢daires. Each man is related to 
“persons who are not related to each other, and I saw with 
“pleasure that men whom I could not approach were drawn 
«through him to the admiration of that which Iadmire. . . . 

“ He was willing to perish in the using. He sacrificed 
“the future to the present; was willing to spend and be 
“spent; felt himself to belong to the day he lived in, and 
‘‘had too much to do that he should be careful for fame. 
“He used every day, hour, and minute; he lived to the 
‘‘Jatest moment, and his character appeared in the last 
“moments with the same firm control as in the day of 
“strength.” 


As I sat here, I have taken pleasure in studying the two 
effigies of Mr. Parker that are before us [referring to a bust 
and a portrait], and noting that interesting phenomenon, how 
character will mould an irregular face and give beauty to it. 
Please look at the courage and faith in those eyes, and at the 
straightforward determination of that mouth ; — they have 
given a stamp of beauty to that plain face. 

And now, better than anything I can say is this poem, — 
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my father applied it to John Brown. It was meant to apply 
to the great through all the ages—the poem of William 
Allingham, called “ The Touchstone.” 


A Man there came, whence none can tell, 
Bearing a Touchstone in his hand ; 
And tested all things in the land 

By its unerring spell. 


Quick birth of transmutation smote 
The fair to foul, the foul to fair; 
Purple nor ermine did he spare, 

Nor scorn the dusty coat. + 


Of heirloom jewels, prized so much, 
Were many changed to chips and clods, 
And even the statues of the Gods 

Crumbled beneath his touch. 


Then angrily the people cried, 
“The loss outweighs the profit far ; 
Our goods suffice us as they are; 
We will not have them tried.” 


And since they could not so avail 

To check his unrelenting quest, 

They seized him, saying, — “ Let him test 
How real is our jail!” 


But, though they slew him with the sword, 
And in the fire his Touchstone burned, 
Its doings could not be o’erturned, 

Its undoings restored. 


And when, to stop all future harm, 
They strewed its ashes to the breeze 
They little guessed each grain of these 
Conveyed the perfect charm. 
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Rev. Dr. Wenpte.— Before I call on the next speaker 
I would like to read just this brief word from Mrs. Caroline 
H. Dall. She is now in her eighty-ninth year, paralyzed and 
confined to her bed, but still with a mind that is as active 
and a voice as clear and strong as ever. She sends us a 
letter in which this passage seems fitting to be uttered in 
this closer circle: 


LETTER FROM MRS. CAROLINE H. DALL. 


Washington, D. C., May 6th, 1910. 
During the last days of Mr. Parker in Boston, I was pre- 
vented from seeing him often. At the last moment, in his 
berth on the steamer at New York, he wrote to me in pencil 
these words: 


“Dear Caroline: 

“Leaving hame at the last moment, I feel that I have not 
“given you the sympathy that I ought in your many recent 
“trials. It weighs upon me now; at all events, you know 
“what the old love has been, and I am as always, yours 
“ faithfully, THEODORE PARKER.” 


One evening, some years before he went away, he and 
Mrs. Parker were spending the evening with me. From my 
sitting-room I heard a cry, and I said, ‘ My baby is crying! 
I must go, a moment.” My dear Lydia drew a deep sigh, 
and said tearfully, “I wish I could hear mine cry!” As 
I crossed the room diagonally, I saw Theodore lay his hand 
gently upon her head, while, stooping down, he tenderly kissed 
her lips. It was not a prayer for children that he offered, 
but a loving thanksgiving for the wife he so dearly loved. 

I am, in grateful remembrance, 
CaRoLINnE H. DALL. 


Rey. Dr. WenptTE. — This shows again, what has been so 
often brought out, the tenderness of heart of that good and 
great man. 
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Here is a telegram from Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago: 


MESSAGE FROM JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


May I join in your communion with the great Theodore 
Parker still living and working in America? 


Rey. Dr. WeEnpDTE. — And from Felix Adler: 
MESSAGE FROM DR. FELIX ADLER. 


There was tremendous moral earnestness, a fervor of moral 
conviction, like that of the Hebrew prophets, in the speeches 
of Theodore Parker. 


Rev. Dr. WENDTE. — From J. B. Weston, of the Christian 
Biblical Institute, Defiance, Ohio: 


MESSAGE FROM J. B. WESTON. 


Theodore Parker was a pioneer in thought and reform. 
Like other positive men, he had in his time his warm admirers 
and his strong haters; but he was independent of both. He 
was a man of convictions. He knew what he meant, said 
what he meant, and meant what he said. It was my privi- 
lege to hear him a few times, both in his own pulpit and 
on the rostrum, and to hear from his own lips some of the 
sayings that have immortalized him. It is a token of the 
world’s progress in thought and sentiment that much that 
was in his time “damnable heresy” is now good practical 
orthodoxy. 


Rev. Dr. WenptEe.— From Principal H. Chandra Maitra, 
President of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, Calcutta: 


MESSAGE FROM H. CHANDRA MAITRA 


It is impossible to overestimate the influence which Theodore 
Parker has exercised upon the Theistic movement in India. 
There are hundreds of men in India to whom he has been 
a source of inspiration. Accept our thanks for your inten- 
tion to present to our Somaj a set of the new edition of his 
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works which you are bringing out. I shall send you a copy 
of the Bengali translation of his Prayers as soon as I can 
get one. I shall, of course, leave India long before the 
Parker commemoration; but I write to Professor B. Sen 
to-day, asking him to send you a copy of the programme, 
should it be printed. 


Rev. Dr. Wenpte. — From Benoyendra Nath Sen, Secre- 
tary of the Brahmo Somaj Committee, Calcutta, India : 


MESSAGE FROM BENOYENDRA NATH SEN 


We thank you cordially for reminding us that this is a year 
specially consecrated to the memory of Theodore Parker. His 
is a name deeply cherished with honor and veneration and love 
in the Brahmo Somaj. In the earlier days of the Somaj his 
name was a household word with us. I shall never forget how 
to me personally, when I was only a young college student of 
sixteen, the “ Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion” was 
a veritable inspiration, —nothing short of a revelation! It 
certainly will be our endeavor to celebrate in India the anni- 
versaries of his birth and death with all honor and reverence 
due to his great spirit. 


Rev. Dr. WenptE.— Theodore Parker has often been 
accused of not having much of the esthetic sense; and where 
indeed could he develop it in Puritan New England when 
he was born? But we know how tenderly sensitive he was 
to the beauties of Nature. He tells us in his journals again 
and again what joy the march of the seasons, the procession 
of the flowers, the majesty of the midnight heavens, the loveli- 
ness of childhood, awakened in him. You know how he 
stood before the Sistine Madonna and declared: ‘“ My God, 
my God, what a picture!”’ And how in the great cathedrals 
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of Europe he was impressed by their majestic witness to 
the greatness and piety of man. 

I am now going to call on one who is a representative in 
our community of the esthetic element in life, to give us 
some personal reminiscences of that side of Mr. Parker’s 
career — Rey. Henry G. Spaulding, of Brookline. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


REMARKS OF REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING 


In July, 1860, Harvard College graduated the largest class 
which up to that time had left its classic shades. In his 
valedictory oration on “ The Coming Man,” the speaker re- 
ferred to Theodore Parker. I had been speaking of the men 
who were the Luthers and Cromwells of our modern life, 
“men who, like Homer’s Hector, were always found with- 
out the walls bearing the brunt of the battle; not, Paris- 
like, polishing effeminate blades in their safe chambers. One 
of this heroic band has lately fallen and now rests with 
Michel Angelo and Savonarola in the lovely Florentine valley 
of the Arno. Among the first of American scholars, with 
rare gifts of mind and heart, he was yet a most active worker, 
— always toiling with pen or tongue or open hand of charity, 
—in court-rooms hot with the breath of tyranny, in busy 
streets or on crowded wharves, — wherever a brave word 
needed to be spoken or a brave deed to be done for oppressed 
and persecuted man. 

“Time will flail out the errors from his teachings and 
leave much precious truth from the winnowing. But his 
noble utterances for Freedom and Right, — not feebly lisped 
on velvet cushions to teach endurance to those whose feet 
are bleeding on the stony road, but words that came gushing 
forth from a heart acquainted with grief and full of sym- 
pathy for human woe, —these will go down to future ages 
to refresh and comfort many a weary and struggling soul 
in the hard battle of life. When we shall have done our 


. 
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work as well, we too may perhaps be worthy of having the 
Beatitudes read for our eulogy.” 

The Boston newspapers of the next day said that this 
reference to Parker was received with some applause mingled 
with hisses. What they did not say and what they did not 
know was, that this oration, referring to Parker and a little 
later referring to Charles Sumner in words which brought 
around the young speaker’s head a rattling storm of hisses 
and applause, marked a new departure at Harvard College 
— the reference to living issues, and to men who were promi- 
nent in the affairs of the day, in illustration of some theme 
of permanent interest. 

At that time Parker had just died, but he first came into 
my life early in my freshman year in college. In 1856 those 
of you who were familiar with his life will recall that he 
had been preaching eleven years in Boston—seven years 
in the Melodeon and four in Music Hall to his congregation 
of three thousand persons. At that time I am sure there 
were many homes of parishioners of his that were open to 
him, but there was but one minister in all Boston who would 
exchange pulpits with Parker, so that a great many houses 
that should have been open to him were closed against him. 
There was, however, in Cambridge, not far from Harvard 
College, one house, dear to many others — dear to Mr. San- 
born—the famous “ Bishop’s Palace” or the “ Apthorp 
Mansion,” where he was always welcome. There were two 
sisters there, the mother and aunt of my own dear wife, 
—the aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell Manning,— whose house 
would always be open to a man like Theodore Parker, whom 
she honored and loved. He called there one day, and she 
had told him something of the Vermont boy who was trying 
to pay his way through college, and he resolved to go and 
call on that youth at once. 

I was seated in my study in a very small, low-studded room 
at the top of a students’ boarding house in Cambridge, not 
far from the Bishop’s Palace. I heard a knock at my door, 
and in student fashion I called out in a loud voice, “ Come 


? 


in.” The response was the interesting figure of the great 
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Boston heretic. He began by apologizing for having inter- 
rupted my studies, and then said that while he was at Mrs. 
Manning’s she had told him something about me. I meant 
to say that this same Mrs. Manning, Parker’s friend, was 
once spoken of by the late Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, of 
New York, in the most complimentary way when he said, 
“T have always regarded it as great an honor to have known 
Mrs. Manning during my four years in Cambridge as to 
have graduated from Harvard itself.” Telling me that Mrs. 
Manning had spoken to him about what I was trying to 
do, Mr. Parker offered me help if at any time I should need 
to borrow or receive a gift of a little money. Like all callow 
youth, I thought I should never need it, but thanked him 
for his kindness, and after some conversation he courteously 
took his leave. But the day came,—TI shall never forget 
it, a blustering March day, Boston’s streets filled with mud. 
I had to go in the forenoon and call on Theodore Parker, 
in that study of his— you remember it, Brother Wendte — 
that study in his home in Exeter Place in Boston, where, 
surrounded by his thousands of loved volumes, he used to 
plunge in and delve as a miner would delve in a quarry for 
precious ore. He was seated at his study table, and had 
on his dressing-gown and slippers. While I was telling him 
what I was there for, he rose and, in spite of my most earnest 
protest, put on his overcoat and boots and said he was go- 
ing with me and would introduce me to the lady who 
would proffer me the loan. Pleasantly chatting on the way, 
he led me to the house of his parishioner. After he had made 
the lady and the somewhat bashful student—it would be hard 
to believe that the present speaker ever was bashful, but such 
was the case—feel at home with each other, he took his leave. 
But I then and there, through Theodore Parker’s act, learned 
my first lesson in the gospel of lowly devotion of Sir Launfal: 


“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


. 
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I tell this simply because it was my introduction to Theodore 
Parker, who was my constant friend until he left early in 1859 
on that fruitless quest for health abroad. It led to my being 
invited often to his house. The first question which he in- 
variably asked, after inquiring for my health, was, “ And how 
are my boys, Mr. Spaulding?” As a dear lady at this table 
well remembers — she was their schoolmate — my good friend 
Mrs. Wellington — Theodore Parker’s “ boys’”’ were the sons 
of two of his most beloved parishioners in West Roxbury. 
One of them was Shaw — dear Bob Shaw, we always called 
him — he sat by my side more than three years at Harvard 
— Robert Gould Shaw, immortalized in literature in that 
beautiful poem by Lowell, “Memoriae Positum” : 


“ Right in the van, 
On the red rampart’s slippery swell, 
With heart that beat a charge, he fell 
Foeward, as fits a man”; 


immortalized also in that rich, wonderful relief in bronze made 
by Saint Gaudens. Let me say as one who knows whereof he 
speaks, that there never was a better likeness of a human be- 
ing carved in bronze than Saint Gaudens’ likeness of my col- 
lege classmate, Bob Shaw, which you see in that relief. And 
Harry Russell was the other ‘“‘ boy”;—our dear Colonel 
Henry Sturgis Russell, who acquired great honors as a soldier 
and officer, but was greater, as many of our men have been, as 
a victor in peace. At the time of his death in 1905, he was 
Boston’s chief fire commissioner; a man unbribed, pure and 
clean as any Civil Service reformer of the land could desire 
during all the years that he held that high position, and to-day 
loved and mourned by every fireman of the city of Boston 
who ever had any dealings with him. These were the men. 
I do not think any minister ever had any boys of whom he 
could be prouder than Theodore Parker was of those two 
classmates of mine! So that I always was glad to say to Mr. 
Parker, ‘“‘ Shaw and Russell are well and are doing well.” 
And now I come to my last reminiscence. It was on one 
of those Sunday evenings that have been spoken of here. I 
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was frequently Mr. Parker’s guest on a Sunday, and took 
tea with him. At the time which I recall, it was Mr. Parker’s 
custom to have his parishioners come together, not to meet 
distinguished,—or, you would almost think, after what Mr. 
Sanborn has said of them, extinguished Southerners,—but 
rather to listen to his reading from some recent. scientific 
book, or to listen while he spoke to them concerning some 
forms of natural science which had deeply engrossed his at- 
tention. But there was a quiet hour between the supper and 
the assembling of the friends. It was Mr. Parker’s invariable 
custom to say, as soon as tea was over, “ Come, Mr. Spaul- 
ding.” Taking his hand, I would go into the large unlighted 
parlor, and in the dusk sit down at the piano and play to him 
some of the old hymn tunes that he had always loved— 
“Balerma” or “Brattle Street” or “ Dundee,’ or perhaps 
some movement from a Beethoven sonata or a Mozart mass; 
and with bowed head the great preacher was holding com- 
munion with that Infinite Presence to whom he prayed in 
secret as well as in public. Sometimes I felt—and, Brother 
Wendte, I feel it more keenly to-day than ever—almost as 
if I had been privileged to be nearer to Parker as a reverent 
worshiper than any other human being ever was. It was 
almost as if one of the disciples of the Nazarene, James or 
John, had been permitted to go with the Master to some of 
those hillsides of Galilee where Jesus held communion with 
his Father and his God—a communion on the part of Theodore 
Parker which was preparing him, as he looked up, to be 
stronger to lift his brethren up;—preparing him for that ser- 
vice of whith Miss Alcott so beautifully said, ‘‘ Theodore 
Parker’s service is that of a valiant Greatheart, leading pil- 
grims onward to the Eternal city.” (Applause.) 
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Rev. Dr. WenpTE.—We will have one short address more, 
an address of sentiment rather than of reminiscence; but be- 
fore I call on the gentleman, I will read you some verses sent 
by one of the friends of Theodore Parker, one that you love 
to honor, now in his eighty-ninth year, Mr. Rufus Leighton, 
whose skillful fingers took down so many of Parker’s prayers 
and sermons, and who afterwards was his editor and publisher, 
and in his old age remains loyal to him. 


PoULMebY KUPFUS LEIGHTON 


THLOUORE PAKKER 


ONCE in an age there comes a man so grand, 
And yet so modest, plain, and true, 

The heedless world can hardly understand 
His wondrous power to dare and do. 


Our leader, firm of faith in God and man, 
And firm of will to serve the right, 

On time-worn creeds and forms pronounced his ban, 
And put the baneful things to flight. 


In his great cosmos of the universe 
He found no fierce and angry God, 

But man’s best friend, to bless, and not to curse, 
Who ruled by love and not by rod. 


The churchmen lifted up their hands and raged ; 
With pious self-conceit they swelled, 

Nor was their bitter wrath at all assuaged 
That direful Evil he expelled. 


They called him most unchristian names — in vain ; 
That earnest voice they could not still, 

That high-aspiring soul they could not chain, 
Nor curb that free and dauntless will. 
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Friends gathered round him, came in eager throngs, 
And filled the spacious halls, to hear 
His stern rebuke of most inhuman wrongs, 
Or welcome words of hope and cheer. 


Out from the storehouse of his fertile mind, 
Enriched by Time’s most precious lore, 

His choicest fruits he culled to serve mankind — 
Rare gifts from his exhaustless store. 


He preached to us a simple form of life, 
Of honor, truth, and faithfulness ; 
Urged us to shun Ambition’s lures and strife, 
And Passion’s fierce and wild excess. 


His love of Nature filled his heart with joy, 
It blossomed out in speech and prayer ; 
In her domain he was again a boy, 
And life was most exceeding fair. 


A generous friend was he to all in need, 

t A wise adviser, sure and sane, 

A good Samaritan in word and deed ; 
None ever sought his aid in vain. 


Unmoved by shafts of malice, deftly shot, 
Year after year he firmly stood — 
Unharmed by hate of those who knew him not — 
For human rights and brotherhood 


Since his translation, fifty years have passed, 
His hostile foes have met their doom ; 
Time brings his tardy recompense at last, 
And writes these words upon his tomb : — 


‘Thou faithful servant of the Lord, well done ! 


Of blameless life, thy heart was pure, 
Thy work was brave, thy laurels fairly won ; 
Thy name and fame are now secure. 
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“ Among the noblest of the human race 
Who greatly loved and served mankind, 
The world accords to thee an honored place 
Where all thy virtues are enshrined.” 


Rey. Dr. WENDTE. — Now I will call upon the last speaker, 
a man of free mind, who represents an Orthodox community 
— Rev. Mr. Farren, Pastor of South Acton Congregational 
Church, South Acton, Mass. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF REV. MERRITT A. FARREN. 


Although one who comes from different traditions from 
most of you, to whom Theodore Parker was scarcely more 
than a name in my childhood days, I have come to love him 
with as devout passion as that which burns in the heart of 
the most enthusiastic Parkerite here gathered. To me he 
has been a spiritual father. As I have listened to-day to those 
who knew and loved this prophet of righteousness, the tears 
have come unbidden to my eyes and my heart has sung for 
joy. It has been to me a day of rare delight to meet in fel- 
lowship with those who sincerely admire and, I trust, love 
Theodore Parker. 

When I first came into contact with Parker’s thought and 
life and work, the one thing that impressed itself on my mind 
was the oft-expressed and wellnigh universally held judg- 
ment that Theodore Parker was simply and only an iconoclast, 
a man who lived with the avowed purpose of destroying other 
men’s faith, The more I read and understood Parker the 
more was I convinced that such a judgment was unwarranted 
and false. For a decade my heart has been protesting against 
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the wrong done to Parker, and to his religious views. His 
work as a destructive critic was carried only so far as it was 
necessary to enable men to distinguish between the perma- 
nent and the transient in religion. It should be said to his 
everlasting credit that his work was mainly constructive. 

So interested did I become in Theodore Parker that I sought 
ways and means of learning all I could about him, his haunts, 
his friends, his tools. I made various pilgrimages to West 
Roxbury, to see his then delapidated and neglected meeting- 
house, — now restored through the efforts of Edward Everett 
Hale and others,—and to Brook Farm, the communal ex- 
periment in which Parker was much interested. Some of his 
personal friends I sought out and interrogated, with con- 
siderable satisfaction. Most of all did I want to see that 
splendid collection of thirteen thousand volumes that com- 
prised his library, which, at his request, passed at the death 
of Mrs. Parker to the city of Boston. Twice have I gone into 
the stack of the Public Library at Copley Square and ex- 
amined those thought-treasures. There did I find books in 
many languages, covering a multitude of subjects, and show- 
ing the wide range of Parker’s scholarship and the cosmo- 
politan breadth of his sympathies. I noted particularly his 
practice of underscoring the passages he enjoyed or with 
which he found himself in agreement of thought. As I passed 
from the theological and historical works to a considerable 
collection of the poetical, I found he had continued to use 
the pencil in marking lines that reflected his own sentiments. 
Here were the finest passages underscored in Keats, Pope, 
Robert and Mrs. Browning, Wordsworth and others. Parker’s 
favorites among Keats’s poems were “ Endymion,” “Ode to 
a Nightingale,” ‘“‘ Ode to a Grecian Urn,” “ Eve of St. Agnes,” 


‘“ Sonnets,’ “Sleep and Poetry,” and several more. In his 
copy of Pope the following poems were marked : “ Essay on 
Criticism,” “ Rape of the Lock,” “ The Universal Prayer.” 


Comparatively few lines were used in indicating his prefer- 
ences in the “Essay on Man.” Robert Browning’s “ Para- 
celsus”’ and “ Pippa Passes” claimed his attention to a con- 
siderable degree. In Mrs. Browning’s poems the “ Sonnets 
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from the Portuguese” spoke directly to his loving heart. Of 
all the British poets Wordsworth, it would seem by his gener- 
ous use of the pencil, was his chief delight. The volume is 
literally marked from beginning to end. It would be useless 
to attenpt to catalogue his favorites, they are so numerous. 
To name but a single one, — ‘‘ The Excursion,” with its more 
than one hundred and thirty closely printed pages, — its scores 
of marked passages reveal how keenly and genuinely Parker 
loved Nature in all her moods. Never up to that day had I 
suspected that this ‘““Orson of parsons,’ who struck such 
Thorlike blows against human slavery, intemperance, war, and 
ecclesiastical despotism, — a true son of the stern Puritan, — 
had spent days and nights in the company of the sweet singers 
of English song. Familiar as I was with Parker’s published 
“Prayers’”’ I was scarcely prepared for the revelation that 
came to me that August day six years ago: that this man at 
heart was a poet; that beneath his rugged exterior was a heart 
that beat as tenderly and as warmly as a woman’s. 

From that day to this I have longed for some one to portray 
that other Theodore Parker that the world has known so 
little about—the Parker who was gracious, tender-hearted, 
winsome and sweet-spirited. Men have told us oft how he 
“hated”; it is time that all men should know also how he 
loved. I am convinced that the preacher of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society thrilled men not so much by 
sermonic utterances, great and wonderful as they were, as 
when he opened his great, burdened heart to God, and, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, sought the Divine wisdom, 
strength, and love, for his people and himself. Men and 
women have told me that they went to hear Parker’s tender, 
devotional, uplifting prayers more than to hear his eloquent 
sermons. What a testimony was that! Verily it is true 
that whereas Parker had the virile intellect of a strong man, 
he likewise had the tender and sympathetic heart of an 
affectionate woman. Rarely has there appeared among the 
sons of men one so lavish with his time, his strength, his 
sympathies for every just cause, for any oppressed soul. Few 
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have deserved more at the hands of good men and received 
less. 

It is a fair question to ask at this anniversary time—Has 
Theodore Parker really come to his own after these fifty 
years since his spirit took flight? Among a limited number 
of theological liberals it may be answered, Yes; but among 
the church-going masses, conservative, and either strongly 
prejudiced against or ignorant of the man, the answer must 
be, No. There is yet a stiff bit of work to be done before 
Theodore Parker will be recognized as a nineteenth-century 
prophet of God in whom was incarnated the truth-loving, 
compassionate spirit of the Man of Nazareth. (Applause.) 


HYMN 


These things shall be! a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free ; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 

When all the earth is paradise. 
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There shall be no more sin, no shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die ; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 
J. A. Symonds 


Rev. Dr. WENDTE.—I am sure you will be glad to know 
that the collection this morning for the purchase of the West 
Roxbury Meeting-house. once occupied by Theodore Parker, 
amounted to $78.00. You will also be glad to know that 
on the one hundredth anniversary of Parker’s birth, in the 
name of the Free Religious Association of America a wreath 
will be laid upon his grave in Florence, while some sixty pil- 
grims from America will come two days afterwards and 
hold a brief service there of commemoration. 

Finally, friends, I think you will agree with me that we 
have had a rich and inspiring meeting, which has grown 
more tender and precious as the hours have gone on. 

We will now consider this meeting adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


Il. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of relig- 
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emphasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to 
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and nothing in the hame or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as 
limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief,— or as defining the 
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ion or belief,—or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of every rational being. Any per- 
son desiring to co-operate with the Association shall be considered a member, with 
full right to speak in its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be 
necessary to give him a title to vote,— provided, also, that those thus entitled may at 
any time confer the privilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not 
pertaining to the management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, an Assistant-Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall 
be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, 
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the business aid interests of the Association in the interim of its meetings. They 
shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list 
of Vice-Presidents, between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston 
on Thursday of what is known as “Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such 
sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s 
previous notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be 
caliea by the Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as 
may seem to them desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association 
by a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amend- 
ment has been given with the cal! for the meeting. 
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Joun L. WHITING CAROLINE H. Hutmposro 


HENRY BERKOWITZ 
1902 EDWARD CUMMINGS 
1903 Mrs. W. H. CAssIE 
1904 FRANK S. C. WICKS 


1883. FREDERIC MAy HOLLAND 
CLARA M. BISBEE 
PAs jan WILCOX. 


1884 CORNELIUS WELLINGTON 1905 ALBION A. PERRY 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON CHARLES F. CARTER 
ABBIE BUFFUM Joun Haynes HOLMES 
SETH HUNT 1906 CHARLES W. WENDTE 

1885 W. A. Rust 1907 ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
Pua@pe M. KENDALL Fanny Larcom WELLS 


1908 JOHN FRETWELL 
SAM WALTER Foss 
1909 GEORGE CLARKE Cox 
DANIEL Roy FREEMAN 


DANIEL G. CRANDON 
1886 ANNA D. HALLOWELL 
JoHN W. CHADWICK 


Miss A. A. BRIGHAM Grace Harr 
FRED W. GRIFFIN 1910 CHARLES W. Casson 
Mary F. EASTMAN 1911 GEORGE GROVER MILLS 


1887. Epwin D. MEAD Mary J. BUCHANAN 
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ORIGINAL MEMBERS 


*,%* In addition to the officers elected at the first meeting, May 30, 1867, 
the following persons at the same time signified their desire to be members : 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Joun T. SARGENT 
MARSHALL G. KIMBALL 
James N. BuFFUM 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE 
HENRY DAMON 

SARAH R. HATHAWAY 
J. F. CARTER 

G. S. LANGTON 

F. V. SMITH 

Mrs. F. V. SMITH 
Davip B. Morry 
ALMIRA B. MOREY 

D. F. GopDARD 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT 
Henry W. Brown 
HARRIET R. BROWN 
CHARLES C. BURLEIGH 
OLIVER JOHNSON 
CAROLINE H, DALL 
FRANCIS TIFFANY 

S. GRIFFITS MORGAN 
HENRY BLANCHARD 


Concord, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Coldwater, Mich. 


“ “ 


Malden, Mass. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Worcester, Mass. 

“ “ 
Florence, Mass. 
New York City. 
Boston, Mass. 

West Newton, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Free Religious Association of 


America 


Tue Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
25, and Friday, May 26, 1911. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Boston, Thursday, May 25, 1911. 

The Forty - fourth Annual Business Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association of America was held this afternoon, in 
the upper hall of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. 
The meeting was called to order at 3 o’clock by President 
Wendte, who made brief introductory remarks. 

The report of the Forty-third Annual Business Meeting 
was read by the Secretary, and was declared accepted. 

The Treasurer of the Association read his report for the 
year 1910-1911, showing the balance on hand at its close to 
be $3217.93. The report was declared accepted. 

In a short address suggested by the report of the Treasurer, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer urged a wider promulgation by the 
Association of the fundamental principles of social service. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary was read by that 
officer, and was declared approved. 

Miss Grace Hart, of the Luncheon Committee, reported 
that all arrangements for the Festival session had been made, 
and that the applications for tickets were likely to exceed the 
seating capacity of the dining-hall. 

It was voted to postpone until later in the meeting the 
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report of the Nominating Committee, in order that a forth- 
coming motion regarding the future work of the Association 
might be discussed by several members who, on account of 
appointments elsewhere, could not remain till the meeting 
adjourned. 

After preliminary remarks by Mr. George Clarke Cox, it 
was moved by him *‘that a Committee of three, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, be named to propose plans for making 
more definite and extended the work of the Association, these 
plans conceivably to extend to changes in the organic laws of 
the Association.” The motion was seconded in a forceful 
speech by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, and after some dis- 
cussion was voted by the Association. Messrs. Cox, Casson, 
Freeman, and Rothschild were successively called upon by the 
Chair to express their ideas as to what definite new work the 
Association might attempt, but all the gentlemen deemed that 
the matter needed further consideration before any programme 
could be formulated. The President announced that he would 
name the Committee later. [At a subsequent date the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed: Mr. George Clarke Cox, of 
Cambridge, Chatrman,; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of New 
York; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston.] 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then read 
by Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox. It was accepted, and the Secretary 
was requested to cast one ballot for the entire list as pre- 
sented, the persons nominated being thus unanimously elected 
as the officers of the Association for the year 1911-1912. 
(Tor list of officers, see this pamphlet, page 4.) 

Voted: ‘Fhat Mr. Albert S. Parsons and Mr, J. A. J. 
Wilcox be the Nominating Committee for 1912-1913. 

Voted: That Mr. Albert S. Parsons be the Auditor of the 
Association for the year 1911-1912. 

Adjourned, to convene at Ford Hall, Boston, May 26, 
IQII, at 10 o'clock A.M. 

WititrAm H. HAmMLEn, 


Secretary. 
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PRE ASURER'S REPORT, 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from last year’s account . 
Membership fees and contributions 
Collection at Convention 
Festival tickets 
Interest 


EXPENSES 
Advertising . 
Flowers 


Contribution to Biend of he Theodore 


Parker Meeting-house . : 
Miscellaneous printing and stationery 
Incidental expenses of Convention 
Contribution to Congress of Liberal 

Religions, including delegates’ ex- 

penses . 

Caterer ne he 
Reporting and typewriting . 


Printing (including mailing of NSE 


Report) 
Expenses of speakers 
President’s expenses . 
Secretary’s expenses . 
Treasurer’s expenses . 


Balance on hand, May 25, 1911 


IQIO-IQII 


$3755.18 
118.50 
79.00 
141.00 


LES hd 


287.72 
16.00 
4.25 
9.35 
4.84 


991.29 
. $3217.93 


J. A. J. Witcox, Treasurer. 


I have examined the foregoing and find it correct and 


properly vouched. 


ALBERT S. Parsons, Azdztor. 


Boston, May 25, 1911. 
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SECRETARY'S REPOR Tages 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Free Religious 
Association of America: 

Since the adjournment of its last Annual Business Meet- 
ing, which was held at 3 Joy Street, Boston, May 26, 1910, 
the Association has held its Forty-third Annual Convention 
and two meetings of its Board of Directors. 

The Convention was held Friday, May 27, in the halls of 
the Parker Memorial Building, Boston. The session of the 
morning convened in the upper auditorium, known as Parker 
Memorial Hall; that of the afternoon in the lower audience- 
room, known as Parker Fraternity Hall. Both sessions were 
largely attended. 

The year being Theodore Parker’s centenary it was thought 
to be particularly fitting that the Free Religious Association, 
above all others, should pay honor to his life and teachings, 
and that the meetings should be held in the building dedicated 
to his memory. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the Association’s 
retiring President, presided over the morning session; Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., its incoming President, over that 
of the afternoon. The addresses of the morning were made 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., Kev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

The aftérnoon session assembled at one o'clock. After an 
hour spent at the luncheon-tables, President Wendte called 
the meeting to order and made an introductory address. Ad- 
dresses followed by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Hamilton (President of Tufts College), Rev. Dr. James De 
Normandie, Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, Rev, Henry G. 
Spaulding, and Rev. Merritt A. Farren. Interspersed between 
these addresses were read a greeting from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, an ode by Rev. John Haynes Holmes (read by him- 
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self), messages from Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Dr. Felix Adler, Rev. J. B. Weston (of the Christian 
Biblical Institute, Defiance, Ohio), Principal H. Chandra 
Maitra, of Calcutta, and Benoyendra Nath Sen, of Calcutta, 
and a poem by Mr. Rufus B. Leighton (read by President 
Wendte). The adjournment was at 4.30 o’clock. Almost 
the entire assembly remained until that hour. 

The full proceedings of the day were published in pamphlet 
form, and copies were sent gratis to members of the Associ- 
ation and to many of its friends. Later, about five hundred 
copies were mailed to as many clergymen known to be affiliated 
with liberal societies, who were thought to be interested in 
the aims and purposes of the Association. The pamphlet, 
containing 117 large pages, was edited and arranged by Mr. 
James H. West, a member of the Association’s present Board 
of Directors. His work therein has received considerable and 
well-deserved praise. 

In our Annual Report of a year ago it was mentioned that 
the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, was planning to hold 
in that city a convention of religious liberals, and that he 
desired the co-operation of this Association. Our Board of 
Directors seconded Mr. Jones’s appeal, and voted that a sum 
not to exceed two hundred and fifty dollars be donated from 
our treasury toward the expenses of said convention. Mr. 
Jones also enlisted the active support of three of this Asso- 
ciation’s officers, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
and Rev. Dr. Charles W. Wendte, each of whom delivered 
several addresses at the meetings. The convention was held 
in various churches and halls in Chicago, from November 13 
to 17 inclusive, and from first to last was wholly a memorial 
to Theodore Parker. As an illustration of the extensive 
scale on which it was conducted may be cited the programme 
of the opening day, Tuesday, November 13, when in twelve 
Chicago churches and halls discourses were delivered in honor 
of the great theologian and reformer. If time permitted, the 
full programme of the four days’ convention would be given 
in this report. To review the themes presented, and the 
names of the speakers, would deepen our admiration for the 
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men and women who planned and carried into effect this suc- 
cessful convention. 

The old criticism, old as the Association itself, and charged 
against it many times in the course of its history, namely, that 
it fails in duty because it neither undertakes any practical 
work nor lends its voice to any special social movement, has 
been heard again during the past year. In refuting this 
charge no new argument is advanced. We simply repeat 
what on our platform and in our publications has been said a 
hundred times before — that the Association, having so far as 
possible pursued the objects named in its Constitution, should 
not be censured because it has not pursued other objects not 
named therein. Herein lies the scope of the Association’s 
endeavors: 1) “To encourage the scientific study of religion 
and ethics.” 2) “ To advocate freedom in religion.” 3) “To 
increase fellowship in spirit.” 4) “To emphasize the suprem- 
acy of practical morality in all the relations of life.” 5) “To 
encourage the organization of Jocal societies or free churches 
on the basis of free, spiritual, and universal religion.” 

Are these objects worth encouraging, or are they not? 
Has this Association pursued any of them, or has it not? 
It is hardly possible for the critics of the Association to 
review its history and not admit that it has labored steadily 
for the second, third, and fourth‘of its objects, and that in 
these departments of its work its influence has been wide- 
spread and important. They must admit, also, that the Asso- 
ciation has endeavored to compass its fifth object, the forma- 
tion of local societies, etc., etc. On this branch of effort it 
expended, im the years between 1880 and 1890, considerable 
labor, time, and money. The men and women who undertook 
that work possessed the requisite ability and enthusiasm, yet 
the results were such that a renewal of it has never been 
deemed expedient. 

There remains therefore only one of the Association’s ob- 
jects toward which it has made no systematic effort. It has 
never attempted the scientific study of religion. Under the 
Association’s auspices many discourses have been delivered 
which have been scientific studies of the subject, but many 
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others that have been given from its platform have merited a 
reverse designation. For having omitted a larger expression 
of this part of its expected work, censure is seen to be unjust 
when the case is fairly stated. Hitherto among our member- 
ship, comprising as it has men and women of varying religions, 
“scientific method’ has been somewhat of a bugbear. Rather 
than to have interest in the Association slacken and its num- 
bers diminish, that vexed phrase has been kept in abeyance, 
and emphasis has been laid on freedom in religion, fellowship 
in spirit, and the supremacy of morality in all the relations of 
life. That is what has been. At the present time the sci- 
entific method is accepted more widely, and within the circle 
of this Association the old mistrust of the phrase has well- 
nigh disappeared. It may therefore be expected that in a 
future not very far ahead this hitherto almost unattempted 
part of the Association's rightful work will be undertaken. 
But why should an Association which has compassed its 
chief objects talk of entering upon new work? Ought it not 
rather to acknowledge that it is becoming a superfluous organ- 
ization, and adopt measures for its dissolution? These ques- 
tions have been lately advanced by some of the Association’s 
strongest friends and supporters; but to those who for many 
years have been within its executive circle they have a familiar 
sound. Probably during the past decade there has been no 
member of our Board of Directors who has not at times 
argued along the same lines. Even as far back as 1892 it 
began to be hinted that the work of the Association was 
nearly completed. In that year, in observance of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, President William J. Potter delivered an 
address in which he reviewed its past and commented on its 
probable future. The World’s First Parliament of Religions 
was then organizing. To Mr. Potter it was a sign of the 
times most remarkable and auspicious. Its bright forecast 
caused him to exclaim: “ Surely, the religious world is mov- 
ing; and it would almost seem as if our occupation as an 
Association were gone!’’ Many parliaments of religion have 
been held since then, not only in the United States, but in 
Europe also, Other influences have likewise been working 
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for the freedom of religious thought and expression; so that 
to-day, with a stronger emphasis than Mr. Potter employed, 
we say, “Surely the religious world is moving, and it would 
almost seem as if our occupation as an Association were 
gone.” Still, the hour of its dissolution does not arrive. 
The margin of usefulness between “almost” and “quite” 
gone continues broad enough to justify its further existence. 
Subjects still present themselves which on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association are sure to receive fuller and 
freer consideration than would be accorded elsewhere. When 
this ceases to be true the Association will gladly retire from 
the field; but the end is not yet. 

Those who observe the signs of the times cannot fail to 
notice how frequently in these latter days the subject of 
religion is discussed by men and women outside the clerical 
profession, notably by the class termed educators. Equally 
noticeable and vastly significant are the new definitions in 
accordance with which most of these discussions proceed. 
In an address lately delivered in Boston by an educator of 
international reputation, Religion is defined as “ good will to 
man stimulated by some lofty conception as to human des- 
tiny.” And this definition does not stand alone. Others as 
broad and humanistic greet us day by day from the platform 
and from the printed page. Many of them are simply syn- 
onymous with truth, love, and righteousness. That these 
new definitions are becoming so widely accepted indicates the 
changed attitude in which mankind is beginning to study the 


” 


problem of life. 

The Association has lost by death since its last annual 
meeting seven members, each of whom has been prominent 
in its work and councils. Never before in a single year has 
the “ fatal asterisk ”’ so frequently marked our calendar. 


October 17, 1910, died Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The date 
of her birth, the number of her years, her natural endow- 
ments, her achievements in literature, her labors for social 
betterment, nor any other part of the story of her well- 
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rounded life, need here be told. In her ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
and in the biographies of her that are sure to be written, may 
be found the full portrayal of her brilliant career. Mrs. Howe 
was not elected a Vice-President of this Association until 
1900, although her interest in it dates back consideraby fur- 
ther, possibly to the time of its founding in 1867; but from 
1898 onward she seldom failed to attend its yearly festivals. 
In 1899, besides making an address, she contributed at the 
request of Mrs. Cheney the hymn entitled ‘‘ Raphael’s Saint 
Cecilia at Bologna,’”’ the first stanza of which reads : 


“A challenge of celestial art 
Doth through the ether fall, 
And like a well-tuned harp, my heart 
Makes answer to the call.” 


At our festivals of 1900, I90I, 1902, and 1905, she came to 
us, and on each of these occasions she made a brief address. 
The festival of 1906 she was unable to attend, but sent a 
letter of regret, The 1907 and 1908 festivals were graced 
by her presence and her greetings. In March of the latter 
year (Sunday, the 22d) she delivered, under the auspices of 
this Association, in the audience-hall of the Twentieth Cent- 
ury Club, the closing lecture in our special course of that 
year. The subject for that day, ‘Religious Progress in the 
Last Two Generations,” received double presentation, Colonel 
Higginson speaking through the first half of the meeting, and 
Mrs. Howe speaking through the latter half. It wasa notable 
occasion, and it dates almost the last set address that Mrs. 
Howe ever delivered. 

At our Theodore Parker Commemoration, held May 27, 
1910, Mrs. Howe was unable to be present owing to the cel- 
ebration of her birthday, which, in her home circle, was being 
observed at the same time. Her greeting to the Association 
on that occasion was printed in full in our Annual Report for 
last year. A few lines of it are repeated here: “The great 
services rendered by Theodore Parker to the religious thought 
of Christendom are now too widely recognized to need any 
indorsement of mine. Yet I love to remember that in my 


i) 
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youth I placed the joy of hearing him at the head of all my 
delights.” 

It is a memory that will linger long in this Association — 
that of Mrs. Howe as she appeared before it from time to 
time during the years just sketched. Her garb, her smile, 
her voice, her weight of years, the reverence paid to her by 
all—these combine to form a treasured picture, a lasting 
remembrance. 


Upon the organization of this Association in 1867 there 
came to it from Lynn a number of men and women whose 
service through the subsequent years has been terminated 
only by death. Among this group was Miss Helen M. Ireson, 
who died in February last. As a member of our Board of 
Directors Miss Ireson had served two terms of four years 
each, her first election to that office being in 1874, the last in 
1887. During the civil war, in answer to the call from the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, Miss Ireson volunteered her services 
as a teacher of Negro youth. The school which she taught was 
on the historic Old Fort Plantation, six miles from Beaufort, 
South Carolina. Here she remained until sickness obliged 
her to discontinue her labors. Miss Ireson was one of the 
Association’s Patron Members. She was a regular attendant 
at its meetings, and she never ceased to render in its behalf 
whatever service she could. 


Died January 18, 1911, Mrs. Sara C. Bull. Mrs. Bull 
through two terms of four years each was a member of our 
Board of Diréctors. Her first election to that office was in 
1897; the second in 1906, the latter term expiring at our 
last annual meeting. Besides the work assigned her as a 
member of our Executive Committee, Mrs. Bull frequently 
invited members of this Association who came from a dis- 
tance, and who desired to remain hereabout during our Con- 
vention days, to accept the hospitality of her home in Cam- 
bridge. Also to her generosity, in part, must be credited the 
success of the notable series of Cambridge Conferences which 
were planned and conducted by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 1896 to 
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1898, just prior to his election as President of this Associa- 
tion ; for it was in the Studio Building, a part of her estate, 
that these Conferences were held. On account of impaired 
health Mrs. Bull was unable to meet with us during the past 
two years, but in the days when her presence here was a 
familiar one she took a deep interest in the Association and 
was an efficient worker in its behalf. 


February 27, 1911, died Mr. Sam Walter Foss, a member 
of the Association’s present Board of Directors. During 
the past twelve years Mr. Foss was accustomed to attend 
our festivals, to which he several times contributed an ad- 
dress or an original poem suited to our theme for the day. 
Earnest, broad-minded, and generous, he was a welcome pres- 
ence wherever he appeared. To condense his qualities into a 
brief sentence we should say that he was at once a poet and 
a man of the world. In 1898 he was elected librarian of 
Somerville’s Public Library, which office he continued to hold 
until his death. His administrative ability, and his efforts 
which resulted in the extension of certain library privileges, 
won for him high praise, and he was looked upon as one of 
the foremost librarians in the State. His poems, meanwhile, 
were giving him a yet broader reputation. In them he so un- 
mistakably expresses his philosophical and religious views 
that almost any page may be quoted to show him as he really 
was. Take for instance a few lines from “ The Higher Cat- 
echism”’ which he brought to us at our festival of 1901 : 


«“ What is the world’s true Bible? ‘Tis the highest thought 
of man, 
The thought distilled from ages since the dawn of thought 
began. 
And each age adds its word thereto, some psalm or promise 
sweet — 
And the canon is unfinished and forever incomplete. 


“ There is no bourne, no ultimate. The very farthest star 
But rims a sea of other stars that stretches just as far. 
There ’s no beginning and no end. As in the ages gone, 
The greatest joy of joys shall be the joy of going on.” 
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And this also, the first stanza of “ The House by the Side 
of the Road”: 
«There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the peace of their self-content ; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their path 
Where the highways never ran ; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.”’ 


That is where he lived, and such a man he was. The latch- 
string was always out, the calls of the world incessant. It 
is thought that hard work and long hours made too deep a 
mark and induced the untimely end, for he died in his fifty- 
second year. We had hoped that he might long continue 
a fellow-worker with us in this Association. Unwillingly we 
relinquish him; proudly and tenderly we enshrine him in 
mem Ory. 


Those of us whose recollections go back to the early days 
of the Association remember how prominent and efficient in 
its councils were Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Underwood. 
Mr. Underwood still lives, and his name still gives strength 
to our list of Vice-Presidents ; but Mrs. Underwood, after 
years of suffering, passed away March 16, in her seventy- 
third year. It was during the period when the /zdex was the 
official organ of the Association (1880-1886, with Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Potter as its editors) that the Underwoods’ 
chief services’ were rendered. Throughout those years Mrs. 
Underwood contributed to its columns many special articles 
and a considerable number of poems. These if bound to- 
gether would make one or more volumes of goodly size. The 
titles of a few of her articles, culled at random from a long 
list, are: “The Joy of Living,” “Hymns to Order s9@ur 
Holidays,” ‘*Sympathies and Antipathies,” ‘The New Evan- 
gelists,’ “The Springs of Purpose and Pursuit,” etc., etc. 
Work other than literary was also performed by her in behalf 
of the Association in those years. She was frequently ap- 
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pointed on committees, and she also helped to make success- 
ful the Association's social gatherings. 

Upon the discontinuance of the /zdex the Underwoods ac- 
cepted the position of managers and editors of a religious and 
philosophical journal about to be started in Chicago. This 
journal they had the honor of naming, and 7%e Open Court, 
which title they gave it, and which it still bears, has always 
been thought a piece of apt origination. Their labors in this 
field, although widely noted and commended, were soon ter- 
minated owing to untoward circumstances, and they were 
obliged to establish themselves elsewhere. In 1897 they 
made their home in Quincy, Illinois, where, on the editorial 
staff of the Quincy /ournal, Mr. Underwood has ever since 
that date been an influential writer. On the same staff Mrs. 
Underwood has also been employed. Besides the literary 
work already mentioned, Mrs. Underwood was the author of 
two volumes, the first entitled ‘“ Heroines of Free Thought,” 
published in 1876, the second entitled * Automatic Writing,’ 
published in 1895. She was also a contributor to several of 


’ 


the leading newspapers and magazines of the country. 
Mrs. Underwood had an intense liking for Boston and _ for 
and she knew 


Boston people. She never found elsewhere 
the whole country, East, West, North, and South — another 
city that so strongly held her admiration ; and she has left on 
record that among her Boston memories those were the dear- 
est that clustered around Theodore Parker’s Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society and the Free Religious Association. 
In parting from Mrs. Underwood we recognize with gratitude 
her years of faithful and efficient service, and we enter on our 


records this brief memorial of her. 


arly in the present month, at Hempstead, Texas, died Dr. 
Edmund Montgomery, who from 1886 to 1894 was one of 
this Association’s Vice-Presidents. During those years he was 
a powerful contributor to the /nzdex, the official organ of the 
Association, and his articles therein attracted the attention 
of many scientific and philosophic thinkers in America and 
Europe. He was born in Edinburg, Scotland, in 1835. His 
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childhood from the age of four to nine was lived in Paris. 
When nine years old he was taken to Germany, where, at 
Frankfort, Heidelberg, Berlin, Bonn, and Wurzburg, he was 
educated. From 1860 to 1863 he was lecturer on Physiology 
in St. Thomas Hospital, London. From 1863 to 1869 he 
practiced medicine at Madeira, at Mentonne, and at Rome. 
In the latter year, with a competence, he retired from active 
professional life to give his whole attention to science. In 
1871 he bought the Liendo Plantation, in Texas, which place 
became his permanent home. His wife, a sculptor of high 
rank, was the grand-niece of Marshal Ney, of France. 

On his Texas plantation, Dr. Montgomery’s first seven 
years were devoted to biological research; no writing at all. 
His works are said to be in all the great libraries of the world. 
Some of them are written in English, others of them in Ger- 
man. He wrote on ‘ Theories of Knowledge,” “Our Ideas 
of Time and Space,” “The Formation of So-called Cells,” 
«Vital Organization,’ “The Dual Aspect of Life,” and kin- 
dred subjects. 

In the philosophical papers of his later years, Dr. Mont- 
gomery’s chief contention is that the doctrine of evolution as 
hitherto expounded by its leading exponents has no ethical 
bearings ; and that the “ mechanical fallacy,” as he terms it, 
must give way to a doctrine that shall place free causation 
above that of fatalistic necessity. 

Dr. Montgomery was never present at our meetings. He 
is described by Mr. Benjamin F. Underwood, who has kindly 
furnished the Secretary with the facts here given, as “a hand- 
some man of impressive bearing, courtly, courteous, and 
brilliant.” 


Died May 9, 1911, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, at the’ 
age of eighty-seven years. 

Of the many societies that now are paying tribute to 
Colonel Higginson’s memory, least of all does the Free Re- 
ligious Association require to be told the story of his life. 
He has been present at more of its councils, has presided 
over more of its festivals, and has delivered more addresses 
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from its platform, than has any other person. When the 
Association was organized in 1867 he was elected a member 
of its Executive Committee; and from that date until the 
hour of his death he held office continuously as the Associ- 
ation’s President or Vice-President, or as a member of. its 
Board of Directors. So many times has hé addressed us, 
and so completely has he expressed himself on these occa- 
sions, that his biographer need examine no other documents 
than those of this Association to ascertain his position on the 
ethical and religious questions of his day. Merely to give 
the list of these addresses would extend this report beyond a 
reasonable limit. Among those of wide circulation, one may 
be especially mentioned, entitled “The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions.”’ Besides being published in the Ad¢/antic Monthly 
and in the /zdex, it has appeared in tract form, running 
through two editions, and recent calls for it would probably 
have exhausted a third edition. 

To have the name of Colonel Higginson on our yearly pro- 
gramme was sufficient assurance that there would be a good 
attendance ; and for him to accept our invitation to preside 
at the yearly festivals was always considered a piece of good 
fortune, for he was the ideal presiding officer at the festive 
board. The tact, wit, and kindliness that he showed on these 
occasions, also his grace of manner, has never quite been 
equaled by others who have served us in that capacity, though 
the Association has had many presiding officers of highest ex- 
cellence. Whenever Colonel Higginson was pledged to speak 
at these festivals, our members came with an expectancy 
which they knew would be realized. On one occasion his 
name was the last on the programme. Captain Robert Adams, 
who presided, explained on introducing him that the arrange- 
ment was not, as some might think, a misplacement, but that 
the committee had learned by experience that people would 
wait for Colonel Higginson, and therefore he had been re- 
served until the end. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, minister, abolitionist, sol- 
dier, orator, legislator, teacher, historian, essayist, novelist, 
poet, publicist, philanthropist, champion of woman — to ad- 
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equately sketch in a few paragraphs the man who justly 
attained these titles is an impossible task. The full story of 
his life will in time be given to the world. He should have 
for a biographer, if it were possible, one as large-minded and 
as many-sided as himself. 

Regarding Colonel Higginson’s advocacy of religious and 
political freedom, two incidents in his career may appropriately 
be inserted in this report. At that famous first meeting of 
the Association, in the old Horticultural Hall, Boston, May 
30, 1867, he made an address in which he said: * Mr. Chair- 
man, my faith in the immortality of truth and in the spirit of 
freedom is as unbounded as in boyhood. My faith in organ- 
izations that take the form of churches and the limitations of 
the Christian name, has faded year by year.’ Colonel Hig- 
ginson was followed by Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said, near 
the beginning of his remarks: “I have listened with great 
pleasure to the lessons which we have heard. Many of those 
last spoken I have found so much in accord with my own 
thought that I have little left to say.” And again, thirty years 
later (1897), in an address before the American Historical 
Association, Colonel Higginson said: “I have been specially 
struck by the force and clearness of the speeches made in 
these meetings. But I noticed the absence of one word which 
in my student days was always in the air — the word freedom. 
In this morning's discussion of the relation of this country to 
other countries, that glorious word did not occur. I pray you, 
ladies and gentlemen, in your historical study and teachings 
to think deeply of this.” 

The last.time that Colonel Higginson met with us was a 
year ago, and at the afternoon session of our yearly Conven- 
tion, when he delivered a tribute to his old friend, Theodore 
Parker. At the close of his address the audience expressed 
its appreciation by rising. Colonel Higginson responded, say- 
ing, “I thank you with emotions more deep than I can express 
tor your kind recognition on this occasion, which, if I know 
myself, is the last time I shall endeavor to speak in public.” 

The death of Thomas Wentworth Higginson breaks the 
strongest link that bound the Association to its past. While 
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he lived, Frothingham, Potter, Conway, Abbot, Mrs. Mott, 
Mrs. Cheney, and others, seemed not so very far removed. 
With his departure there comes a new period. To his mem- 
ory we offer our grateful thanks. His name and his example 
shall be ever honored and cherished by the Free Religious 
Association. / 


There is a matter which in no former report of the present 
Secretary has received due mention. This is an Association 
about to celebrate its forty-fourth anniversary. It has seldom 
called its members together oftener than three times a year, 
in some years the call has been made but once; yet whenever 
summoned they have been prompt to appear. Irom Boston, 
Cambridge, Concord, Lynn, and other Massachusetts cities 
and towns, there has come a constant response. From Rhode 
Island and New York we have received a like recognition. 
Without creed or formula, and with an organization the freest 
possible, the Association has continued to maintain a secure 
place in the minds and hearts of its scattered members. It is 
an example rare indeed in the annals of free societies. 

Calls for the early Annual Reports of the Association con- 
tinue to be made. Members are asked once again to look 
through their accumulations of pamphlets and to donate to 
the Association whatever numbers they are willing to spare 
of the issues between 1867 and 1872. 

The programme of to-morrow’s Convention presents a large 
subject. Considerable time and labor have been expended by 
the Committee of Arrangements. They are confident that 
the different topics will be ably treated by the speakers whose 
services have been engaged. It is hoped that the attendance 
will be large. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WittiAM H. HAMLEN, 
Secretary. 
Boston, May 25, IQII. 
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Forty - tourth Annual Convention. 


The Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston on Friday, May 
26, 1911, and, in point of attendance and the interest taken 
in its proceedings, was one of the most successful gatherings 
in the Association’s history. Ford Hall, in which the morn- 
ing session took place, was crowded, both floor and galleries, 
with an eager and responsive audience. President Wendte 
occupied the chair. 

The topic, as announced on the programme, was “ THE 
Next Srer—in Religion, in Philosophy, in Social Science, 
in Civil Government.” 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESI@@3ar 
REV. CHARLES W. WENDITER IE 


Members and Friends of the Free Religious Association of 
America : 

It is my great privilege to welcome you to this forty-fourth 
annual meeting of our Society. When an association has 
existed, like ours, through nearly half a century, it may fairly 
be said to have justified the motives and purpose of its 
founders, and to have given evidence that the principles and 
aims it seeks to advance in the community are worthy of its 
attention and have in them the promise of enduring life. 

There are some with us this morning who, like the present 
speaker, recall tenderly and gratefully the early meetings of 
this Association, the profound interest they awakened in the 
community, the moral and spiritual enthusiasm they generated. 
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We remember the personality and utterances of the distin- 
guished men and women who appeared on its free platform — 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the first to inscribe himself on our 
roll of membership; Octavius B. Frothingham, brilliant in 
mind and eloquent of speech; Francis Ellingwood Abbot, in 
whom the New England conscience was carried to its utmost ; 
John Weiss, with the imagination and passion of a Hebrew 
prophet ; William J. Potter, the serene and steadfast disciple 
of a religious rationalism; David Wasson, transcendental 
thinker and poet; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the happy 
warrior of truth and freedom; George William Curtis, the 
spiritual man of the world, “without fear and without re- 
proach’; Lucretia Mott, the persuasive voice of the spirit ; 
Julia Ward Howe, the inspired muse of Transcendentalism 
and apostle of peace on earth; Ednah D. Cheney, bravest and 
best of women. All these, and many of their comrades, have 
passed on and upward into the life celestial, but their gracious 
memory lingers.with us. We are the wiser and better because 
they bore their faithful testimony and wrought in us for free- 
dom and truth. They have left to us of a later generation 
this child of their religious faith and purpose, this instru- 
mentality which, as its Constitution informs us, they had cre- 
ated ‘to promote the scientific study of religion and ethics, 
the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, 
and the increase of free, spiritual, and universal religion.” 

What shall we do with this honored and significant bequest 
from our spiritual fathers? What further use and adapta- 
tion has it for the religious needs and aspirations of the pres- 
ent hour? 

There are those, both within and outside our Association, 
who think that because these great leaders have passed away, 
because the problems of religious philosophy and adminis- 
tration to-day are not the same as those which roused the 
founders of our Society to indignant protest and larger state- 
ments of truth, therefore the need for this organization no 
longer exists and its work is done. 

To prove this they remind us that the Unitarian church of 
this country, against whose theological limitations and narrow 
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this Association was more particularly directed, has in the 
course of time so developed and moved forward that to-day 
it practically occupies the standpoint of the Free Religious 
Association. Whereas forty, or even twenty-five, years ago 
the Unitarian minister who appeared on this platform was 
virtually ostracized by his denomination, to-day the President 
of this Society is also an officer of the American Unitarian 
Association, and the programmes of our meetings are included 
in its official bulletin for Anniversary Week. Such are the 
revenges wrought by time and truth. 

Again, whereas barely twenty years ago the liberal minister 
of orthodox church connection who ventured to address our 
audiences took his ecclesiastical life in his hands, and felt 
compelled to devote the first part of his speech to clearing 
himself from the suspicion of sympathy with our heresies, and 
the remainder of his remarks, often, to vigorous dissent from 
our principles and aims, —to-day an invitation extended to 
such a one is accepted as an honor and privilege, and the em- 
phasis is far oftener laid by the speaker on points of agree- 
ment than of difference. 

All this may be fully and gratefully admitted. It certainly 
vindicates the larger vision of the founders of this Associ- 
ation and is an encouraging exhibit of the increase of religious 
freedom, tolerance, and good will in our day. But its bearing 
upon the question of the continued existence of our Associ- 
ation is not so obvious. 

For one thing, it teaches the remarkable adaptability of our 
organization, its capacity to fit itself to new problems and 
uses. Let it be noted, it is not only the religious world 
around us, it is we ourselves also that have changed. Free 
Religion no longer means precisely what it did forty years 
ago. It, also, has grown and developed, especially on the 
sympathetic side. It has a larger, finer appreciation of all 
forms of religious experience and expression, orthodox as well 
as radical; it has become fairer and gentler in its criticisms 
of others’ beliefs ; it accentuates the unities rather than the 
diversities of faith. This more inclusive and sympathetic atti- 
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tude, in the case of our own Association, has been due in no 
small degree to the large and reconciling spirit of the gen- 
tleman who immediately preceded me in its Presidency, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, for nine years its honored and efficient head. 
It is due still more, however, to the prevailing spirit of religion 
in our time. It is a time which is gradually learning to place 
the emphasis of religion less on dogma and rite, and more on 
character and conduct and social endeavor. It briefens the 
creeds ; it federates the sects; it seeks for religious unity ; it 
gives itself, with a devotion which may well challenge our re- 
spect, to the alleviation of human misery and to the reform of 
the social and political order. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that our liberal religious 
associations and sects in America should have felt the im- 
petus of this movement, — which, indeed, they have helped to 
create, —and should devote themselves more and more to 
affirmative utterances and constructive endeavors, and to the 
search for the deeper unities of religion and life. 

And yet, when all possible weight is given to the growth of 
liberal religious sentiments in the community, does it not re- 
main true that this vaunted freedom and liberality are charac- 
teristic of but a small portion of the Christian world? It is 
true of the Unitarian body, but the latter is one of the small- 
est of sects, almost insignificant beside the great Protestant 
denominations of the country which still maintain standards 
of doctrine and pursue methods of religious teaching that 
have changed but slightly during the centuries. In centres 
of population and culture a few exceptional preachers may be 
found who, though occupying orthodox pulpits, stand for lib- 
erty of thought, reinterpretation of doctrine, and a broader 
fellowship. But how few is their number, how slight their 
influence compared with the vast hordes who still listen every 
Sunday to expositions of religion and morality but little 
changed from those which satisfied their fathers! There is 
in such teaching little encouragement to be found for that 
“scientific study of religion and ethics,” that “acceptance of 
free, spiritual, and universal religion,” which our Association 
was founded, forty-four years ago, to promote. 
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Here in New England, too, the remarkable growth of the 
Roman Catholic church — whatever good service that body 
may render to the devotional needs of its members — cannot 
but tend to lower the atmosphere of scientific enlightenment, 
freedom, tolerance, and the supremacy of the ethical over the 
theological and ritual elements in religion. The threatened 
acquirement of political as well as ecclesiastical power by 
this church can only mean the strong reinforcement among 
us of religious dogmatism and hierarchical pretensions, and 
precipitate in the near future conflicts of opinion and purpose 
beside which all our previous religious differences will seem of 
little import. 

It may be worth noting in this connection that the latest- 
born of American denominations, the church which seeks to 
bring a mystic piety to bear upon the physical ailments of 
man, and which boasts the largest and finest temples and 
speediest growth in membership of any religious organization 
among us, is quite as strongly pledged to the suppression of 
individual opinion and the maintenance of the supreme au- 
thority of church officials as is the oldest and most venerable 
of Christian churches. In no Christian denomination to-day 
is church conformity so vigorously insisted upon, in none is 
the individual expression of opinion and the free development 
of belief so absolutely forbidden. The very sermons and 
prayers of its sanctuaries must be only stereotyped copies of 
the utterances of official boards. 

Surely, therefore, no one who takes a large, well-informed 
view of the existing religious situation in the United States 
can justly say that the battle for religious freedom and lib- 
erality has been fought and won, and that the work of an 
Association like ours, pledged to liberty and the scientific 
spirit, to conscience and progress in religion, is no longer re- 
quired. Why, the conflicts of opinion in the religious life of 
our country have hardly begun! What went before has been 
only the preparation of the spirit for the larger and sterner 
issues which await us. While ignorance of the approved re- 
sults of historical criticism and the comparative method in 
religion ; while the claims of hierarchies and synods and offi- 
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cial boards to supreme authority arrest the free development 
of truth; while the rights of the individual conscience are de- 
nied, the Free Religious Association of America, with every 
other similar agency, is needed to voice the sentiments of 
liberty and democracy in religion, to bear an honorable and 
effective part in the struggles which await usyand, with what 
ability and earnestness it can enlist in its service, to lead the 
way to better-informed, nearer just, and more truly religious 
solutions of the problems of American thought and life. 

Not to give up our labors as an Association, but to re- 
consecrate and readjust them to present-day needs and oppor- 
tunities, is the impending duty before us. Religion needs 
ever new and higher affirmations; philosophy must be re- 
stated in terms intelligible to our present consciousness ; 
ethics must be applied to existing problems. The social ques- 
tion especially should be more emphasized than it has been in 
the history of our Association. Our founders were more in- 
terested in the philosophical and theological than in the prac- 
tical aspects of* truth. But in our day the social problem is 
uppermost, and no association of an ethical] character can hope 
to exist, or to enlist in its service the ablest, most devoted 
advocates of ideal and humanitarian causes, which does not 
consecrate a large share of its attention to the great social 
movements and political reforms of the time. 

Such is the faith and purpose of the present leaders of the 
Free Religious Association of America, and such will be the 
aim of their administration of its affairs. 

Our programme to-day is an indication of this. It recog- 
nizes Free Religion as a movement, not as a theory or a 
finality. It covers the fields of religion, philosophy, sociology, 
and politics. Our only regret is that it affords so little time 
and opportunity to the distinguished speakers who are to dis- 
course to us on their favorite themes. Thomas Carlyle once 
advised that whenever we are in doubt as to what constitutes 
our personal duty, we do the duty that lies nearest to us and 
whose faithful performance will make clearer our remaining 
obligation. So our speakers to-day will consider simply the 
Next Step which should be taken in their respective fields, 
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and which will lead to larger vision and enduring service. 
With this appreciation of their purpose let us now give them 
our earnest and grateful attention. 


The German poet Schiller once said: ‘ You ask to what re- 
ligion I belong. To none. And why? Because of religion.” 

The gentleman whom I introduce to you as the first speaker 
of the morning might well adopt this word of Schiller’s as the 
motto of his present endeavor. After a long struggle with 
his reason and with his conscience in one of the old evan- 
gelical churches of Christendom, he freed himself and stepped 
forward into light and liberty. And if to-day he does not 
attach himself to any existing sect or denomination, it is, I 
am sure, out of the same loyalty to reason and conscience 
which led Schiller to feel himself a citizen of the religious 
world, and not to join any particular denomination or sect. 
For such the platform of the Free Religious Association has 
a peculiar affinity, and upon it he will receive our warm wel- 
come and recognition. I present to you with great pleasure 
Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, D.D., of Rochester, N.Y., who will 
speak to us on “ The Next Step in Religion.” [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY REV. ALGERNON S. CRAPS 
OF ROCHESTER, Nive 


THE NEXT STEP IN RELIGION 


I think it was Parson Adams —in “Tom Jones” or 
“Pamela’’: you will remember which — who said: “ When 
I speak of religion I always mean the Christian religion ; 
when I speak of the Christian Religion I always mean the 
Protestant religion; and when I speak of the Protestant re- 
ligion I always mean the religion of the Established Church 
of England.” [Laughter.] That gave definiteness, you will 
perceive, to Parson Adams’s thought; he did not have to 
wander far afield. 
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To-day we shall not be able to discuss at all the question 
of the future or “ Next Step” of religion in general. When 
we speak of religion we will speak of the Christian religion, 
that religion in which we ourselves have been nurtured; and 
when we consider its next step we will simply have to consider 
that from the point at which it has arrived. 

For every man’s next step depends exactly upon where he 
is now. [Applause.] If I were, for instance, to take my next 
step here [standing at the edge of the platform], I would step 
down on to these tables of the press —and have a wider influ- 
ence than I have now. [Laughter.] Then if I were to take 
another step, it would be a long one, down to the level of the 


people ; and then I might step on until I was out of doors ; 
but every step would be taken from the point where I was at 
the moment. And therefore, in order to know where we are 
going, we must find “ where we are at.” [ Laughter. ] 

Furthermore, it is necessary for us to know a little of where 
we came from, We are all of us children of the civilization 
of the Mediterranean Basin. Our religion is the religion of 
the Mediterranean Basin. It is that conception of life and of 
man’s reaction against the universe which was crystallized in 
the Mediterranean Basin between the year 400 B.c. and the 
year 400 A.D. It took about eight hundred years for that 
view of the world to become crystallized, to organize itself, 
and then to take possession for a limited time of a certain 
section of the world. The Christian church is the outcome 
of all the thinking that was done, of course, from the begin- 
ning of time down to that period, but especially of the definite 
thinking that was done from 400 B.c. to 400 A.p. It began 
with the philosophy of the Greeks, especially the Eleatic 
school and the school of Plato, which brought into man’s 
thought the doctrine of the Absolute; and it ended with the 
Christian dogma which was formulated and organized under 
the pontificate of Leo I. So that we are children of that 
thinking and children of that acting. 

We are also the offspring of certain political conditions. 
The ancient City States had their religions. They were 
merged into the great Empire that followed, and our religion 
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is the consequence of the merging of the religions of the 
City States into the religion of the great Empire. God then 
became the great Emperor of the world, the Sovereign of the 
universe. He was represented by His legates whom He sent 
into this world to do His bidding and to give His commands, 
and there was reserved for Him the final assize or judgment. 
All of these things have entered into our religion, and they 
were all consecrated in a given personality. 

We are also the outcome of a certain moral reaction that 
took place during the latter part of the period of which I 


have spoken, —a reaction against the sovereignty of the civil 
power. The State was the great thing in the ancient world; 
the State was the divine thing. It was in the State that 
everything functioned. The bishop was an official of the 
State; the priest was an official of the State; man’s whole 
life was functionized and exercised itself in the political order. 
Every act of every legislature was a divine act. The fires of 
sacrifice were burned in the capitols; the common councils 
met in the temples. 

Then the State became a tyranny, and the evils resolved 
from that condition led to a great reaction, which brought 


about the “salvation”’ religions in the world. They came in 


the East through Buddha — Siddartha Gautama. That great 
movement in the East, some centuries before it reached the 
West, affected vast populations and began the first church 
idea in the world that I know of. Then came the same great 
movement in the West, originating in a tribe of people who 
had made a great advance in religious thinking, who had 
centred thei’ religious affections upon one deity, who had 
abstracted from that deity every human attribute except the 
attributes of domination, of anger, of justice, — those three ; 
taken from him all the sexual attributes, all the hunger and 
thirst belonging to man, and clothed him simply with those 
supposed higher attributes of our human nature. 

It was from that great advance in religious thinking that 
the movement in the West came forth and was controlled. 
That movement was finally incarnated in one great teacher. 
The ethical elements of religion were first promulgated with 
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wonderful force and power by the greatest thinker, to my 
mind, in the whole history of the world —the first Isaiah. 
That ethical doctrine enunciated by the first Isaiah, and by a 
group in the period in which he lived, spread and took pos- 
session of the higher mind of the Hebrews, and finally had 
its full consummation in the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
In this Jesus of Nazareth men found at last what they sup- 
posed to be a finality in human life. He was instantly clothed 
with all the attributes that aforetime had been given to the 
gods. He was exalted, he was deified, and in him as a great 
personality the thought and affections of men centred, and a 
great religion was the consequence. 

Our Christian religion, in brief, is simply the outcome of 
this great movement. It is eclectic; it is selected from the 
Greek and from the Hebrew; it is a combination of the two 
elements of the Aryan and the Semitic races. Then it organ- 
ized itself along the lines of the Roman Empire. It followed 
that line exactly, as if it were a mould. At first the Christian 
church was simply a differentiated Hebrew synagogue. But 
it contained within itself principles of expansion. It claimed 
that Messiah had come, the anointed of God, His great legate, 
in order to deliver His message and to bring salvation to men. 
And when those principles of expansion opened the doors of 
the synagogue to the Gentile, then the Gentile ruthlessly cut 
the cord that bound him to his mother, and went forth a new 
creature. 

The church came from the synagogue. The church in the 
first instance was a synagogue, and, taking the synagogue as 
a pattern, it established little societies all through the Roman 
Empire. Then it organized those societies into greater feder- 
ations, and finally it imperialized them, and from the centre 
in Rome the spiritual world extended over the earth. 

However, that rule was arrested in the East by forces to 
which I have not time to allude, except to say that in the 
East Christianity never was able to do any effective work in 
the way of saving society. The East was too far gone in its 
degeneration, and the birthplace of Christianity soon passed 
into the hands of a stronger race, of a more virile religion, 
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and was lost forever to Christendom. We therefore have to 
confine ourselves really to the Western church, which centered 
itself in Rome, and which in Rome repeated again the history 
of the Caesars, extending its power all over Europe. 

That power lasted without question from the fourth century 
to the fourteenth. For one thousand years all Europe looked 
to the Roman city as the holy city, the city of God, the centre 
of light and of salvation. And it was right. Without that 
great power in Europe at the time, we cannot see how our 
Western civilization would ever have come into existence. 
We were born out of the matrix of the great Roman church. 
The church at that time gathered to itself all that was in- 
tellectual and spiritual in humanity. It was the leader of 
thought, it was the exemplar of life. And while it was sub- 
ject from time to time to great corruptions, yet for a thousand 
years it battled with anarchy and confusion, and the Roman 
pontiffs stood between the people and their oppressors as the 
old tribunes of Rome stood between people and oppressor. 

But as the power grew, oppression was born within. The 
popes imitated the Caesars. They exercised their great func- 
tions at last for their own glorification and enrichment. The 
crime of the clergy was that they took this power which had 
come to them through the devotion of the people, and used 
it in order to glorify the great priestly caste; to build their 
cathedrals. Then they did what the priest generally does — 
they stretched the right hand of fellowship to the barons, and 
the barons and the priests ground the people into the dust. 
They attempted to arrest development. They had their con- 
ception of thé universe. They took the conception that pre- 
vailed in the first and second centuries of Christianity, formu- 
lated that into doctrine, and put behind it the ethics of Jesus, 
making it appear as if the ethics of Jesus were dependent 
upon the Ptolemaic system of the universe, upon the Aris- 
totelian methods of reasoning. They had therefore a dog- 
matic which they used for the training of the mind, and for a 
thousand years and more that dogmatic was the only means 
of education which the human creature possessed in the West- 
ern world. 
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With the fourteenth century — you will bear in mind that I 
am speaking on this occasion against time, and I have got to 
travel a century a minute [Laughter] — with the fourteenth 
century the great break came. The power had been stretched 
to the utmost. In the great bull Uxam Sanctum, Boniface 
VIII claimed absolute power not only over the spiritual but 
over the temporal. He said, “ There be two swords, one the 
temporal and one the spiritual. The spiritual sword the spir- 
itual power uses itself ; the temporal or physical sword is used 
at the behest and command of the spiritual power.”” He ex- 
communicated and then dethroned Philip the Fair, of France, 
but he was then contending against a power greater than 
himself. The old medieval papacy was gone, and Boniface 
knew it not. And in the struggle between Philip the Fair, of 
France, and Boniface VIII our great modern world came into 
existence. All the forces that are now at play in our world 
then first entered fully into the Western land. For instance, 
the power of. nationality — the great States of France, Eng- 
Jand, and Spain — had emerged. The old idea of the Empire 
was no longer feasible and the Emperor was simply a little 
wandering warrior. The attempt to revive the Roman Empire 
in the year 800 had, after three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty years, proved a disastrous failure. So the great States 
of the West began to assert themselves. Those States were 
gradually consolidated from the little baronies and _principali- 
ties, but they had attained a degree of power at that time 
which enabled them to assert themselves, and in the struggle 
between Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair nationalism tri- 
umphed. The papacy was overthrown. Boniface himself was 
arrested and smitten in his own house, and died within three 
days after that outrage. 

Then for seventy years we had a Babylonish captivity, when 
the popes resided in France and were the simple tools of the 
kings of France. In the fourteenth century we had the great 
schism, when there were two popes, each elected by cardinals, 
contending for the papacy, and for thirty-eight years it was 
impossible in Europe to tell who was the successor of Saint 
Peter. During that century the whole mediaeval system per- 
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ished ; the feudal system went. Instead of the feudal forces 
that had before carried on the wars, professional soldierism, 
paid soldierism came, and it was because of this that Philip 
fought so fiercely with the See of Rome. He had to have 
money to pay his soldiers in his continual wars, he had to tax 
the church property, and because of that he had to curb the 
power of the Roman See. 

With the fourteenth century passed away chivalry, the 
whole system, and the monastic system was shaken at its 
foundation. In place of the monk we get the merchant ; in 
place of the old feudal servitor we get the paid soldier ; 
in place of the sacred learning we get the learning of the 
lawyers. The University of Bologna sent forth its students, 
learned in the Pandects and Institutes of Justinian, to teach 
Roman law throughout all Europe, and they came in contact 
with the canon law, and it was the struggle between the 
Roman law and the ecclesiastical law that was a great element 
in the conflict that brought about the destruction of the me- 
dizeval period. 

At the Council of Constance, in the year 1414, the schism 
was cured by cutting off the heads — metaphorically — of the 
three existing popes ; deposing the three claiming to be popes, 
and electing a new one. And then began the great disastrous 
Italian papacy, which took up the whole of the fifteenth cent- 
ury and which led on to the Protestant Reformation. 

Now, the Protestant Reformation was not simply an out- 
break from the religious standpoint ; it was a continuation of 
the struggle of the princes against the emperor and the pope. 
It was also an-economic movement. The centres of exchange 
had passed from the Mediterranean Sea, first to Lisbon and 
then to Amsterdam, where they were’in the fifteenth century, 
after the close of the great struggle between The Netherlands 
and the king of Spain. And our present condition is the re- 
sult, first, of the establishment of Christianity from the first 
to the fourth century in the Mediterranean Basin; then of 
the struggles of Christianity within itself, the great outbreak 
of the Reformation, and that second outbreak, the French 
Revolution. We here in America are simply the outcropping 
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of those great events of human history. We are nothing else 
but Europeans ; we are not Americans. For the most part 
we are children of the Aryan race. Some of us are children 
of the Semitic race, and some of the African race, and of all 
races; but for the most part our civilization is a civilization 
of the combined Semitic and Aryan races. 

We are now in America, and I am to tell you where we 
are religiously and where we are going. 

In Christianity there are three elements, or perhaps four — 
I could get six if I tried, but we will confine ourselves to three 
or four. The first is Authority. Religion claims to come 
from a God. We have His command; He says, “ You must 
do so and so.” You must do it; you are not to ask whether 
it is right or not —it is God's command. That is the first 
thing — Authority. The second thing is Ceremony — ap- 
proaching your God ina proper manner; the delight of man 
in music and color. All religions that have influenced men 
have utilized,ceremony. The third is Emotionalism — the 
good feeling in a man’s heart when he comes to consider him- 
a course 


self as ina grand relation. The fourth is Ethics 
of conduct. 

These are all combined in every great religion, and they 
were combined in the religion of Western Europe. One 
element is always inclined to dominate over the others, and the 
struggle in religion is the struggle of these various elements 
with each other. In most periods the authority and the 
ceremony and the good feeling have satisfied; ethics, right 
conduct, is a later production of the religious spirit. 

Our religion to-day is expressed outwardly in a large num- 
ber of bodies, all claiming to be the one true body coming 
directly down unsullied from the Fountain whence all things 
spring. These various bodies are engaged in a conflict with 
each other for supremacy. We hear to-day of the Christian 
church. There is no such thing in existence to-day, at least — 
in America. There are a large number of Christian churches. 
These churches are all based upon certain conceptions of the 
universe. For instance, they all believe that Jehovah, the 
God of the Jews, is the supreme God, and that He made 
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the world. They all believe that one Jesus, who was born in 
Nazareth, is the direct son of that God. They all believe that 
this world of ours is under the immediate providence of that 
God. These are the basic beliefs. They have their history, 
they have their philosophy, as well as their ethics. To-day 
they are represented in this country by the bodies whose 
names and relative numerical strength appear on this chart 
which is before you. When I had this chart made, the gen- 
tleman who made it overlooked one of the churches. He 
overlooked the Protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States of America. [Laughter.] That was a great omission, 
because we of the Protestant Episcopal church claim to be 
the only simon-pure body in the whole lot. This little section 
here [referring to a very narrow segment of the large circle 
variously divided on the chart] illustrates our relation to the 
rest. We are the descendants of the Anglican Christianity, 
and we are right in claiming to have a noble heritage and to 
be citizens of no mean city, for Anglican Christianity has had 
a mighty influence upon all Western lands. It was Anglican 
Christianity that helped to civilize Europe. 

We have next an offspring of the Episcopal church, the 
great Methodist body. That body came into existence not by 
way of protest against anything, but simply as a wave of re- 
ligious enthusiasm combined with a wave of social justice. 
It came into existence in the eighteenth century, when things 
were at the very lowest in emotion and in social life. It had 
as its originator one of the great spiritual leaders of the world. 
It to-day numbers about 6,000,000 in the United States. 
Its habitat is generally in the rural regions of the North 
and of the South. It is about evenly spread over the whole 
country. 

Next we have the Baptists, who are of earlier origin, but 
who are very like the Methodists in their doctrine and habit 
of thinking, while unlike them in their ecclesiastical polity. 
The Baptist is a purely democratic body, while the Methodist 
is more or less inclined to hierarchy. The Baptists are next 
to the Methodists ; they number about 5,000,000. They have 
their habitat very largely in the mountain regions of the 
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South, among the “Crackers.’’ More than two-thirds of the 
Baptists are found in the South, in the mountain regions. 

The Lutherans are the conservative Germans who came 
over and brought their religion with them. Luther never be- 
came anything but a Catholic in mind and thought. He held 
fast to the great sacramental ideas of the church. He never 
intended to sever himself from the church. The Lutheran 
church is the great conservative body of Protestantism, lying 
nearest to the ancient church. There are about 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 Lutherans in this country. 

Then come the Presbyterians. They are having a difficult 
time now. They say they must maintain their standards and 
their history. They said so at their meeting yesterday ; 
and their standard is that every man who is not elected of 
God before he was born is damned of God after he is born. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Next on the chart is represented a very remarkable body ; 
this is the Disciples. They call themselves the Christians. 
They are offshoots of the Baptist denomination and number 
a very large congregation in this country — over a million. 

Then here is our New England Congregationalism, repre- 
sented in white on this chart, but you see it as a very little 
narrow strip. It had the leadership of the country at one 
time. It made this New England civilization—and now 
where is it ?— only one of the smaller denominations of the 
country. 

This next strip shows the Reformed church, which is 
simply another element of the German population. 

And now we come to this red segment of the chart — the 
great ancient church still existing, the Roman Empire pro- 
jected into this modern democratic land, asserting absolute 
authority over the thoughts of men; over their lives; the 
absolute authority to declare all matters of faith and conduct, 
and asserting this in the face of the modern world just as 
sublimely, just as unyieldingly as Gregory VII asserted it 
in the face of the medizeval world — but not with the same 
result. This comprises about 12,000,000. 

And finally we have this strip, which includes all the 
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other representatives of Christianity in this country. There 
are over two hundred sects, I am told, but a number of them 
are Baptist variations, a number of them are Presbyterian, 
and a number are Methodist, together with the Unitarians and 
Universalists and Christian Scientists. These latter bodies are 
not remarkable for their numbers, but for their influence. 

Now, of all the sects, in 1906, there were 32,936,445 regis- 
tered Christians in the United States of America. Would you 
believe it? [Laughter.] One might expect to meet some on 
the street once in a while. [Laughter and applause.] The 
total I have just given includes the Jews. The Protestants 
number 20,287,742 ; the Catholics 12,000,000; the Jews only 
101,457. That is because the Jews still use the patriarchal 
system and only “the old man” is numbered. The women 
and the children do not count until the old man dies. ' There 
are also the Greeks, who number 129,000; the Spiritualists, 
35,000 ; and all others 46,000 and some odd. 

There are 212,230 church societies, or religious organiza- 
tions. Of these the Roman Catholics have 12,000, the Prot- 
estants 195,618. That is, the Roman Catholic church, with 
one-third of the Christians of this country, takes care of 
them in 12,000 organizations, whereas the Protestants require 
195,618 organizations to take care of the other two-thirds. 
You observe, in efficiency, the Roman organization is about 
ten times that of the Protestant. 

As to ministers, there are 164,830 preachers and ministers 
of the Christian religion in this country. The Roman Cath- 
olic church has 15,177 to take care of its one-third of the 
Christians" The Protestants require 146,451 ministers to 
take care of their two-thirds; thus the Roman Catholic is ten 
times as efficient as the Protestant. The places of worship 
are in the same ratio: Roman Catholic, 11,000; Protestant, 
137,850. 

There are two other points I will call your attention to. 
The value of church property is $1,257,575,867. It is about 
$34 apiece for every Christian in our land. That does not 
mean that each gave the $34, but that his fathers and 
his grandfathers and all others before him gave what now 
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averages that much for each present Christian. The total 
is what the American people hold invested to-day in their 
organized religion. The estimated yearly expenses are 
$150,000,000, — $5 for each Christian. 

Now, by glancing at the chart you can see at once that the 
formal Christian religion is in rapid process of disintegration, — 
because here is something out here, this great white space, 
occupying two-thirds of the diagram. This indicates the non- 
church members. There are 32,000,000 there [indicating 
the sections representing the church members]; there are 
60,000,000 here [non-church members]. These are all divided 
in their thought. 

There are two tendencies going on. People are walking 
both ways. Some are walking backwards, and are not going 
to step down to the press-table and down among the people, 
but are going to get into ¢/a¢ in the end [indicating the space 
representing the Roman Catholic church]. That is the centre 
of authority, that is the centre of emotionalism, that is the 
centre of irrationalism, that is the centre of all those things 
that heretofore have gone to make up the religious life of 
men. It is bound to be the centre; and as soon as any per- 
son is possessed with the idea that he needs some support for 
his life outside of himself, that he must rest on any God or 
men, that he is not balanced as the earth is balanced by the 
eternal forces, he will get back to the fold —and there he is. 
There has been for the last fifty years, through the whole 
Anglican world, a strong tendency backward. It is an eddy 
in the great stream. The others will go forward. They will 
come “ere [indicating the space representing non-church mem- 
bers] —they are finding themselves out here all the time 
more and more. And we must expect this disintegration to 
continue. It will go on with tremendous and accelerating 
rapidity. 

This is not an opinion; it is simple mathematical calcula- 
tion. A body in the condition of the present Protestant 
world is economically bankrupt. It cannot get decent men 
because it can give them nothing. It can give them no mis- 
sion. It is bankrupt economically; the whole system is 
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bankrupt intellectually. [Applause.] It seeks still to face 
the world on the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and it can- 
not do it. It has lost the intellectual leadership of the world. 
It had it once. It lost it, as all school-teachers lose their 
intellectual leadership — by not keeping pace with the schol- 
ars. [Applause.] The tendency now is owt— out of all these 
[the Christian churches] into here [the space on the chart 
representing non-church members], where there is no organ- 
ization to speak of. 

The “ Next Step” is to be that. That is, the church is 
going to centre itself finally, and for its last battle, in its 
stronghold. The Protestant churches are going to obey the 
law of gravitation, and are going out. They will finally dis- 
integrate and cease to be forces in the world. In my judg- 
ment the present century will see their end. 

We are to-day in the presence of a world consciousness — 
something that never existed before. Now, remember that 
our religion is the religion of the Mediterranean Basin; that 
that is all it is. Every religion claims to be “ It” —all there 
is of It —claims to be the only revelation of God ever made, 
claims to have the only God there ever was. The great mis- 
take of the Jewish-Christian church was to assert that their 
God made the world, whereas the world made their God. 
[ Applause. | 

We are now in the presence of a world consciousness. The 
Japanese has stepped out to the front and made his bow. He 
has revealed himself as a man, and we can no longer treat 
him with our aforetime contempt. The Chinese are coming, 
and they*are showing to us human attributes that make us 
ashamed in many respects. We are the barbarians. And 
therefore, when we, with our religion from the Mediterranean 
Basin, send our missionary to the East and he carries his 
theology with him and proposes it, he comes in contact with 
subtle minds that were meditating upon the great problems of 
the universe before ever the Western races were born, and 
they can go above him and under him and all around him in 
a minute. [Applause.] To expect them to take ready-made 
his theology is indeed to expect a miracle. 
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I am glad to see that my dear friend Bishop Williams, of 
Michigan, in the current American, says it cannot be done, 
and he proposes that they shall unload —that the church 
shall throw off everything that is not essential. That is, throw 
off the bishops, they are not essential ; throw off the doctrines, 
they are not essential. Throw off everything —then what 
have you got? Then of course the church is gone, in its old 
conception. 

The world consciousness demands a new and greater con- 
ception of man’s relation to the universe, and therefore we can 
say without any doubt that the Christian scheme as it was 
articulated and crystallized from the first to the fourth century 
has lived its life and is to-day passing away. Men will never 
go back to the thinking of the fourth century. They never 
will have that view of the world again. They never will 
believe again as they believed in the fourth century; and the 
effort made by my Presbyterian brothers at Atlantic City to 
keep their standards is a vain effort. Their standards cannot 
be kept. They’ do not dare preach them. And when the 
standards are gone, the church's life goes with them. 

And what is to follow? What is to follow is this: Religion 
is going to be like knowledge, self-poised. [Applause.] No 
man rules in the realm of intellect any more, not even a 
Darwin or a Newton. We dare question him, and if he can- 
not prove his thesis to our reason we refuse to accept it. That 
great deliverance of the mind of man was made in the four- 
teenth century, never to be overthrown. Never will men go 
back to intellectual slavery. Truth is based only on truth. 
And so of religion. Religion will not require buttresses any 
more. Religion is man’s reaction against the universe; and 
each man will react, and in his own life will express his own 
reaction. The church idea is bound to go>— why? Because 
the church idea stamps the human race, as a race, as a failure 
—and the human race is saying, “’T aint so.” That is, the 
doctrine of evolution is taking the place of the doctrine of 
creation with its correlative. Man did not begin where Bull 
said he did. If you want to read one of the most interesting 
of books, my friends, read Bishop Bull’s treatise on “ Man 
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before the Fall.” You will wish you had been born then. 
But man was not so. He did not have all those perfect fac- 
ulties and every virtue, and then get rid of them simply be- 
cause his wife asked him to. That is not so, you know. So 
that the whole system based upon that idea is gone —and 
that idea underlies all the thinking of the Christian world. 

In the time to come there will be innumerable associations 
for the expression of the religious life. Its emotions will 
be told by the great poets and sung by the great singers. 
Wagner and Gcethe and Schiller and Wordsworth and Emerson 
are all forerunners of the prophetic days to come, The re- 
ligious life will find its fullest expression as it is beginning to 
find it to-day, not in its emotions as emotions, but in its emo- 
tions transformed into conduct. 

With the disintegration of the churches is coming the in- 
tegration of the social life of man. To-day, while the churches 
are failing, the peoples are coming, and we are beginning to 
see to-day for the first time the possibility of a universal 
peace between the various peoples and nations of the earth. 
[Applause.} We are beginning to-day to try to solve the 
problem that has vexed mankind since mankind began to 
emerge from the savage state — the problem of the economic 
relation of man to man. [Applause.] In that solution we are 
exercising the highest spiritual gifts. We are going to solve 
it by the great principle of human love and brotherhood; and 
the great prophet of Nazareth will point —as the politicians 
do “with pride’”’— to the great nineteen centuries during 
which the thought has been growing in the minds of men and 
is now cdming to fruition, that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and that every man has the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness ; has a right to share in the prosperity of 
the community to which he belongs; and that the oppression 
of the weak by the strong belongs not to the human but to 
the savage period. 

In the working out of these great problems the religion of 
the future is to have its life —the greatest that has yet come 
to it in the history of religion in the world. [Applause.] 
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PRESIDENT WENDTE. — Ladtes and Gentlemen: Immanuel 
Kant once said of his beloved philosophy that she was des- 
tined to be forever'the handmaid of religion ; — not servilely 
to bear her train, but to precede and carry a torch before her, 
to shed light upon her path. I know not whether the next 
speaker who is to address you will accept this dictum of the 
great German thinker; but with one thing he will agree — 
that it implies movement, the “ Next Step,” for both religion 
and philosophy. I take pleasure in presenting Dr. Merle 
St. Croix Wright, of New York, who will speak to us on the 
subject, “The Next Step in Philosophy.” [Applause. ] 


PevRPos BY REV. MERLE ST.C. WRIGHT, DipD., 
OF NEW YORK 


THE NEXT STEP IN PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I shall exhibit to you this morning, if possible, the contem- 
poraneous rather than the chronological view of the universe 
as we know it to-day. Instead of a longitudinal section I 
wish to give you a transverse section, and from that align- 
ment to take the ‘“ Next Step” as it seems indicated to me 
in the history of philosophy and in the position and disposi- 
tion of our own souls. 

Philosophy may seem to be a harder thing than history, 
but, after all, it is simpler, it is less complex; its alternatives 
are fewer if profounder, though the reasoning which leads 
to them is also profound, and implies and requires trouble 
on the part of those who pursue it. It is my conviction, 
however, that philosophy can and should be made pleasing; 
that it may and must remain human. And this is not a con- 
viction of fatigue or of despair; it is a conviction of common 
sense, of practical efficiency, and of, let us say, mental clear- 
ness and courage. 
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Why need philosophy be harsh and crabbed? It may, it 
should, be musical as is Apollo’s lute. 


“An even walk in life’s uneven way 
Is not a boon that’s given to all who pray. 
If this I had, I’d envy none.” — Patmore. 


Or, from the lips of Emerson: 


“Not of adamant and gold 
Built he heaven stark and cold; 
No, but a nest of bending reeds, 
Flowering grass and scented weeds.” 


In other words, I believe philosophy is the home-making of 
the soul. If science is the systematization of the common 
sense of mankind, a simple carrying to its culmination of 
the efficiency of ordinary thinking, then it seems to me that 
philosophy is the impressing upon existence of the pattern 
of human personality, and the recovery of the conviction that 
existence in itself responds and corresponds to that person- 
ality, that they are in essence identical, in co-operation and 
communion one. 

This is so simple that any one can retain it. It is too simple 
for the profound to conceive and to receive. Yet I believe 
we are driven to it by the perennial conflicts of our studies, 
by that exhaustion of error which ultimately leads to the 
acceptance of plain truths, and by the urgency of other disci- 
plines which chasten and purify —if they apparently restrict 
—the practice in_which at last we all express our lives. 

My phildsophy, then, starts with the soul and ends with 
the soul, I endeavor to vindicate the soul in thinking and 
in living in the face of a world of which, in the first place, 
we need predicate nothing except its contemporaneous exist- 
ence with ourselves. According as we fare in thought and 
act, so do we receive and recall our impressions of approval 
or of condemnation, and so do we affirm and construct our 
ultimate theories; for they rest, I am convinced, less upon 
mind than upon life, less upon any theory than upon prac- 
tice, less upon speculation than upon ethics, less upon logic 
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than upon that which is always antecedent to and subsequent 


to logic, always greater than logic, —and that is the entire 


process of experience. 

Your chairman told me that I might formulate my subject, 
if I desired, as “The Next Step in Religious Philosophy,” 
for religion is what concerns us here. And on this point I 
would say, first, that Professor Harnack, the historian, tells 
us that religious philosophy is not philosophy pure and proper, 
but rather an attitude of life and act of will. I heartily wel- 
come the statement. There is a better thing even than phi- 
losophy, and that is the life that philosophy attempts to 
interpret and promote. [Applause.] Religion, as George 
Macdonald said, is life, and life is religion, or neither of them 
is anything. [Applause.]| And Harnack goes on to say: 

“ The intellectual element in philosophy, although an abso- 
lutely necessary element, always takes second place. The 
primary emphasis is practical. Philosophy is a way of living. 
It is a remedy for abnormal living. It is a readjustment, or, 
if we are happy, an adjustment to the realities which exist. 
And the greatest reality from man’s standpoint must inevita- 
bly and forever be man himself.” 

Philosophy, then, starts from the personal centre, and 
strives to reach out to the remotest circumference of real 
being, and this real being includes, by definition, all actuality 
and all potentiality, however ideal. Actuality is not reality; 
it is the imperfect present. Ideality is not reality; it is the 
uncertain future. But actuality mingled with and multiplied 
into ideality until the actual is ideal and the ideal is real — 
that is the only reality finally acceptable to man. [ Applause. | 
Philosophy deals with reality as a whole, and however it may 
dissever this into its parts, is never full philosophy until it 
recurs from its analysis to synthesis again. Philosophic con- 
ception is synthetic, creative, spiritual; central as much as 
total, and qualitative more than quantitative. The only ques- 
tion is, Can this high, human position be maintained ? 

Harnack says further: Religion is never dogmatic. On 
the contrary, it has to do, not with proof, but with hopes, 
aspirations, practical attitudes, tendencies, desires. It is the 
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instinct of self-preservation in a higher form. It deals not 
with the ego of ordinary experience, but with the ego, if 
you may say so, in itself. That ego must come from its home 
of the soul and make its home in the world; as the far- 
traveled mind must come back from its round of the world 
and find again the life of heart and hearth, warm, welcome, 
and inviting. And only so in either case is philosophy com- 
plete and can its interpretation profess to be adequate for the 
exigencies of existence as we find them. 

In other words, in my judgment, philosophy is not a tech- 
nical process; philosophy is vital, evolutionary, practical. It 
is the expression of life in its essence, the application of this 
essence to existence, the interpretation of every single entity 
and event by the highest, widest, fullest fact of which we are 
cognizant. It is the ready, frank confession of incomplete- 
ness and insufficiency wherever found, yet the never-aban- 
doned hope that the deficiency shall be made good and the 
efficiency shall be made full, and, in the end, we shall attain 
a reconciliation of that which we believe is never separated 
from the beginning, the spiritual in the soul and in the world, 
a revelation of that ground and goal, that power, principle, 
purpose of progress and perfection, that unity in evolution, 
and evolution in unity which make thinking and living possi- 
ble, and without which there could be no such conditions to 
consider and discuss. That is my theory of philosophy, and 
nothing less than .that. And nothing more is possible — 
for us. 

What, now, is*the ‘“‘ Next Step”? How to describe it? 
Is the next step to be found in any secular science, in any 
technical discipline, in any mode of the moment? Is it only 
some flashy fad or fashion, striking the eye and temporarily 
arresting the attention? That is not worthy to be called a 
step in the secular progress of the ages. 

As I conceive it, the next step, the great movement, which 
occupies centuries and millenia in elaboration, must be some- 
thing large and slow; it will be simple and obvious when men- 
tioned, though not simply obvious before, because it fills too 
large a field, and in too intimate a way, to attract the instant 
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gaze or fix the wavering attention. In other words, it is no 
novelty which I wish to recommend. If there is any novelty, 
the novelty lies in the unexpected and perhaps revolutionary 
change of view — the ‘* Copernican change,” so to speak, with 
which thenceforward we regard things, ever familiar, under 
another and possibly an antipodal aspect. The greatest change 
in life is when your common values are reversed or transval- 
uated. Sometimes they are reversed for the worse, then there 
is ruin; sometimes they are reversed for the better, then there 
is revelation and reconstruction. And it is my opinion that 
we have come to the point in which philosophy is reversing 
its methods and its aims by a secular process in alignment 
with the highest spiritual interests of man, and is vindicating 
itself as the handmaid of religion, the ally of life, the inter- 
preter and servant of entire reality, the agent and instrument 
of humanity in a way in which it was never enabled to do 
before. [Applause. | 

People say-that philosophy is dead. That is because they 
are dead, or gazing at the dead outside of it. Philosophy is 
dead, as Christianity is dead, if it does not preach the truth 
of life, if it does not reach the heart of man, if it does not 
knead together his nature and his practical necessities, and 
thereby vindicate itself and him, as mentor, friend, Virgilian 
guide to all infernal and supernal wisdom. | Applause. | 

Now, if philosophy be merely the collective generalizations 
of the sciences; if philosophy be merely a classification of 
their results with no deeper interpretation through higher 
principles than they themselves possess and consciously con- 
vey, we may well call it dead. But if philosophy, like every 
high department of life, while conditioned on the lower, and 
perhaps occasioned by the lower, and utilizing the materials 
of the lower, still develops the lower through principles above 
it and beyond it, transforms and transfigures facts through 
new relation and interpretation into fresh forces of expansion 
and instruments of the ideal, then philosophy is life itself, 
sense of the facts and spirit of the man. It lifts the lower 
to a new spiritual significance, establishes the higher on a 
deeper consciousness of continuity and broader basis of unim- 
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peachable validity. This is what I conceive philosophy is 
competent to do. 

What, then, is the next step in philosophy? I can tell it 
to you in a sentence. It is the simplest of all things, so sim- 
ple that it frightens me. For it resembles a panacea, and if 
there is anything on earth which justly one suspects it is a 
panacea. It seems to be reflected to me from every face, 
echoed in every voice, spoken by every tongue, the parable 
and symbol of every act, a state that verges perilously upon 
mania unless we are sure we have here some central human 
truth that shall deliver us from all self-seeking, emotional 
vagary, and intellectual perversity. 

[ consider that philosophy is the reinterpretation of exist- 
ence in terms of normal manhood. I believe that philosophy 
is the application of life to reality, the exegesis of existence 
by the most profound and sublime feelings of human person- 
ality. 1 believe we should abate not a jot of our full, entire 
humanity, but insist that this shall be reached and realized 
through, not apart from, the actual processes of existence as 
we find it, and should hold tenaciously to that conviction until 
we can verify its veraciousness by result of fact, both in the 
world without and in the soul within. And I conceive that 
this is what we are doing every day, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and that every hopeful voice that comes to us, and 
every helpfui effort made by us, rests upon this faith, and 
is sustained and can be explained by this faith alone. 

The new tendencies of philosophy are all of this kind. 
Some of the older tendencies, not so familiar, are also of this 
kind. Take, for instance, the philosophy of Renouvier, whom 
I heard mentioned yesterday, and on whom I have been dis- 
coursing this winter before my people. Renouvier is a neo- 
criticist. He accepts nothing which is not criticised with the 
utmost rigor, but he accepts first and criticises second, and 
what he accepts is every requirement which he finds actually 
necessary to the force and fulness of human personality. 

Now, the power of this remark lies wholly in its applica- 
tion. And, as platitude, so does the force of everything else. 
I could get you to agree with me, probably, in almost any 
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decent living principle that could be clearly enunciated. But 
when we come to apply this abstract principle to the concrete 
facts of life, then frequently we differ by all the diameters 
of existence. Philosophies can agree, but philosophers will 
differ. As Hegel says, ‘ All cows look alike in the night”; 
but when they come into the light of day they show their 
brindles and their spots. Now, | will go so far as to say 
that God, in the ordinary sense, is not necessary to human 
existence. I will go so far as to say that immortality, also, 
is an accident rather than an axiom and auxiliary of a vital 
working faith, something which may or may not be — which 
would be to me stupendously astonishing if it were true, and 
for the acceptance of which I could not sufficiently prepare. 
Preparing now I am, but not with such conviction as would 
then cuttingly come home to me. But I do say, essential is 
this thought —that our reason reaches to and meets some- 
thing kindred and cognate in the great world of apparent 
materiality without, that our conduct is not a castle in the 
air, resting on fantastic foundations of artificial fabrication, 
but reaches down to the bed-rock of life and feels the might 
of that underlying flow which began with the beginning, if 
beginning there were, and will not end until the ending, if 
end there shall ever be. [Applause. | 

In other words, I want a universe which is reasonable in 
response to my reason, which is righteous in response to my 
righteousness, which is beautiful and significant in response 
to my esthetic nature, which can answer to my affectional 
demands, which will not frustrate educated and disinterested 
faith, which, in a word, conserves all values that it creates 
or permits. If it does not do so, it is maniacal, it is insane, 
we are in bedlam and in lunacy. [Applause. | 

How did these values come here? Who threw them into 
the arena to be scrambled for? The only way to evade the 
problem is to deny that they are here, and the only way to 
deny that they are here is to stultify and brutalize, if I may 
say so, your humanity by reducing yourselves to this element 
of nonsense or of non-existence that is alleged. 

The minute a man admits himself, he admits all that is 
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required for the explanation of existence. The minute a 
man stands squarely on the platform of his manhood, and, 
abandoning random desires, abandoning fugitive fancies, asks 
himself, What is good, not for me, but for Man? — what is 
good, not for my private desires but for those fundamental 
feelings out of which are wrought the codes and creeds of 
the race with all their mighty elaborations of constructive 
thought and corroborative act?—that man is making a de- 
mand on the universe to vindicate the human values of which 
he is an example. And the universe must answer him, affirm- 
atively. 

And the universe has answered in at least two ways. In 
the first place, in planting him here with these ineradicable 
tendencies, these indomitable demands, God has His duties 
—or, if not God, the universe has duties. There is no such 
thing as parenthood without duties. There is no such thing 
as fatherhood and filialty without the responsibility that the 
greater and the prior has to the lesser and the later. I do 
not care whether the scheme is impersonal or not. If we 
are worked out through it impersonally, the only question 
then is, Just what are we? And if we are what we seem — 
and my fundamental assertion, axiomatic as it appears, is 
that we are just that; if we are full humanity, then all the 
necessity we can discover in existence only the more necessi- 
tates the humanity that we are. If ] am a whole man, warm- 
blooded, long-loving, truth-seeking, duty-practicing, and know 
I am, no sophistry, no subterfuge, no logical argumentation 
can do away with these my primary beliefs and convictions ; 
and although I accept your argument of the necessary exist- 
ence of what is, still by affirming that J am what is, I change 
the tenor of your argument; I carry my manhood back into 
your ultimate materiality; I stake my life on the justice of 
your universe, and dare to throw my heart into the bottom 
dust of the cosmic battle, and rise in faith to its recovery 
through every confronting foe. Such heroism death itself is 
impotent to kill. [Applause. ] 

The other side of the argument is simply this: What does 
experience tell us? This quality of manhood which we are, 
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and these demands, at first ideal, but later more and more pro- 


gressively and perfectly realized,—are these frustrated in 
experience? Does it tell us that this unalterable, universal 
stream of atoms, as it sweeps us on, diminishes us and de- 
powers us? On the contrary, the longer we live the more 
of manhood and of Nature is revealed. Progress is not auto- 
matic; progress is not without us. Progress is volitional, 
individual, moral, evolutionary, to be sure; but we are enabled 
to make it, and our success in this endeavor is nothing less 
than stupendous. 

Take science; it is the sufficient answer to all agnosticism. 
It does not know the ultimate; why should it? That lies 
not in its field nor in its need. But it knows irrefutably the 
proximate. Its method is universal. It considers that the 
properties of things may never be altered — although there 
may be change in the interpretation, as fresh shadows or 
lights are thrown upon the picture by higher principles and 
wider laws; but as facts they remain unalterable. 

Take this assumption —that the universe itself is intelli- 
gible throughout, and must so be, otherwise no intellectual 
work could be wrought upon it; that the principles of mind 
are trustworthy in their entirety, — otherwise, the instrument 
being vitiated, the entire result must be falsified. Is not that 
enough for science to contribute to us, when it has no call 
to contribute anything — when its first general attitude would 
seem to be one of indifference, or of hostility and even arro- 
gance? But science, like everything else, has learned that its 
short hours of buoyant youth are limited; that there comes 
a time when it must pause and reflect that its powers are not 
eternal and almighty, that it is not given to it to rend the veil 
of Nature, or, if it is so given, yet there must be “ veil upon 
veil behind.” 

So with the ultimate revelations of science to-day — what 
are they? In a word, this: the entire basis of materiality 
has been swept aside. It is as though a great proscenium 
curtain had gone up, and infinite distance only is revealed. 
There is no matter any more, so the ultra-physicists tell us; 
there is no mass any more; only stress and strain in ether, 
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electrical relations, nothing else. According to the intensity 
of these electrical relations, the speed with which they play, 
and the drag of the inertia which like a following wave clings 
and hangs to them, depends the density of matter, its visi- 
bility, its actual expression, existence, essence. That is what 
the radio-active physicists have demonstrated to us, or give 
as their most plausible hypothesis. Compared with that, the 
ancient imagery in illustration of the spirituality of matter 
has to be scrapped and discarded. We have something en- 
tirely energetic, defined in these impalpable and finally in- 
comprehensible terms, Electricity and Ether, both utterly 
mysterious, both forces of highest intensity. What do they 
resemble? matter in the old definition, or spirit beyond any 
definition which man was ever able to put upon it? The 
answer is obvious; they have more similitude to spirit than 
to anything else. We are once again brought face to face 
with phenomena comparable to that utterance of Tyndall, 
who made so many great utterances: — Compared with the 
wonders evoked from existence by the spell of science, the 
powers of imagination are simply beggared. 

This is only on the science side. Take another side, the 
side of society, of civilization. Turgenieff said, “My creed 
is civilization.” Now, if you take civilization merely in its 
superficial aspects, if you take it in its temporary conflicts, 
on the retreat and the recession of the wave, it may look 
dull enough. There is one way of looking backward on the 
waters of a brook, and they lie all dead and lustreless. There 
is another way of looking at them under the shining sun, and 
every ripplé flashes from its surface the light of heaven. So 
we can look at life, either in light or shade; so we can stand 
and gaze into the shadow of the past or front the light of 
all the futures. Everything consists in how we look and 
what we are looking for. Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, as I dis- 
covered in searching denominational history, put no faith in 
human nature, because when he looked at it he saw not ripe- 
ness but crudity, not richness but want. And so he said, “I 
trust not the natural, but the supernatural, and no super- 
natural save the Christ.” Dr. Channing, his older colleague, 
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saw in the same materials precisely the opposite thing. He 
said that man, even when disfigured by sin, is essentially the 
same as the saints and sages. He is forever a child of God, 
with potential capacities of attainment, and therefore, low 
though he be, ignorant though he be, brutal though he be, 
he must be humanly and heavenly treated, and that is the 
only way to make him the creature that his Father intended 
him to become. [Applause. ] 

What is your Humanity? What is your Christianity? 
What is your Democracy? Is it banking on the appearance 
which the common man presents? Then often we should 
despair. It is hoping for and believing in the common mind 
beyond and against the common man’s own hope and belief. 
It is seeing the ideal in him that he himself does not see. 
It is living for the man he may become; it is honoring the 
manhood in the man, just as in the outward world we look 
to the nature of Nature, what we may well call the character 
of Nature, and are not deceived by the speciousness of out- 
ward appearance. 

This is the only way in which faiths are sustained — not 
by falsifying the facts, but by looking through the facts to 
the character of the facts, by seeing the possibility of the 
facts, by looking forward to their completeness, not backward 
on their incompleteness. And as it is with Nature, so it is 
with civilization, with Humanity. The achievements of civ- 
ilization may sometimes seem our shame, but considered even 
as a mere material construction, on the basis of previous 
paucity and poverty their triumphs outrival any conception 
of historic imagination in times past. Transfer your basis 
from civilization to your own personality, conceive the ex- 
cellent people whom you know, think how they surpass you 
in all the ranges of capacity; some so much more tender, 
sympathetic, appreciative, more sensitive and delicate to every 
shade and change of character or circumstance; some so 
much more unselfish, sublime, and sacrificial in their happy 
servitude, glad to be slain if necessary for the world’s good, 
and yet believing it a greater thing to live for another than 
even to die for another, —to bear the burdens of earth with- 
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out complaining, than silently in futile sacrifice fall upon 
death. Consider character such as that. Enter into one of 
these souls, where even the thing that they are seems piti- 
fully small compared with the thing that they desired to be; 
the thing that they are counts as sand in the hand to stars 
in the sky compared with the thing that they determined to 
be. Our actual character is nothing as contrasted with our 
potentiality. The ideals that we have of ourselves, poor as 
they are, are evermore beyond achievement. The world is 
open at the far end. The world is moving upward and on- 
ward all the time, and the only way to judge of it is by that 
fuller, fairer, freer future whose ideals, whose drifts and 
indications, whose seeds of time we now discern, but whose 
fruitage for eternity no man can prophesy or describe. [Ap- 
plause. | 

And so it is with Nature. Nature has produced human 
nature. Human nature may be bound by all the necessities 
of physical fate and destiny unto this humblest origin of 
which we hear, but those humblest origins cannot describe 
anything beyond themselves. With every new plane of deter- 
mination appears fresh increment of power and fresh devel- 
opment of law; with every new attainment, the miracle of 
a synthesis which no man could deduce beforehand and which 
no man can afterward deny. Experience is the great teacher, 
not prophecy, not logic; these have but limited range and 
precarious application. And so we must judge of any grow- 
ing thing by its supreme culmination, its final attainment, by 
that essential character which, in unfolding, interprets it to 
itself beyond itself. 

Therefore, the new philosophy says, Measure the world by 
man, not man by the world. In society do not take the cynic 
view, but take the prophet and the poet and the priest view, 
that the world should be, must be, and therefore shall be, 
equal to the total measure of manhood; and not man triturated 
and reduced to life’s initial levels of insignificance. In the 
physical world we may measure Nature by her finest product, 
which is human nature, and measure human nature by its 
highest product, which is the ideal, never attained but ever 
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indicated. The ideal is the potentiality of the future. The 
ideal is the. possession, in anticipation, of that which later 
we shall have in fact. The ideal is the fulness of the humanly 
possible. As the French philosopher Boutroux has said, 
“The ideal is not only not unreal, it is the most real thing 
we have; and every reality that you set against it, that is 
really less than itself, although apparently stronger, shall 
crumble and vanish in the day of judgment.” 

Therefore, I say, the “Next Step” in philosophy is the 
acceptance of human nature in its essential quality; accept- 
ance in confidence, as knowing we live by hope and not by 
despair; and the enactment of this “ minimum standard” of 
normal manhood into all details of personal and social action, 
knowing that ultimately this, and this only, shall prevail, — 
the interpretation of the great Sphynx-like face of existence 
by the simple childlike heart, which has the open secret of 


the happy life,—the only revelation we can live by, and, 
therefore, will die for. ‘ Faith,” it has been said, “ is audacity 
pushed to infinity.” Let us be, therefore, infinitely audacious. 


| Applause. | 


PRESIDENT WENDTE.— We are now about to change the 
standpoint from which we shall consider the “ Next Step,” 
and to apply it to those social and political issues which are 
the more instant concern of the present generation. | know 
no one who will speak more wisely and more eloquently upon 
the subject of ‘‘ The Next Step in Social Development ” than. 
the old-time friend of this Association, who has been fre- 


“ec 


quently heard on its platform, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
of New York, whom I now have the pleasure of introducing. 


| Applause. | 
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ADDRESS BY MRS. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
OF NEW YORK 


THE NEXT STEP IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


I am given, Mr. President and friends, the humble task of 
leading you from the temple of religion and the mountain- 
peaks of philosophy into the ethical workshop of everyday 
life. I trust we shall carry, from the high level of the pre- 
vious speakers’ thought and feeling, something that the poet 


expressed when he said: 


‘“Who sweeps a room as by Thy law 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


To my thought there are two vital needs in American life. 
They are becoming conscious needs: in the more sensitive 
areas of our common life painfully conscious needs. Of one 
I am forbidden to speak in detail by my theme, but I must 
mention it—the overwhelming need for some measure of 
ethical unity in the religious idealism of common life, a com- 
mon concept of some few things that we may consider essen- 
tial in the discipline of our personal lives and in the practice 
of our individual relationships. 

Upon the second need I am commissioned to speak; and 
I assure you-in advance that I will be as brief as possible after 
the full field of exploration to which we have listened. 

The second need is for some common social programme; 
some generally accepted social ideal to clarify thought, to 
intensify and at the same time discipline effort along some 
common line of human advance. We need a social pro- 
gramme. This beginning of the twentieth century illustrates, 
even more than was illustrated by the social agitations of the 
middle of the last century, the need for some common spirit 
said Emerson in the early fifties, 
“of multitudinous reform.” Our own is an age of still 
more multitudinous reform. Go into any city in the United 


‘| 


to lead. “ This is an age,’ 
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States; you may find from twenty-five to fifty societies formed 
within the last ten years, each to do something to better the 
world, each formed for the most part without regard to any 
previous organization. We need a social programme, there- 
fore, something that we may hold in common, that may lead 
the ranks of workers to more united effort. 

In the second place, we need a social programme aimed to 
secure the prime essentials of life. I am referring now to 
prime essentials of life on that common biologic foundation 
which includes and emphasizes as the first and fundamental 
need the right material basis for health and comfort. 

We want, in the third place, a social programme of prime 
essentials needed by all, which shall be emphasized for the 
universal human life, and not for the benefit of any one par- 
ticular class, even the class of the most unfortunate, the 
weakest, and least developed. [Applause.] There is a vice 
of social reform to-day which is besetting us all, to focus 
our attention upen the needs of those at the bottom of the 
social fabric. It is a just and necessary reaction from for- 
getting the masses of men and leaving them undeveloped on 
the side of that personality to which we have this morning 
heard such eloquent tribute. But it is a vice, notwithstanding. 
A social programme that can lead the race must be truly 
democratic, and no social programme is truly democratic that 
is aimed towards any class, whatever the needs of that class 
may be. [Applause.] 

Fourth, we need a social programme of prime essentials 
for life applied to all the common need and opportunity, which 
is a programme emphasizing principles rather than methods. 
It must be something which can be written as a motto for a 
crusade, something that may be emblazoned upon a banner, 
something that may be set to music to cheer the fainting heart 
and bring the ranks of the workers into conscious harmonious 
relationship. 

The “efficiency” detail method cannot accomplish that 
great feat; the regimentation of the ranks of the social work- 
ers cannot accomplish it. Only certain basic principles in 
this practical field, as well as in the philosophic field and in 
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the religious life, can bring together the mob of social work- 
ers and make them an army. 

Fifth, we want a social programme applicable to all, funda- 
mental in principle, flexible in application to method, that 
shall be susceptible of a sufficiently definite and simple state- 
ment to form a basis for social reorganization, national and 
international. We must gather from this confused mass of 
endeavor to better human life some things so definite that 
they can be indicated not only as principles forming a basis 
for large regimentation of the ranks of social workers, but 
may also bind all masters of technique to a common aim. 

Sixth,—to my mind most important of all,—we want 
a social programme susceptible of interpretation in terms of 
spiritual values as well as along the lines of economic well- 
being. [Applause. ] 

I venture to offer for your consideration and later thought 
a daring attempt to write mottoes 


an elementary statement 
for banners —that seems to me to meet the requirements I 
have stated. There are three forms of socialization of the 
natural gifts of our common life which are to my mind essen- 
tial. They are capable of being stated succinctly; they are 
capable, it seems to me, of regimenting and organizing this 
mass of unrelated social service in which we are so much 
engaged to-day; and they may be translated into spiritual 
terms. 

I. In the first place, we must socialize the water. It is 
not without significance that things which are vital are called 
“the water of life.” Let us translate the poetic meaning 
into terms* of practical need and realization. We must so- 
cialize the water. We must protect for the good of all this 
beneficent gift of Nature. We must not allow private greed, 
corporate ignorance, personal carelessness, to defile the water. 
| Applause. ] 

II. Again, we must socialize the air. The poet speaks 
of the divine love that “ clasps like air.” When we feel that 
we have attained some little achievement we say “ we breathe 
high.” When we want to illustrate the vital processes we 
say, “It is as natural as breathing.” We must socialize the 
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air. We must be able to enter into a great city without 
coming under a pall of smoke that shuts out the heavens and 
enters into all sensitive souls like a depression that cannot 
be overcome. [Applause.] We must socialize the air in the 
workshop. If it is full of the grinder’s tribute to death we 
must bring the ingenuity. of man to purify ‘it. We must 
purify the air in the home. If it is full of disease-germs we 
must purify it by fire and build anew. We must purify the 
atmosphere from that terrible tribute to death which the 
carelessness and greed of man has exacted. We must social- 
ize the air. 

IlI. We must socialize the earth. [Applause.] Every 
problem of poverty, every problem of disease, every prob- 
lem of congestion, every problem of vice, reaches down to 
the greed, the ignorance, the carelessness that have monop- 
olized instead of socializing the common earth which is our 
heritage. 

We must, then, socialize the three great gifts of Nature. 
We may call them gifts of God; we certainly can if we say 
they are gifts of good. They are a blessing. But if our 
little mountain stream is denuded of its forest protection to 
give the lumber-king his unholy gain, and dries up on the 
mountain-side instead of gathering to itself the trickling 
streams from other mountain regions to make the river that 
gives power and beauty and glory to the cities beside which 
it flows —if this happens we have failed to take advantage 
of our holy and beneficent birthright. I ask you to consider 
if we might not all get together under banners that said, 
“ Socialize the water, socialize the air, socialize the earth,” 
and march, all of us who are working against child-labor, 
who are working against congestion, who are working for 
anti-tuberculosis, who are working for recreation and every- 
thing else that means common well-being. Of what avail is 
it for a tuberculosis patient to be advised to sleep out of 
doors if there is no air fit for him to breathe? Of what 
avail is it for our little societies to get together to try to 
make model tenement and suburban homes, and then poison 
everybody in the work-shop, or on their way to and from 
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the home or in the home after they get there? Of what avail 
are all these things that we are trying to do unless we can 
reach back of causes, to causes below causes, and strike at 
roots? 

I know —I, too, am at work in all sorts of little every- 
day tasks —I know how we are pressed with every form 
of need for ameliorative work. I know it is seldom we can 
take time to think where we belong in a great army. But 
on this platform, which has always tried to be radical and 
reach down to the roots of things, let us think how, under 
the causes of poverty, under the causes of vice, under the 
causes of mal-adjustment, under the causes of exploitation, 
are these three great mistakes that we have made as a human 
race in thinking that the beneficent gifts of Nature belong to 
any class or any individual. Their values are of and by the 
people; they must be also for the people. [Applause.] 

My friends, our social movement needs to be set to music. 
It needs to have a marching-song. It needs somehow to be 
consciously brought together. I have made my little ven- 
turesome suggestion; you perhaps may have another. But 
this I know, that that religion of life which is for all the 
race, that philosophy of verities which is becoming conscious 
in the common mind, must write itself out in little modest 
details of daily service, or it will not be the blessing our poets 
and prophets aspired toward; and it must also think large 
toward ultimate ends. 

One thing alone seems to me fitly to signify our time in 
its social unrest and striving. Many of you know that great- 
est fugue of Bach which is in the Passion music. A single 
perfect voice gives a melody which does not end, but stops. 
Another perfect voice gives the same melody, and another and 
another, until all the four parts of our musical endowment 
in the human voice have expressed themselves. Then begins 
the fugue, one part of the chorus after another striving to 
express the same melody, not waiting for one another, all 
roaring in dissonance which is but music in the making. And 
finally you know how the parts resolve themselves until the 
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original melody is given forth in harmony, and ends on the 
major instead of stopping on the minor. 

My friends, we are in the fugue. The poets and prophets 
of whom we have heard to-day have in their different voices 
sung the perfect melody. They stopped, they did not end. 
Their last appeal was a question in the minor key. We are 
in the fugue. We are all striving after something. I inter- 
pret it to mean the age-long cry —‘ Give us life! Give us 
life, and more abundantly!’’ To some, down in the depths 
of misery, life means more food to eat; to others, a bit 
higher, it means a better shelter to live in; to others, higher 
still, it means an hour more of leisure in which to see wife 
and children. To the tired mother it means an hour of rest. 
To the youth who is defrauded of his birthright of play it 
means a chance for a good time in safe surroundings. Tor 
the finer needs, it means more leisure to “loaf and invite 
the soul.” For the bravest of all, working in our great social 
laboratory, it nieans more strength to labor, that the flesh 
may not fail. To the highest of all, it means more trust, 
that we may carry, in the crowd and passion of our time, 
an inner serenity that never ceases to bless. But it is the 
same cry in all of us, —‘ Give us life, and life more abun- 
dantly.” 

Friends, let us get together and look over our shoulders 
and read consciously the identical score we are all set to 
express! Let us get together; let us know that the dis- 
sonances of our time and the discords we ourselves are mak- 
ing, even by our almost frantic effort to build a better world 
to live in, are but music in the making. [Applause. | 
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PRESIDENT WeENDTE. — Years ago one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of this Association, George William Curtis, attended 
a convention of the Republican party in the State of New 
York, and by his admirable generalship on the floor, and 
his eloquent appeal to the higher intelligence and conscience 
of the delegates, carried the day against the lower aims of 
the ring and the machine from New York City. When the 
meeting was over, and the delegates streamed out of the 
great hall, among them were two typical New York ward- 
heelers, who walked along with a dejected air, hats over 
their eyes, hands in their pockets, tugging away at their 
cigars. And one of them said after a time, heaving a deep 
h, ‘“ Well, I must confess that man Curtis is very intelli- 
gent.” The other replied, ‘ Yes, uncommon intelligent — 
for a literary man.” [Laughter. ] 

We have to-day with us one who, we think, possesses the 
qualifications we desire on this platform; and we have asked 
him to speak on “ The Next Step in Civil Government ” 


‘ 


because we believe him to be “ uncommon intelligent,’ and 
a man of culture and character as well. I have great pleasure 
in introducing to you the Honorable Joseph Walker, Speaker 


of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. [| Applause. ] 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH WALKER 
OF BROOKLINE 


THE NEXT STEP IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Out among the people in Massachusetts I fear that I am 
looked upon as even more than a Progressive — sometimes as 
a Radical. But if I understand the spirit of this occasion 
aright, if I have read aright the things that have been said 
in this great Unitarian week, I stand before you to-day as very 
much of a Conservative. [Laughter.] 

At the present time a great wave of public sentiment in 
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favor of more popular government is sweeping over this 
country of ours from the Pacific to the Atlantic. This move- 
ment finds expression, first, in election reforms which tend 
to make the representatives of the people more directly re- 
sponsible to the people, namely, in direct nominations and 
in the direct election of United States Senators; and, second, 
in provisions for direct legislation, namely, the initiative and 
referendum. 

The explanation of this whole movement lies in the fact 
that there has grown up in this country a widespread and 
deep-seated distrust in representatives and hence in repre- 
sentative government. The people generally have come to 
believe that our political machinery, and especially our ma- 
chinery for nominating and electing men to public office, has 
been so manipulated in one way or another, by private in- 
terests, by special classes and by individuals who have in- 
terests to serve other than the public interest, that many men 
are chosen to public office who are not the real representatives 
of the people, but are rather the agents of such interests. 
It is this distrust of legislators which has led many people 
to believe that the time has come when the people must take 
the matter of law making into their own hands and legislate 
directly. 

Now, with this whole movement, I have much sympathy. 
With its ends and objects | am in perfect sympathy. 

If experience proves that direct legislation is the only 
method by which this great country of ours can free itself 
from the domination of private and selfish interests then I 
shall advocate the initiative and referendum. [Applause. ] 
But as a responsible legislator, | have hesitated to advocate 
so radical a remedy. Such a remedy means the brushing 
aside of all those constitutional checks and balances which 
our wise forefathers set up to insure deliberation in the 
passage of laws and to protect the rights and liberties of the 
individual against the arbitrary will of the majority. 

The statesmen of a century and a quarter ago set up in 
this Commonwealth not a pure democracy but representative 
government under constitutional restraint. These men_be- 
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lieved in the people, and they believed that the majority 
should rule, but they feared the hasty and ill-considered ex- 
pression of the will of the people in law. 

Samuel Adams said that the people were pleased with 
their present form of government because there was in it 
“a mixture of powers to check the human passions and 
control them from rushing into exorbitances.” James Madi- 
son said: “ The people need to have some check against 
temporary bursts of feeling, which they themselves will after- 
wards regret.” John Adams, who drafted the Constitution 
of Massachusetts, put the matter even more strongly. He 
said, ‘“ We may appeal to every page of history for proofs 
irrefragable that the people when they have been unchecked 
have been as unjust, tyrannical, barbarous and cruel as any 
king or senate. The majority has eternally and without one 
exception usurped the rights of the minority.” James Bryce, 
the eminent commentator on the government of the United 
States, said of these men: “‘ Those who invented this machin- 
ery of checks and balances were anxious not so much to 
develop public opinion as to resist and build up breakwaters 
against it. No men were less revolutionary in spirit than 
the heroes of the American Revolution.” 

Now these men had perfect confidence in the people and 
fully recognized their right to set up such form of govern- 
ment as they thought would best conserve their interests and 
make for their happiness. 

The seventh article of the Declaration of Rights of the 
Massachusetts Constitution reads as follows :— . 

“Government is instituted for the common good; for the 
protection, safety, prosperity and happiness of the people; 
and not for the profit, honor or private interest of any one 
man, family or class of men. Therefore the people alone 
have an incontestable, unalienable and indefeasible right to 
institute government; and to reform, alter or totally change 
the same, when their protection, safety, prosperity and happi- 
ness require it.” 

But when our forefathers set up their law-making body 
they provided for great deliberation in the passage of laws. 
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They divided the legislature into two branches, the one to 
act as a check upon the other. A bill must be separately 
discussed and separately passed in both branches before it 
becomes a law. They gave to the governor the veto power 
—a power often used to prevent unwise legislation. Even 
after a law is written on the statute books still the Courts 
have power to declare it unconstitutional if it infringes any 
right protected by the Constitution. Such is representative 
government under constitutional restraint! 

For over a century and a quarter now our government has 
been stable. Personal and property rights have been secure. 
Under it, on the whole, our people have been prosperous, 
contented and happy. No radical change therefore should 
be hastily made. The time may come when our Constitution 
must be so changed as to permit the people to legislate directly, 
but it seems to me that Massachusetts can afford to go slowly 
in this matter and see how this experiment works out in the 
States which to-day are trying it. 

President Lowell of Harvard, in one of his thoughtful 
essays on government, gives us this warning; he says: “In 
order to make self-restraint as easy and unconscious as possi- 
ble, it is important that the people should not be constantly 
in the habit of organizing and passing laws directly.” Again: 
“It is worthy of remark that the Swiss institution of the 
referendum, while practically long in use in the United States 
for Constitutional matters, would be quite out of place for 
ordinary laws, because it would obscure the distinction on 
which the whole American system rests and for this reason 
the growing tendency of the people of the States to take a 
direct part in legislation... is a danger and if it goes too 
far will be a serious injury to our system of government.” 

So, while I am watching with great interest and with an 
open mind the experiment which Oregon, Oklahoma and other 
States are trying, still I am not convinced that the time is 
yet ripe for Massachusetts to adopt the initiative and refer- 
endum. But I am convinced that if the people are to govern 
themselves through the agency of representatives, then they 
should have the utmost freedom in the choice of such repre- 
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sentatives. No unnecessary political machinery should stand 
between the voter and his representative. [Applause.] I 
believe that the party convention is such unnecessary ma- 
chinery. 

How party candidates shall be chosen is purely a question 
of expediency. No principle of government is involved. In 
theory a party convention is a body of representative men 
chosen by members of the party to discuss the merit of candi- 
dates and to select those who, in their judgment, are best 
qualified by reason of ability, character and experience to 
represent the people and to carry out the principles and 
policies of the party. In practice a party convention is nothing 
of the kind. Whenever there is a contest for nomination, 
delegates, either pledged or supposed to be favorable to one 
candidate or the other, are chosen. Whenever this is done 
then the party convention becomes, like the electoral college, 
a mere bit of registering machinery. If this were all no 
great harm would be done, but this bit of political machinery 
is not only unnecessary, it is bad. Party conventions are so 
often the place for secret trades and agreements, for the 
swapping and sometimes for the buying of credentials; they 
are so often manipulated by private interests, by special 
classes and by ambitious candidates who have money to spend, 
that the question, as to whether party candidates shall be 
chosen by the convention system or by direct vote, is to-day 
a burning issue not only in Massachusetts but throughout 
the entire country. 

Massachusetts, I am glad to say, is about to settle the 
question in favor of direct nominations. |Applause.] A bill, 
pronounced by the New York Sun to be the best bill presented 
thus far in any State, after receiving a favorable report from 
the Committee on Election Laws, has passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 207 to 15 and is now before 
the Senate. It provides for direct nominations of candidates 
for every elective office from governor down, including con- 
gressmen and county commissioners. This bill, when it be- 
comes a law, will make immensely more effective the vote 
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of the ordinary busy citizen who earnestly desires good men 
in office but who has not much time to give to politics. 

As a complement to the direct nominations bill, there must 
be passed an effective corrupt practice act. The greatest evil 
in politics to-day is not only the improper but the excessive 
use of money. There is a growing class of politicians in 
this Commonwealth who will support any ‘candidate who 
will pay them. Such men are the Hessians of political cam- 
paigns. I believe in a stringent law which will forbid the 
employment of the paid political worker and which will limit 
the amount of money which can be spent, both by candidates, 
by political committees and by individuals. I believe in com- 
plete publicity of all expenditures, not excepting personal 
expenses. The penalty for the illegal use of money should 
be fine, imprisonment and forfeiture of office. I am now 
in consultation with the Committee on Election Laws in the 
preparation of such a drastic bill, and I hope that that, too, 
will become a law this year. 

The next step in civil government is, therefore, to bring 
back the government into the hands of the people by the 
passage of laws for direct nominations, for the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators, and, if necessary, for direct 
legislation. Above all, the improper and the excessive use 
of money in elections must be eliminated. 

Now, in conclusion, let me remind you that all this is to 
the end that we get the right kind of men in public office. 
| Applause.| That is the essential thing. Good political ma- 
chinery will never insure good government. We may have 
the most complicated, the most antiquated, the worst kind of 
political machinery, but if, under it, we succeed in getting 
the right kind of men in public office, then we will have good 
government; or we may have the simplest, the most direct 
and the most perfect political machinery ever devised by the 
thought of man, but if, under it, by the neglect of citizens 
to perform the ordinary duties of citizenship, we do not suc- 
ceed in getting the right kind of men in public office, then 
we will have bad government. 
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“For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


It is base for a free American citizen to enjoy all the bless- 
ings and all the advantages of American citizenship and then 
neglect its duties and its responsibilities. The first and most 
important duty of citizenship is very simple, very common- 
place, and very prosaic, but it is all important in a govern- 
ment by the people, and that is the simple duty to vote, to 
vote at every caucus, at every election, and to vote always 
seriously, according to conscience and honest conviction. This 
should be looked upon as a sacred patriotic duty, as some- 
thing which each citizen owes to his State and to his country. 
Half the evils in municipal, in state and in national govern- 
ment can be traced to the neglect of this simple duty. 

We must, above all else, elect to public office men who 
the people know that 


oe 


can be trusted. Emerson says that 
they need in their representative much more than talent, 
namely, the power to make his talent trusted.” We need 
men who are independent in thought and action, men who 
have the courage to do the right rather than merely the 
popular thing, men who cannot be suspected of serving any 
private interests or any special class, men who place the public 
good high above either mere party advantage or personal 
ambition. There are in this Commonwealth many men who 
in the time of their country’s need would gladly sacrifice 
their physical lives for their country. What we need in the 
public service are more men who will lay down their politi- 
cal lives.for what they believe the right. [Applause.] I 
believe that we can build up, and that we are building up, 
a public sentiment in this Commonwealth which means that 
the politician who will save his political life will lose it, and 
that the statesman who will lose his political life for what 
he believes to be right will save it. We need more men to 
whom the words of Pope, addressed to Addison upon his 
retirement from public life, can be truthfully applied: 


“Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor clear; 
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Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title and who lost no friend.” 


We need such men—men of intelligence and education 
and ability — but we must have more than that if we are to 
have laws in the interest of all the people. We must have 
men of imagination and men of sympathy; men who have 
the imagination to put themselves in the other fellow’s place, 
to see these great social and economic problems from the 
other man’s point of view, to the end that laws may not be 
passed for any class but for the people as a whole. We 
have been talking much about the spirit of unrest and dis- 
content that is abroad in the land. There seems to exist a 
feeling that in one way or another men are trying to take 
‘ advantage of each other rather than to co-operate with and 
to help each other. The weak and the poor seem to feel 
that the rich and the powerful, in the pursuit of their selfish 
ends, are ready-to take advantage of them and, if necessary, 
to crush them. This leads to feelings of class hostility. Now 
this free government of ours cannot be carried on success- 
fully if the people are to be divided into classes, one class 
arrayed against another class. I do not believe for a moment 
that this feeling of class hostility in this country of ours is 
yet very widespread or very deep-seated. We see it mani- 
fested occasionally, but I believe that if American citizens, 
and especially American statesmen, in solving these great 
industrial and social problems with which we are confronted, 
act with wisdom and self-restraint, with sympathy and with 
imagination, then these problems may be so solved as to 
bring back that feeling of brotherhood and of friendship 
which should exist between all classes of the population; 
— because American citizens are sympathetic by nature; they 
love fair play and they are intensely interested in the poorer 
class. 

In consideration, therefore, of these great industrial and 
social problems let us never forget that our mills, our fac- 
tories, our workshops, our mercantile establishments, are 
after all for the benefit of the multitudes of people that work 
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in them, and that the people are not for the benefit of our 
mills and our factories. We boast of our civilization; but 
a civilization that would not permit the normal development 
of childhood into manhood and womanhood, or an industrial 
system which would destroy the bodies or crush down the 
souls of the majority of the people, is no true civilization. 
True civilization is that civilization which in every possible 
way tends to build up, to bring about the highest possible 
development and the greatest possible happiness among the 
multitudes of the people. [ Applause. | 


PRESIDENT WeENDTE. — We have listened to a very noble 
appeal from our friend in behalf of the higher politics. I 
would like to add only one clause to it—in taking the “ Next 
Step” I should include the other half of the creation, which 
is now disfranchised —I mean the women of America. 
| Applause. ] 

I thank you very much for your attention this morning. 
We have had a most uplifting series of addresses, and I 
think our meeting has not lacked in any of the elements of 
worth which have attended previous ones. 


The meeting was thereupon declared adjourned, to re- 
assemble for the Festival an hour later. 
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The Festival. — 


The annual Festival was held at one o'clock, at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, No. 3 Joy Street, with two hundred 
members and guests present at the luncheon-tables. | When 
the time arrived for the after-dinner speaking, the tables were 
removed, the doors of the hall were thrown open, and as 
many more auditors crowded in as could find seats or stand- 
ing-room. 

The first part of the after-dinner exercises was devoted to 
memorial tributes to Julia Ward Howe, late a Vice-President, 
and to Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a former 
President and late a Vice-President of the Association. 

The company was called to order by President Wendte, 
who spoke as follows: 


OPENING REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 
Lever CiaikLio W, WENDTE, D.D. 


My friends: The directors and members of the Free Reli- 
gious Association have reason to felicitate themselves and 
you on the large success which has attended this forty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Association. [Both in point of large 
attendance and deep interest, and in the intrinsic merits of 
the addresses themselves, it has been a notable occasion in 
the history of our Society. It quite redeems us from the 
charge that we are “doing nothing,” or that we ought to 
“ go out of existence,” and makes us feel that we are entering 
on a new lease of life. The offering of a free platform for 
the exchange of thoughts and sentiments, of hopes and aspira- 
tions, is no small service in the cause of God and man. 

I will ask you to begin our symposium this afternoon by 
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singing together Mrs. Howe’s hymn, ‘‘ Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” 


GOD IS MARCHING ON 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored : 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terrible swift 
sword ; 
His truth is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call re- 
treat : 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat ; 
Be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, my feet ! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Jutia Warp Howe 


After the singing of the hymn President Wendte continued 


as follows: 


It is one of the inevitable yet pathetic features of an Asso- 
ciation like ours, that as it increases in years, one by one 
its founders and early supporters are called away from their 
testimony and service, so that each succeeding anniversary 
marks not only a milestone on our journey, but is also a 
memorial of the great and good who have wrought in us 
and for us in times past, and through whose faithful testi- 
mony we are the wiser and the happier. The past year has 
been especially characterized by great losses in our member- 
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ship, losses which are irreparable, but which after all bring 
us to a realizing sense to-day of our great indebtedness to 
the past, and should inspire us with a new zeal to go on in- 
the course which is laid before us. Our Secretary, Mr. 
William H. Hamlen, who has served us so faithfully for the 
last eleven years, and who now withdraws to*a more quiet 
service on the Board of Directors, enumerated yesterday at 
our business meeting the names of seven of these prophets 
of the soul whom, during the past year, we have lost from 
our immediate companionship. He offered with each name 
a beautiful tribute, which we have no time to read here this 
afternoon, but which will appear in the printed report of 
these proceedings. I will read simply their names in the 
order of their ascension: 


Jutta Warp Howe, 
HELEN M. IREson, 

Sana) Gov Bun, 

Sam WALTER Foss, 

SarA A, UNDERWOOD, 

Dr. EpMuND MONTGOMERY, 


and last, —the last to leave us, — 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


It is impossible for us, in the brief space of time we have 
at our command here, to dwell upon each and every one of 
these. We have selected the first and the last as not only 
typical of the service which has been rendered us, but also 
of the genius and character which have been consecrated to 
the high ideals for which we stand. We have asked friends 
of Julia Ward Howe and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
who knew them in life, and who served with them in great 
and good causes, to speak to us. 

The first name to be mentioned here is that of our inspirer 
and friend, Julia Ward Howe. For many years she never 
failed to come to these meetings and to grace the Festival 
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with her presence and word. But, last year, the forty-third 
annual Festival fell on her ninety-first birthday, so that she 
could not attend, her home engagements forbidding it; but 
she sent us a greeting. We sent her in return, you may re- 
member, a bunch of lilies of the valley which had been gath- 
ered that morning from the little plot by the side of the 
parsonage of Theodore Parker, in West Roxbury, gathered 
in the same spot where he so often rejoiced to behold these 
early heralds of the spring. We sent them to her with our 
good will and benediction. I am glad to present to you 
now one who knew Mrs. Howe intimately and well, and 
who enjoyed her friendship and regard — Frank Sanborn, of 
Concord, who, | am happy to say, has now been chosen to 
take her place in our roll of Vice-Presidents. | Applause. } 


JULIA WARD HOWE 
REMARKS BY F. B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD 


Mr. President and Friends: 

I owe you thanks for the honor you have done me by 
electing me to an office in the Free Religious Association. 
I am in that state when, as the proverb says, persons do not 
boast of their age until they have nothing else left to boast 
of. Now I am going to boast that I was present at the 
formation of the Free Religious Association. I suppose I 
might be called one of the first members, for I believe I was 
at the first meeting and continued to be at the meetings gen- 
erally for several years. Then I thought I saw a tendency 
in the Association to form a new sect, and as | felt there 
were sects enough already I quietly withdrew my appearance. 
I read the proceedings, I took interest in the persons, but I 
thought we had better not start a new sect. 

To-day I am going to speak to you not only of Mrs. Howe 
but of Colonel Higginson, and I do it in the sense of one 
of those parallels in Plutarch where he takes two persons, 
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essentially unlike in race and to a great extent unlike in char- 
acter, — not, however, unlike in sex, as in this instance, — 
and puts them into comparison one with the other. I advise 
the younger members of the Free Religious Association to 
consider carefully the likeness and the contrast between these 
two founders of the Association, —they certainly held that 
position far more than I did, and they continued to occupy it. 
They were not so afraid of a new sect, I suppose, as I was, 
and they were present at most of the meetings. They held 
various offices and continued to serve until the end. 

Now consider these cases. Their names are known all 
over the world,—TI suppose the name of Mrs. Howe, as it 
happens, more widely than Colonel Higginson’s, because she 
visited other parts of the world more than he did. Then, 
she had the distinction not only of being born in a community 
essentially unlike this Boston community in some of its social 
characteristics, but she had adopted before she heard of it 
that excellent maxim of Emerson’s, ‘“ Hitch your wagon to 
a star.” So she united her vehicle, which was rather of 
the winged description, to the starry chariot of Dr. Howe. 
That was a distinction and an advantage to’ Mrs. Howe, 
because it connected her with a person equally renowned — 
and I suppose in fact Dr. Howe may hereafter be found to 
surpass the renown even of his wife, because he did those 
things that nobody else did. 

If you want to be distinguished I will give you this advice: 
Do something important for mankind that nobody else did, 
and that very few persons ever thought of. You will then 
succeed. [Laughter.] That was precisely what Howe did, 
and the renown which attached to him naturally attached to 
all those persons connected with him. Mrs. Howe, apart 
from her own culture and her own graces, when she first 
visited the countries of Europe, had the great advantage of 
being associated with Dr. Howe. But she had a character 
of her own, a genius of her own, which proceeded to develop 
itself entirely apart from any connection she might have 
formed by race or by religion, or by any other ties such as 
affect humanity. 
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Colonel Higginson was of a distinctly different race. Many 
persons have attempted to describe the New England Puritan. 
John Quincey Adams in his old age tried to describe the New 
England Yankee. He pointed out some of the traits, but 
he did not succeed in drawing the full picture, and I do not 
know that anybody has. But whatever the traits of the New 
England Puritan are or may be, you will find the roots of 
them in the early character and later history of Colonel 
Higginson. He could not escape, if he chose, from the in- 
fluence of heredity and environment. These are two long 
words; they were not in existence in my boyhood, but I have 
learned them. [Laughter.] | With that impulse towards free- 
dom in all directions which Colonel Higginson had, and which 
he manifested from the time I first saw him, which is more 
than sixty years ago, —a few years before I saw Mrs. Howe, 
—he continued to manifest these impulses towards free- 
dom; but they were connected with a certain reticence. He 
never seemed to go quite so far as his rope would let him. 
He was always held back by something. 

Now Mrs. Howe was held back, of course, by the customs 
of society, by a certain reserve native to women, which kept 
her always on the line of grace. She was ever moving for- 
ward, but always moving gracefully forward. Perhaps we 
might say the same of Colonel Higginson; he seldom got in 
advance of the procession, but he was always to be found in 
the working-ranks. 

If we speak of their religious nature, I suppose we must 
admit, as we do with reference to women in general, that 
Mrs. Howe was by nature a more religious person than most 
men that I have ever had the good fortune or the bad fortune 
to look upon. She was naturally and essentially religious, 
as all mothers must be —and she was very much a mother 
and a grandmother and a great-grandmother. Higginson had 
that intellectual religion which is perhaps as peculiar to us 
as any other New England trait. Religion is here, but it is 
so associated, so mingled, with the intellectual and reasoning 
faculty, that it is rather hard for a worshiper in the Orient, 
or a faithful Christian of the Eastern countries, to appreciate 
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it. What we regard as piety they regard as disaffection, and 
their devotion to the Infinite expresses itself in postures and 
in terms which would look very strange in New England. 

Now, here were the advantages, here were the disadvan- 
tages, of these two persons. They moved side by side after 
they came together, — which, I suppose, was about the time 
that Mrs. Howe returned from her first European trip in 
1844; and they kept together pretty well through the rest 
of their lives. Of course Mrs. Howe, being the older and 
moving in a somewhat wider sphere, had more experiences, 
and expressed herself, I suppose, on rather more subjects, 
both publicly and privately, than did Colonel Higginson. But 
they had that amplitude of talent, and that extensive and 
delicate knowledge of language, which enabled them to say 
what they had to say, to be heard and to be understood, some- 
times to be reproached for what they said and for what they 
did, wherever they appeared. They therefore escaped some 
of the great misfortunes of aged humanity. They retained 
the possession of their mental faculties, they retained the 
power of addressing and interesting their fellow creatures, 
and they retained and will hold, whatever defects or incon- 
sistencies we may find in them hereafter, the respect of the 
persons and the devotion of friends who stood by them for 
the last sixty years. [Applause. | 


PRESIDENT WeENDTE.— Mr. Sanborn’s remark about his 
fear of sects makes me think of one which a certain well- 
intentioned but ungrammatical woman made to Starr King 
many years ago. She went to him in a gush of enthusiasm 
and said, “Oh, Mr. King, I want to tell you how much we 
all feel ourselves obliged to you. I think you have done more 
to break down the partition wall between the sectses than 
any man that I know of.” [Laughter.] 
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This afternoon we are going to break down once more 
these partition walls. I cannot think that any tribute to Mrs. 
Howe would be quite adequate unless a woman’s voice should 
blend in it, and therefore | am going to ask one of her ad- 
mirers and friends, Rev. Mrs. Florence Crooker, to add a 
word concerning Mrs. Howe. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF 
REV. FLORENCE KOLLOCK CROOKER 


Mr. President and Friends: 

It gives me supreme pleasure to be present in this splendid 
assembly of men and women like unto her in thought and 
feeling and aspiration, and to pay my loving tribute to one 
to whom I and all other women are under such deep and 
lasting obligations. 

Many of you will recall that splendid period in the life of 
Boston when, side by side with some of its greatest literary 
men, there was a group of equally distinguished women. I 
am thinking of Ednah D. Cheney, of Lucy Stone, of Louisa 
M. Alcott, of the great-souled Mary A. Livermore, and of 
the centre of that brilliant galaxy, Julia Ward Howe. In 
that group of women there were distinguishing characteristics 
on the part of each which made us often feel that every 
one of those great souls heard “the one clear call” and re- 
sponded generously to it. We think of the books written 
for the young and read by the old. We think of the form 
of “passive resistance” exemplified by another. We think 
of still another who long, long ago went out as a brave young 
college woman from Oberlin — Lucy Stone — with a package 
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of “tacts” in one pocket and a roll of announcements in 
the other and placed them here and there in preparation for 
her plea for the political equality of womanhood. We re- 
member with gratitude that broad-minded reformer and ardent 
philanthropist, America’s greatest woman orator, — nay, more 


than this: the greatest woman orator of all the world, I 
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claim,— Mary A. Livermore. Both of these latter were 
women of exceptionally broad sympathies, but in the main 
each followed the one clear call. 

When, however, we come to the wonderful woman of whom 
we are thinking this afternoon, we seem to find centred in 
her the genius, the humanity, and the gifts of all these others 
combined. So varied were her gifts, so broad her sympathies, 
that it was impossible for her to limit herself to any one line 
of work or thought. During her literary career Boston had 
its Emerson and its Lowell, its Whittier and its Longfellow, 
and they were proud to welcome the young poetess to their 
number. The reformer sought her aid, and the American 
slave, and later the Greek and the Armenian had her sym- 
pathy and her co-operation. There was not a cry of distress 
in all the length and breadth of this broad land, or of any 
land, to which her sympathetic heart did not respond; and, 
seizing her pen and lifting up her beautiful voice, she sent 
forth her eloquent encouragement and her words of wise 
counsel. 

As a woman I| have thought how like she was to the old, 
old leader who for forty years led his people through the 
wilderness and over the sands of the desert, teaching them 
the way to the larger life which should be theirs, and then, 
with the promised land in view, folded his arms and went 
away. I have thought that we too had a Moses — we women 
of America —in Mrs. Howe. We had in her a leader who, 
for fifty years, kept her seal of approval upon every reform, 
every movement that tended to the enlargement of woman’s 
life. And in these varied activities she found the enrichment 
of her life, and, better than all else, the wider usefulness of 
her life. She has led the world on and on for half a cen- 
tury, and it is not strange that within the last ten years 
women have made a marvelous stride forward in everything 
that tends to the enlargement and the betterment of woman- 
hood. Our Moses! God bless and sanctify her memory! 


| Applause. ] 
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PRESIDENT WenpDTE. — The last time that Mrs. Howe was 
with us, at our festival in Parker Memorial Hall two years 
ago, it was my privilege to conduct her to her carriage. She 
was rather tired after the opening exercises, and as she pre- 
pared to take her departure the entire audience rose spon- 
taneously to its feet to express its regard and reverence. As 
I handed her into the carriage I said, “ My dear Mrs. Howe, 
if to know one’s self universally beloved would make any 
one happy, surely you ought to be the most joyous, the most 
happy of womankind.” And she said some pleasant thing 
in return. 

But not only hers the happiness —that of her household 
also, the children of her love, who remain to treasure her 
memory. It must make music to them in their loneliness to 
think of all the tributes of love and reverence that have been 
uttered all over the world in recognition of the beauty of 
character and unselfish and eminent service of their noble 
mother. I am very glad that we have with us this after- 
noon one of these, Mrs. Maud Elliott. She has kindly con- 
sented to say a few words in response to these tributes to her 
mother’s memory. I present Mrs. Elliott. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF MRS. MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


Mr. President, dear Friends: : 

My mother’s diary for New Year’s Day, 1906, her eighty- 
seventh year, opens thus: “I pray for many things this year. 
For myself, I ask continued health of mind and body; work, 
useful, honorable, and as remunerative as it shall please God 
to send. For my dear family, work of the same descrip- 
tion, with comfortable wages, faith in God, and love of each 
other. For my country, that she may keep her high promise 
to mankind; for Christendom, that it may become more 
Christlike; for the struggling nationalities, that they may 
attain justice and peace.” 

In some particulars this prayer was granted. The con- 
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tinued health of mind and body, the work, useful and hon- 
orable if not exactly remunerative, was given her for that 
year and for nearly four more years. 

Three weeks before her death she wrote to the Rev. Ada 
Bowles: “I have in mind to write some open letters about 
religion and to publish them in the Woman’s Journal. I 
may not be able to accomplish this, as my strength is small, 
but let us women who believe in true religion do what we 
can to bring about a clearer understanding of what religion 
is and what it is not.” She was at work upon this task when 
the end came. Of her we can say that that blessed thing 


“cc 


was true, she “dropped in harness.” 

I found in her desk some notes for what seems to be the 
beginning of a definition of ‘True Religion.” They are 
written in her own hand. I think I ought to say one word 
here to explain why she was so deeply moved. There had 
appeared in the press some intolerant and intolerable state- 
ments on the subject of religion, especially so to the church 
to which she belonged, and she was much disturbed by this. 
I have rarely seen her more deeply moved, and this that [ 
read you now is the little sketch of what she meant to write 
on that subject: 

“T should say that Religion is the loving recognition of 
the Right, and the resolution to aid, further, and exemplify 
it by grateful and willing service to the Divine and the Human. 
The history of Religion shows the progress of the race, but 
in it all the permanence of certain convictions. The tables 
of Moses still rule the civilized world, and the Christian 
church still rehearses them with the doctrine of its founder. 
But Christ dares to point out the limitations of Moses; and 
the strength of his gravamen against the Jews lies in their 
failure to recognize the teachings of the later time. In their 
blind and literal interpretation of the sacred traditions they 
fail to discern and follow its true guidance. Moses, for the 
hardness of their hearts, delivered to them the precepts which 
they were able to follow; but the new and divine interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the divine law pointed to new duties and 
required of them fresh sacrifices and efforts; and so I should 
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say that any religion which prohibits the onward movement 
of the human mind and conscience is so far wanting in one 
important element of Religion, the onward impulse of Faith 
and Hope. Where this is wanting, the third and greatest 
element, Charity, is usually also wanting.” 

The one important thing about my mother’s life is ob- 
viously, not that she lived to be more than ninety-one years 
old, but that she lived to be ninety-one years young; that 
she worked till she was ninety-one, and that the work of 
the last year of her life was as good in quality as the work 
of any other period. The poem called “The Capitol,” writ- 
ten in January and printed in the Century for March, 1910, 
is one of the very best poems she ever wrote. Her last 
public: appearance in Boston, at a hearing in the interest 
of pure milk, at the State House in June, four months before 
her death, was a triumph for her and for the cause she repre- 
sented. She, a mother, grandmother, great-grandmother, an- 
nounced herself as having come before the Committee to 
speak for the party most interested who could not speak for 
himself —the infant. The impression produced was elec- 
trical. 

She very rarely talked with her children on religious mat- 
ters. Both she and my father had a dread of giving us 
the very narrow religious training they themselves had re- 
ceived. Conscious of the mistakes of such a_ bringing-up, 
_they shunned them, and though we all knew how devout a 
person she was, it is through her writings and her poems that 
we received a sense of the religious side of her nature. 

Her faith in a divine Providence was the deep spring in 
which the roots of her being were fixed. She lived in daily 
communion with the divine life. Her diary is full of dreams 
that are like the ecstatic visions of the old saints. I never 
have known her to speak of these dreams save on one occa- 
sion. She spoke of a particular dream at some meeting, I 
think, of her Club, and later an account of it, with a picture 
of her, appeared in a newspaper, to her great distress. 

In a note written on the margin of a poem printed in her 
volume of posthumous poems, “ At Sunset,” she says: “ The 
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thought came to me that if God only looked upon me, I should 


become radiant like a star.” Beatrice, her favorite among 
Shakespeare’s heroines, utters, you remember, these lovely 
words: “ There was a star danced, and under that I was 
born.” 


, 


Though my mother so rarely spoke of such matters, we 
who lived with her were fed at second hand by that great 
limpid stream, the river of immortal life, in which she grew 
rooted deep. One of the many manifestations of this was 
the joyousness with which she took up each day and its 
cares. She always came into the room in the morning like 
a child who has some good news to share with the family. 
Those wonderful spirits that overflowed in every sort of wit, 
jest, and antic, took the sting from the bitterest nature, and 
in her company the satirist grew kind, the cynic humane. 
A deep spiritual joy seemed to enwrap her. like a sort of 
enveloping climate. Where she was the sun shone, the sky 
was blue, birds sang, brooks babbled, for so tremendous was 
her spiritual force that it always conquered. It sometimes 
seemed to me as if I was conscious of a sort of war of tem- 
peraments between her and some pessimistic or cynical nature. 
It was like one of those days when, as we say, the sun is 
trying to come out. The sun of her presence never failed 
to come out, to banish the gray fog of the blues, and the 
sufferings of the irritable or the disheartened. When people 
came to talk to her of their troubles, as they often did, the 
troubles seemed to shrink like the clouds on a dark day, leav- 
ing first a little peep of blue sky visible, and finally the whole 
heavens clear, blue, and fervid. 

To-night is the anniversary of the eve of her birth. If 
she had lived till to-morrow she would have been ninety-two 
years old. Look up to-night overhead at the very brightest 
star there is in the heavens, and remember with me her words: 
“The thought came to me that if God only looked upon me, 
I should become radiant like a star!” [Applause. ] 
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PRESIDENT WENDTE. — The second of these immortal spirits 
who are to be commemorated to-day was Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, the happy warrior of truth and freedom. At 
our last meeting a year ago Mr. Higginson was present and 
paid a tribute to Theodore Parker, his old-time friend. When 
he had concluded, the audience rose in tribute to Colonel 
Higginson. He was very much affected; I sat by his side 
and observed his agitation as he said: “I thank you with 
emotions more deep than I can express for your kind recog- 
nition on this occasion, which is, if I know myself, the last 
time I shall endeavor to speak in public.” I think it proved 
to be such. But his memory still lingers with us, and will 
continue to illumine the page of New England literature and 
history for many years to come. 

I will now ask one who knew him well in his later years, 
Rev. Edward Cummings, to address us briefly on Colonel 


Higginson. [Applause. | 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
REMARKS OF REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS 


I do not fail to note the closing words of the speaker’s 
very gracious invitation — that I am to address you “ briefly ” 
‘ —wisely put in, I think, in view of the many interesting 
things you still have before you. 

One really has not any need to say much more than Colonel 
Higginson’s name. He was for so many years identified 
with the things which we call highest, the things which we 
call most civilized, most cultivated, most urbane, that when 
we mention the name of Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son in such a place as this, we see at once the presence, and 
feel at once the presence with us. And I think I am ex- 
pressing the feeling of you all when I say that it was one 
of the most gracious presences that we have ever known. 
I perhaps ought to say, the presence of one of the most gra- 
cious of men that we have ever known, as he had, as has 
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been said by Mr. Sanborn, in that respect so much in common 
with Mrs. Howe. 

I recall my first knowledge of him, gained through books; 
and I remember how fascinated I was, and other young men 
were, with the remarkable career which he had had. I recall 
very well talking with a gentleman in Paris,’a Frenchman, 
who said, “Oh, that kind of thing is distinctly American. 
No man in Europe, where the conditions of life are fixed, 
could begin his life as a preacher, distinguish himself as a 
soldier, become renowned as a man of letters, and then go 
on to other departments of public life in that way. That is 
the kind of inimitable thing that in your plastic American 
society versatile people are still able to do.” 

At all events, it was one of the careers which is fascinating 
to every young man, and to every one who thinks of it in 
review. : 

He had among other great gifts the one which has just 
been spoken of,—perennial youth. I used to live across 
the street from him when he was getting along toward the 
eighties; and I used to see him frequently toward the very 
end of his life, because | had the pleasure of being a sort 
of understudy for him as Vice-President of the Round Table, 
to which he came with as much regularity as his health would 
permit, and where he had a most worshipful group of disci- 
ples. I was always impressed with the perennial youth and 
optimism and balance of the man. It happens that the three 
youngest people I knew up to a very recent time were all 
octogenarians, and curiously enough their names all begin 
with H. One of them was Dr. Hale, one of them was Mrs. 
Howe, and the third was Colonel Higginson. They were, 
I say, the three youngest people that I knew. That is to 
say, they had all the graces of youth and all the charm of 
youth without too much of its indiscretion. [Laughter. ] 

At the impressive semi-military service in Cambridge for 
Colonel Higginson I had the honor of walking as one of the 
honorary pall-bearers alongside Colonel Hallowell; and he 
said as we left the church, “ Doesn’t it seem to you that an 
era has ended, and that Higginson belonged to an era that 
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has now closed?” I replied, ‘I am afraid I had not thought 
of that. I dare say it may be true.” But it seemed to me 
that all those three young octogenarians belonged not to any 
era that had passed or closed, but belonged to the future — 
every one of them. I always think of Colonel Higginson as 
the man of the future, not as typical of any past. 

Mr. Sanborn said of him that he did not get too far ahead 
of the procession. I think perhaps that may have been true 
due to his training as a soldier. Some people get so far 
ahead that they cannot lead, and that they cannot be fol- 
lowed. But he was a great leader, and in my opinion he 
belonged to the future and was a typical man of the future. 
He was not only a man of letters, — your preacher, your 
soldier, your poet, — but a new and a better kind of prophet; 
just as Mrs. Howe was a new and a better kind of prophet; 
the kind of prophet who is no longer content to tell the world 
what it is going to be, but the prophet who shows the world 
what the men and the women of the future are going to be. 
Not the kind of prophet who is content to tell us what people 
will do in some ideal future, but the greater kind of prophet 
who does the ideal future thing in the present, and leads 
us to follow bravely on as fast as we can. And that, I think, 
was the characteristic of Colonel Higginson which always 
impressed itself strongly upon other people. 

He used to recognize the youthfulness of Mrs. Howe when- 
ever he spoke of her, and likewise of Dr. Hale. I met him 
one day on the street in Cambridge, and he turned me around 
to walk with him and said: ‘What an irresponsible, irre- 
pressible youth that octogenarian colleague of yours is!” 
And I said to him, ‘‘ What has he been doing now?” “ Well,” 
he replied, ‘he has been writing the history or the memory 
of a hundred years, or something of the kind, and I dis- 
covered the other day that he had been giving an account of 
a certain man, and in reality instead of giving an account 
of that man he has been giving an account of the man’s son. 
|Laughter.] I was rather embarrassed at the discovery,” 
Colonel Higginson continued, “and I thought to myself, ‘I 
must break it to him gently so as not to hurt his feelings; 
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but I think I had best write and tell him that it was not that 
man but the son that he has been telling all this about, because 
he might like to make the correction.’ So I wrote him a 
letter, — and what do you think? He wrote back saying, 
‘Oh, yes, Higginson, that is a fact, that is all right. I will 
tell you some stories about the father; I remember him, too.’ 
Whereupon, without expressing any regret that he had in- 
troduced the son into the father’s place in history, he pro- 
ceeded to give several pages of anecdotes about the father, 
too.” 

I think the same characteristic of youthfulness, but with 
perhaps greater care and greater feeling with regard to 
accuracy, was characteristic of Colonel Higginson himself. 
I imagine discoveries of that sort would have disturbed him 
rather more than they disturbed my own beloved colleague, 
Dr. Hale. 

I recall always with great satisfaction the instances of com- 


bined bravery and tact, of combined strength and tenderness 
in Colonel Higginson’s life, because he had those qualities 
also, in a remarkable degree. You know how fond he was 
of the black people—the colored people, we call them; I 
think he spoke of his regiment as a “ black regiment’? when 
he wrote about it—and he was always loyal to them even 
under difficult circumstances. I once had the pleasure of 
going far to the South with him on a prolonged journey — 
| mean by that a ten days’ journey —when at one place after 
another we visited schools, and at one place after another 
we made little speeches to pay for our suppers. [Laughter.] 
At Birmingham, Alabama, there was a great gathering in 
a theatre, and Colonel Higginson was one of the speakers. 
Some of the Southerners who knew that he had commanded 
the black regiment were disturbed at the prospect of what 
might happen, and I confess that I shared the same feeling 
myself, — because just before Colonel Higginson rose to make 
his address some typical Southerner made an address which 
had passages in it with regard to the future possibilities of 
the black race which I knew grated on Colonel Higginson’s 
convictions and sensibilities. Moreover, he called my atten- 
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tion to the fact that the colored people had not been allowed 
to come into the theatre except in the upper gallery; and 
that irritated him. When he rose he soon began to address 
his remarks chiefly to the upper gallery. [Laughter.] And 
pretty much all the time he talked to the upper gallery. He 
took pains to recall the days when he commanded the black 
regiment. He enlarged upon the remarkable and interesting 
characteristics of black soldiers. He told what they did and 
what they did not do, and really paid his court not to the 
great assembly in the pit and the first balcony, but to the 
upper gallery. But he did it so gracefully, and the rebuke 
was so charmingly and so masterfully administered that these 
Southern gentlemen did not find it possible to resent it. One 
of them, however, said to me, “I would like you to know 
what kind of memories were running through my mind while 
Colonel Higginson was recounting his interesting experiences 
with those black soldiers of his.” This was a man who has 
made a fortune in business in Virginia since the War. He 
said: “As a matter of fact, that black regiment of his was 
at one time quartered right opposite our plantation. All the 
servants had gone, and my mother and grandmother had to 
cook the food, — which they had not been accustomed to do. 
Just as my mother had got the food ready there walked in 
one of those black soldiers and took it out of her hands and 
said, ‘I will take this outside and eat it.’ My father walked 
in, saw what was up, grabbed a hatchet and proceeded to 
chastise the soldier. Things were getting very interesting 
when suddenly one of the officers —I won’t say it was Colonel 
Higginson, *himself — rushed into the room and slapped the 
soldier with his sword, and made an apology, and took the 
man away to be court-martialed. But in spite of that kind 
of memory which his talk aroused, he did it so beautifully 
and so gracefully that I realize it must have been the great 
poetic and dramatic incident of his life and I am sure none 
of us resent the little rebuke which he has been administering.” 

When Colonel Higginson returned to Boston there was 
another instance of the same sort. The colored people in 
Boston have always had a queer kink in their minds — I won't 
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say all of them, but a good many of them who ought to know 
better — about Booker Washington; and they got it in their 
heads that because Colonel Higginson had gone down on a 
vestibuled parlor train and had spoken at Tuskegee and else- 
where that he must have gone back on his principles. When 
he heard that, he did another courageous thing. He invited 
two of the colored literary societies to meet him at Parker 
Memorial Hall and let him hear what they had to say, — and 
then he would tell them what he thought of them. He in- 
vited me to go with him; and he and I aside from our re- 
spective wives were, I think, the only people who were not 
colored in that large crowd. The clearness and the fairness 
with which he talked to them of the dangers of exaggerating 
such reports as they had been listening to and had been spread- 
ing themselves, the clearness with which he emphasized the 
dangers of their making impossible demands, and at the same 
time the way in which he identified the interest of the com- 
munity with their interest, was a striking tribute to what I 
said a moment ago, namely, his fairness and his courage, his 
tactfulness and tenderness, in dealing with other people. 

I promised to be brief and I thought I was going to. One 
thing I want to say. I never knew any man — and I think this 
is a test of unusual character —who had such remarkable 
power of kindling a contagious imitative enthusiasm in young 
men. I was for many years not only his neighbor in Cam- 
bridge but an instructor in the University, and from time to 
time Colonel Higginson gave addresses in the public halls of 
the University. Once or twice he was good enough to come 
to my own house to meet my students and friends. And both 
as an undergraduate and as a graduate, and as an instructor, 
I saw scores of instances of the perfectly extraordinary way 
in which his character inspired a desire in the hearts of young 
men to be like him. The late President Garfield said of Mark 
Hopkins, — you will know if I am right, Mr. Sanborn, — that 
* Mark Hopkins and a plank would make a University.” 

Mr. SANzORN. — A log. 

Mr. Cummincs. — Mark Hopkins and a log would make a 
university. All right. I have always, felt that Colonel Hig- 
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ginson was a great teacher. There are many so-called educa- 
tors in the world who do not know the difference between a 
learned man and a teacher; they do not know the difference 
between a specialist and a teacher; and they fill up our schools 
and our universities with learned men and specialists who 
have no capacity whatever for kindling the fires of enthusiasm 
and the desire of knowledge and the love of truth. But here 
was a man who was scholarly, who was urbane, who was 
strong, who was gentle, who was courageous, and, withal, made 
every young man who came near him want to be like him. In 
my opinion Colonel Higginson and some planks would have 
made a great university. | Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT WeENDTE.— When Colonel Higginson passed 
away, one who had occasion to know said, “ With him has 
passed away the best friend that woman ever had in America.” 
I think that was true, and so it is only fitting that we should 
ask a woman to add her tribute and make the closing address 
of this symposium. I call upon Rev. Miss Ida Hultin, of 
Sudbury, to do so. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF REV. IDA C. HULTIN 


Mr. President, — Friends: 

When the President of this Association asked me last week 
to change from the general subject of the day, “ The Next 
Step,” to this little talk about Mr. Higginson, I felt in some 
way that I needed to be baptized with a new baptism. And 
yet, as he put it, —that it was needed and was only appro- 
priate that from a woman should come some word, — perhaps 
the baptism of having been born a woman and of having lived 
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a woman will be sufficient guide for my remarks, even with all 
the disadvantage of not having known Mr. Higginson as well 
as some of you have known him. 

When I am asked to speak from the viewpoint of a woman, 
on some subjects, I can never do it. If I am asked to speak 
from the viewpoint of a woman on religion I always refuse, 
because I feel then that I have entered that eternal plane in 
which there is no bond and no free, no male and no female. 
And I think we have in Mr. Higginson a man who realized 
that in the presence of great principles, in the presence of the 
eternal questions of the universe, there was no male and no fe- 
male. And so from the viewpoint of a woman one can speak 
of one whose relation to woman was that of a leader out of the 
things that were into the things that should be. 

You know George Eliot made Stradivarius say, ‘‘ Even God 
could not make best men without best men to help him.” And 
when a “ best man” is made, then it seems that he reaches out 
all around him to help and lift and encourage those who need 
encouragement. There are wise men in the world who are 
not very good, there are good men who are not very wise, 
there are average men who are rather wise and rather good; 
there are all sorts of men. But you and I know that only once 
in a while have we a prophet; only now and then one who is, 
all round, a man; who is not simply ambitious, who is not 
simply single-eyed to one certain thing that he wants to do, 
but sees what the world needs, what the world wants, and his 
sympathies go out to men and women, and he interests himself 
in the things that need to be done. 

Colonel Higginson himself said somewhere that when you 
want to know what has happened, what is, go and ask the 
majority ; when you want to know what is going to be, ask the 
leader. So we asked Colonel Higginson what is to be in 
the realm of womanhood. What would Colonel Higginson say 
is the relation of woman to the forward movement along all 
lines? You know and I know that conventional Christianity 
has done very little for woman, though its boast is that it has 
given her everything that she has. You and I know that even 
where there is the thought of freedom in religion — and there 
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is not entire freedom in religion in any sense, not even doc- 
trinal; but even in liberal religion there is not that freedom 
that helps woman to the very best and highest. But I think if 
you will find Colonel Higginson’s relationship to this subject 
of woman you will find him not only arguing that woman 
should vote; not only telling her that there are many men who 
cannot bear arms because of physical disability and other rea- 
sons; telling her that our government is not founded upon 
physical force, and that therefore the argument will not hold 
that if she cannot fight she must not vote; you will find him not 
only demonstrating in his book that if a woman has once 
learned the alphabet every other avenue should be open to her; 
you will find him not only working along the lines of the educa- 
tional advancement of woman and claiming that while woman 
has not written many books she is making a womanhood that 
by and by shall eventuate in a higher womanhood, and pos- 
sibly in book-making that shall lead the world in the future ; 
you will find him not only opening doors in commercialism 
and industrialism to help woman earn a living in the future as 
she has not earned it in the past; but you will find him saying 
to you that there is no sex in spirit, and that in the realm of the 
soul there is nothing that shall distinguish man from woman. 
You will find him leading along that line where, in religion, 
there is a freedom that no dogmatic test shall touch, and where 
the power of the woman soul shall enunciate itself even as shall 
the soul of the man. Here we find one who, having helped 
God to make his “ best man,’’ helped the world in the time in 
which he lived and pointed the way to finer issues in the times 
that shall come after him. 

Possibly my brothers here would not think of it, and if they 
did I dare say they would not think it was worth while saying, 
— that perchance one of the next first steps in religion shall 
be toward the realization that the enunciations of the woman 
soul are as imperative as the enunciations of the soul of a 
man; that in the presence of the Almighty the desire to be and 
to do and to speak and to help is as truly the prerogative of 
the spirit of the woman as of the spirit of the man; that in the 
presence of the Eternal, spirit is spirit and neither male nor 
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female. And when that time shall come and that step shall be 
taken we will know that Colonel Higginson helped us to take it. 


| Applause. | 


DISCUSSION OF “THE NEXT STEP” 


PRESIDENT WeENpTE. — In resigning the chair, at this point 
in our programme, to our friend John Haynes Holmes, who 
will lead in the discussion now to follow upon the topics of the 
morning, | am reminded of a story they tell about Mr. Glad- 
stone. A certain old lady went to Parliament one night, and 
some one said to her, “‘ Mr. Gladstone has entered the house.” 
“ Dear me!”’ she cried; “ I hope he won’t make a disturbance.” 
| Laughter and applause. ] 

But I have observed that when, on summer days, a thunder- 
storm comes with its lightning and wind and fury, after it has 
passed away the landscape is the purer and sweeter and more 
beautiful for it. So when our friend comes with his prophetic 
soul all on fire with the vision of a possible humanity, and with 
stern warning and rebuke for those who delay the coming of 
the kingdom of God on earth, I know that when he has passed 
out of sight there is a purer atmosphere, the conditions around 
us seem more promising and hopeful, and we all take new heart 
and courage for our work. I am glad to present to you this 
prophet of the Lord, John Haynes Holmes. [Applause. | 


OPENING REMARKS BY 
THE TOASTMASTER, REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


After Mr. Wendte’s references to the thunder-storm and its 
disappearance, I do not know but the best thing for me to do 
is to disappear. But I assure you that I have come here to-day 
in a very peaceful frame of mind; and, after all, if I wanted to 
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bring any disturbance with me I should have no right in view 
of the fact that I am serving this afternoon in a very particular 
capacity. A few weeks ago I went to Barnum & Bailey’s cir- 
cus with my little boy. I enjoyed the circus immensely, not 
merely because of the circus but because of the boy. It was a 
three-ringed affair, with the usual performances of monkeys 
and clowns and elephants and horses and one thing and an- 
other, 


an exceedingly delightful entertainment. And as I 
watched the performance I noticed that there was one man 
present to whom nobody among the spectators was paying at- 
tention, but to whom everybody among the performers was 
giving obedience. That man was the ringmaster. He stood 
in the centre of the arena, and nodded his head here and nodded 
his head there, — and he ran the whole show. 

Now, as I look at it, that is the function of a toastmaster. 
Here are the various performers—TI won’t describe them — 
and here is the ringmaster. It is my business to keep out of 
sight, not to attract any attention, but to bring on the per- 
formers at the proper moment and run the show. And that is 
what I am going to do. 

I noticed another thing about that ringmaster. He stood 
very quietly while the performance was going on, and then at 
a particular moment he would raise his hand, and a big gong 
would clang at the end of the tent, and immediately every per- 
former, no matter what he was doing, disappeared. Now, 
there is no bell in sight here, but it may be that I shall raise 
my hand at some particular moment, and when that time comes 
the performer, whatever he is doing, must disappear. So I 
ask all the performers of the afternoon to take warning — I 
am running this show. 


Before proceeding further, however, we will sing the hymn 
by Dr. William C. Gannett, ‘‘ The Dawning Day.” 
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THE DAWNING DAY 


The morning hangs its signal upon the mountain crest, 
While all the sleeping valleys in silent darkness rest ; 
From peak to peak it flashes, it laughs along the sky, 
The day of pow’r is coming, is coming by and by! 


Above the generations the lonely prophets rise — 

The truth flings dawn and day-star within their glowing eyes ; 
From heart to heart it brightens, it draweth ever nigh, 

It blesseth all men thinking, it cometh by and by. 


The soul hath lifted moments above the drift of days, 
When life’s great meaning breaketh in sunrise on our ways; 
From hour to hour it haunts us, the vision draweth nigh. 

It crowneth living, dyzzg: we'll see it by and by. 


And in the sunrise standing, our kindling hearts confess 
That no good thing is failure, no evil thing success ! 
From age to age it groweth, that radiant Faith so high, 
Its crowning day is coming in power by and by. 


W. C. GANNETT 


Mr. Ho_mes. — We are here this afternoon to hear a dis- 
cussion of the morning addresses. The first speaker is one 
whom I am happy to present to you as my brother in the Uni- 
tarian ministry and my companion in arms in the fight for 
social justice — Mr. Casson, of Dorchester. [Applause. ] 
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REMARKS OF REV. CHARLES W. CASSON 


Mr. Toastmaster, — Friends: 

If I am to accept Mr. Wendte’s introduction of this sympo- 
sium, and I am to come after the thunder-storm, my speech 
should be ‘ Pure Air.” And if Mr. Holmes is right, I would 
like to have been catalogued before I appeared upon this circus 
arena. I rather feel that I belong to the side-show as the 
Thin Man. | Laughter. ] 

However, this meeting is to me rather a peculiar and yet a 
fitting combination. While I have been sitting here listening 
to the words of honor and respect paid to the noble dead, | 
have been reminded of an hour that I spent in Westminster 
Abbey some years ago, when, after lingering beside the graves 
of the great dead, recalling associations, paying my humble 
tribute, I stood again at the door and looked out into the noise 
and turmoil of the street, and took a step from the door of that 
cathedral out into the rush outside. The first part of this 
meeting has been simply the quiet consideration of and rever- 
ential paying of our tribute to those who have been great in the 
past. But I trust that no one will think that we young, indis- 
creet, and rash insurgents — “insurgent” is the prominent 
political word now, I believe — lack reverence simply because 
we do not spend much time in paying tribute to the dead. 
When there is so much to do, when there are so many cries for 
aid from the living, | submit to you that we have not time to 
give to the dead. And if we lack reverence, if we seem to be 
rash and indiscreet, it is simply because — I speak for myself 
in this, and yet I think I speak for others — it is simply because 
we feel the needs of to-day, we hear the cries of to-day, and 
we do not see how we can spare any time or any strength 
except for the doing of the present task. 

The subject for this morning’s symposium was admirably 
chosen. We might have expected this when Mr. Wendte pre- 
pared the programme, for I think he is our particular and pecu- 
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liar genius in arranging programmes. [Applause.] We never 
appreciate our geniuses until some time after they appear. 
One or two facts seem to me apparent from the discussion 
of this morning. One was that in all the departments of life 
and thought and endeavor represented by the four speakers 


there is evidence of a distinct and a decided step forward —a 
step indicating progress, indicating change, indicating crisis, 
indicating a new era lying just ahead. And another fact — 
that in these steps that are being taken, all the differing steps 
lead to a common centre. In what I heard of this morning’s 
addresses — I was not able to hear all, owing to an engage- 


it seemed to me that there was 


ment elsewhere for a time 
every evidence of a coming unity of thought, a coming unity 
of action, a meeting of many roads in one gate, a coming of 
many people to one common ground. The new religion of 
to-day expresses itself in social terms. The new sociology 
of to-day expresses itself in religious terms. And so religion 
and sociology are becoming more and more recognized as one 
and the same. 

My particular interest, as my profession perhaps would 
denote, is in religion — not in the narrow sense, but in the 
broad ; not in the sense of creed or custom, but in the sense of 
social interpretation; not as it pertains to the past, but as it 
pertains to the future and the duties of the present hour. 

There is only one thing that I want to express and to add to 
this meeting. The centre and the essence of the whole change, 
and what seems to me to constitute the ‘* Next Step,” is the 
evolution and recognition of what we might call the new indi- 
vidualism. The man who has not recognized the fact that 
there is no longer any private individual is not fully awake to 
the tendencies and conclusions and facts of the present time. 
Not a man, whether he be Unitarian or not, can stand aside 
and say, “I live my own life, I save my own soul, I develop 
my own character; | will have nothing to do with the mass 
and the mob.” That might have been said years ago, per- 
haps, but it cannot be said now. The fool optimist to-day 
says, “I don’t care what happens, if it doesn’t happen to me.”’ 
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The man is a fool, because nothing happens but happens to 
him. And we who gather here in this place to-day must know 
that we are connected vitally, and by bonds that we cannot 
break, with every human being in every grade of society, and 
that our life is the world-life and the world-life is our life. 

That to me is the new individualism. I am in sympathy 
with the full propaganda of socialism because I believe, rightly 
or wrongly, that socialism is simply the new individualism. It 
is the new social compact whereby individualism will once 
more become possible, as it is not possible now to ninety per 
cent. of all the people of the world. 

I am, therefore, a social reformer, or a socialist, if you can 
stand the word, because I believe in individualism — because 
I believe that the time has come when men shall no longer be 
known by tags and numbers; when men shall be recognized as 
so divine that they are not to be caught and ground and 
crushed by any wheels of industry, but that man must be made 
supreme, and the individual must be given the social chance to 
become his truest and best self. 

In view of this there are many conclusions that I would like 
to state. I hate to differ in any sense from my friend Holmes. 
Holmes has so many enemies, or those who seem to be enemies, 
if noise is enmity, that I dislike to disagree with him at all. 
But when he declares — as he has declared this week of a man 
under indictment as the result of participation in that which 
we know to be contrary to our ethical standards —that he 
believes such a man to be of unimpeachable integrity, I dis- 
agree with him. I say that a man’s character is to be judged 
not by a part of his life, —not by his private life alone nor 
by his public life alone, — but by all. [Applause.] I say that 
a man’s religion can rise no higher than his politics. And I 
repeat to you as the most significant words that could and 


should have been spoken a few days ago, the words of a 
woman, Mrs. Gilman: 


‘“ By our common public work we stand or fall; 
And the fraction of the sin 
Of the party I am in 
Is the sin that’s going to damn me, after all.” 
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Therefore I declare that because of this new individualism 
we can no longer believe in our own integrity so long as we 
have any share whatsoever in any impurity, in any wrong, in 
any injustice; and that the only way to be clear of it is to take 
part in whatever movements there are that are intended to 
remove injustice and to bring about right. 

All religion to me. is being transformed in these days. I 
am a religious evolutionist in the fullest degree. I believe 
that now we are in the age of man, of social man; that 
whereas before in religion we have been dealing with the 
discovery of God, we must now set ourselves to the dis- 
covery of man and the development of the divine in the human. 
The centre of religion is now no longer in deity; the centre 
of religion is in mankind. He who does not find God in 
man will never find God anywhere. The power that will 
save man is in man, and not in any superior power that will 
come out of any sky or from anywhere else to save us and 
to give us the right and the justice that we can deserve only 
by working. for it and by exerting the deific power contained 
in ourselves. 

I have not time to express this new principle more fully. 
But it means a transformation, it means a revolution. The 
“Next Step” is not merely a step forward, but it is a step 
into a new condition, a new era, and an era whose ultimate 
conclusions and whose finest conquests will be liberty and 
justice and right. We may sum it all up by changing some- 
what that phrase that has come up to us from the past, 
“ Faith, hope, and charity,’ 
of our religion, not “ Faith, hope, and charity, these three, 


, 


and declare now as the purpose 


and the greatest of these is charity,” —but “ Faith, hope, 
charity, justice, and the greatest of these, justice.” [Ap- 
plause. | 
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Mr. Hormes. — About three months ago I was sitting in 
the City Club in New York with my good friend the Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, minister of the Universalist Church of 
the City of New York. As we were conversing we noticed 
upon the opposite side of the room an aged man. He was 
watching us and evidently trying to summon up courage to 
speak to us. At last he walked feebly across the room and 
said, “I believe this is Mr. Hall, minister of the Universalist 
Church?” Mr. Hall confessed to the soft impeachment. 
Then he said, ‘I believe this is Mr. Holmes, minister of the 
Unitarian Church?” I said that I was. 

He said, ‘‘ I wonder if you ever heard the story about the 
difference between a Universalist and a Unitarian.” There- 
upon he proceeded to tell the famous Starr King story which 
everybody in this room has heard and which I dare not 
repeat. [ Laughter. | After Mr. Hall and 1 had sufficiently 
recovered to speak we informed the gentleman that we be- 
lieved we had heard that story before, and that we thought 
it was entirely correct. 

To-day I am going to give a different answer. I do not 
believe it is entirely correct. It may have been true in the 
days of Starr King that there was this vital difference be- 
tween Unitarians upon the one hand and Universalists upon 
the other. But the more I do my religious work in associa- 
tion with Universalists, I confess I cannot find the line that 
divides the two organizations. I take great pleasure in in- 
troducing to you as the next speaker the Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, minister of the Universalist Church in Lynn. [Ap- 
plause. | 


REMARKS. OF REV, FREDERIC W. PERKINS; D, D: 


Mr. Chairman, — Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When our Chairman, Mr. Holmes, was drawing his illus- 
trations from his recently-revived experiences with the cir- 
cus, it made me think that yesterday the great event in the 
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city of Lynn was the visit of Buffalo Bill, and I recalled the 
great pity I felt for those men who have not boys large 
enough to serve as a rational pretext for visiting that most 
interesting affair. [Laughter.] 

We are called upon here to discuss the morning addresses. 
As nearly as I can find out I am one of the few men sup- 
posed to discuss them who heard them. |Laughter.] I came 
particularly as a working parish minister — whose ambition 
is to make religion a controlling force in the lives of the 
people to whom he is ministering —to find out what the 
“Next Step”? was. I do not know. And I confess with 
utter frankness that I did not discover it from the address 
to which I listened. It seemed to me that the diagram that 
was put before us very accurately illustrated in one respect 
the situation in which the address left us —two-thirds of 
the space was filled with a negative statement of what had 
not yet taken place. We were led with wonderful skill over 
the progress of religion, and found out where we are, but 
we were not told what the next step will be; we were told 
in one or two respects what supposedly it will not be. 

It seems to me that in one respect—and in the address 
by Dr. Crapsey I found myself so much edified that the word 
of dissent which I may speak in the freedom of the Free 
Religious Association, which is consecrated to dissent, is not 
at all to be taken as a lack of appreciation of a masterly 
production —in one respect I personally am strongly con- 
vinced that the religion of the future, or the next step, will 
not mean what Dr. Crapsey thinks it means. Dr. Crapsey 
made the statement that the church idea is dead, because it 
is founded upon the thinking of the fourth century which 
is dead. 

If the church idea is founded upon the thinking of the 
fourth century, it is dead. The church idea that belongs 
to the fourth century is dead. But that is a very different 
thing from saying that the church idea is essentially the 
product of the fourth century or any century. The church 
idea is a natural and inevitable outgrowth of the spirit of 
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religion in any age, and the only difference from time to time 
is that it shapes itself in accordance with the demands of 
the age in which the religion is working. [Applause.] 

This is a vital distinction. Time was —to trace a politi- 
cal parallel—when the State idea was simply synonymous 
with the idea of political absolutism and autocracy. When 
political absolutism was given up the champions of that idea 
said, ‘‘ The State idea has departed with it; you can never 
have a State with banners, with power to arouse devotion 
and to call forth the sacrifices of men, an idea that shall stand 
as the symbol of the highest and holiest, unless it is founded 
upon political absolutism.” 

Where is the denial of that? Next week, on Memorial 
Day, thousands of men all over this country will gather to 
celebrate — what? Not simply the memory of men who fell 
on the field of battle, not simply the memory of men who 
fell in the cause of human freedom; they will gather to cele- 
brate the devotion of men to the State idea that had become 
the centre of devotion, symbolized by its flag, sanctified by 
the blood of its heroes. The State idea — that is as natural 
an expression of fraternalism and of democracy as of abso- 
lutism and of monarchy. And the time will come when the 
new religious idea— which is not absolutism but fraternal- 
ism, which rests not on priestly authority, but on the authority 
of truth — will clothe itself in a church, a structure that 
will have its sacraments, its organization, its great symbols 
of faith, that will have the old power to arouse the devo- 
tion of people who will look to it even as the Hebrews looked 
to the temple on Mount Zion. This church idea will be just 
as powerful, just as splendid, just as institutional, as great 
and vital a fact, as was the church idea of the Middle Ages. 
To me one of the great tasks of this present time is not 
simply to waste our effort in emphasizing the perfectly true 
fact that the church idea of the past has gone, but to put 
that same energy into building this structure that shall be 
the adequate expression, the flexible and facile institutional 
instrument, of the religious idea that belongs not only to the 
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twentieth century but to the essential spirit of the religion 
of Christ. [Applause. ] 

I beg now the privilege of stating what it seems to me 
the next step really is to be in religion. At least, if one may 
be egotistic, it is the step which I am personally trying to 
take. And let it be said again, I speak from the standpoint 
not primarily of the theologian or of the philosopher, educa- 
tional and academic interest as I have in these, but from the 
standpoint of the minister of religion. It seems to me that 
the next step in religion means this: Religion is to be re- 
garded, whatever else incidentally it may be, as primarily a 
personal power that will energize and invigorate the lives 
of men. 

When my friend Mr. Casson said that the centre of reli- 
gion is no longer God, I agree with him if he means a far- 
away God. Of course he does mean that. The centre of 
religion is and always will be God, only we are to find God 
in the souls of men. But more than that, we are not only 
to find Him and to locate Him there, but we are to make 
Him available there. My great contention is that the next 
step in religion is to make God available. We have talked 
about Him, we have built theologies about Him, we have 
proved His existence —or at least we have tried to. You 
remember the story, told to show the futility of that sort 
of proof, of the minister who built up a wonderful argu- 
ment to prove the existence of God. It was the magnum 
opus of his life. And after he delivered it, one of those 
patient, absorbent souls who take in what we ministers say 
and give us back sometimes most astonishing returns — this 
dear good lady came to him and said, “ My dear pastor, that 
was a masterful sermon, a wonderful sermon, but, do you 
know, I still believe there is a God!” [Laughter. ] 

Now, it seems to me that our business is to take that God 
in whom we still believe and always have believed under one 
name or another, and make Him available! I mean that if 
God is not an asset in life, if God is not a real, almost tangible 
asset that a man can count upon when he is down in the 
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turmoil of business life, that a man can rely upon in pain 
and sickness and discouragement, that a man can find more 
real than even the sunshine and the joy of his life, —if He 
is not available, then practically He might just as well not 
exist. And to me the great next step for the ministers of 
religion to take, whatever may be the particular business of 
the philosopher, the social reformer, the theologian —-the 
great business for the minister of religion is to make God 
available. That does not mean simply in an individualistic 
way. It does not mean simply in the cure of ailments and 
diseases — although no man who understands the signs of 
the times fails to see that the great secret of the power of 
many present-day movements, bizarre and irrational though 
they may seem, is that God is made to appear available, a 
Power who can be utilized here and now. [Applause.] 
Well, if that is good for sick people, why in God’s name isn’t 
it good for people who may become sick? And why isn’t 
it good for people to take it into their lives before they get 
sick, to give them power to stand in the midst of light and 
sunshine, and get strength? 

But it does not mean-even that individualistic thing; it 
means a social thing. To make God available — what does 
it mean? It means to harness the great fundamental Power 
in the world, on which after all we must depend for the 
accomplishment of the social justice for which we dream and 
hope. That is the only reliance. 

I remember one time talking with Jacob Riis after he had 
given his great lecture on “‘ The Battle with the Slums.” He 
spent the night with me, and partly to draw him out I put 
this question to him: “Mr. Riis, how is it possible — tell 
me the secret of it if you will — how is it possible that you 
can keep up this fight year after year? How is it possible 
that you can stand against the enormous pressure, not only 
of the bad, but of the inertia of the good? How is it?” 
He looked at me in that delightful, naive way of his, and the 
rebuke went to my heart, although I had half anticipated this 
answer. He said, “Don’t you know? Don’t you know? 
When a man works for justice and decency and righteous- 
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ness and brotherhood, he has got to win, or somebody after 
him has got to win, because God is on that side.” 

That means making God available. That is faith —not in 
the inadequate sense of intellectual assent, but in the sense 
of fellowship with the divine force that is working in the 
world. And the next step in religion is really to make God, 
that Power, seem a power, and to make it seem most foolish 
and futile, as well as supremely wicked, to build structures 
that will not stand in harmony with that great power which 
is God. That is the next step in religion. It is not a theo- 
logical step, it is not a philosophical step, it is not even — 
if my enthusiastic brothers here will pardon me —it is not 
even a definite re-adjustment of the social structure. The 
next step for the ministers of religion is that they shall make 
men realize that the most powerful and absolutely necessary 
and dependable fact is this great stream of energy, “a power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” How splendidly 
it is voiced in those words that were called forth from the 
uplifted soul of Emerson by the death of Robert Gould 
Shaw : 


“ Stainless soldier on the walls, 
Knowing this and knows no more, 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore, 
Justice after as before. 
And he who battles on her side, 
God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor, glorified, 
Victor over death and pain.” 


[| Applause. | 


Mr. Hoitmes. — No two men have been dearer to the lib- 
erals of Boston than James Freeman Clarke and Charles 
Gordon Ames. There has just come another minister to the 
Church of the Disciples who is destined speedily, I know, to 
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win the same measure of sympathy and reverence and admira- 
tion which these two men have won from the citizens of this 
great city. I introduce to you Rev. Abraham Rihbany, late 
of Toledo, now of the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
| Applause. | 


REMARKS OF REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


Mr. Toastmaster, — Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I thank the toastmaster for the gracious introduction and 
for the linking of my name with the names of James Freeman 
Clarke and Charles Gordon Ames. However, let me say 
with all sincerity that I believe I am not worthy to be called 
either the successor of James Freeman Clarke or the asso- 
ciate of Charles Gordon Ames. I am only a substitute. I 
was picked up and put in that position because no better man 
could be found anywhere in the world. [Laughter.] 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is very difficult for me to 
make a speech measuring only ten minutes. Beecher said 
that when he was asked to make a speech occupying only 
ten minutes he required a month to prepare it; when he was 
asked to speak about an hour, he cared for no preparation 
at all—the spirit then moved. My habit has been, before 
I came to Boston, to preach one hour, for it takes me half 
an hour to warm up—and half an hour to cool down. 
| Laughter. ] 

I had the fortune this morning to hear two of the addresses 
delivered at Ford Hall, the one delivered by Dr. Crapsey, the 
other by Dr. Wright. I should say by way of criticism that 
in my opinion the historical statement of Dr. Crapsey did not 
help very much to emphasize the point he was trying to make 
in the address; it militated against the result which he was 
seeking. He gave too much history, as I thought, to people 
who were well acquainted with those facts. As to his con- 
clusion about the church, Mr. Perkins has just stated my 
idea. To think of the dissolution of the church as an organ- 
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ization is to wrench the relation of the future to the past 
from its right setting and give a purely speculative idea. 
Such an idea contradicts the facts that front us to-day. Men 
are beginning to seek, in spite of the scattering forces at 
work, for better organization, and not for no organization. 

I believe that those scattering forces, the unchurched peo- 
ple, those ‘ 


‘ 


‘unbelievers’ represented on Dr. Crapsey’s map 
by that white unoccupied field, have worked as a beneficent 
influence in society, in an indirect way. Friends, I do not 
wish to speak as a dogmatist, but I attribute the success of 
this Republic in a great measure to those uncertain masses 
who would not be bound either by the Protestant or the Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy. These two orthodoxies have been seek- 
ing ecclesiastical dominion in various ways in this Republic, 
and they have been baffled only by these mysterious, uncer- 
tain voters. Call them agnostics, infidels, or materialists, they 
have been, indirectly, a great beneficent force in this country. 
But these millions, if God lives and Nature is true to her 
ancient traditions, shall not forsake their spiritual heritage 
forever. Time will bring them back to a spiritual home. 
And if it is true, as Dr. Crapsey intimated, that the Roman 
church is receiving many of those unchurched people, she 
is bound to suffer in a way which will be illustrated in the 
following little story. This is an oriental story —it is im- 
ported: 

When I was a little boy they used to tell us in the Orient 
how large snakes were killed which could not be approached 
by man on account of their size. You know snakes grow on 
acquaintance —or the stories of them, at least. They said 
they would take a little kid, and kill it, fill it with quicklime, 
and put it somewhere where the snake was likely to come. 
When the snake came he swallowed the kid, with the quick- 
lime inside, and then, becoming thirsty, went to the water 
and drank. Thereupon the quicklime expanded and burst 
the snake. If the Roman church is really receiving those 
free people, — conniving, —it is going some day to expand, 
and [ Laughter. ] 

The church of the future, it seems to me, is bound to rest 
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on these few facts: Some one hundred and thirty years ago 
General Cornwallis surrendered to General Washington. The 
immediate interpretation of that fact was that the colonists 
defeated the regulars, and America triumphed and became 
an independent nation. But the triumph of the American 
Revolution had a greater meaning than that. When Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington, it meant for all the world 
that man, the individual, as the child of humanity and the 
child of God, in so far as he is a law-abiding citizen, should 
have freedom to speak for himself, and for humanity if he 
could. The triumph of Washington meant the opening of 
the portals of freedom to man on the earth, and the right 
of each individual to think and speak freely. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century a book was pub- 
lished called “ The Origin of Species,’ by a man named 
Charles Darwin; and that man traced the ascent of man 
from a certain animal resembling the monkey. Certain bishops 
of the Anglican church refused to acknowledge such ancestry, 
and there was a great deal of contention about whether man 
came on earth really as the descendant of the monkey or 
as a special creation. But that was not the real meaning of 
the theory of evolution. As the American Revolution ter- 
minated in the idea that man should be free, — think freely 
and speak freely, —the theory of evolution brought the idea 
that man should think and speak correctly. That has been 
and is the demand of evolution and modern science in gen- 
eral — correct thinking. The conclusion here is: Let man 
think and speak, not only freely, but correctly. 

Again, the application of steam and electricity to the affairs 
of life has intensified its activities a hundred-fold, and has 
added the imperative, namely, that man should think and 
speak in a quick and intense manner; that he should find 
the shortest road to the truth. 

The comparative study of the religions of the world and 
the intermingling of the nations and races in modern com- 
mercial pursuits have added another imperative. Their lesson 
has been that the intelligent man should think and speak not 
only freely, correctly, and quickly, but also beneficently; that 
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he should recognize his larger heritage in fellowship with all 
men, and endeavor to see the life of God welling forth in 
the lives of nations as well as of individuals. 

To my mind, friends, the church of the future will stand 
on these four great foundation-beams; Freedom, accuracy 
of thought, intensity of spiritual convictidn and speech, and 
human brotherhood. And when that comes men will not say, 
“Let us have now an unrelated individualism,” but they will 
say, ‘ The time has now come for a greater, more beneficent, 
more efficient organization”; and the church of the future 
will be superior even to the Roman Catholic church, whose 
organization seems to merit the regard of Dr. Crapsey. 

When Dr. Crapsey pointed out the fact that the Roman 
church is caring for one-third of the Christians of this coun- 
try with only 15,000 ministers, and the Protestant church for 
the other two-thirds, requiring 146,000 ministers, I said, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow!” It is that 
homogeneity, that sinking of the individual in the mass, that 
makes the Roman church capable of ministering, with only 
15,000 priests, to one-third of the Christians of America, 
while Protestantism, walking in the way of freedom, of in- 
dividual initiative, and still yielding to the powers that scatter 
in order to crush forever the powers of ecclesiasticism, has 
been broken up into small groups. 

The Protestant world is over-churched, but this is inevita- 
ble in the process of the free reconstruction of religion. So 
I thank God for those scattered voices, for the multiplicity 
of creeds that are working to-day toward a higher unity, and 
for the efforts of the teachers of science and sociology to 
put man in intelligent touch with Nature, which is the gar- 
ment and expression of God, and lead him to know things 
as they are. 

The destiny of man was given a most enchanting revela- 
tion in Dr. Wright’s noble address this morning. Man will 
find all his faculties and will put them into the most noble 
activities when the life-centre of his education becomes spir- 
itual. Man will find himself complete when he finds him- 
self in God. [Applause. ] 
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HYMN — FORWARD 


Forward through the ages, 
In unbroken line, 
Move the faithful spirits 
At the call divine ; 
Gifts in diff ring measure, 
Hearts of one accord, — 
Manifold the service, 
One the sure reward. 
Refrain, “ Forward through the ages,” etc. 


Wider grows the kingdom, 
Reign of love and light ; 
For it we must labor, 
Till our faith is sight. 
Prophets have proclaimed it, 
Martyrs testified, 
Poets sung its glory, 
Heroes for it died. 
Ref. Forward,” etc. 


Not alone we conquer, 
Not alone we fall ; 
In each loss or triumph 
Lose or triumph all. 
Bound by God’s far purpose 
In one living whole, 
Move we on together 
To the shining goal! 
Ref. “ Forward,” etc. 


FREDERICK L. HOSMER 
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Mr. Hotmes. — As I read the history of the world, friends, 
there is only one class of men and women in whom I have 
any interest, and that is that class which is called heretics 
— those men and women who have simply stood upon their 
own feet and have not cared a fig what anybody else thought ; 
those men and women who have been sublimely contemp- 
tuous of all majorities and of all concensuses of opinion; 
those men and women who have always turned away from 
the past and have looked gladly into the future; those men 
and women who have always appealed from the decisions of 
men to the decision of that supreme court of the universe, 
the court of God. Sometimes the decisions of that supreme 
court are mighty slow; the processes of divine law as well 
as of human law are very slow; but you can be perfectly 
sure that the decision is always rendered. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you a heretic, which 
is the greatest compliment that I can pay to him—a man 
who has defied the institutions of society, — Dr. George 
Clarke Cox, late of Cincinnati, now of Boston —late of the 
Episcopalian church, now of the Church of God. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF GEORGE CLARKE COX 


I do not know how a heretic should address a ringmaster 
[applause]; because in the order of things a heretic is sup- 
posed to disobey when he feels like it, and I feel strongly 
disposed to obey the ringmaster. 

I feel that the ringmaster has paid me a great compliment 
in calling me a heretic. It is a compliment which I hope I 
shall always deserve. There is a class of men to-day: whom 
I greatly respect, who are closely allied with heretics (and 
not only members of the Free Religious Association, but 
others), who are called insurgents. You have heard about 
them in many places. I have great respect for insurgents, 
great fondness for them, but I have one fear about them, 
and that is a very serious fear. I am afraid they will not 
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keep on being insurgents. Most of them strike me as — well, 
what you might call insurgents in the tadpole stage. They 
are going to become conservatives by and by. This is a thing 
that I very much fear about them. If it were not for that 
I should take them to my bosom —if they would let me; 
but you never can tell what an insurgent will do. 

Mr. Wendte suggests that tadpoles and bosoms don’t go 
well together, but I suppose even a tadpole has a bosom. 
[| Laughter. ] 

I hadn’t any notion what would be said previous to my 
address. Moreover, I may say that I am the only man who 
can be called absolutely free from prejudice in discussing 
the addresses of the morning, because I didn’t hear any of 
them. [Laughter.] But I had intended to begin by claim- 
ing that I was Irish; partly because I live in Cambridge, and 
partly because, about two hundred years ago, some English 
ancestors of mine lived in Ireland for twenty years. That, 
it seems to me, is enough Hibernian ancestry to entitle a man 
to make a bull. And the bull I mean to make is this: The 
“Next Step” has already been taken. [Laughter.] 

I believe that it should be my especial duty to-day to speak 
seriously about the influence of philosophy upon religion. 
My own nearly twenty years in the Episcopal church were 
years in which I was constantly trying to formulate anew 
my thoughts about the universe and man’s relation to it. I 
had inherited a formula for that, which was a very great 
and noble formula. But it did not fit modern conditions, and 
when I found it did not fit I simply had to reject it—as 
David rejected Saul’s armor because he could not fight in it. 
Well, let those who can fight in it fight in it. 

[ am a member of this Free Religious Association, which 
took me in out of the cold when I did not have any other 
place to go, and I am going to hang on even although I may 
be the worst rebel in the bunch, because I do believe in reli- 
gion and I believe in its formulation, and I believe that it 
has got to be formulated anew; and in the spirit of Mr. 
Perkins, 1 will say that I must be absolutely personal about 
the Next Step. I cannot tell what the next step is going to 
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be objectively; [ am no prophet —although I have been 
stoned a bit. But the next step that will be taken by humanity 


I have no means of knowing. The next step that I shall take 


I think I understand, and that is the only ground on which 
I would disagree with some of the previous speakers who 
talk about being on the side of God and being sure that that 
side is going to win. If I know what I mean by God, I am 
going to be on that side whether it wins or not. It seems 
to me that that is exactly the point which leads us to a new 
formulation. 

What I meant by saying that the next step has already 
been taken is just this: One of the most important move- 
ments in philosophy within the last one hundred years has 
been what is called Pragmatism. Now, I have the honor to 
teach at Harvard College and at Radcliffe, and I had a very 
bright young pupil last year who, when I mentioned this word, 
drawled out in a sweet voice, “ Mr. Cox, what is fragmatism? ”’ 
[Laughter.] But I may say she was the only one in the 
class who really found out. 

Now, if you will inquire what Pragmatism is you will find 
that it is a sort of acid test for the real meaning of things. 
Professor William James is the father of it—that great and 
glorious man. And it means just this, that your religion 
means what it will do; your definition determines what you 
mean only if the thing works the way you intended it to work. 

I should like to ask the churches of the world —no, more 
than that—the religious people of the world—to formu- 
late their religion in new terms and to say what they mean 
by it. “God” is the most ordinary word on the lips of 
religious people. What do you mean by God? If you mean 
by God the great universe — well, I have to say that some 
parts of that I worship and some I fight all I can. If you 
mean by God a great Tendency toward the satisfaction 
of man’s wants, or even sporadic endeavors to satisfy those 
wants, I am willing enough to worship. And I do not pre- 
sume to set myself up as judge of man’s wants and say to 
them, “ You shall have what you want if it is God’s will.” 
I do not know what God’s will is except as it is expressed 
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in what actually happens to men. Do you? I know of only 
one way of finding out how society can be regenerated. That 
is, by giving to every man exactly what he wants — not what 
we think he ought to want, but what he wants, just in so far 
as it will not interfere with other men getting what they 
want. 

If that is heresy, I am a heretic; if that is socialism, I 
am a socialist; if that is individualism, I am an individualist. 
And I think it is all three. So that is my creed as a heretic. 

One thing I want to say about the next step for this Asso- 
ciation. The one thing I do not like about it—and I do 
not like it a little bit—is that it is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a Unitarian association. [Laughter.] Now, I am not 
a Unitarian. I called at that port for about fifteen minutes 
on my way from the Episcopal church, and then I went off, 
and I am out on the raging main. But I want to say this, 
that the church | left has a lot of religion in it, and I don’t 
know any church that has not. The great Roman church, 
whose principles, political and theological, I strongly disap- 
prove, has a lot of religion in it. And I should like to see 
this Free Religious Association of America really mean what 
the title indicates, instead of being the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation of the Twentieth Century Club and Ford Hall. And 
unless it is that, I give you fair warning that I shall be true 
to my perpetual insurgent principles and get out, or make it 
what it ought to be. It will probably cast me out, as the 
whale did Jonah. But you know sometimes Jonah retaliates. 

On the other hand, it may be that our ideal for this Associa- 
tion will beerealized, and that this refuge to which I came — 
because I think I am religious, because I think I have a God, 
and because [ want to let you have your God, and any other 
man have his God, according to his own convictions — will let 
me stay. I hope that it itself will grow. Out in Harvard we 
have been losing those glorious elms that were the pride of 
the college. Now, we do not stand around and weep as they 
go down one after another. Do you know what we have 
been doing? We have cut down the trunks and dug up the 
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roots; we have dug down deep and put in new soil and then 
planted some young trees. As far as I can see, the only way 
to honor a prophet is not by building his tomb, which he 
does not give a rap for—and the building of which casts 
some sort of discredit on your ancestry, because it was your 
ancestors, according to the story, that stoned him! — the way 
to honor a prophet is by being a prophet yourself. [Ap- 
plause. | 


Mr. HoimMes. — Sixty years ago one of the great problems 
before this nation was the problem of the enslaved Negro. 
To-day one of the great problems before the nation, and even 
a more perplexing one, is the problem of the emancipated 
Negro. The hope of the enslaved Negro was the white man; 
the hope of the emancipated Negro is the white man and the 
black man working together. I know that we are going to 
solve the Negro problem in this country as it should be solved, 
because the Negro race is to-day producing its own leaders 
and working out its own salvation. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you one of those leaders, the Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, 
of Boston. [Applause. ] 


REMARKS BY REV. POWHATAN BAGNALL 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As regards the “Next Step” and the colored man, we often 
hear the beautiful expression, “The Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” In this connection I would like 
to illustrate a point by the following anecdote: A little boy 
remarked to his big brother, “I know something you don’t 
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know.” The big brother asked, ‘“ What is it?” The little 
boy answered, “ You are standing on my toe.” 

Owing to the pressure of prejudice, my race has a feeling 
somewhat like the little brother’s. Therefore, friends, I am 
confident that I can rightly appeal to you in the name of 
justice and fair play to join hands and do what you can 
to lift every weight that in any way retards the colored man’s 
progress in the battle of life. This will mean a blessing not 
only to you and to this nation, but to the world. It will be 
self-preservation to all concerned. 

I can say emphatically that the colored man is making good. 
He has demonstrated that everything that has been done for 
his uplift was worth the while. ‘ Self-help is the best help.” 
The colored man is helping to better his own condition along 
all lines; —the United States census will justify this state- 
ment. I assure you that the Negro is daily proving his status 
as a good neighbor and patriotic citizen; therefore any step 
in the interest of his progress onward and upward will not 
be in vain. Moreover, you may bear in mind the saying, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” [Applause. ] 


Mr. Hormes. —I see before me one of the most honored 
of our liberal ministers and one of the earliest and, through 
all the years, one of the most faithful friends of the Free 
Religious Association; a singer of songs and a prophet of 
righteousness. I know that you would never forgive me if 
I did not call upon him to say just a few words. I call upon 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Rochester, New York. [Long applause. ] 
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REMARKS OF WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


Friends, I thank you for this welcome. I almost thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for the chance to say a word, — but not 
quite. I am just one of the “others” to-day. If you notice 
the programme, it is that so, and so, and so, are going to 
speak, — “and others.” Our chairman compared us to a 
circus. Now, I am not one of those in the ring; I am not 
one of the clowns; I am not even one of the animals; but 
a circus always has the “ others,” — the little boys outside the 
circus-tent who lift the flap, if they can, and peep in. I am 
peeping in. 

But, my friends, I can remember something that very few 
of you here can remember. My first peep at this Free Re- 
ligious Association, I think, was in 1868. It was the day of 
its beginning, almost the day of the pangs of its birth, — 1 
think it was born in 1867; but it had not even the brown 
hair; it was in the day of the golden curls of its babyhood, 
1868. I can see Ralph Waldo Emerson on the platform, 
reading one of those two little speeches that we find in his 
Essays, and which were the angel-songs for the advent of 
the Free Religious Association. | can see John Weiss on 
that platform talking to us of that which one of our speakers 
here says is not going to be the centre of the coming religion — 
talking to us about the thought of God; and, pointing to a 
man in the middle aisle, he said: “ God is so near that he is 
right at the side of that man.” I remember wanting to look 
round to see, he made Him so vivid. I remember walking 
home at the close of the evening session, over the Tremont 
Street mall, feeling as if my forehead were knocking the 
stars. It must have been a thrilling meeting, because I seldom 
feel so tall as that. I remember, a little later, the days of 
the Horticultural Hall lectures on Sunday afternoons. I re- 
member, dearest and tenderest of all these occasions, an upper 
chamber on Mt. Vernon Street where a woman used to wel- 
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come us, — Hannah Stevenson, that spiritual foster-sister of 
Theodore Parker. She used to welcome us at meeting after 
meeting of what I think was the executive committee of the 
Free Religious Association, as we arranged and planned for its 
evolution in those early days. These are some of the 
memories that make this Free Religious Association very 
dear to me. 

Now, after many years, I come back, and I find you here. 
The old enthusiasm, the hall smaller, — but in those days we 
did not even dream of banquets and lunches at festivals ; — 
the old enthusiasm and some of the old subjects. We were 
talking then of ‘“‘ The Next Step in Religion ” [Laughter], just 
as we are now. We were denying, as some of us are now; 
we were affirming, as some of us are now; we were hoping 
tremendously, and we were believing tremendously, as we 
are now. And lifting the flap of your curtain to-day and 
peeping into the circus, I have been hearing many things that 
I believed then and welcomed; also some things that aston- 
ish me. One of the most spiritual men in this little circle 
here tells us that in his opinion the coming centre of religion 
is to be emphasis on man, not on God. Why, friends, I 
thought that the glory of man was that his centre was God. 
[|Applause.] Not only that, but that it was that common 
centre that makes men ‘“‘ man,’ —that binds us all together 
into the brotherhood of humanity. Did Dr. Crapsey say in 
his address this morning — I did not hear it — that the church 
idea has evaporated, or exploded, or gone? I come from the 
same beautiful city as Dr. Crapsey, in which he is one of the 
most honored citizens, and, if I remember rightly, the services 
of what he calls his “‘ Brotherhood,” on Sunday evenings, are 
always advertised, just as they used to be, under the head of 
“ Church Notices.” 

Mr. J. A. J. Wr1tcox.— The church idea of the fourth 
century, he said. 

Dr. GANNETT. — It is hard to get away from those great 
old ideas; even hard to get away from those great old names. 

Now, I am not going to prophesy about “ The Next Step in 
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Religion”; I am just one of the “others.” I do not think 
I have even decided for myself what the next step in religion 
is to be. It seems to me there is a great, broad march all 
along the line, in which many different groups are keeping 
step together under different names. I like to think of it 
that way. But one word has somehow been singing through 
my mind as I have listened here; it is simply this: “ Where 
freedom is, it is always May,’ — always a time of growth, of 
advance. Is not that enough to think over? ‘ Where free- 
dom is, it is always May.” But it must be freedom not only 
from what we call tradition and authority; it must be free- 
dom from personal prejudice as well; it must be freedom 
from hasty judgment; it must be freedom from denunciation ; 
it must be largely freedom from denials, even of the old and 
the past. Where freedom is—true freedom — it is always 
May! [Applause. ] 


Mr. Hotmes.—I know I express the sentiments of you 
all when I thank the speakers who have entertained and 
enlightened us this afternoon for the wisdom of their words. 
We are especially grateful that not once did I find it neces- 
sary to raise my hand and call for the ringing of the bell. 

An hour and a quarter ago I received this meeting at the 
hands of our President, Dr. Wendte. I now return it to 
him, with thanks for the honor which he conferred upon me 
in asking me to be toastmaster. 
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HYMN — TO-MORROW 


High hopes that burned like stars sublime, 
Go down the heavens of freedom, 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need them. 
But never sit we down and say, 
“There ’s nothing left but sorrow!” 
We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The promised land to-morrow. 


Our hearts give o'er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten ; 

Lo! now its dawn bursts up the sky — 
Lean out your souls and listen! 

The earth rolls freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow ; 

And ’tis the martyrdom to-day 
Brings victory to-morrow. 


*Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward ; 
We climb, in sorrow, grave by grave, 

Yet beat a pathway sunward. 
We ’re beaten back in many a fray, 
--Yet newer strength we borrow, 
And where our vanguard rests to-day 
Our rear shall rest to-morrow. 


Through all the long, dark night of years, 
The people’s cry ascended ; 

The earth was wet with blood and tears, 
Ere their meek sufferings ended. 
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The few shall not forever sway, 
The many toil in sorrow ; 

The gates of hell are strong to-day, 
The Christ shall reign to-morrow. 


Then, youth, flame earnest ! still ‘aspire 
With energies immortal ! 

To many a heaven of desire 
Your yearning opes a portal ; 

And though age wearies by the way 
And hearts break in the furrow, 

We ’ll sow the golden grain to-day — 
The harvest comes to-morrow. 
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until their successors be chosen. The Directors shall be chosen for four years, and, 
at the expiration of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two 
years. One-fourth of their number shall be chosen annually; but at the annual 
meeting of 1882, the full number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three, 
respectively, for one, two, three and four years. The President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and Directors shall together constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all 
the business and interests of the Association in the interim of its meetings. They 
shall haye power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list 
of Vice-Presidents, between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


V. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston 
on Thursday of what is known as ‘“‘Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such 
sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s 
previous notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be 
caliea by the Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as 
may seem to them desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association 
by a majority vote of the members present, providing public notice of the amend- 
ment has been given with the cal} for the meeting. 
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a national organization, and las members and officers in various States 
of the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association. 


II. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study of relig- 
ion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, to 
emphasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to 
encourage the organization of local Societies or Free Churches on the basis of Free, 
Spiritual, and Universal Religion. All persons sympathizing with these aims are 
cordially invited to membership. 


Ill. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible for 
his own opinions aJone, and affect in no degree his relations to other associations ; 
and nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed as 
limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief,—or as defining the 
position of the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opin- 
ion or belief,—or as interfering, in any other way, with that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of every rational being. Any per- 
son desiring to co-operate with the Association shall be considered a member, with 
full right to speak in its meetings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall be 
necessary to give him a title to vote,— provided, also, that those thus entitled may at 
any time confer the privilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not 
pertaining to the management of business. 


IV. The officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, an Assistant-Secretary, a Treasurer, and twelve Directors. They shall 
be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association; and the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer shall hold their offices for one year, or 
until their successors be chosen. The Directors shail be chosen for four years, and, 
at the expiration of that term, shall not be eligible for re-election until after two 
years. One-fourth of their number shall be chosen annually; but at the annual 
meeting of 1882, the full number of twelve shall be chosen in sections of three, 
respectively, for one, two, three and four years. The President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and Directors shall together constitute an Executive Committee, intrusted with all 
the business and interests of the Association in the interim of its meetings. They 
shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list 
of Vice-Presidents, between any two annual meetings. Six members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


Vv. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the city of Boston 
on Thursday of what is known as “Anniversary Week,” at such place and with such 
sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which at least one month’s 
previous notice shall be publicly given. Other meetings and conventions may be 
eaiea by the Committee, according to their judgment, at such times and places as 
may seem to them desirable. 


VI. These Articles may be amended at any Annual Meeting of the Association 
by a majority vote of the members present, providing publie notice of the amend- 
ment has been given with the cal! for the meeting. 
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FELIX ADLER 
WILLIAM J. POTTER 


May 30, 1878 
June 1, 1882 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON June 1, 1894 


Lewis G. JANES 
Epwin D. MEAD 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 


June 1, 1899 
May 29, 1902 
May 26, 1910 


HONORARY PRESIDENT 


EDNAH D. CHENEY, May 29, 1902 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


May 30, 1867 
ROBERT DALE OWEN 
IsAac AMES 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE 


July 22, 1867 


THOMAS WENTWORTH FIIGGINSON 


July 27, 1869 
ROWLAND CONNOR 


June 1, 1871 
Mary C. SHANNON 
Joun T. SARGENT 

May 30, 1872 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
LUCRETIA Motr 
LyprA MARIA CHILD 
GERRIT SMITH 
Isaac M. WISE 
GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS 
FREDERIC SCHUENEMANN-POTT 
EDWARD L. YOUMANS 
E. B. WARD 
GEORGE HOADLY 


May 27, 1875 
NATHANIEL HOLMES 
ROWLAND G. HAzArpD 


May 30, 1878 


OcTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM 


May 29, 1879 
BERNHARDT FELSENTHAL 


May 26, 1881 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE 
ANNIE L. Dices 

June 1, 1882 
FELIX ADLER 


May 27, 1886 
EpnAn D. CHENEY 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY 

May 26, 1887 
MoncureE D. CONWAY 

May 30, 1889 
FREDERIC DOUGLASS 
SOLOMON SCHINDLER 

June 1, 1893 
EDWIN D. MEAD 


June 1, 1894 


Lewis G. JANES 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT 
BENJAMIN F. UNDERWOOD 


May 30, 1895 


WILLIAM M. SALTER 
ALFRED W. MARTIN 
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May 31, 1900 May 30, 1907 
JuLtia Warp Howe AMOS EMERSON DOLBEAR 
ExizA A. YOUMANS May 28, 1908 


May 30, 1901 STEPHEN -S. WISE 


JosEPpH LE CONTE May 26, 1910 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES 
May 25, 1911 
CHARLES W. WENDTE Feant ep ee 
EDWARD WALDO EMERSON WILLIAM (nee 


May 21, 1903 


May 25, 1905 May 23, 1912 
Joun C. HAYNES EDWARD CUMMINGS 
SECRETARIES 

WILLIAM J. POTTER May 30, 1867 
FrepDErRIC A. HINCKLEY June 1, 1882 
FREDERIC May HOLLAND May 28, 1885 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY May 26, 1887 
EDWIN D. MEap May 30, 1889 
DANIEL G. CRANDON May 29, 1890 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM June I, 1894 
EpDNAH D. CHENEY May 26, 1898 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN June 1, 1899 
James H. WEsT May 25, I9II 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


ROWLAND CONNOR May 30, 1867 
HANNAH FE. STEVENSON May 27, 1869 
CHARLES TH. CopDMAN May 31, 1883 
Freperic M. HOLLAND May 29, 1884 
Miss A. A. BRIGHAM May 28, 1885 
DANIEL G, CRANDON May 27, 1886 
Mary F. EASTMAN May 29, 1890 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM May 28, 1891 
» WILLIAM H. SPENCER June 1, 1894 
" Grorce W. STEVENS May 28, 1896 
Davip H. CLARK May 26, 1898 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN May 31, 1899 
ALBERT S. PARSONS June 1, 1899 
GEORGE W. STEVENS May 29, 1902 
TREASURERS 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL May 30, 1867 
JoHNn C. HAYNES . May 29, 1879 


J. A. J. WiLcox June 1, 1894 


the interim required by Article IV of the Constitution. 
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*,* Many members of this Board have been various times re-elected, after 


their first election. 


1867 


1868 
1869 


1871 
1872 
1874 
1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 
1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


Isaac M. WISE 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE 
EDWARD C. TOWNE 
HANNAH E. STEVENSON 
FRANK B. SANBORN 
EDNAH D. CHENEY 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT 
JOHN WEIsS 
FRANCIS TIFFANY 
THOMAS WENTWORTH 
GINSON 
JoHN T. SARGENT 
MARY C. SHANNON 
HeLen M. [RESON 
Joun C. HAYNES 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT 
Minor J. SAVAGE 
REBECCA N. BUFFUM 
Joun L. STODDARD 
RicHarD P. HALLOWELL 
FREDERIC A, HINCKLEY 
CHARLES D. B. MILLS 
EDWARD LAUTERBACH 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE 
B. A. BALLOU 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN 
ARTHUR G. HILL 
JoHN L. WHITING 
FREDERIC MAy HOLLAND 
CLARA M. BISBEE 
J. A. J. Witcox 
CORNELIUS WELLINGTON 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
ABBIE BUFFUM 
SETH HuNT 
W. A. Rust 
PH@BE M. KENDALL 
DANIEL G. CRANDON 
ANNA D. HALLOWELL 
JOHN W. CHADWICK 
Miss A. A. BRIGHAM 
FRED W. GRIFFIN 
Mary F. EASTMAN 
Epwin D. MEAD 


Hic- 


1858 
S89 


1890 


1891 
1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 
18g6 


1897 


1898 


1899 
1900 
1gol 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1906 
1907 


1908 


1909 


1g10 


The date given is of 


THOMAS DAVIDSON 
JOHN CURTIS 

REBECCA WILCOX 
JOHN WILSON 
James H. WeEsr 
WILLIAM M. SALTER 
ABBY Morton D1Az 
ALFRED W. MARTIN 
JENKIN LLoyp JONES 
WILLIAM FILENE 
Davip H. CLARK 
ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN 
CHARLES E. PRATT 
Mary H. Lapp 
EDWARD FILENE 
EMMA FE. MAREAN 
ALBERT S. PARSONS 
REBECCA R. JOSLIN 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
CHARLES FLEISCHER 
SARA C. BULL 

JupirH W. SMITH 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 
RutTH GIBSON 

GEORGE W. STEVENS 
CHARLES F. DOLE 
GEORGE W. COOKE 
FRANK O. HALL 
CAROLINE H. Humbosro 
HeENRY BERKOWITZ 
EDWARD CUMMINGS 
Mrs. W. H. CASSIE 
FRANK S. C. WIcKs 
ALBION A. PERRY 
CHARLES F. CARTER 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 
ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
FANNY LARCOM WELLS 
JOHN FRETWELL 

Sam WALTER Foss 
GEORGE CLARKE Cox 
DANIEL ROY FREEMAN 
GRAcE Hart 

CHARLES W. CASSON 
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WILLIAM R. LORD 
ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 
Ipa C. HULTIN 


1911 GEORGE GROVER MILLS 
Mary J. BUCHANAN 
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ORIGINAL MEMBERS 


*,* In addition to the officers elected at the first meeting, May 30, 1867, 


the following persons at the same time signified their desire to be members : 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Joun T. SARGENT 
MARSHALL G. KIMBALL 
James N. BUFFUM 
ELizA G. CHACE 
HENkY DAMON 

SARAH R. HATHAWAY 
J. H. CARTER 

G. $. LANGTON 

F. V. SMITH 

Mrs. F. V. SMITH 
Davip B. Morry 
ALMIRA B. MOREY 

D. F. GODDARD 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT 
HENRY W. BROWN 
HARRIET R. BROWN 
CHARLES C. BURLEIGH 
OLIVER JOHNSON 
CAROLINE H. DALL 
FRANCIS TIFFANY 

S. GRIFFITS MORGAN 
HENRY BLANCHARD 


Concord, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Coldwater, Mich. 


“ “ 


Malden, Mass. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Worcester, Mass. 

“ “oe 
Florence, Mass. 
New York City. 
Boston, Mass. 

West Newton, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Forty-fifth Annual Convention 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association of 


America 


Tue Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
23, and Friday, May 24, 1912. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Boston, Thursday, May 23, 1912. 

The forty fifth Annual Business Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association of America was held this afternoon, 
in the upper hall of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street. President Wendte occupied the Chair. 

The Report of the Annual Business Meeting of 1911, 
prepared by the late Secretary, Mr. William H. Hamlen, 
was read and accepted. Mr. West then presented the 
following Resolution, in appreciation of Mr. Hamlen’s ex- 
tended service. Dr. Wendte and Mr. Mead added warm 
words of personal appreciation, and the Resolution was 
unanimously voted: 


Whereas, during a period of eleven years, the recent 
Secretary of this Association, Mr. William H. Hamlen, 
performed with rare ardor and faithfulness the oftentimes 
exacting duties of his office, exemplifying at all times his 
unusual fitness for such position and his skill and deter- 
mination in carrying out all business and convention ar- 
rangements, — be it 

Resolved: That the Free Religious Association place on 
record its high appreciation of his services, its regret that 
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he deemed it necessary to retire from the office, and its 
hope that as a member of the Board of Directors and 
through practical counsel he will remain continuously its 
friend and helper. 

Resolved: That this testimonial be recorded on the books 
of the Association, and that a copy of the same be handed 
to Mr. Hamlen. 


The Treasurer, Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, presented his Annual 
Report (May, 1911, to May, 1912), showing a balance in 
the treasury of $2866.78. The report was accepted. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary was offered by Mr. 
West. It was accepted by the Association as the Secretary’s 
personal word. 

The President added to the report a brief account of his 
service abroad during the year as privately representing the 
Association, including the placing of a wreath upon the newly- 
reared monument to Servetus at Vienne, France, during the 
celebration in his honor, the wreath bearing the inscription, 
“From the Free Religious Association of America.” The 
President spoke also of his correspondence with United States 
Senators and Congressmen, in the name of the Association, 
with reference to an Industrial Commission and other mat- 
ters. He had also represented the Association at the Races 
Congress in London, and on other occasions. He called at- 
tention to the proposal to hold a World Congress of Theists 
in 1915 in India, in which the Free Religious Association was 
invited to participate. 

The report of the Committee on Enlarged Work for the 
Association, appointed in 1911, and consisting of Messrs. Cox 
and Mead and Mrs. Spencer, was presented by Mr. Mead 
as follows: 


The full name of our Association is the Free Religious 
Association of America. 

In making suggestions, as we have been asked to do, of 
changes by which the usefulness of the Association might be 
increased, we believe that we can urge nothing more important 
than that the Association should live up to its name. In a 
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full and real sense it has never been a national organization. 
It has been in large measure the Free Religious Association 
of Boston. Its conventions have always been held in Boston; 
its speakers have, as a result, been too largely Boston speak- 
ers; and by reason of the fact that Boston Liberal thinkers 
have been prevailingly Unitarians, the Association has been in 
our judgment too largely identified with Unitarian thinkers 
and workers to make it truly representative of American reli- 
gious progress, and to make its hospitality and invitation as 
widely felt and as widely influential as we believe they might 
easily be made. The directors of the Association are now 
substantially all, as they always have been, Massachusetts 
men. We urge that a thoroughly representative Board of 
Directors be created, made up of men from the various parts 
of the country, and from various churches and religious organ- 
izations, who are in sympathy with the principles for which 
the Association stands. This Board of Directors might create 
a smaller Executive Committee of persons living sufficiently 
near the administrative centre to secure efficiency. 

In addition to the annual convention in Boston in Anni- 
versary Week, we recommend that an important and thor- 
oughly representative convention be also arranged annually, 
at some favorable time in the year, in some other large centre. 
Nothing could contribute more to make the Association truly 
national in its activities and its spirit, and nothing could do 
more to extend its influence and multiply its active friends. 
In all such great cities as New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, and San 
Francisco, there are great numbers of men who would wel- 
come our message, and men who would be reinforced by our 
presence and sympathy. 

The success and the distinct service of the Theodore Parker 
commemoration in Chicago in 1910, in which our Associa- 
tion co-operated with the Congress of Religion and other 
Liberal forces, is an indication of how much might be accom- 
plished by frequent conventions of similar character. The 
results of that occasion all go to suggest that a union of the 
Free Religious Association and the Congress of Religion 
might promote economy of forces and real efficiency; and 
we urge careful consideration of this upon the administra- 
tion of our Association. 

The membership of the Association has never been what 
it ought to be, and what we believe it might easily be made 
by proper effort. It is to-day very small, and it is in no 
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way strong or representative. The very considerable response 
to our Secretary’s effort during the past year to increase the 
membership is an indication of the larger response which 
would certainly attend larger effort. But it is impossible for 
the Secretary or any representative of the Association to secure 
this result if he is not placed in position to give some time 
to it. We urge that a sufficient amount be appropriated from 
our treasury for secretarial service, to enable the Secretary 
to take some time for this work, and give more time altogether 
to the practical interests of the Association. We urge this 
in the interest of economy itself, and of the success with 
which alone we ought to be content. An increase of 500 mem- 
bers, each paying simply the annual due of $1, would cover 
the $500 which might be appropriated for the Secretary; and 
we believe that various sustaining memberships and life-mem- 
berships could be secured by proper exertion. The Secretary 
should not only be enabled to give time to this effort, but, 
either individually or in co-operation with a special committee 
for the purpose, he should keep in closer touch with the various 
progressive religious movements throughout the country, ex- 
pressing to all the sympathy of the Association, extending 
to all who need it the warm hand, supplying useful literature 
where needed, and exposing in the public press all flagrant 
exhibitions of religigus tyranny and bigotry and hindrance 
to free thought. In the lack of such a special organ for this 
service as the Index once supplied, there is no lack of journals, 
such as Unity, which would gladly co-operate; and perhaps 
the best medium is always the daily press. 

By thus enabling our Secretary to become a really active 
officer, and by making the Association really national in its 
spirit and influence, we believe that the Association could be 
made vastly worthier and more significant. 


The reading of the report was followed by an animated dis- 
cussion, almost every person present participating. Among 
the speakers were Messrs. Mead, Cummings, Casson, Hamlen, 
Cooke, Mills, Fleischer, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Curtis, and the 
President, the consideration of the topic lasting through two 
hours. On motion of Mr. Cummings it was finally 

Voted: That the President of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion be authorized to co-operate with the Presidents of the 
two affiliated societies, namely, the National Federation of 
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Religious Liberals, and the Congress of Religions, looking 
to a Convention in the autumn of 1912, at Buffalo, or else- 
where. It was also 

Voted: That any amount in the treasury of the Free Reli- 
gious Association in excess of $2500 may be expended at the 
discretion of the Executive Committee of the Association in 
furtherance of the Convention as authorized. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was presented 
by Mr. Parsons. It was accepted, and the Secretary was 
requested to cast one ballot for the entire list as presented, 
the persons nominated being thus unanimously elected as 
the officers of the Association for the year 1912-1913. (For 
list of officers, see this pamphlet, page 4.) 

The following three declarations were presented by Mr. 
Mead, concerning woman suffrage, the reduction of arma- 
ments, and capital punishment, and the same were unanimously 
Voted as an expression of the sentiments of the Association: 


The Free Religious Association, one of whose objects is 
to emphasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the 
relations of life, would give expression to its earnest convic- 
tions upon three matters of great moral and political moment 
which at this time conspicuously engage the public mind. 

1. We greet with deep satisfaction the noteworthy advance 
during the past year of the movement in behalf of the equal 
rights of women; and we urge our people everywhere to 
such unremitting effort in this noble cause as shall secure the 
banishment of the sex line from every American definition 
of political privilege, as the color line is already proscribed by 
our national constitution. 

2. As the commanding cause of Garrison’s and Lincoln’s 
generation was the war against slavery, the commanding cause 
of ours is the war against war; and we urge the government 
and people of the United States to take the position of leader- 
ship in this great movement which they ought to take by 
virtue of their history, their political principles, and the pecu- 
liar conditions of safety and influence which are theirs in 
the family of nations. Deploring the narrowness and parti- 
sanship which worked the recent mutilation by the Senate 
of the general arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France, we urge our people to continued and untiring en- 
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deavor to secure the conclusion at the earliest possible day 
of treaties of equal or broader scope with all the leading 
nations of the world. Rejoicing in the notable development 
in this time of the machinery for the legal settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, we emphasize the duty of the corres- 
ponding curtailment of the machinery for their settlement by 
force; and we express our deep satisfaction and gratitude 
at the strong step taken in this direction by the naval com- 
mittee of our House of Representatives in its recent resolu- 
tion against any addition the present year to our own force of 
battleships. We hail this courageous action as the promising 
beginning of a better policy, and appeal to all friends of 
peace and international progress to give it their earnest en- 
dorsement and support. 

3. We record our condemnation of capital punishment as 
unworthy of the civilization which we have achieved and use- 
less for the purpose for which it is defended. History demon- 
strates that brutal crimes have not increased but have de- 
creased with the gradual abandonment of cruel punishments. 
There is no more theft or other crime to-day than in the day 
when a hundred forms of crime sent their perpetrators to 
the gallows; and it is a matter of controversy whether there 
are more murders in communities where capital punishment 
is not the law than in those where it is. Even were this 
not true, it is a solemn truth that the demoralization of society 
and the debasement of the public mind through the continu- 
ance of this barbarous usage, with the inevitable attendant 
publicity, are the occasion of multiplied degradation and dan- 
gers for which nothing can compensate. While therefore 
urging the prompt and faithful execution of the law, we 
demand the abolition of capital punishment in this country. 


The Business Meeting thereupon adjourned. 


James H. WEst, 
Secretary. 
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AREASURER’S' REPORT, 


RECEIPTS 


Balance from last year’s account . 
Membership-fees and contributions 
Collection at Convention 

Festival tickets 

Sale of Reports 

Interest . 


EXPENSES 

Advertising . 
Flowers . 
Rent of Ford Hall 
Rent at Twentieth Century Club 
Expenses of delegate to New York . 
Books presented to retiring President 
Caterer : 
Reporting mertention 
Printing (including mailing MF nos 

Report) 
Expenses of speakers 
Officers’ expenses . 
Legal expenses 


Balance on hand, May 23, 1912 


IQII—-IQI2 


3217.93 
113.50 
39.62 
156.00 
2.00 
97.38 
$3626.43 


2550 
12.00 
35.00 
15.00 
15.00 
31.00 
160.00 


77-99 


292.00 
44.00 
38.89 
13.36 

759.65 


. $2866.78 


J. A. J. Witcox, Lreasurer. 


I have examined the foregoing and find it correct and 


properly vouched. 
ALBERT S. 
Boston, May 23, 1912. 


Parsons, Auditor. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORTAiga 


The year which has elapsed since our last Annual Meet- 
ing has been an eventful one in the world’s history. To 
a perceptible degree, during the twelve months, the mind 
of the race has been quickened in its apprehension of human 
needs; its heart has been touched to more serious appre- 
ciation of the necessity for compassing those needs; and 
best of all, its will has been energized for the labors which 
shall answer the needs and bring to realization the great 
good foreseen —the common human good. In Germany, in 
China, in America, in different ways, great chapters of prog- 
ress have been written; and while at some points there may 
seem at times to have been retrogression, as in Tripoli and 
at Washington; and the continuation of national culpa- 
bilities, as in the Philippines, at Panama, in Mexico, and 
at Lawrence, — nevertheless the world’s condemnation of 
barbarities has never before been so marked, nor the ex- 
pression of its hatred of injustice so pronounced. All hail 
to Man! We have every reason for encouragement. Na- 
ture’s Man-child is coming to his own; his future of good 
is sure. 

As an Association, our own part in this increasing Stream 
of Tendency has been at least a drop or two. The coming 
year, we are hoping, it may be more. Perhaps in our case, 
more than in the case of some other willing agencies of 
progress, it is the free spirit of our Association which ena- 
. bles us to see how little the past.has really understood the 
mighty task of “civilizing” the race, and how poor and 
mean — while sincere — have been its ideals and its meth- 
ods. Socrates became wise only when at last he learned 
that he knew nothing. All our modern agencies of growth, 
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intellectual, moral, religious, social, are to-day for the first 
time beginning to realize on what flimsy foundations they 
have reared their imposing structures; with what pitiable 
claim of right they have lashed men into a meretricious 
salvation; and how fanatically they have’ taught the world 
error. Still blest, however, as in the days of the Galilean, 
are the meek — especially if they were aforetime presump- 
tuous; for the meek shall inherit the earth: and in mod- 
esty the world is now strengthening its will to lay aside 
the swaddling-clothes of its ignorant-impertinent childhood, 
to begin again. 

For instruction in righteousness, and for encouragement 
as an Association, let us glance briefly at certain current 
conditions. 

Philosophy — by some eager minds deemed immutable; 
at least in the case of their own — does not hesitate to-day 
to affiliate with Modernism to the extent of looking quite 
askance at much of the philosophy of the past. A German 
writer of a certain repute, Immanuel Kant, seemed for a 
long period to dominate human thought with his “ Critique | 
of Pure Reason.” A Boston author bravely puts out this 
year a small treatise bearing the title, “ A Critique of Pure 
Kant.” Yet in truth, Philosophy to-day, if never so chaotic 
and shifting as now, is seeking in many a sincere and com- 
petent quarter, and with ever new courage, some fresh 
body of probability for itself, from which to stretch out 
its tentacles of hypothesis;— it is thus that the Old and 
the New, the outworn and the as yet untried, meet with 
holy kiss in that Twentieth Century evolutionary creation, 
“Creative Evolution.” Metaphysics, sailing always with 
buoyant arrogance through its limitless expanses, — aware 
that no one, standing on the earth, can, even if he would, 
successfully dispute atmospheric currents, —is still often 
eccentric enough, heaven knows, yet in its greatest modern 
manifestation loves to tie the word “science” to its 
patronymic, knowing that with the multitude it can now 
no longer prove a lure unless it at least claims, as Peggotty 
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claimed for David Copperfield, unwonted “ knowledge- 
ableness.” The profession of Medicine, utterly adrift to- 
day, begins openly to recognize itself as wholly empirical, 
and, having almost wholly given up drugging as it for- 
merly gave up bleeding and cupping, is wondering if all 
its marvelous recent vaccines and antitoxins must not go 
the same way, vivisection be relegated to the past’s other 
horrors, and the great and only Curer, Mother Nature, be 
simply wisely assisted by proper diet and proper cleanli- 
ness, by proper work for the lazy and proper rest for the 
overworked, — proper means of serenity for the worried, 
and proper will-power for the degenerate,—as the sole 
therapeutics. Theology is coming down from the clouds, 
and is finding God manifest in Man, where at least, if no 
otherwhere, the universal energy becomes tangible to us, 
and where we may “ walk,” and work, with it, in the heat 
as well as in the “cool” of creative days, making the 
world over nearer into what we dream it would be if love 
and wisdom, either divine or human, really guided it. In 
social development men are learning where alone govern- 
ment can rightfully centre: the Individual is coming to 
the fore, to be lofty ruler of himself in a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. And so through the whole gamut of 
human _ proclivities and dreams,—international peace, 
larger opportunity for woman, larger opportunity for man. 

I am not saying that all or any of these things are as 
yet near completeness; but the past year has been one 
of a great stride in them all. And this is only another 
way of saying that, whether they understand it so or not, 
men are growing in free religion! 

In such claim as this are we flattering ourselves too 
much? No, the tendencies I have indicated prove the 
progress asserted; and every item of that progress has 
been religious progress. There is no eager and uplifting 
branch of human growth or human expression that is not 
essentially religious. Moreover, it is alone the free reli- 
gious spirit in men which can properly discern the true 
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path of life and guide men’s feet to walk in it. There 
must be no limit or handicap of “ Thus saith” or “ forever 
shall be,’ but the simple instigation, “ Look and learn!” 
This is why as an Association we exist, why we hope to 
continue, and why we hope to make that continuance a 
wider usefulness leading to larger issues. 

To this end we must, as an Association, increase both 
our membership and our deeds. We are on our way to 
this. You will be interested to know that during the 
year the active membership of the Association has been 
considerably increased. We are hoping that during the 
year before us it may be doubled or trebled. But the 
increased membership can come, and ought to come, only 
by our being worthy of it. We are working on that line. 
Let me briefly review the year: 

At the Convention held the day following our last Annual 
Business Meeting, the two gatherings were among the 
largest in the Association’s history. The interest mani- 
fested was eager and responsive. The general theme was 
The Next Step. At the morning Convention, after the 
opening address by President Wendte, Rev. Dr. Crapsey, 
of Rochester, N. Y., discussed the Next Step in Religion; 
Rev. Dr. Wright, of New York, treated the Next Step 
in Philosophy; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of New York, 
suggested some next steps in Social Development; and 
the Hon. Joseph Walker, Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, considered the Next Step in 
Civil Government. At the Festival in the afternoon, after 
the dinner, the first proceedings were addresses in memory 
of two of our departed Great Ones, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Colonel Higginson. The speakers were Mr. Frank 
Sanborn, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott, Rev. Edward Cummings, and Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 
Thereupon followed an enlivening discussion of the morn- 
ing’s addresses, opened by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, who 
officiated as Chairman. The speakers were Rev. Charles 
W. Casson, Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Perkins, Rev. Abraham 
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Rihbany, Prof. George Clarke Cox, Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, 
and Rev. Dr. William C. Gannett. The proceedings of 
the entire day, with the addresses in full, were later printed 
and given a considerable circulation. The enthusiasm 
created by the Convention still continues. 

In December the Executive Board, comprising the off- 
cers of the Association with the Directors, met at the 
request of the President during his absence abroad, to con- 
sider the Programme for the next Convention. The gath- 
ering of the Board was at the Boston office of Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, a Vice-President of the Association. Mr. Mead 
acted as Chairman of the meeting, and it is largely through 
his advice and material assistance that the Convention to 
be held tomorrow has been brought to its promising char- 
acter, and its able speakers secured. The Association has 
rarely had so positive and eager a meeting of its Executive 
Board as that gathering last December at which the topic 
for the Convention to-morrow was chosen. The ten 
members answering the call for the meeting were Mrs. 
Buchanan and Miss Hart, and Messrs. Mead, Cummings, 
Parsons, Fleischer, Frothingham, Wilcox, Hamlen, and the 
Secretary. The topic, “State and Church in America,” 
was deemed to be one becoming more and more insistent 
in the United States on account of the growing church 
aggressiveness in Roman Catholic quarters looking toward 
a division of public educational funds on sectarian lines, 
and also on account of the increasing display by Romanist 
officials of would-be politico-ecclesiastical power. It was 
the generally expressed idea of those present that if 
America is to profit from the recent experiences of the 
Roman Church in Europe, and avoid similar turmoil and 
disaster in the United States, the American people must 
consider the matter seriously before it is too late. It was 
natural that there should be careful consideration as to 
the wisdom of the Association in choosing such a theme. 
Mr. Parsons was earnest that the Association, while brave 
for the continued complete separation of State and Church, 
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should nevertheless preserve the unfailing tenor of its past, 
which always has upheld the free spirit, and he expressed © 
the hope that no polemic be now attempted by the Asso- 
ciation against any particular religious body. It was there- 
upon emphasized by Messrs. Cummings, Fleischer, Froth- 
ingham, and others, that should the topic “State and 
Church in America” be treated, the spirit of the Conven- 
tion would be strictly conservative and preventive. The 
Roman Church in ‘its spiritual capacity would be outside 
the discussion; it would be only in its political aspirations 
and in its interfering educational impertinences that it 
would be open to consideration. The Convention would 
be purely a study in religious freedom, a study which would 
be welcomed by many Romanists themselves who are 
heartily opposed to the church’s interference in matters 
secular. 

It was then voted that a Committee of four be appointed 
by the Chair to be associated with the President in pre- 
paring the Programme for the Convention. The Chair 
appointed Messrs. Cummings, Fleischer, Frothingham, and 
the Secretary. 

The work of the Committee, at its various subsequent 
meetings for the selection of speakers and the assignment 
of parts, was supplemented by the co-operation of the 
President on his return in April, and the Programme for 
tomorrow is the result. There is a general opinion that a 
valuable Convention will ensue. 

It remains for the Secretary to report, in closing, that 
with the additions to our membership during the year have 
come a few losses by death. Information also of the de- 
cease of a number of others — members in previous years, 
though their decease has not before been brought to our 
notice — has come to the Secretary in his continuous labors 
through a twelve-month to bring the membership-list up 
to date. Most of those deceased had, through lapse of 
payment, ceased to be active members. Others formerly 
on the list have passed out of the Secretary’s ken through 
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changing their address without adequate warning. Some 
of these, members within ten years, are probably now also 
numbered with their fathers; others, while perhaps not 
dead, give no sign of being alive: “poised between two 
worlds.” 

During the year died one who, forty-five years ago, 
helped to organize this Association,— Rev. Edward C. 
Towne. 

Among the active members who passed on during the 
year was Mrs. W. H. Cassie, who in 1903 to 1907 was a 
member of the Association’s Board of Directors. 

A former member, who only a few weeks since touched 
our hand for the last time and vanished with a smile, was 
that sweet soul of love and manliness, Charles Gordon 
Ames, whose spirit is for evermore among the “ immortal 
dead who live again in minds made better by their presence; 
live in pulses stirred to generosity, in deeds of daring recti- 
tude, in scorn for miserable aims that end with seli, in 
thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, and with 
their mild persistence urge man’s search to vaster issues.” 
None than Charles Gordon Ames knew better that “so 
to live is heaven, to make undying music in the world, 
breathing as beauteous order that controls with growing 
sway the growing life of man, watching to ease the burden 
of the world, laboriously tracing what must be and what 
may yet be better.” This he did. 

If among the several hundred new members whom we 
hope to secure the coming year shall be one who shall 
live as this*man lived, and accomplish as he accomplished 
—no mighty and far-reaching things as men count fame, 
but deeds that add to joy, and love that stands with arm 
high-linked with slave or seri, that blood of one red hue 
may speak its own—a lustre will be again added to our 
ranks such as he ever gave it. 

And why may we not have one such —a hundred such? 
Unselfishness, the good that is a reality, grows im the 
world before our eyes each day as opportunity for it comes 
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to be. Give men as a whole truer outlook and a larger 
chance and we shall have greatness at our hand at every 
turn. The vast majority of men now have but a perverted 
outlook and a meagre chance. Possibly it is the oppor- 
tunity of this Association, now that its past great work 
of freeing the minds of men from narrOwness and from 
baseless fear is largely accomplished, to doom also, in the 
Association’s riper present, the world’s philosophy of self- 
ishness; to fire men’s hearts with the sense of democracy; 
to redeem the world from pseudo-virtue, converting it to 
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good sense; to “convince” men once more of “sin” — 
the sin of sloth and supineness in believing that any power 
other than their own shall ever bring peace on earth or 
justice for the oppressed; “to abolish more and more,” 
as has been said, “the struggle for life between men, and 
to put in its stead an accord between them for the struggle 
against the unrelenting forces of matter.” So shall we 
perhaps, as. an Association, help to complete what now 
seems Nature’s unfulfilled intent. 

Our Committee on Enlarged Work, which is to report 
to-day, may perhaps point the way to this. 

Respectfully submitted, 


James H. WEst, 


Secretary. 
Boston, May 23, 1912. 
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Forty-fifth Annual Convention. 


TOPIC : 
STATE AND CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was not unworthy of the brilliant and 
effective meetings which have preceded it in the history of 
the society. The morning session in Ford Hall on May 24th, 
despite the excessive heat of the weather and unusual dis- 
tractions elsewhere, drew a very large audience. This was 
due in great part, no doubt, to the interest taken in the topic 
for the day, “ State and Church in America,’ which, owing 
to recent ecclesiastical and public occurrences, proved a very 
live subject. The addresses given presented a wide range 
and great divergence of opinion, vindicating the breadth of 
view, freedom, and fairness of the Association in its public 
utterances. 

The audiences at both morning and afternoon sessions were 
very responsive to the sentiments of the speakers. It has 
been thought best, however, in the printed report of the 
speeches, to omit the frequent assent or dissent, applause and 
laughter, which punctuated them, and let them make their 
own appeal as earnest and rational presentations of the topic 
under consideration. 

At the festival in the afternoon, in the lower hall, some 
two hundred and fifty places were reserved at the tables. So 
great was the additional attendance, however, that it was 
thought best to adjourn to the larger hall above, for the re- 
maining addresses. A unique and gracious feature of the 
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occasion was the presence and word of Abdul Baha, Abbas 
Effendi, of Persia, the venerated leader of the Bahaist move- 
ment of that country. As he entered, leaning on the arm of 
the President of the Association, the audience rose in token 
of their respect. 


In presenting to a larger public this series of addresses on 
“State and Church,” the officers of the Association desire 
to have it understood that they feel no hostility and wage 
no war against any conception of religion or religious duty 
seriously held, but are simply concerned to uphold the prin- 
ciples and institutions of American society against pernicious 
theories of the civil order and all forms of clerical and foreign 
aggression upon it. Amidst the great variety of opinions con- 
tained in these addresses a common purpose will be found 
to characterize them—to maintain the Sovereignty of the 
State, and the loyalty of the churches as members of it, in 
all that relates to their temporal affairs, and to vindicate, as 
well, the freedom of the churches in the conduct of their 
spiritual interests. If this lesson shall be newly impressed 
on the mind of the reader the endeavors of the Association 
and its co-laborers at the late Convention will not have been 
in vain. 


i) 
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AMERICANISM AND CLERICALISM 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
REV. CHARLES W. WENDPE, D.D. 


It is my pleasant duty as President of the Free Religious 
Association of America to welcome you to its Forty-fifth 
Annual Convention. The subject chosen for your considera- 
tion at this meeting is State and Church in America. It is 
not the first time this topic has been discussed by the Associa- 
tion. In past years earnest and weighty words have been 
spoken upon it from our platform. Our society has been 
among the foremost to set forth and maintain true American 
principles of religious freedom and civil allegiance, and to 
define the relations which ought to exist between the republi- 
can State and the free churches of the land. Recent hap- 
penings in the religious life of the United States, especially 
in Massachusetts, make a renewed and thorough discussion 
of this great issue both timely and desirable. 

Perhaps the best introduction to our subject to-day, and 
to the addresses of the able and well-informed speakers who 
are to bring you the fruits of their observation and expe- 
rience with similar problems in other countries, will be a 
restatement of the fundamental principles of religious and civil 
liberty in this country; after which I shall call your attention 
to certain recent encroachments and attacks upon the free 
and secular institutions of American society by a_ hostile 
Clericalism, whose arrogant and unjust demands can no longer 
safely be ignored, but must be met and refused with firmness, 
courage, and loyalty. 

Without entering into the somewhat complicated relations of 
State and Church in our earlier colonial history it is sufficient to 
remind you that at the time our republic was born its founders, 
with a love of both political and religious liberty and a states- 
manlike prevision which did them honor, decreed the entire 
separation of religious and civil institutions in this country, 
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and thus opened a new era in the religious and political life 
not only of the New but of the Old World. For this was 
the first instance on a large scale of the separation of Church 
and State in Christendom, and it has not only brought upon 
us the unspeakable blessings of religious peace and civil order, 
but has exerted a vast and beneficent influence upon the polity 
of European nations. One by one, with various modifica- 
tions, they are following our example, until we may predict 
with confidence the ultimate disappearance from civilized 
society of the former almost universally prevailing system 
of a union of Church and State. 

Whatever admiration and gratitude, however, we may feel 
towards the enlightened founders of our republic for thus 
incorporating into its organic law the principle of the separa- 
tion of these two powers, the State and the Church, whose 
conflicting claims and interests have been the source of more 
agitation and strife than any other known to history, we shall 
do well to recognize that this separation was not so much the 
consequence of moral convictions or political wisdom, as of 
the inexorable logic of circumstances. ‘There did not exist 
in that day, there exists even less in ours, that first condition 
which makes possible the union of State and Church —a 
commonly-accepted, universal religious creed. For a commu- 
nity whose religious opinions and modes of worship were as 
heterogeneous and widely varied as was then, and is still, 
the case in the United States, no other solution of this prob- 
lem was possible than to ordain the entire separation of the 
religious and the civil power. 

What are the characteristic and essential features of this 
American system, as it has been called; and what relations 
does it necessitate between the State and the Church? Or to 
speak more accurately — since there exists no one generally ac- 
cepted and authoritative Church in this country, but only a 
multitude of widely differing and often mutually hostile sects 
—what should be the relation between the American State 
and the free churches of the land? 

The popular understanding of our American system is this, 
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— that all civil and political powers are to be exercised by 
the State, while all that concerns religious beliefs and prac- 
tices is committed exclusively to the churches. Thus in theory 
each of these two expressions of the popular opinion and 
will has its distinct sphere and exercises its peculiar functions. 
Each must respect the other’s right and not invade the other’s 
province. This is the theoretical, the ideal conception of the 
relations between State and Church in this country. 

But a little reflection will show this to be a very superficial 
and imperfect view of their actual relations, and one which 
it would be impossible to carry into effect in any order of 
society. Every institution, however unworldly its general 
purposes may be, has its temporal as well as its spiritual 
aspect. This is true of the Church. Every church has 
worldly possessions, material interests, and more or less secular 
activities which traverse the domain of the State, and bring 
it under the authority of the civil power. The churches of 
this country ‘elaim and constantly receive the protection of 
the national and local governments in ordering their public 
worship and administering their ecclesiastical property. To 
enable them to accomplish these ends the churches of the 
United States have been given the character of corporations, 
created and empowered by the State for certain clearly de- 
fined and strictly limited purposes. In erecting and carrying 
on their temples of worship, parsonages, schools and _ col- 
leges, hospitals, asylums, monasteries and the like; in the 
election of church trustees; in amassing and administering 
their denominational property, executing mortgages upon it 
or securing exemption from taxation upon certain portions; 
in performing under State sanctions the rite of matrimony, 
and in other ways too numerous to specify, the churches must 
recognize and conform to the civil power. They must obey 
the general laws and statutes concerning corporations of any 
and every kind which the State, in its sovereignty, and for the 
common welfare, has ordained and established. 

Conversely, too, the churches must abstain from any action 
or course of conduct which denies or infringes on the tem- 
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poral jurisdiction of the State, or disturbs the public peace 
and order, or which is opposed to the laws of natural and 
universally accepted morality, or is in contravention of their 
own declared purpose and established discipline, or exceeds 
the limitations imposed by their charter as to property holdings 
or income, or diverts their funds to other uses than those 
for which they were intended, or which abridges the natural 
and civil rights of their own members. 

From this enumeration, which is by no means exhaustive, 
we learn how manifold and intimate are the relations of the 
churches with the American State even under the system of 
a separation of the civil and religious interest. 

On the other hand this system leaves the spiritual concerns, 
the doctrinal teachings, the purely ecclesiastical functions and 
discipline of the churches entirely free. It acknowledges and 
jealously guards their liberty of teaching and prophesying, 
the free exercise of their worship, their pious works, their 
denominational extension and missionary endeavor. 

In the United States the attitude of the people and Gov- 
ernment is one of friendliness towards religion and religious 
institutions. The State recognizes the value and importance 
of the churches in general as centers of spiritual and ethical 
life, as energizers of the public conscience, as safeguards of 
the public order and security. In its benevolence the State 
allows the churches a large latitude even in administering 
their temporal affairs. But when they overstep the limits 
of their freedom, act against the general. good, abridge the 
civil rights of their own members, or deny the supremacy of 
the Civil Power in temporal concerns, the State asserts and 
exercises its sovereignty. 

This exercise of its sovereignty will be made apparent by a 
few illustrations drawn from current religious life. For a 
half century and more the Mormon Church has taught doc- 
trines and conducted a worship widely at variance with the 
religious beliefs of the rest of the world. The State, acknowl- 
edging its right to the full enjoyment of religious freedom, 
has not attempted to curtail either its teaching or its worship. 
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But when the Mormon Church practised and upheld polygamy, 
so offensive to the moral sense and subversive of the domestic 
and social institutions of the community, and defied the pro- 
hibitory decrees of the American State, the National Govern- 
ment intervened, took away the political privileges of its 
membership, imprisoned its leaders, and seized its property. 
Only when the Mormon community abjured polygamous prac- 
tices, promised hereafter to obey the laws of the land and 
not to offend its common sentiment, did the Government grant 
them pardon, release, and a restoration of their civil and 
property rights. This example may serve as a warning to 
other sects and churches which may at any future time be 
disposed to encroach on or assail, or refuse to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the American people as expressed through 
their common organ, the American State. The American 
people are in spirit and philosophy marvelously tolerant, 
patient, indulgent, and longsuffering, especially as it regards 
diversities of, belief and worship, but when they are fully 
aroused to the enormity and imminence of a wrong they act 
with a terrible swiftness and determination to suppress it. 

Once more, a court in the State of Maine has recently sen- 
tenced a Protestant minister and would-be reformer of the 
religious world to prison for a term of years, not because 
he was a fanatic or taught an unusual form of doctrine, but 
for gross injustice and cruelty displayed towards his follow- 
ers, and, if I mistake not, a misappropriation of their prop- 
erties. 

More than once in our history Roman Catholic priests and 
Protestant ministers have been arraigned before civil courts 
for misusing their ecclesiastical position to malign, slander, 
boycott, and injure the members of their flock. Recently a 
Roman Catholic father and Protestant mother in New Jersey 
asked a priest to baptize their infant child. Learning that 
they had been married by a Protestant minister authorized 
by the State to perform the marriage act, he, after much 
demur, baptized their child; but when he handed them the 
certificate they found to their horror and indignation that 
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the priest had written in it, ‘‘ Parents living in concubinage; 
an illegitimate child”! I am glad to learn that this insult 
to motherhood, this impudent defiance of the ordinances of 
the State and aspersion of the civil rights of the child, is 
likely to receive the attention and punishment it deserves in 
the State courts. Yet this minister of religion acted within 
the letter, even if not the spirit, of his ecclesiastical instruc- 
tion. Within the year that is past the Supreme Pontiff of 
the Roman Catholic Church has issued a decree’ that no 
marriage ceremony performed by any other than a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic is to be considered valid by the members 
of that communion. Hereafter Catholics who are married 
by State officials or by ministers of other denominations than 
their own, or who marry Protestants without the consent 
of the authorities of their church, are held to live in illegiti- 
mate relations, their children are bastards, and they are sub- 
ject to the discipline of the Church of Rome. In various 
countries in Europe, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
this new regulation has led to strong protest and denial, so 
that the Roman See has been compelled to modify and even 
withdraw it as regards those nations. In this country no 
notice whatever has been taken of it, which has doubtless 
emboldened the priesthood to such exhibitions of clerical 
arrogance as I have referred to. If our Roman Catholic 
brethren are willing to submit to such invasions of their 
personal freedom and rights it will be difficult to secure them 
from such injustice. That their own protests shall be made 
as difficult as possible for them is provided for by another 
recent decree? of the Papacy that hereafter, under penalty 
of excommunication, no Roman Catholic shall venture to bring 
suit in a civil court against an ecclesiastic unless he has pre- 
viously obtained the consent of the authorities of the Church. 
This decree practically re-establishes in the Roman Catholic 
community the medieval laws concerning the exemption of 


*“Ne Temere.” 


* Motu Proprio: Quantavis diligentia. 
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the clergy from all civil responsibility or control. Again, 
European nations, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, have 
refused to accept this papal legislation, and again the Vatican 
has been compelled to withdraw, under pretense of reinter- 
preting, it. But in the United States no such endeavor to 
vindicate the civil rights of its Roman Catholic citizens and 
the supremacy of the State has been made. 

Such examples teach us that the true issue between the 
religious and civil power to-day lies in this — what are the 
temporal as distinguished from the spiritual interests of the 
Church, and by what power in American life shall they be 
determined ? 

There can be but one answer to that question on the part 
of a well-informed, loyal, and patriotic American citizenship. 
The only competent authority to decide such questions re- 
sides in the duly constituted agencies of the popular sover- 
eignty and will, such as the National and State constitutions, 
the legislation of our parliamentary bodies, both State and 
National, the Common Law, and the decisions of our Na- 
tional and State courts. 

There will be general agreement with this definition, I 
think, on the part of the vast majority of American citizens, 
including many large-minded and patriotic Roman Catholics 
among us. The only real opposition to it comes from the 
clergy of one particular church, who, not content to share in 
the general freedom and equality of right conferred on our 
people of whatever form of faith, demand and ceaselessly agi- 
tate for special privileges and superior rights in the community. 

The French patriot and statesman, Leon Gambetta, finding 
his endeavors for the enlightenment, freedom, and unity of 
his country everywhere opposed by the pretensions and mach- 
inations of an ultra-montane priesthood, declared to his fol- 
lowers: ‘In Clericalism behold the common enemy!” The 
history of France, Germany, Italy, Portugal and Spain for 
the past half-century is the convincing illustration of the truth 
of this utterance. 

We in America have only recently become fully aware of 
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the spirit, aims and methods of the Clerical party within 
our own borders. The Roman Catholic population of the 
United States was so greatly in the minority, the attention 
of their clergy was so pre-occupied with the organization and 
extension of their parishes; their priesthood and laity were 
themselves so impressed with the kindly welcome and free- 
dom of worship which awaited them on American soil, and 
so infected with the liberal and free spirit of American 
society, that they had little time or inclination to entertain 
designs against our republican institutions, or to seek to sub- 
vert the State to their ecclesiastical interests. Under the 
leadership of enlightened, large-minded prelates like Arch- 
bishops Keane, Kenrick, Ireland, and Gibbons, a more mod- 
ern and liberal interpretation of Roman Catholic doctrine 
began which loyally accepted the republican institutions of the 
country, observed the distinction between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical power, and enjoined obedience to the American 
State as a religious duty of the first order. The Catholics of 
the Old World, struggling for light and liberty, hailed with 
joy this new departure in their Church and gave it the name 
of “‘ Americanism.” 

We know how cruelly their hopes have been defeated. 
The same reactionary and relentless power which, enthroned 
in the Vatican, and controlling the vast and effective organ- 
ization of the Church of Rome, has crushed out in Europe 
the Modernist movement, with all its promise of blessing for 
the world, has also in America been installed in the chief 
seats of authority, invested with power to ferret out, silence, 
and destroy every trace of an independent “ American” spirit 
in the clergy and make them so far as possible the subser- 
vient vassals of Rome. A new policy of hostility to our 
free, republican institutions, so far as they impede the pro- 
gress and control of the Church in this country, an assertion 
of the equal and even superior rights of that Church in its 
relations with the State, a constantly increasing demand for 
special recognition and privileges, coupled with the attempt 
to destroy the efficiency of our Common School system, that 
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corner-stone of American liberties —these are characteristic 
features of the Clericalism which has replaced Americanism 
in the Church, and in which we are henceforth compelled to 
behold ‘‘ the common enemy.” 

This Clerical theory has been tried and repudiated by the 
great nations of the world, with few éxceptions. Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Scandinavia, the republics of 
North and South America have found it to be untrue and 
unworkable. Even in Italy, the country of its origin and 
power, the King now speaks of ‘churches,’ not of “the 
Church,” and its disestablishment is impending. 

Shall this discredited theory find a new lodgment and 
career on American soil? The adoption of the Roman Cath- 
olic point of view would inevitably result in the enfeeblement 
and destruction of our national life. It would foster the 
spiritual pride and worldly ambitions of the clergy, and en- 
slave the political to the ecclesiastical power. The American 
doctrine of the spiritual freedom, but temporal obedience, of 
the churches as members of the sovereign State not only 
assures the unity and integrity of our republic, it is also the 
best possible guarantee of the freedom, purity, and democ- 
racy of religion itself. It curbs the arrogance of priests and 
ministers and guards the rights of the individual members 
of their flocks. It is friendly towards religion and tolerant 
towards its many manifestations. It works with the churches 
to build up the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

For our purpose to-day there is no need to further char- 
acterize or identify the Clerical spirit. But this should be 
said, that it is not confined to the Catholic Church. It has 
its representatives and allies in the churches of Protestant 
Christendom as well. Dr. Fleischer will forgive me if I 
venture to suggest that even Judaism may not be unaffected 
by it. It was in great part due to the Clericalism in that 
least ecclesiastical of sects, the Unitarian, that this Free Re- 
ligious Association was formed, and we should be untrue to 
the lessons of our history if we did not protest against any 
and every infringement of religious and civil freedom in our 
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day which has its origin in priestly presumption and hostility 
to our republican institutions. 

Of this Clerical spirit the citizens of Massachusetts espe- 
cially have recently had repeated exhibitions. When our 
Legislature, in compliance with the desire of our fellow-citi- 
zens of Italian birth, created a public and secular holiday to 
perpetuate the renown and services of Christopher Columbus, 
the Roman Catholic authorities immediately seized upon it 
to make it the occasion for a glorification of their Church. 
The festival procession was so contrived that it would pass 
first before the reviewing stand of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Boston and receive his benediction. Then it was 
mercifully allowed to appear before the Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of the City. George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln are in like manner commemorated by civic 
holidays in our community. Both were Protestants. But I 
have never heard of any Protestant minister who thus sought 
to exploit their anniversaries in the interest of his creed or 
sect. 

In a similar way our local and patriotic holiday known as 
Evacuation Day, falling as it does on the birthday of Irish 
Saint Patrick, has been seized upon and perverted into a 
Church festival and parade. You will recall that when re- 
cently the President of the United States graced the banquet 
of a local Catholic society on that day, Cardinal O’Connell 
so arranged the order of the speaking that he was to precede 
the second guest of honor at the banquet, the Governor of 
Massachusetts. The self-evident purpose of this derogatory 
attempt, a. purpose which has never been denied, was to im- 
press the community with the belief that in American society 
the civil is inferior in dignity to the ecclesiastical power. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts owes its warm acknowl- 
edgements to Governor Foss for refusing to appear and sub- 
mit to such a humiliation. [Loud applause.] 

Such attempts to humiliate the officers and exploit the in- 
stitutions of the American State make it apparent that it 
is the aim of Clericalism to use and control the civil power 
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for its own personal and sectarian purposes, and to impress 
the unlettered and humble masses, who form the bulk of 
their constituents, with the doctrine that in this country the 
Church is the superior of .the State. Listen to the explana- 
tion of their attitude cited in the Boston Pilot,’ which is 


understood to be the official organ and personal property of 
Cardinal O’Connell. 


“It is necessary to call attention to the fact that the point 
raised about discrimination in favor of one church at the 
expense of another cannot be said to apply in the case of 
cardinals. They are something besides ministers of the Gos- 
pel and ecclesiastics. 

“Indeed, a cardinal is not necessarily a priest, but he is 
from a purely secular point of view a very great personage, 
who is regarded and treated everywhere abroad not as a dig- 
nitary of any church, but as a prince of the blood. 

“Under the circumstances it must be borne in mind that 
even though Cardinals Farley, O’Connell, and Gibbons are 
at heart patriotic Americans and members of an American 
hierarchy, yet they are as cardinals foreign princes of the 
blood, to whom the United States, as one of the great powers 
of the world, is under an obligation to concede the same 
honors that they receive abroad. 

“Thus, were Cardinal Farley to visit an American man- 
of-war he would be entitled to the salutes and to the naval 
honors reserved for a foreign royal personage, and at any 
official entertainments at Washington the cardinal will out- 
rank not merely every cabinet officer, the speaker of the 
house, and the vice-president, but also the foreign ambas- 
sadors, coming immediately next to the chief magistrate him- 
self.” [Why omit the chief magistrate? we ask.] 

“Tncidentally, it may be mentioned that when a royal per- 
sonage not of sovereign rank visits New York it is his duty 
to make the first call on Cardinal Farley.” 


* April 6, 1912. 
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In reply to this stupendous claim we may say, first, that 
if Cardinal O’Connell really holds such a view of his relation 
to the American State and the Roman See, he is either ignor- 
ant of the requirements of an American citizen or disloyal 
to the free and republican institutions of our country. We 
call upon him to declare himself. He cannot be both a Roman 
potentate and an American citizen. Which does he elect 
to be? 

Secondly, the claim that the Roman or any other church 
is in any civil sense the equal of the American State, or even 
superior to it as an institution, is utterly preposterous and 
unfounded. We know how persistently this claim has been 
advanced by the Church of Rome through the centuries, and 
never more so than in our day. Pope Pius IX. declared 
it an error “to believe that the Church ought to be sepa- 
rated from the State, or that in the case of conflicting laws 
between the two powers the civil law ought to prevail.’® 
His successor, Pope Leo XIII., in an encyclical declared: 
“To seek the subjection of the Church in the discharge of 


*This is made clear by the following excerpts from the Naturali- 
zation Laws and Regulations of the United States, dated Novem- 
ber 11, 1911: 


“Third. He shall, before he is admitted to citizenship, declare 
on oath in open court that he will support the Constitution of the 
United States, and that he absolutely and entirely renounces and 
abjures all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
state, or sovereignty, and particularly by name to the prince, poten- 
tate, state, or sovereignty of which he was before a citizen or sub- 
ject; that he will support and defend the Constitution and laws of 
the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same. 

“ Bifth. In case the alien applying to be admitted to citizenship 
has borne any hereditary title, or has been of any of the orders 
of nobility in the kingdom or state from which he came, he shall, 
in addition to the above requisites, make an express renunciation 
of his title or order of nobility in the court to which his applica- 
tion is made, and his renunciation shall be recorded in the court.” 


True, Cardinal O’Connell is not an immigrant, but American- 
born; yet the principle of this legislation is nevertheless applicable 
to him. He cannot be a foreign prince and also an American 
citizen. 


*Syllabus of 1864. 
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her office to the civil power is in truth great injustice and 
great rashness. By this, order is broken, because what is 
merely natural is placed ahead of what is above nature. Since 
the aim of the Church is by far the noblest, so its power is 
of all the highest, and can never be considered inferior to 
civil authority, or in any way subject to it.’ 

The present pope, Pius X., in an encyclical,® declares 
“that Church and State should be separated is a most false 
and pernicious doctrine.” 

In full consistory Pope Pius X. said: ‘It is our strict 
duty to direct all men without exception, according to the 
rules and standards of morality, in private life and in public 
life, in the social order and in the political order, and thus 
to direct not only the governed but rulers as well.’ 

You may tell me that such utterances possess only an 
academic interest and are dead-letter statutes so far as this 
country is concerned. My reply is—they are vital princi- 
ples, fundamental, eternal truths of the Church of Rome in 
every country. With the marvelous power of accommoda- 
tion which that church knows so well how to exercise they 
may for the time be held in abeyance, yet under more favor- 
able circumstances, at the opportune time, they will be re- 
affirmed, and if possible enforced. Here in America the 
separation of Church and State had been more or less thor- 
oughly carried out before the Roman Church entered the 
field. She had no other option than to accept it and make 
the best terms for herself that she could. She has discovered 
that under this law of separation she can control her inferior 
clergy and subjugate her laity even better than under the for- 
mer union of State and Church. But she has not surrendered 
and never will surrender, except under the strongest compul- 
sion, her central claim that the Church is the equal, and in 
final issues the superior, of the State. Rome and Washing- 
ton may not be, may never become, twin capitals of one 


*Vehemiter Nos. 
* Quoted in the Civilta Cattolica, Oct. 6, 1906. 
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ecclesiastical-political community, but the clerical party feel 
assured that the Church, being of Divine Institution and pur- 
pose, is above the State, and directly or indirectly ought and 
must be made to control it. Slowly and surely, openly and 
secretly, but with never-ceasing scheming and activity, it seeks 
to gain this indirect control by which it will have all the bene- 
fits and none of the odium of an official union with the State. 
There is no need to seek such a union, or even a concordat 
with Rome. It is effected just as thoroughly by clerical dom- 
ination in our schools, halls of legislation, public libraries, 
newspapers, and local and national politics. 

These aims are seconded and forwarded by misguided 
Protestants who are themselves infected by the Clerical 
spirit, and by timid, self-seeking citizens among us who pre- 
fer their own peace, comfort, and prosperity to the welfare 
of their country. To the latter any frank and fearless dis- 
cussion of this great topic savors of intolerance. They do 
not realize that tolerance carried too far becomes indifference 
and degenerates into cowardice. There is only one intol- 
erance that is allowable, and that is intolerance against in- 
tolerance, the intolerance centered in an institution claiming 
to represent Deity, to be infallible and alone-saving, and to 
rule on earth and in heaven. But now, as in other critical 


days of the republic, we hear the cry: ‘“ Peace, peace, at 
any price!—even of national honor and safety.” Our 
answer should be —“‘ first pure, then peaceable.” 


I knew a young Protestant minister who bore faithful tes- 
timony on this very subject in pulpit and press. A few days 
later he received a letter from one of his church officers, a 
wealthy lawyer, asking that he cease his “attacks”’ upon 
the Catholic Church. “ Already,’ he complained, “one of 
my leading clients, a Catholic, has been to see me and de- 
manded that I call off my minister. You are injuring my 
business by your preaching.” The young minister wrote in 
reply: ‘I have never gauged my preaching by the business 
exigencies of my parishioners, or yielded to a religious boy- 
cott. The terms are not equal. If you don’t like my preach- 
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ing you can go elsewhere and hire another pew, but I cannot 
get another conscience.” 

But you may ask: Has not the Catholic an equal right 
to exercise /iis conscience in matters of faith and civil al- 
legiance? I reply: Not under the teachings of the Church 
of Rome, which expressly prohibits his exercising any indi- 
vidual judgment whatever when this judgment contravenes 
the pronouncements and authority of his church. 

Says a writer in the new Catholic Encyclopedia, an 
acknowledged authority: ‘‘ There are limits set to the duty 
of civil allegiance. The State is not competent to make laws 
in matters of religion, nor may it interfere with the rights 
of the Church. If the State transgresses the limits assigned 
to it, the duty of obedience ceases. We ought to obey God 
rather than men. This undoubted Christian principle is not 
invoked by the Catholic to shield his disloyalty and dis- 
obedience to the State under the specious pretext of follow- 
mg his conscience. The Catholic is not guided in matters, 
of duty by private judgment but by the public teachings and 
law. of the Catholic Church.’ 

This simply teaches that in case of a conflict between the 
State and the Church the Catholic does not obey the State, 
nor his own conscience, but humbly accepts the decision of 
his Church; that is, of the Clerics controlling it. 

In the same fashion the Rey. Father Jouin, a Jesuit author 
whose work on civil government, translated from the French, 
was, and I presume still is, a text-book in the Roman Cath- 
olic schools and seminaries of Boston and through the United 
States, tells us that in case any difference of opinion should 
arise between the State and the Church concerning temporal 
questions the only competent authority to decide such a ques- 
tion is the Holy Father in Rome. He adds, consolingly, that 
we need not hesitate to apply for his decision, for since he 
is infallible in all questions of faith and morals he cannot do 
any injustice to either the State or the Church. 


5T. Slater in the Catholic Encyclopedia, article on Civil Alle- 
giance. The use of the italics is by the present writer. 
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This is the doctrine taught by Clericals to millions of chil- 
dren and youth in America, concerning the subordination of 
the State to the Church. 

I need not seek at any length to refute this fallacious and 
un-American doctrine. The State represents among us the 
entire community, of whatever faith or worship. The 
Church of Rome numbers less than one-seventh of our popu- 
lation. It is preposterous to suppose that the American State 
will ever allow another institution claiming equal and even 
superior dignity and authority to exist within its borders, 
and to fix its own jurisdiction. 

With the Church’s claim to be of divine origin and sanc- 
tion the State has nothing to do. Other churches make the 
same claim. Let them settle it among themselves. The 
State neither recognizes nor denies, nor discriminates among 
their rival pretensions. To it the Roman Catholic Church is 
only a sect like the rest. It recognizes no “ princes,’ whether 
of monarchical or ecclesiastical creation, no special privileges 
or religious castes. If any Church is divine, the State is 
equally so, both in its origins, its aims, and its institutions. 

So far as the ultimate decision of the issues between State 
and Church is concerned, the State reserves it exclusively for 
its own courts and legislatures; it will never seek it at the 
hands of a foreign and alien authority, however venerable 
or pretentious. Unfortunately, while the National Constitu- 
tion is perfectly secular —a bulwark of religious freedom — 
many of our State constitutions are not so. This opens a 
door of opportunity for clerical meddling, both Catholic and 
Protestant, with our political affairs; and will prove a source 
of civil disturbance, unless we wisely forestall these evils by 
adopting amendments to our State constitutions which shall 
forever prevent them from aiding and abetting clerical de- 
signs and demands. Again and again this patriotic endeavor 
has been defeated in Massachusetts by clerical manipulation, 
aided by the indifference, selfishness, and timidity of pro- 
fessedly loyal Americans. To secure, nevertheless, the pas- 
sage of such amendments, and their submission to the people, 
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should be our instant duty as lovers of religious freedom and 
of our country. 

In indorsing this movement the Free Religious Association 
is not dominated by hostility to any form of faith. It does 
not refuse its tribute to the piety, devotion, and loyalty of the 
Roman Catholic laity and humbler clergy. We do not speak 
as Protestants or Unitarians, or Christians even, we speak 
as loyal American citizens. But we do not forget that we 
are a religious organization. The theological soundness of 
the founders of the American Republic has often been ques- 
tioned, but no one is able to deny that Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, Marshall, and the rest were religious men. 
They were Theists, profound believers in God, Duty, and 
Immortality, and in their civil capacity they acted with pro- 
found respect for the Christian religion. 

Our Association is one of the foremost representatives of 
this school of religion in America to-day. It is therefore our 
duty to maitttain the principles of the founders of the re- 
public, and to defend the free institutions of our country and 
the religious liberties of our fellow-citizens of whatever faith. 

It is impossible that two mutually antagonistic theories such 
as the Clerical and the American conceptions of Church and 
State can co-exist in this country without disturbing the peace 
and endangering the higher welfare of the nation. The 
Clerical theory contains the potency of serious mischief to 
our institutions. It is not likely to triumph in our larger 
national life. In certain of our American communities, how- 
ever, in which the Church, through immigration chiefly, is 
strong and influential, it may and does exert a great disturb- 
ing influence, threatening the integrity of civil, educational, and 
domestic life. Its aggressions grow daily more pronounced, 
its claims to superior and exceptional rights, its attempts to 
raid the public treasury for its sectarian purposes, its hostility 
to the American public-school system, all tend to undermine 
the authority of the civil power. 

The best way to forestall and prevent these evils is to 
spread the knowledge of true American principles of civil 
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government and religious freedom among our people, that 
no specious reasoning or insolent demands shall obscure in 
their minds the real issues which are at stake. Our people 
need to be aroused to the defense of their liberties in State, 
school, and family. They need to be instructed as to the 
true principles which should guide them in their attitude to- 
wards the increasing demands of Clericalism. It would be 
well if some of the time now devoted in our Sunday-schools 
to the minute study of Hebrew history and legislation, and 
in our public schools to various educational frills, were to 
be given to the inculcation in American youth of the funda- 
mental principles of American civil government, especially 
in its relation with religion and the churches. 

Forty years and more ago the great Italian patriot, Cavour, 
gave to his fellow-countrymen as the needed watchword of 
the hour the kindling sentiment, “A free Church, in a free 
State.” Here in America, under different circumstances and 
with the added insight the years have brought, we need a 
new reading of this maxim—one that will better express 
the spirit and purpose of our time — namely, “ Free churches 
in a free and sovereign State.” 


THE PrestpENT. — My friends, one of the best ways of 
arriving at the true solution of our social and political prob- 
lems is to avail ourselves of the example of other nations 
that have passed through similar experiences, and have gained 
insight and strength from their struggles and trials, their 
defeats and their victories. Among these, our sister republic 
of France has recently made a notable contribution to the 
solution of the great controversy between the State and the 
Church. We esteem it a great privilege that one of her sons 
who is thoroughly informed on this subject, and who has 
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written a most illuminating book upon it, has consented to 
be with us and tell us something of the fruits of State Cler- 
icalism in France. I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Professor Bracq, of Vassar College. 


THE FRUITS OF STATE-CHURCHISM IN FRANCE 


PROF. JEAN C. BRACOQ. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I hesitate to speak after such a brilliant and illuminating 
address, dealing with a question which, more than any other, 
has been a source of national controversy in my native land. 
Practically for centuries the question has been up again and 
again, and when both sides, the kings and the Church, were 
tired of fighting, they had Concordats. These Concordats 
after a while naturally went out of existence, owing to a 
resumption of the fighting; so the expression “the Con- 
cordat,” as far as French history is concerned, is not quite 
accurate, as it was preceded by others. Still, there never has 
been a Concordat like that one of Napoleon’s, and France 
was for a century the only country in the world that had 
relations resting upon documents, perfectly definite, perfectly 
stated in the most formal manner, and accepted by both sides. 

The Concordat was a kind of Magna Charta of political 
and of ecclesiastical despotism. When Napoleon made this 
compact with the Pope his purpose was to place the Church 
in a great machinery of government, in which the military 
life, the judicial life, the educational life, and the religious 
life should be each wheels within the great wheel that he 
would lead and master. It has been called by different names ; 
the great name is the “Concordat”; but I think that its 
best, truest name is the “ Discordat,”’ for there has never been 
any agreement that has created so many nationa! disturbances 
in the country as that agreement did. Your distinguished 
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countryman, Cardinal Gibbons, called it “a kind of matri- 
mony.” Taine speaks of it—and no man has studied the 
Concordat more ably than Taine, or set it forth in more beau- 
tiful and dignified form—as a divorce in which the two 
parties have their relations perfectly defined by an agreement, 
and yet they are to remain by the side of each other in well- 
defined relations. Later on, when he deals with the extension 
of the Concordat to the Lutheran Church, the Reformed 
Church, the Israelites, and the Mohammedans, he speaks of 
it as “‘a flagrant polygamy.” So that when we take up that 
document we must not be misled by metaphors, but must 
see exactly what it is. 

Napoleon meant thereby to bring the Pope and the episco- 
pacy and the priesthood into absolute subjection to the 
political power. According to the Concordat and the organic 
articles that go with it (and I should say perhaps we ought 
to add the Penal Code of the time, for these three things give 
us an idea of what was contemplated by that great agree- 
ment), Napoleon had inherited the rights of the old kings 
of France. He had a right, for instance, in Rome to see to 
it that the French cardinals had their full representation in 
the Sacred College. He had a right of veto upon the election 
of the Vatican, a right like that which the Emperor of Austria 
exercised at the last conclave in Rome. He had the right to 
nominate every bishop, every archbishop and every cardinal 
in France, and all that the Pope was to do was to “ institute ” 
those men into office. Without the permission of Napoleon 
he did not have the right to add a new bishop to the number 
or to take one off. He could not convene a national assembly 
nor a provincial synod, nor could he correspond directly with 
the bishops. You can see that Napoleon had reduced the 
power of the Pope to the lowest possible minimum. He was, 
in the intention of Napoleon, merely a figurehead, and the 
bishops were not much better off. Their powers were limited 
on all sides. They were not allowed to leave their dioceses 
without the permission of the government. They were 
obliged to visit every parish of the diocese every five years. 
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‘They could not receive a student in their seminaries unless 
he had an income of three hundred francs a year. They 
could not choose the professors freely. These must all be 
Gallican, they must teach the Gallican doctrine. Not only 
that, but when they ordained a young clergyman, they must 
beforehand have the aproval of the government of the Em- 
peror, and woe to the young fellow the politics of whose 
father were not quite agreeable to the Emperor. 

The clergy were treated in a similar way. The priest had 
practically no rights in his church except that of saying his 
mass, together with the right of christening and of attending 
funerals. He was not allowed to preach with any degree 
of freedom, he was not allowed to add a single service. Even 
the costume of the bishop and the costume of the clergymen 
were not left to their free choice. 

This was such an enslaving of the Church that there were 
very violent protests. The protests came from earnest Catho- 
lics everywhere, and they were so great that there was—I 
like your English word very much better than the Greek 
word; you frequently speak of a “schism”; I think the 
word “split” expresses it—a split in the church resulting 
in the foundation of la petite église, which has lasted to this 
day. 

Now, Napoleon unquestionably meant to enslave the Church, 
to make it a passive part of his great State machinery; 
and he did it not “ suaviter in modo,” he did it “ fortiter in 
modo, fortiter in re.’ He mercilessly punished any inter- 
ference with his designs. When he fell from power there 
were over five hundred priests in the prisons of France, merely 
because they had made criticisms of some of the actions of 
the Emperor, who did not fairly keep his pledges; and the 
Church observed them in no better spirit. 

One of our playwrights has placed in one of his comedies 
a notary who claims that he has a great respect for the law. 
“Yes,” he says, “I have the greatest regard for law, inasmuch 
as I get around it.” Now, the Catholics have asserted their 
fidelity to the Concordat, but they have “ got around it” and 
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have failed signally to carry out its provisions. The New 
York Evening Post has criticised some of my utterances, 
saying that | have made the Concordat too dark; but mine 
is rose-colored as compared with the better and truer analysis 
which Taine has made of it, and which remains final as a 
study of the Concordat. The New York Evening Post added 
that ‘the Concordat was agreeable to the clergy and they 
were sorry to see it disappear.” Yes; because they accepted 
its benefits and shunned its obligations; and perhaps we can- 
not blame them too much for it, as the Concordat was most 
humiliating, not only for the Catholics, but for every church 
that was ruled by it, the Protestants and Hebrews, and the 
Moslems in our colonies. 

Now, I want to speak to you for a few moments of the 
outcome of this great agreement between the Church and 
the State. The first thing was to deprive the French clergy 
of a good deal of the freedom which they had had under 
the ancien régime. We never think of that régime as a period 
of freedom, but the priests then had livings as they do now 
in England. Those livings were in the giving of the univer- 
sities, of cathedrals, of lords, and the like. The priests who 
had these benefices were nominated, not by the bishop, but 
by the other authorities, and on that account had a certain 
amount of freedom from their bishop. This was entirely 
lost. Another loss from the Catholic point of view was that, 
according to the purpose contemplated by the Concordat, the 
Orders were practically excluded from France; but they 
managed to get back. Whenever the government had the 
least difficulty these Orders would come in, and they came 
in gradually, noiselessly, and finally they grew so numerous 
that they began to be a power. 

The Concordat deprived also the churches of an essential 
element of church life. Religion means, if anything, or at 
least it demands, sacrifice. Now, the churches of France 
had a clergy that was paid by the State, and the first conse- 
quence of that was that they did not feel a sense of responsi- 
bility which is so vital for the progressive life of any institu- 
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tion. There was another aspect to this question. The 
Catholic clergy said that the sum which they received from 
the government was not a salary, but a compensation for 
property taken away from them. It would take a long time 
to discuss that question of property. Their claim is abso- 
lutely untenable, and for this reason. In 1801 the men who 
made the agreement knew what they were about, if they 
paid a debt or a salary. That first year the government paid 
about 2,000,000 francs to the Catholic clergy, but with every 
increase of clerical power there came an increment in the 
budget, until under President MacMahon the Catholic Church 
received 54,000,000 of francs. Now, to leap from 2,000,000 
to 54,000,000 as a compensation for a debt is something queer ; 
but viewed as a salary, such as the State paid to its officers 
and administrators, it can easily be understood. 

But the effects of State-Church relations have been very 
bad for the people at large. They not only had no sense of 
responsibility, but they came to associate the clergyman with 
the politician; and in France, as in this country, when you 
* at times there is not a little 


talk of a man as “a politician,’ 
of injustice, because all politicians are not bad. But the 
clergymen, Protestants and Catholics alike, came to be viewed 
as tools of the State, as paid by the State, and there was a 
very popular saying, “Pas d’argent, pas de suisse.’ No 
money, no religion. All clergy were considered as actuated 
solely by mercenary motives. 

Then this Concordat, this State relation, not only affected 
France very unfortunately, but it reacted very strongly upon 
other lands whose politico-religious relations were modeled in 
large measure along the line of the Concordat of France. 

Another bad fruit of State-Churchism is that the clergy 
for a long time kept France stirred up by the question of 
Italy. We were in favor of letting the Italians have the 
unity of their own country, and to have their capital in Rome, 
but the clergy were constantly trying to force the government 
to action; and just at the close of the Franco-Prussian War, 
when we had lost our provinces, when our country was 
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devastated, when we could not borrow money in Europe for 
less than eight per cent, these men were clamoring, with a 
courage worthy of a better cause, for a war between France 
and Italy, to restore the temporal power of the Pope! 
Then the peculiar relations of the Church in France were 
very hard for Protestants, they were very hard for Israelites, 
and they were even harder for Free Thinkers. Even under 
the government of MacMahon one of our governors forbade 
Free Thinkers’ funerals in the daytime, and not only forbade 
them in the daytime, but forbade them later than six o'clock 
in the morning in the summer and seven o’clock in the winter. 
The Free Thinkers and Protestants were hampered in their 
activities at every point. The same thing was true of our 
universities and our institutions for the advancement of learn- 
ing. You know that in France for centuries the clergy had 
stood for one God, one law, one King, unchangeable and 
immutable. They defended an ideal of life that was immo- 
bility itself. They held that society as then constituted was 
an ideal society; that God had placed at the very top of it 
the king and clergy, and beneath, the nobles, and below, the 
people, — and that all relations of thought and life were eter- 
nal. It is only in the eighteenth century that you find in 
the literature of France for the first time the word “ progress,” 
and it was mentioned by Voltaire. At that time progress, 
in our French society, was considered a good deal like the 
word “anarchy” to-day. But that idea of progress grew, 
it took a large place in the France of the eighteenth century, 
and it found its home mostly in our institutions of learning. 
Those institutions from 1830 to the present day have been 
the great defenders of the idea of progress, of the idea of 
moral and intellectual advance, of the idea of evolution. The 
clergy opposed them by all possible means, and again and 
again the leading professors were persecuted because of their 
liberalism. They expelled the conservative Cousin, the mod- 
erate Jules Simon, the courageous Deschanel, Sarcey, About, 
and Taine. They took out the truly living men from these 
institutions. Then these men began to write books, entered 
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into journalism, were a power, and they made our present 
generation of liberals. 

One other thing I will refer to briefly —I wish I had more 
time to speak on it —it is our Institute. You know we have 
in France an institution which we call the Institute, which is 
the putting together of the French Acaderhy, the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, the Academy of Science, the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, and the Academy 
of Fine Arts. Now, the Church had such a power with them, 
by its direct and indirect action, that men were prevented, 
no matter how great was their work, from becoming mem- 
bers. There was a man whose name was Littré. He was 
one of the choicest spirits, a man who has given us the best 
dictionary we have, was the defender of Positivism, and was 
considered not only a great thinker but one of the best of 
men. Somebody said that he was a saint who did not be- 
lieve in God. When he was elected to the French Academy, 
Bishop Dupanloup gathered his purple robes around him and 
left the distinguished assembly because they had chosen a 
positivist and an evolutionist. 

You can very well undertsand that, such being the attitude 
of the Church towards our philosophers, towards our edu- 
cators, towards our scientists, the consequence was that none 
of these men could love the Church. They imputed all kinds 
of unworthy motives to her. This helped the development 
of anti-clericalism. 

It is true that we had militant Free-Thinkers before, but 
you can see how the action of the clergy tended to goad them, 
to stir them, so that they became powerful. Few of them 
are positive atheists. A large number of the anti-clericals 
are positively religious men. 

Our anti-clericals are not anti-religious, as a rule. They 
have been the great party in France that has furthered the 
development and the teaching of philosophical, scientific, 
liberal studies, and liberal life. They have been the men 
that have made the reforms, they have been our progressive 
men. The others have been -ultra-conservatives. While 1 
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decry the evils that have come to us from a State-Churchism, 
I want to say that we have never had in France a better 
Catholic, or a better Protestant, and I would add, nor a 
better Hebrew clergy, than to-day. Our Catholic priests are 
earnest men. They have a larger culture than they have 
ever had before, and as a rule their purpose is noble. But 
the reason why they became very unpopular was their State 
relations, their claims of the right to rule, to domineer, and 
to have a hand in the school, to have the control of our in- 
tellectual, moral, and even of our national life. 

And I will go farther than that. I will say that the separa- 
tion has been one of the best things that ever could have come 
to the Catholic Church; the Church has shown a vitality since 
the separation that astonishes their members, and many are 
viewing the event in a most optimistic manner. Some of 
them are now speaking of the power of the rejuvenation in 
the life of their Church. And I would say the same thing 
of our Protestant churches. There has been a new spirit 
and a new hope generated. I want to say, further than that, 
for the encouragement of any man or any woman who is 
interested in doing religious work, that I do not know of a 
country where so many people who are churchless and creed- 
less are so willing and ready to listen to a religious message. 
We are an idealistic and not an irreligious people. We realize 
the truthfulness of the words of Voltaire: Si Dieu w’existatt 
pas, il faudrait linventer. 


THE PresmentT. — The gentleman who is next to address 
you, and report to you his observations concerning State and 
Church in Great Britain, is not only an accomplished preacher 
and teacher, but also has succeeded in the seemingly impossible 
task of founding a theological journal of a high scientific and 
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scholarly character, advanced in its theological outlook, making 
it a great financial success, and giving it a large circulation 
throughout the world, — so that one may say that the Hibbert 
Journal is a Free Religious Association in constant session. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you now Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, of Oxford, who will speak to you of Great Britain 
and the problem of Church and State in that land. 


THE RELATIONS OF STATE AND CHURCH 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


L. P. JACKS, M.A. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In what I am going to say to you this morning I shall 
abstain from any discussion of the philosophical principles 
of Church and State as we view them in England. [I shall 
confine myself to describing to you a certain attitude of mind 
which exists in England in regard to this question, but the 
existence of which, I have reason to think, has not been very 
widely recognized on the American continent. J] am not sure 
that the state of feeling which I am going to describe, the 
attitude of mind toward State and Church, will find a single 
sympathizer in this room; but you are a free religious asso- 
ciation, and I take that to mean, among other things, that 
you are prepared to listen to, and perhaps to tolerate, many 
things which you do not altogether approve, and I think that 
in what I am going to offer you this morning I shall give 
you an opportunity of putting those principles into practice. 

I confess that I am not very well informed as to the precise 
state of feeling with regard to this question in the United 
States, nor did I know, until I listened to Dr. Wendte this 
morning, what it is, in the current problems of your national 
life, which has caused this question to occupy so prominent 
a place in your proceedings to-day. 

I am put down on the programme to speak on the relations 
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of State and Church in Great Britain, but, as you are cer- 
tainly aware, Great Britain and England are by no means 
the same thing. If you happen to be staying in Scotland 
or in Wales and wish to remain on good terms with the 
inhabitants, you will find it very important to notice the dis- 
tinction between Great Britain and England. In the original 
invitation which I received from your Committee I was asked 
to speak about the question as it affects England. I was very 
glad of that simplification, and I intend on the present occa- 
sion, in spite of the little diversion which I notice in your 
programme, to take advantage of the simplified form of the 
problem, as it was originally presented to me, and confine 
myself mainly to the situation in England. 

The question of State and Church as it exists in England 
is not the question as it exists in Wales or in Scotland. The 
situation in Wales, for example, is a peculiar situation. The 
Established Church in Wales cannot even pretend to be the 
church of the nation. It represents so small a proportion 
of the people, it stands so entirely outside the history of Wales, 
and its powers and its privileges are so flagrantly out of pro- 
portion to its numerical strength and to its religious influence, 
that its existence as a State Church in Wales is a flagrant 
anomaly, and, in the opinion of most unprejudiced persons, a 
flagrant abuse. 

Now, the Church in Wales is on the eve of disestablish- 
ment. The national sentiment of Wales has never run in 
the channels of a national Church. The Welsh, as you know, 
are a nation of Calvinistic Methodists of various shades and 
kinds; and perhaps I may be allowed to say, in passing, that 
many of our American friends, in their studies of things 
British, seem to pay very little attention to the peculiar and 
very interesting conditions that obtain in Wales. 

I believe, for example, that it is not commonly recognized 
in America to what an extent the Welsh still constitute a na- 
tion by themselves, with a.language and a wonderful literature 
of their own —a language and a literature of which not one 
Englishman in ten thousand knows a single word; a nation 
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with intensely strong national feelings, national instincts, and 
with characteristic manners, which mark them off as a race 
quite distinct from the English. Among the peasantry of 
Wales there are still many who cannot speak or even 
understand the English language. Two years ago I rented 
a house in Wales as a summer resort for my family, 
and although this house was not more than fifty miles from 
the English border, I had frequently to call in the aid of an 
interpreter in order to convey the simplest orders to the 
servants in the house. I mention that as throwing some little 
light on this question of the Established Church in Wales. 

The Established Church in Wales is really an English in- 
stitution planted on a foreign soil; an institution without any 
affinity with the spirit, with the manners, or with the genius 
—for they are a people of genius, as you know —of the 
Welsh. Its existence as an establishment is therefore an 
anomaly, and the time has long since passed when it ought 
to have been -disestablished. 

I pass now to say a word about the situation in Scotland, 
which is also a thing quite by itself. In Scotland it is the 
Presbyterian religion which is established; and here you have 
the curious phenomenon of two great Presbyterian churches 
existing side by side, one established and the other free, while 
outside of them there is the Episcopal Church, which in Scot- 
land is a relatively small body. The explanation of this very 
remarkable and complicated state of things is, of course, as 
is generally the case in Great Britain, a matter of history. 
History, if you give it time enough, has a way of producing 
anomalies which fit together into no kind of logical system, 
and can only be understood when you take into account the 
peculiar instincts and the peculiar historical adventures of the 
people among whom they occur. 

Now, the ecclesiastical system in Scotland is just an in- 
stance of such an anomaly. Of course, there are movements 
on foot to abolish it, and the ecclesiastical atmosphere of 
Scotland at the present moment is very highly charged with 
the spirit of this controversy; but these movements are so 
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complicated and crossed by side currents of opinion that I 
doubt if anybody save a Scotchman could explain them to 
you, and even he, I think, would find it a very difficult and 
arduous task. 

We come then to the question as it presents itself in Eng- 
land, to which I shall confine the rest of what I have to say. 
And let me say at once that I think the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation will probably find very little satisfaction in what I 
have to say on this subject. I am by no means a hot gos- 
peller on the subject of the disestablishment of the Church 
of England. As a Nonconformist and a Unitarian, I have 
never been able to get up that strong sense of a pressing 
grievance against the, Church which leads some of my most 
respected brethren to become vehement advocates of dises- 
tablishment. I have never felt that the existence of the 
Establishd Church put any serious limit on my freedom of 
action as a Nonconformist, or that it deprived me of a single 
important privilege. I have not forgotten that in past ages 
the Church of England persecuted my fathers; I have not 
forgotten that. But it has never seemed to me that Non- 
conformity has anything to gain, either in influence or in 
dignity, by raking up these old grievances against the Church 
and by making capital out of them for an attack upon her 
present position. It appears to me that most of the harm 
which an establishment can do—and I fully admit that it 
can do a great deal of harm—has already been done; and 
the harm has been so assimilated and worked off in the gen- 
eral current of our national life that a great deal of it can 
practically be treated as a negligible quantity to-day. The 
right policy therefore is, as it seems to me, to let the Church 
of England stand or fall, not by the evil that she has done 
in the past, but according to the value of what she is doing 
in the present. 

Whether her present conditions and her present achieve- 
ments are such as to justify the continued existence of the 
establishment, — that of course is a legitimate matter of 
debate. I only plead that this question is one to be decided, 
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as all such questions ought to be, by considerations which 
refer to the present and to the future, and not by grudges 
raked up from the past. 

This, of course, is to take up an attitude on this question 
which many persons will doubtless regard as exceedingly 
tepid, and I shall not be surprised if the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation regards it in that way. Nevertheless, I venture to 
hope that the very fact of a Nonconformist, an English Non- 
conformist, being thus tepid about the matter, will not be 
without a certain significance to this audience. Of course, 
I speak with no authority, and I do not claim that my opinions 
are in the slightest degree representative of anybody’s; for 
example, of the Unitarians’. But I do think that it is worthy 
of your notice as Americans that there is quite a number 
of Nonconformists in England, and not a few Unitarians, 
who like myself are unable to get up any very serious indigna- 
tion against the establishment as it exists to-day. I ask you 
simply to note, the fact and draw such inferences from it as 
you will. 

We are quite willing to confess that the Established Church 
as it exists to-day is illogical, anomalous, hard to justify; but 
there are so many things in English life that are illogical 
and anomalous and hard to justify, we are so well used to 
that kind of thing, that you will have to do more than show 
us the inconsistency of our arrangements, you will have to 
show us in fact that we are being actually pinched on a sensi- 
tive spot, before you can stir our island phlegm to a state 
of effective indignation or reforming zeal. 

Equally worthy of your notice with the fact which I have 
just brought before you is the correlative fact that, just as 
there are many Nonconformists who look upon the establish- 
ment without the slightest degree of bitterness or even with 
positive approval, so, on the other hand, there are many 
Churchmen who desire to see the Church disestablished. Two 
of the most influential and ablest bishops that have ever sat 
upon the bench have declared themselves in favor of disestab- 
lishment, the Bishop of Hereford and the Bishop of Oxford. 
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The Bishop of Hereford is a well-known Radical. When 
he was appointed bishop he publicly made the boast: “‘ Now,” 
he said, “ we shall see that a man can be both a bishop and 
a Radical.” He is also a Broad Churchman, and his views 
on the subject of establishment are simply the outcome of his 
general democratic sympathies. The Bishop of Oxford, on 
the other hand, is a High Churchman. He is probably the 
most distinguished and influential personality in the English 
Church at the present day. He holds, as a High Churchman, 
a pronounced view as to the authority of the Church as the 
guide of souls, and, with High Churchmen in general, he is 
unwilling that the authority of the Church as a guide of souls 
should be complicated with and compromised by the authority 
of the State. Both these ways of viewing the Church are 
quite common among Churchmen. Some advocate disestab- 
lishment from the High Church point of view and some from 
the Broad Church. But while there are many Churchmen, 
both Broad and High, who desire disestablishment, and many 
Nonconformists, on the other side, who have no such desire 
at all, it still remains true undoubtedly that the majority of 
Churchmen support the establishment and the majority of 
Nonconformists oppose it, though with very varying degrees 
of ardor and on very different grounds. 

As you will see, the situation again is a very complicated 
one, highly confusing; and a further and more bewildering 
confusion is introduced by the question of disendowment. 
Disendowment and disestablishment do not necessarily imply 
one another. Extremists among dissenters demand both 
disestablishment and disendowment. Extremists on the other 
hand oppose either disestablishment or disendowment. In 
fact, to classify the various currents of opinion that are run- 
ning on this subject, and to estimate their relative force, 
would be a very long and difficult, and, I am afraid, to you, 
an extremely wearisome undertaking. It is just one of those 
frequent cases where the various cross currents at work 
neutralize one another and produce a state of inaction, the 
diversity of opinion as to what ought to be done preventing 
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those concerned from doing anything at all. I dare say you 
have occasionally met with the same condition in your own 
affairs. 

Now, this leads to a very large amount of difference on 
both sides. Certainly the question of disestablishment at the 
present moment is not a burning question in England. It may 
become so at any moment, and it would become so instantly 
if the Church were to attempt any serious aggression on the 
liberties of Nonconformists, especially in the matter of reli- 
gious education. But I do not think it is in the least likely 
that the Church of England will do anything of the sort. As 
things now are it looks as though the establishment were quite 
safe for many years to come. I am aware that there are 
stalwarts on the Liberationist side who would contest that 
statement; I merely offer you my own opinion for what it 
is worth. 

Now, I fear you will think that I am paying you a very 
poor compliment when I say that it is extremely difficult to 
describe the facts of the situation, or the English feeling in 
regard to the facts, in a way which is altogether intelligible 
to Americans. It will be intelligible to you, or, rather, I 
should say, it will be intelligible only to those of you who 
have grasped the fact, which is essential to the understanding 
of Englishmen, that the English mind loves an anomaly. 
The English mind takes its chiefest pride in the practical 
working of institutions which are theoretically unworkable. 
An institution may work imperfectly, its working may be 
attended with many incidental evils, but the fact that it works 
at all outweighs, for the average Englishman, all the defects 
that you can find in its working. You may sketch out on 
paper an arrangement which would work infinitely better, 
but the Englishman always prefers the little bird he has in 
his hand to the two big ones that are waiting for him in the 
bush. 

No better example of this attitude of mind could be found 
than is afforded by the question before us. It is certainly 
an anomaly in a democratic age that a particular form of 
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religion should be backed by the prestige and authority of 
the State. There is no denying that that is an anomaly. It 
is an anomaly that all the historical monuments of our national 
faith should be in the possession of one body; that the reli- 
gion of two-thirds of the people should have no ceremonial 
standing and no official recognition. That looks pretty bad, 
does it not, when you set it down on paper? It looks like 
a theoretical absurdity and a practical grievance of the first 
magnitude. But in the actual life of the English Noncon- 
formist I doubt if either the theoretical absurdity or the 
practical grievance amounts to very much. To some of us, 
at all events, it does not seem an unmitigated evil that one 
form of religion should have behind it the prestige of the 
State, provided only that those who enjoy that privilege 
abstain from insolence towards those who enjoy it not, and 
behave themselves like Christians and gentlemen. On the 
whole, though not without some deplorable exceptions, this 
attitude of the Church towards its privilege is fulfilled by 
the Church. It carries its privileges, on the whole, without 
insolence and with a deep sense of responsibility for using 
them for the public benefit. 

It is true that the Church is tied down to a single type of 
church government which in theory is quite an intolerant one; 
but an intolerant system tolerantly administered is often more 
acceptable to the English than a tolerant system which has 
no particular characteristic save that of toleration. 

The last point I wish to bring before you is this: The 
Church of England is rich in positive qualities. It can be 
admired and loved even by those of us who cannot share 
her doctrines or subscribe to her formule. In particular, 
she has established herself as the guardian of the best manners 
of the nation. Now, we as a nation are not rich in good 
manners, and that perhaps explains the extreme importance 
we attach to the little good manners that we have. And some 
of us Nonconformists recognize that in conserving the best 
traditions of good breeding and fine manners, the Church 
of England has rendered a service to our national life which, 
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far from being of no significance, is precisely of the greatest 
significance in an age like this, when such things are tending 
to disappear. No doubt the Church has suffered some loss 
of spirituality on that account. Her position has tended to 
accentuate the theoretical division between class and class, 
and it has caused a retardation, though by no means a total 
arrest, in the advance of theological thought. 

Many of us think, however, that the influence she exerts 
in the direction of which I have spoken is intimately bound 
up with her character as a national Church, and we would 
rather bear the incidental evils which such a state of things 
involves than risk the loss of that: atmosphere of serenity, 
of that high tradition of order and repose, which the Church 
undoubtedly represents in our national life. Nonconformity, 
we think, has more to gain from a spirit of generous and 
dignified forbearance towards the privileges of the Church, 
than from a jealous animosity which would deprive her either 
of her wealth.or prestige. In this way we think that Non- 
conformity, too, may become the representative of good man- 
ners of another sort, and that which is most essential in a 
Christian land, namely, the spirit of charity and good feeling. 
It seems to us that the habit of constantly asserting our rights 
in this matter generates a temper both among ourselves and 
our Anglican brethren which is highly unfavorable to the 
cause of religion; and, in an age when religion is menaced 
by many things far more formidable than the unequal dis- 
tribution of privilege between the Church and ourselves, we 
have little desire to give fresh weapons to the enemy by bring- 
ing the issue to a conflict. Indeed, we shrink from any action 
which would let loose the floods of bitterness at the present 
moment. 

Although we are all Liberationists in the sense that we 
would never advocate establishment in countries where it does 
not exist already, we recognize another set of conditions in 
a country like our own where the principle of establishment 
has grown up with the religious life of the nation. These 
conditions impose upon us an attitude of caution, of forbear- 
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ance, and self-restraint, on the ground that what we might 
gain as Nonconformists would be more than outweighed by 
the general loss. We doubt if we should gain very much; 
for our grievances, as I have said before, though large on 
paper, are by no means overwhelming in fact. On that ac- 
count we claim no merit for our attitude of friendliness and 
forbearance toward the Church. Nonconformity in England 
is so inherently strong that it can well afford to look upon 
the special privileges of the Church without the least jealousy 
or fear. 


THE PresipENT. — No country has suffered more from the 
evils of Clericalism than India. The gentleman who is to 
speak to you on the religious conditions of his native country 
is a member of a small but wealthy and influential community 
in western India, the Parsees, who represent in our day the 
traditions and the worship of the most spiritual of all the 
great forms of world faith, the religion of Zoroaster. Our 
friend will now speak to you on the fruits of Clericalism in 
India. I beg to introduce Mr. Rustom Rustomjee, of Bombay. 


CLERICALISM IN INDIA 
RUSTOM RUSTOMJEE, OF BOMBAY 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is said that an open confession is good for the soul, and 
I feel that I must confess that I am in the position of an 
imposter on this platform. For the last ten years I have 
never spoken on religious subjects, though I have watched the 
progress of modern religious thought in India. We-have de- 
voted ourselves entirely to the political improvement of the 
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country, and I was glad to hear from one of the previous 
speakers that all politicians are not bad. For the last twenty- 
five years we have devoted all our energies and time to social 
and political reforms in India. We Parsees have specially 
and strenuously advocated the cause of the women of India. 
With this great work before us, we have hardly had time 
to take part in the religious movement of the peoples of India. 

I have but ten minutes in which to speak of Clericalism 
in India,— India with a population of 315,000,000 people 
and perhaps 140 different religions and sects, and Clericalism 
of the oldest type and the widest ramification. I shall speak 
to you briefly about Clericalism amongst the Parsees, amongst 
the Zoroastrians. 

When we arrived in India, only about 1300 years ago, from 
Persia, we left our true religiom behind and were received 
by the Hindu Rajah on certain conditions. One of them, not 
very openly mentioned but implied, was that we should be 
more Hindus than Zoroastrians in our religion. During the 
last 1300 years we have had our ups and downs in religious 
matters. First of all, before the year 1860, hardly any Parsee, 
I venture to say, understood what his religion was. But 
that is not true to-day, thanks to the exertions, I am proud 
to say, of my wife’s father, the late Mr. K. R. Cama, who 
went to Germany and France, studied the ancient languages 
of Persia, returned to India, and began to teach the Parsee 
priests the first principles of the religion of Zoroaster. The 
priesthood among the Parsees is hereditary. According to 
the census reports of 1911, just published, there are about 
900 Parsee priests, all hereditary priests. Most of them are 
hardly well versed in the true principles of Zoroastrianism ; 
they know not the true spiritual monotheistic religion of 
Zoroaster. With a view to improving their condition, we 
started, about three years ago, the Zoroastrian Conference. 
But, as in all matters and among all classes in India, there 
has been a great reaction in favor of old things, old tradi- 
tions and old civilization; and the Parsees have not escaped 
this contagion. The Parsee priests, and a large number of 
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Parsees, opposed tooth and nail the work of the Zoroastrian 
Conference. In fact, they broke it up. The Parsee priests, 
working upon the bigoted, orthodox section of the commu- 
nity, opposed the reforms with great energy and strenuous- 
ness, and we were defeated. Nothing daunted, we went for- 
ward. One of the claims of the opposition was that we 
should not receive outsiders, non-Zoroastrians, within the 
pale of the Zoroastrian church. But, in spite of all this oppo- 
sition, we received a French convert among us, just a few 
years ago, and thus we gained the first victory over the ortho- 
dox party. 

Then, again, some of us who are interested in the reform 
movements among the Parsees have undertaken to start, in 
the city of Bombay, a crematory. We think the Zoroastrian 
way of disposing of the dead is cruel and gruesome. With 
this idea in our minds we tried to raise subscriptions for a 
crematory; but the Parsee priests, the clericals, opposed us 
fiercely, and we have not been successful. 

Now to speak very briefly about the Mohammedan clerics: 
When the British established themselves first in India, and 
when western education was first introduced, the Mohamme- 
dans set their faces against western influence and western 
thought, and so most of the Mohammedans of the last century 
were entirely ignorant of western thought and western cul- 
ture. Recently there has been a great awakening among them. 
The dry bones of the Moslems have been shaken, and they 
have begun to realize that they must take full advantage of 
western education or be left behind in the race of life. Thus 
when Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, a true leader of the Moslems, 
started educational institutions all over India, it was the Mo- 
hammedan priests, forgetting their past traditions and their 
old-time opposition, who volunteered their services and 
preached the necessity of the education of the Mohammedan 
masses of India. Now there is going on a great movement 
on the part of the Mohammedans to take full advantage of 
western learning and western culture. I may tell you, in 
passing, that all through the period of stress and storm through 
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which India has been moving, when there were dark clouds 
sailing in the skies and the whole atmosphere was surcharged 
with the electricity of sedition and anarchy, not a Moham- 
medan was found guilty of sedition or anarchy. They are 
entirely loyal to the British crown and are bent upon working 
out their salvation, their educational and religious salvation, 
under the protection of the British. 

Now I come to speak on a very large subject, Clericalism 
among the Hindus. I think all of you must know what the 
Caste system is in India; how the Hindus are divided into 
four mutually water-tight compartments. In America society 
is divided by parallel lines, but they run horizontally. In 
India they run perpendicularly. The middle walls of parti- 
tion are high and mighty. The Caste system has proved the 
great hindrance to progress in India. I believe if there was 
no Caste system in India the British government or the British 
power could not have established its hold upon the people 
of India; but-because the Indian people are so disunited, so 
hostile to each other, the British are able to control them, and 
it is good the British are there to keep them in order and 
at peace. 

Recently, as I have said, there has been a great reaction 
in favor of old traditions, old religions, and old civilization. 
When the British first established themselves, when western 
education was first introduced into India, when the Christian 
missionaries first established their hold upon the people of 
India, there was a strong gravitation on the part of the edu- 
cated sections of Indian society towards everything western 
and Christian, if I may so term it; but recently there has 
been a strong reaction. They are now going back to the old 
state and to the old traditions. Recently certain very peculiar 
phenomena have occurred. Men educated in western learn- 
ing and western culture, men who knew their Spencer and 
their Huxley and their Shakespeare and their Tennyson by 
heart, have veered round and have become champions of old 
and effete systems and ceremonies. Old superstitions have 
been made instruments to stir up bad blood against the 
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British. For instance, in Poona they started what is called 
the anti-cow-killing movement. It was started for the pur- 
pose only of stirring up bad blood, not only against the British 
but against the Mohammedans of India, who are meat-eaters. 
The Gunpatimelas also was started, ostensibly for the re- 
vival of the worship of the elephant-headed God Ganesh, 
though the real purpose was to train up big bands of young 
men in the art of club-playing and fencing. Some of the 
worst kinds of old superstitions were taken hold of and made 
use of in the anti-British propaganda by the Clerics in India. 

Just now there is a strong reaction in India. The Brah- 
mins are once more asserting their hold upon the people, and 
the only way we can check their progress is to introduce 
healthy forms of pure religion. I therefore appeal to you 
who are interested in India to come to India and to help us 
to check the reaction that has set in in that country. 


Tue PREsmDENT. — The last speaker this morning, who will 
now address you, is well known in Boston as a spiritual and 
moral force. I take great pleasure in introducing the earnest 
preacher, the loyal citizen, the eloquent advocate of religious 
and political liberty in Boston, Dr. Fleischer. 


STATE AND CHURCH IN AMERICA 
DR. CHARLES FLEISCHER 


It would be well if, at this hour, Mr. President, you had 
given me “leave to print.” However, I shall not take the 
time allotted to me, but shall give just in sketchy outline what 
I might have liked to have an hour to say. My function 
here is not to be the historian, telling the story of the past, 
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nor the prophet attempting to forecast the future, but only 
the social scientist stating social facts and allowing you to 
make the deductions. 

To face my subject immediately, let me state the obvious 
fact that, whenever we speak of the Church in America, we 
mean the Roman Catholic Church. And, for one, when I 
speak of that church, I do not mean either its spiritual doc- 
trine or the great body of sincere believers, both of which 
I respect, however widely and frankly I may differ from them. 
My reference is to the machinery of the government of this 
church, the hierarchy, which is neither essentially Catholic 
nor Christian, but which is as literally Roman in spirit and in 
temper as though we were facing Italian conditions of 1900 
years ago. 

There are other church organizations in America, notably 
the Mormon and the Christian-Science Church, which attempt 
more or less to affect the public life of its votaries and of 
the general community. For instance, I, for one, could never 
by any means steal into the columns of the Christian Science 
Monitor; I am “evil” and therefore do not exist. We must 
ignore evil, say they, and not waste energy in combatting it. 
Again, the Mormon Church one may attack, if one pleases, 
all over the land, and for this you could get space in the 
papers; but do not ever refer to the Roman Catholic Church 
in terms of dispraise, and expect any notice —in a Boston 
paper. 

Those others do not go far beyond attempting to color 
the channels of public information. The Catholic hierarchy, 
however, has gone so far as to attempt to suppress all news 
which is not favorable to them, and to prevent normal pub- 
licity for whatever they do not approve. Let the Cardinal 
walk smilingly down the street and his smile is pictured in 
every newspaper in Boston. Let us meet, with however 
laudable purpose, to advance the interests of America, to 
conserve the gains for which America stands, and if incident- 
ally we say anything that seems to be hostile to the Catholic 
hierarchy we escape attention by the press. I know. I am 
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like the farmer down in Maine who told his son, going out 
into the world, “John, be honest,— honesty is the best pol- 
icy; I know—I have tried both.” I have been honest, but it 
has not been the best policy so far as the press is concerned, 
by any means. The press apparently is playing the part of 
bringing first aid to the injured; the moment an injury is 
even suspected to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the press 
runs to its aid, and suppresses and compresses and re- 
presses, does anything but express, that for which suppos- 
edly the press exists, namely, to.give honest publicity to 
the news. 

Herein we are beginning to feel the menace of a brutal 
tyranny, analogous, in our day, to the Inquisition and the 
stake in ages when the Church held indisputable sway. If 
we love our liberties, and if we believe in a free press, it is 
our duty to support the press. I wonder how many persons 
ever make demands of the press — persons who are not Cath- 
olics; I wonder how often you insist upon getting the news. 
If you do not, then the editors are helpless to play their part 
as honest agents of publicity. If you do not insist that they 
do their duty by the community, but by negligence and in- 
difference allow those whose interest it is to suppress the 
news to dominate the situation, they will do it, —as they are 
doing it. There is hardly a paper in Boston that dares ever 
to give the news regarding any Catholic situation which is 
unfavorable to, or seemingly hostile towards, the hierarchy. 

Let me call your attention to another aspect of the situa- 
tion. A recent issue of the official organ of the hierarchy 
in this archdiocese, referring to business houses that adver- 
tise their wares in newspapers which this organ regards as 
unfriendly to the Church, recommends a boycott (which I 
believe to be illegal), saying: 


“Tt is the height of folly and effrontery for any business 
house to expect Catholic customers and at the same time co- 
operate in a financial way to injure Catholic interests. And 
yet there are such houses in the city of Boston and in other 
large cities of the country. The only effective way to deal 
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with them is to withhold patronage. . . . Note their names. 
inform your friends, and do your business elsewhere.” 


The test of “ hostility’ to Catholic interests is in the tem- 
erity of the business house which dares to advertise in pub- 
lications unfriendly to the hierarchy. Just think that over. 

Another vital question is that of the public schools. That 
the Church is at last becoming commendably frank in its 
utterance regarding our so-called ungodly public schools, is 
at the same time proof of a sense of growing power and a 
plain notification of the inevitable effort for a division of 
public-school funds. This is a menace which, as good Ameri- 
cans, it behooves us to face and to prepare effectively to 
combat. I have no apology to offer for my insistence upon 
the maintenance of American institutions and the protection 
and conservation of those gains for which the ages have 
struggled, and which America specifically cherishes. If to be 
pro-American is from the hierarchic viewpoint to be labeled 
“ anti-Catholic,” L do not object to wearing the label. Herein 
- I am fortunate, like most other Americans, in not being dis- 
turbed by a divided loyalty, —to America in some things and 
to Rome or Jerusalem or Kamchatka in others. I pity the 
person who is. The Cardinal apologizes for his sense of 
divided loyalty, but in clever, Jesuitical fashion. 

The incident at the celebration of the 175th anniversary of 
the Charitable Irish Society was referred to by the presiding 
officer. On that occasion, the Cardinal demanded — this has 
never been denied —that he be the second speaker, that he 
have the place of honor next to the President of the United 
States. In referring to that incident I myself made the same 
query that your President did here this morning, “ Why not 
before the President of the United States?”’? The Governor 
—and it is to his everlasting honor — stood forward as an 
American, as a democrat, as one who believes in the State, 
and refused to participate in such an occasion; and President 
Taft, a Unitarian, if you please, and at the same time the 
representative of the dignity and the sovereignty of the State, 
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countenanced such an incident instead of withdrawing from 
that occasion. Even as Governor Foss honored the State 
and the nation, so on that occasion—I regret profoundly 
to say it; I am not a Rooseveltian, and I am not saying it 
for that reason —on that occasion President Taft disgraced 
the State. 

In one of his first addresses —and I have read everything 
he has spoken that has been published since he has come 
here, because I want to know just what his game is, and I 
want to watch the moves —the Cardinal, addressing his own 
constituents, the members of the Federation of Catholic Soci- 
eties, asked whether there were any within the Societies who 
are unfriendly to the Church; and he answered his question: 


“ Undoubtedly. There never yet was a‘crisis in the Church’s 
struggle with political tyrants for just liberty, when such Cath- 
olics as this have not shown themselves in their true colors 
— men who have sold the rights and freedom of the Church 
while proclaiming themselves her sons. They are the very 
men who yesterday joined hands with the Free Masons and 
the Anarchists in France’ — [terrible men!] —“to bind ~ 
the Church hand and foot, and who by attempting to form 
the ‘association cultuelle’ showed themselves willing to de- 
stroy the very constitution of the Church by subverting its 
divine order,’ — [Note these sentences now:] —“ placing 
under lay control bishops and clergy, and then turning the 
whole inverted cone of the Church’s existence over to an 
infidel government.” : 


That is the exact situation here, and I can imagine how this 
true Roman resents being subjected to an infidel government, 
“inverting the cone.’ This is very, very interesting, and sug- 
gestive of the attitude and of the temper of this type of 
Roman — something else for you to mull and to consider. 

Then, too, we have the Church’s intolerable attitude toward 
Socialism. Now, I am not a Socialist. For the purpose of 
this present criticism I am particularly glad that I am not; 
but I resent, in the name of the human spirit, in the name.- 
of progress, in the name of that forward moving of the human 
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race that is inevitable to the soul of mankind —I resent this 
wholesale attitude towards a band of religious enthusiasts 
who feel, with the deepest fervor and the deepest religious- 
ness, that economic conditions are wrong and unjust and that 
therefore they ought to be remedied. I protest against at- 
tempting to squelch that movement in this ruthless, brutal, 
Roman fashion. What right, forsooth, has the Church to say 
that “the Church” is opposed to Socialism? How does the 
Church know that it is opposed to Socialism? The Pope 
may be, the cardinals may be, and all the paid priests of the 
hierarchy may be, and all those for whose private interests 
it is that conditions remain as they are; all these may be 
opposed, but the masses of the Church —are they opposed? 
Who knows? The prelates and priests do not know their 
own people; they do not represent them. 

Just to give you the slightest suggestion of the insidiousness 
of this brutal attitude, let me quote to you a few paragraphs 
that were spoken at the dinner to which I have already re- 
ferred. I defy you to guess who made the first statement 
which I shall read: 


“ Socialism and anarchism have found no lodgment among 
Irishmen. They believe in constituted authority.” [England 
does not seem aware of that.] “They believe in the 
institutions of modern society. They believe in upholding 
our national and our State government. They believe in the 
preservation of the checks and balances of our constitutional 
structure. Not from them do we hear proposals to change 
the fundamental law, to take away the independence of the 
judiciary, or to minimize in any way the influence and power 
of constituted authority.” 


Do you think that that came from Rome by way of Cardinal 
O’Connell? No, that is the utterance of President Taft. 
Think of it! I would not have known it. Then — 


“Liberties, religious and civil, are always in danger when 
the foundation of the law and the independence of the judges, 
be they civil or ecclesiastical, are imperiled.” 
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That, too, might have been said by Cardinal O’Connell — 
and it was. 

There are some good Protestants here in America, I be- 
lieve, who are worried about the danger of home rule in 
Ireland, because it might possibly mean Rome rule for that 
nation. I have no such fear, because I am sure that the loyal 
leaders in the long struggle for self-government there will 
do justice to all the elements of the Irish nation. And the 
Irish will not tolerate Roman interference with their self- 
government. But I confess I am fearful of possible Rome 
rule here, in this land of ours, whose spirit and principles 
discountenance Church government, dominance, or interfer- 
ence, but where nevertheless the militant arrogance of a cer- 
tain type of leadership, distinctly Roman in its imperialism 
and in its ruthless autocracy, and but little either catholic 
or Christian in its doings and purposes, threatens the Union 
and the integrity of our people. 

Knowing the loyalty to America of the great masses of 
Irish and other Catholics, I look in due time for a new declara- 
tion of independence on the part of millions of Catholic Amer- 
icans, —a declaration of independence which, while it will 
still assert loyalty to the “ holy Catholic Church” as a spiritual 
organization, will amount to a repudiation of Rome rule here, 
and a consecrated union with all other Americans towards 
carrying forward the high aims and the glorious destiny of 
this nation. 

Just a word in closing, that I may give what I want to 
give, namely, the positive note to my contribution to this meet- 
ing. lLet.me here indicate that, while I recognize the obvious 
disharmony between Rome — and I refer to the Rome of nine- 
teen hundred and two thousand years ago, that dares to 
think that it is still alive in this democratic age — while I 
recognize the obvious disharmony between the “ spiritual ” 
autocracy of Rome and the scientific democracy of our day, 
I have no fear of the outcome in this struggle between auto- 
cracy and democracy. The State is “we, the people,’ and 
not “I,’’— not even Roosevelt. The State is “we, the peo- 
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ple.” Cardinal O’Connell in his first address said, “ The 
church is not a democracy.” [I have it in the Pilot here 
before me.] “The church is not a democracy.” Well, we, 
the people of the United States, are a democracy, and we 
mean to continue a democracy, and we mean to maintain 
democratic institutions, and we mean to band together toward 
the maintenance of these institutions; and we shall do this, 
not in a spirit of bigotry. We shall not engage again in 
“ Know-nothingism’”” and “A. P. A.’-ism; but, positively, 
with the dignity and the self-respect that Mefits us as loyal 
Americans, we shall band together, we shall organize, because 
organization is needed, in order to defend, to maintain, and 
to preserve American and democratic institutions. 

In order to suggest the inherent spirituality of a truly demo- 
cratic society, let me now say, positively: Blessed is the people 
—that is, we of the United States — whose laws and ideals, 
whose practices and purposes, are at one with the spirit of 
the age. America is happy in the fact that our life, our in- 
terests, the gatns which we conserve and the aims which we 
cherish, are the life and the interests, the gains and the aims, 
which are dear to the whole human race. To each American 
and to all mankind liberty is precious, — liberty which spells 
freedom from unwelcome rule of whatever kind. Neither by 
hereditary rule, however benevolent, nor by hierarchic might, 
however well meaning, certainly not by the power of ruthless 
wealth, do men mean longer to be ruled, whether against the 
will of the free in spirit or with the supine submission of 
the enslaved masses. 

So, too, our age has enthroned reason, not as a goddess 
to be worshiped, but as a reliable light to serve as guide along 
the path of infinite possibility. Here again, whatever may 
be the deliberate unfaith of those who refuse to trust reason, 
we, who have boundless faith in the mind of man, rejoice 
in the fact that our country and our age are committed to 
intellectual liberty and progress. (England may be indifferent 
and love its anomaly, but we are not indifferent and we do 
not love anomaly. ) 
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Also, our age and our country front gladly mornward still. 
We revel in all the gains which the race has thus far made, 
but more we rejoice in the promise of vastly greater gains 
still to be made. To the past we are grateful, for the future 
we are hopeful. We respect the institutions inherited from 
former ages, but still more we respect our capacity to create 
other institutions, which shall even more fully express our 
aspirations and even better serve every high human purpose. 
Then let us, first of the great modern nations, prove to the 
rest of the human race that a people is stronger, finer, more 
truly spiritual, whose national life is reliably exalted by the 
natural movement of mankind towards truth and righteous- 
ness and justice. 

With this knowledge and in this spirit, may we preserve 
and develop the peculiar greatness of our people, strong in 
the strength of its self-controlled and mutually serviceable 
millions, and growing always greater because of the beauty 
of holiness flowering freely in the soul of each humblest man 
and woman and in each simplest child. 
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The Festival. 


The Festival was held in Kingsley Hall, in the Ford Hall 
Building, at one o’clock, Mr. Edwin D. Mead presiding. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty people were seated at the 
tables. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon the crowded condition 
of the hall, together with the throng outside seeking admis- 
sion, made it imperative to adjourn again to the larger hall 
above. 


DISCUSSION OF THE MORNING'S TOPIC 


OPENING REMARKS OF MR. EDWIN D. MEAD 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have been considering during the morning the ques- 
tion of “ State and Church in America,” and it is announced 
on your programme, and it is the intention, that that subject 
in general will be continued in the session here. But that 
purpose will not be construed too strictly. No programme 
is ever construed too strictly on these Festival occasions. 

As concerns the general subject of the day, I hope per- 
sonally that it will be understood by everybody that the Free 
Religious Association has no hostility to any form of reli- 
gion. If any criticism is ever made upon officials or upon 
people connected with any particular form of religion, it is 
never made upon them in that capacity, but always simply 
with reference to things where they may be exposed, or it 
is thought they are exposed, to criticisms upon social and 
political lines, like other people. I am very glad that with 
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reference to certain criticisms here to-day, speaking as I do 
here and conducting these exercises this afternoon, that it 
has been given to me under various and natural exigencies 
to take up the cudgels on both sides of this question. I have 
never waged more energetic war as a pamphleteer or as a 
speaker upon any platform than I have waged against cer- 
tain of the old-time “A. P. A.” extravagances and bigotries 
in this community. On the other hand, I hope that no person 
has stood up more resolutely than I have stood, and always 
mean to stand, for the integrity of the public educational 
system of this country and against any attempt to divide pub- 
lic money for sectarian purposes. 

My mind runs back to a time when I took perhaps a rather 
conspicuous position on that subject. It was twenty years 
ago that I went down to Nashville to debate this parochial 
school question upon the public platform with Archbishop 
Keane; and I wish to say that there was nothing more sat- 
isfactory to me in connection with that agitation and my 
part in it,—I mean as well the agitation here in Boston 
before that Nashville debate, —than the large number of 
letters which I received, and the large number of visits, from 
my Roman Catholic friends here in Boston, who wished me 
clearly to understand that their feeling upon the subject was 
the strong American feeling. We must always distinguish, 
we must never fail to distinguish, between the feelings of 
thousands of the great masses of our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren, so far as the public school question is concerned, and 
the attitude of certain members of the hierarchy who wish 
that their position was different. I say this because I wish 
to have it clearly understood —I know I speak for the Presi- 
dent of this Association as earnestly as I speak for myself — 
that we wage here no religious war, that we criticise simply 
violations of the principles which we hold to be fundamental 
for all true American citizens alike. 

I hope the discussions this afternoon may take a somewhat 
wider and more varied range than the very useful and reso- 
lute discussions this morning. My mind cannot help run- 
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ning to a striking utterance in the most remarkable tractate, 
perhaps, that was ever written on this question of State and 
Church. I mean the famous discussion in Dante’s “ De 
Monarchia ” —that great tractate which I wish were printed 
in letters of gold and kept in all our libraries to be produced 
once in so often upon critical occasions. That famous trac- 
tate, by the greatest medieval poet and thinker, was written, 
as Dante scholars here will remember, for the purpose of 
maintaining and vindicating the Divine foundations of the 
State, of opposing the theory that the State depended for 
its authority upon any sanction from the Church, and insist- 
ing that its foundation was Divine, was authoritative, orig- 
inal, like the foundation of the Church. No man ever main- 
tained that thesis with greater power than Dante; and when 
Mazzini and Cavour and the other illustrious creators of 
modern Italy came into conflict with Clericalism in Italy and 
were making their historic and heroic struggle for a free 
Church in a free State, they went back to Dante’s “ Mon- 
archia”’ as the strong statement of their position. Dante has 
been the great inspirer and prophet of modern Italy. 

But what did Dante say on the last page of that great trac- 
tate devoted to the thesis that the State has its Divine founda- 
tion and does not depend upon the sanction or authority of 
the Church? He said there at the end, after his strong argu- 
ment was all in: “ After all, there is a sense in which Cesar 
must listen to Peter.” After all, there is a sense in which 
Cesar must listen to Peter! 

My friends, here in the Free Religious Association we do 
not speak in that dialect. We have, we think, a better. It 
is well for us that we have a better. But it would be very 
bad for us if, having a better dialect, we failed to under- 
stand what the great idealist meant, and failed ever to apply 
to our own politics the great principle which he thus ex- 
pressed. That principle is this: No State is safe, no legis- 
lation is wise or righteous, which is not endeavoring to shape 
itself forever after the divine ideals and to bring earthly 
institutions into conformity with divine law. That was what 
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our Puritan forefathers meant when they insisted — we think 
wrongly, but it is bad for us if we fail to understand — that 
every voter should be a church member. That is what David 
Lowe Dodge and his friends in New York, who started the 
first organized peace movement in America and in the world, 
meant when they made it a condition of membership in their 
society that every man should be a church member. It was 
their way of insisting that in all these important social and 
political affairs we should take our causes seriously and under- 
stand that we are dealing with issues which are carrying our 
finite affairs into infinite: relations. I wish that here this 
afternoon, while we talk upon the relations of State and 
Church and emphasize the necessity of liberty in these things, 
we should also remember that other side of the question and 
consider how we shall bring religious principles into promi- 
nence and into influence in the realm of government and of 
social organization. Because, after all, far more than any 
consideration involved in what we have been thinking of 
to-day — and no one feels the importance of that more deeply 
than I do—vastly more important is it that in our indus- 
trial and social and political interests we should consider the 
counter proposition, how we are to make the highest, the 
divine ideals efficacious in the shaping of our relations to 
each other and to human society. 

Now, churches, great groups of men, in the past have 
sought — mistakenly, we believe—to do that thing by in- 
sistency on ecclesiastical supremacy over the State. There 
is a more excellent way of arriving at theirs great end, 
— because after all they were inspired by a high central 
purpose. There is no realm where religious feeling is 
more needed than it is in dealing with some of our great 
industrial questions and in the relations of the more priv- 
ileged with the unprivileged people in our communities. 
We have had here in Massachusetts in these last weeks 
a great exhibition which has borne in upon some of us 
very powerfully the importance of that consideration; I 
mean the great Lawrence strike, which was a test of our 
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attitude, of our religious principles, toward great indus- 
trial questions, and of our relations toward our unprivi- 
leged fellow-men. Among all the persons who discussed 
those burning questions there was no one whose words 
made a deeper impression upon us here-in Boston than 
the Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, minister of one of the 
Congregational churches of Haverhill. Many of you will 
remember his writings in the Boston Herald; others of you 
will remember his words to us at the Twentieth Century Club 
and in other organizations. I have great pleasure in pre- 
senting, as the first speaker of the afternoon, Rev. Nicholas 
Van der Pyl. 


REMARKS OF REV. NICHOLAS VAN DER PYL 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When I was a boy, living in Roxbury, I belonged to a 
Dutch Reformed family which by the necessities of the 
Boston situation had to become Congregationalists. We 
had an aversion in our home toward Unitarianism, and I 
remember very distinctly one time going to hear Minot 
J. Savage preach. He was then known as the arch enemy 
of Orthodoxy, and he was demolishing it twice, I think, 
every Sunday on West Newton Street. The afternoon 
I heard him he took his text from one of James Russell 
Lowell’s poems, and I was perfectly scandalized. I 
couldn’t see how anybody could be a preacher, and take a 
text from the poems of Lowell instead of from the Bible. 
I have been guilty of a similar thing frequently since, and 
I am not so much scandalized. But if it had been said 
in those early days that sometime in the future I should 
stand on the platform of the Free Religious Association, 
the platform upon which Robert Ingersoll and other ex- 
treme radicals have stood, I could not have believed it. 
But I am here, and I want to say I am glad I am here. 
I am not here to bear witness to my faith or the faith 
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of my fathers. Neither am I here to antagonize the faith 
of any man who believes in God and in the welfare of 
humanity. 

I did not know just what phase of the day’s subject I 
was expected to speak upon, but I am glad that Mr. Mead 
has outlined the thought for me, because that thought lies 
nearer to my heart and nearer to my mind than any other. 
For myself I recognize the menacing conditions which 
might exist were the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church supreme. But in this land we are not dealing with 
hierarchies primarily; we are dealing with free American 
citizens. And when the final crisis comes I believe we shall 
find ourselves standing upon the American ideals of a free 
Church in a free State rather than those proclaimed by any 
church or by any branch of the church. 

I am opposed to any spiritual autocracy, whether it be 
that of the old “ standing order” of New England to which 
I have the honor to belong, or of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy; and I believe that here in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in which there are so many Roman Catholics, a 
majority of the people are in accord with that idea. 

I think perhaps it is unwise for us to assume an aggres- 
sive attitude here in this Commonwealth, in view of the 
very aggressive attitude taken by the other side. I wel- 
come the aggressiveness of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
for I feel that the sooner they bring this question to an 
issue the sooner it will be settled to the satisfaction of all 
of us,— Roman Catholics and Protestants alike. They 
cannot bring it too soon, so far as I am concerned, and I 
am just as certain of the results, when the question has 
been fought out, as I am of the stability of the country 
itself. And I will tell you my reasons for this certainty. 

Some years ago Father Masterson, the parish priest in 
Peabody, Massachusetts, offered to turn over the parochial 
schools to the town. The town, as I recall it, was to re- 
ceive the property in fee simple; it was to exercise com- 
plete control without interference by the Roman Catholic 
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priests or Roman Catholic authorities. The one provision 
which was made was that the teachers, the Roman Cath- 
olic sisters, who were then employed in the parochial 
schools should be permitted to retain their positions. Pea- 
body is a Roman Catholic town; I think the majority is 
rather strongly Roman Catholic. By an unwritten agree- 
ment for many years, three positions on the school board 
are given to Catholics and three to Protestants. When the 
proposition was placed before the school board, even the 
Roman Catholics on the board thought it too serious a 
matter for them to handle, and by a unanimous vote the 
board referred the matter to the town at its next town- 
meeting. The rules of every town in Massachusetts pre- 
scribe that one-fifth of the voters in any town-meeting may 
order a question put upon a secret ballot. This was done; 
and when the vote was finally taken on accepting those 
parochial schools, the town voted almost three to one, if I 
recall aright,-that it did not want the schools under those 
conditions. That is one case. 

In the town of Milford, Massachusetts, which is pre- 
ponderatingly Roman Catholic and where exactly the same 
conditions obtained on the school board by unwritten 
agreement, — three Roman Catholics and three Protestants 
always being on that board,—one of the pupils in the 
high school objected to a certain statement made in one 
of the histories concerning the Reformation period. Father 
Phelan, the junior priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
following up the objection, made a protest, and gave warn- 
ing to the school committee that if that book were not 
taken out of the schools before the following Friday he 
would take out nomination papers, and run for office on 
the school committee. The members of the school com- 
mittee met immediately, and voted unanimously that while 
they wished to be fair they could not as representatives 
of the citizenship of Milford be hurried in the matter. 
The following Friday was the last day for filing nomina- 
tion papers. Father Phelan had to be as good as his word, 
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of course, and on the Friday he filed his nomination papers 
as a candidate for membership of the school board. If 
he could have rallied all his people to his support there 
would not have been the slightest question of his election 
by an overwhelming majority; but when the votes were 
counted after the town-meeting Father Phelan was still in 
private life, and that by a handsome majority on the ad- 
verse side. These things give me courage. 

Mr. Mead has spoken of the immigrants. I have had 
occasion again and again to speak of the stupid and the 
stupendous incapacity on the part of the average American 
to understand the immigrant. I happen to understand 
them because I belong on the inside. I know their feelings, 
I know their aspirations, I know their moods, and I know 
that as a class they are not inimical to the conditions and 
the institutions of this country when they see the light as 
I trust I have seen the light. 

Moreover, there is a balancing of factions. There are 
two classes of our foreign population, the Irish and the 
French Canadians, who seem to be more loyal to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy than any other portion. Yet 
in the city of Haverhill one prominent Irishman — or Irish- 
American, I should say, if you will permit me to use 
that hyphenated form—told me only a short time ago 
that the aggressive character of the present Cardinal 
Archbishop of Boston was exceedingly embarrassing to a 
great many of the followers of the Roman Catholic faith. 
He said, “I have among my social and business acquaint- 
ances many Protestants whom I highly respect; I want 
to move in their social circle; I want to work side by side 
with them in the great movements for civic betterment; 
and I know that the stratification which the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop is trying to bring about is not that which is desired 
by a great many of the people of my faith.” So I think 
that when the question comes up for settlement we need 
have no fear as to the result. 

Another thing we must remember is this —that where 
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the Roman Catholic Church has included the entire popu- 
lation it has been impossible for the hierarchy to control 
the situation. It is a very interesting matter that the coun- 
tries in which the Roman Catholic Church enjoys the 
greatest freedom are not the Roman Catholic countries, 
but the Protestant countries. I cannot conceive of the 
Congress of the United States or the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passing a law to exclude the Jesuits, and yet such 
a law exists in many if not all of the South American re- 
publics, which are composed exclusively of Roman Cath- 
olics. It is so in Central America, in Mexico, and in a 
number of European Catholic States. The unification of 
Italy and the recent abrogation of the Concordat in France 
indicate that we have nothing to fear from an aggressive 
hierarchy here in the United States of America. I am the 
more confident of this when I note that the larger part of 
our immigration at this time is not of those who have been 
most loyal tq the hierarchy, but those who carry with 
them the traditions of a natural antipathy, not to religion 
necessarily, although in some cases it does express itself 
in that way, but the strongest and the bitterest antipathy 
to Clericalism. 

During the Lawrence strike, the bitterest words spoken 
against the Roman Catholic Church, because of its atti- 
tude towards socialism, were spoken by the Italians and 
Poles, members of other nationalities which are nominally 
Roman Catholic. Father O’Doherty, of Haverhill, said to 
me at one time, speaking of the Italians in his city, “ They 
don’t mean anything to me; they are nothing at all; I 
cannot do anything with them.” It is thus that we will 
find ourselves re-enforced in the maintenance of American 
institutions and American ideals by a great mass of these 
people who nominally belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Speaking for the great immigrant population, I 
think we have not nearly so much to fear from them as we 
have from the degenerate and renegade Americans, who 
think they are tolerant when they are simply characterized 
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by a lazy, easy-going, good-natured indifference, and 
whose sole aim is the quest of those material things which 
never yet made for the strength and the stability of a 
nation. 

I must not take more of your time, because there are 
others to speak after me; but let me impress this upon 
you, — that while it is well for us to be on our guard, while 
it is well for us to stand for the ideals and the principles 
upon which the American nation rests, yet so far as the 
immigrant in the main is concerned, the difficulty is not 
going to be there. As Americans or foreign-born we 
should stand united and unyielding for the ideals and the 
principles upon which our American republic rests, —a 
free Church in a free State, — and then bid all those who 
would change these traditions of over a hundred years to 
come on and we will try conclusions with them; and I 
believe we will beat them 


ce 


to a frazzle.” 


Mr. Meap.— It is a great pleasure to join in welcoming 
to Boston, and to welcome to the platform of the Free 
Religious Association, the living head of the great Bahai 
movement of Persia and the East. I could not think of 
any more fitting place for such a teacher of religion to 
come. Ii there is one thing for which the Free Religious 
Association has conspicuously stood from the beginning, 
it is for the sympathy of religions and for giving a sym- 
pathetic and loving hearing to representatives of all the 
great religious movements of the world. There is surely 
no movement in the East to-day which has commanded 
more seriously and earnestly the attention of the religious 
people of this country than the movement represented by 
our friend whose presence here is so grateful to us. We 
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welcome him for more reasons than one. We have been 
inspired, many of us, since he arrived in this country, by 
his noble and outspoken words in behalf of many of the 
movements which are to us of cardinal importance. The 
first time that I saw him, the only time that I have seen 
him until now, was at the Arbitration Conference at Lake 
Mohonk last week, where he spoke in behalf of the com- 
manding movement for universal peace. 

It chanced that yesterday, at the same time that the 
Free Religious Association was holding its annual Busi- 
ness Meeting, there was being held in another room in the 
same building the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage; and we remembered 
there that, as it was said by the great apostle that “in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female,” so our 
friend has constantly here in America emphasized the 
equal rights of woman and the imperative duty of confer- 
ring that equality upon her in our modern society. We 
welcome him, therefore, for the conspicuous aid which he 
brings from a new point of view to the great social causes 
which are peculiarly sacred to us. But we welcome him 
chiefly as spokesman of religion and of a form of religion 
which is so nearly our own. The best tribute which I 
have heard paid to Abdul Baha in Boston was paid yes- 
terday morning by a leading Unitarian as I walked with 
him across Boston Common. “ After all,’ he asserted, — 
speaking of the night before, — “all that he said was sim- 
ply what we have been hearing here all the time.’ My 
friends, that is the noble thing about it all, that under 
different environment, under an entirely different social 
system, with a history so unlike ours, proving their faith 
by willingness for martyrdom and by actual martyrdom, 
the representatives of this movement have stood in the 
East for the first principles of those forms of religion 
which we hold loftiest in the West. It is a notable tribute 
to the unity of the religious spirit and the unity of deep 
religious thought. And because we feel that we are one 
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with him and that he is one with us, we welcome this 
representative of the great Bahai movement. I have pleas- 
ure in presenting to you Abdul Baha, the Abbas Effendi. 

[Abdul Baha, who had entered leaning on the arm of 
the President of the Association, was received with great 
applause and the rising of the audience. He spoke in Per- 
sian, being interpreted by his secretary sentence by 
sentence. | 


REMARKS OF ABDUL BAHA 


The divine religions have descended for love and amity 
among mankind. They have been founded for unity and 
the purpose of affinity among mankind. They have de- 
scended for the purpose of cementing together the human 
family. But alas! the religions of the world have made 
use of religion as a pretext for discord, considering each 
prophet as against the others. For example, the Jews 
consider Moses to be opposed to Jesus Christ. The Chris- 
tians consider Zoroaster to be opposed or inimical to His 
Holiness the Christ. The Buddhist considers His Holiness 
Zoroaster as opposed to Buddha. The Mohammedans 
consider all of them as inimical to their religion; whereas, 
these great ones were founding the same principle. Their 
aim was one, and all of them were united and agreed. 
The essentials of their teachings are one and the same. 
The reality of their law is one. All of them have served 
the one God and they have all summoned people to the 
same Maker. For example, His Holiness Zoroaster was 
a prophet, precisely according to the Messianic example. 
There was no difference whatsoever between the spirit of 
the teachings which Zoroaster gave and those which His 
Holiness the Christ gave. Likewise the teachings of 
Buddha are not at all opposed to the teachings of the 
Christ, or to the teachings of any of the prophets. These 
great and blessed souls had for their aim the same prin- 
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ciple. Their purpose was one, their law was one, their teach- 
ing was one. 

But alas! after their days certain dogmatic imitations 
crept in, and these imitations caused division. For the 
imitations which crept in were not reality but were purely 
superstitious and utterly inimical to the law laid down by 
the founders. They were distinct from the teachings 
given by the prophets because they were inimical; there- 
fore they caused enmity and strife and division. In place 
of the unity which was intended to bind together the re- 
ligionists, these imitations caused a regrettable separation. 
Instead of loving fellowship which was to animate them, 
the spirit of strife and discord animated them. Instead 
of the spirit of co-operation and solidarity taking posses- 
sion of them, they began to cause greater envy and jealousy 
to exist among them. Therefore, the world of humanity 
from its inception up to the present day has not found 
peace and rest. There has ever been warfare and strife 
among religions; discord and bloodshed have been extant 
among them. 

If we refer to history we shall find such deplorable events 
as to cause us to lament and to mourn. For the law of 
God which was meant to be a basis for loving fellowship 
and unity was used for purposes contrary to the original 
intention. The law of God may be likened to a remedy. 
If a remedy be used in a proper manner it is curative. 
But alas! these remedies or curative agents were cast 
into the hands of unskilled physicians, who used them 
without skill and for purposes wholly selfish. In place of 
these remedies proving to be of healing properties, they 
proved the opposite. Instead of their conferring life they 
caused death. Instead of their causing illumination they 
caused darkness— simply because these remedies were 
placed in the hands of unskilled physicians. An unskilled 
physician cannot confer life; his prescriptions are ever 
futile; nay, they are harmful. 

His Holiness Baha "Ullah appeared about sixty years 
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ago in Persia, at a time when among the peoples of Persia 
there was strife and enmity unspeakable, to the extent 
that each considered the other religionists as outcasts. 
They even went so far as using unseemly language, each 
thirsting for the blood of the other. His Holiness 
Baha ’Ullah proclaimed the oneness of the world of human- 
ity. Secondly, he proclaimed that the religion of God 
must be the cause of unity and amity —the cause of life 
must it be. If religion be the cause of enmity, he declared, 
its absence is better than its presence, for the purpose of 
religion is love of mankind, and if religion yields enmity 
surely its non-existence is preferable. 

Thirdly, Baha “Ullah proclaimed that religion must cor- 
respond with science, for religion is reality and science is 
reality, and reality corresponds. It is not multiple, there 
is no difference in any reality. If a religious question be 
opposed to reason and science, it is pure imagination and 
baseless, for the opposite of knowledge or science is ignor- 
ance. This is as evident as the sun at mid-day. 

The fourth principle he inculcated was that all humanity 
is in the estimation of God equal; all are the servants of 
God; all are beneath the mercy of God. God has created 
all, God provideth for all, God nurtures all, God protects 
all, God is kind to all; — why should we be unkind? God 
gives provision; why should we suspend that provision? 
God loves all his servants; why should we be inimical? 
God is at peace with everybody; why should we be war- 
ring? God has created us for love and amity and not for 
strife and-enmity. Why should we oppose such an attribute 
of divine mercy? Why shall we becloud such radiance and 
effulgence with darkness? Why shall we oppose such love 
divine with hatred and jealousy? 

For six thousand years humanity has been tormented 
with these baser qualities; strife and enmity have been 
extant among mankind, each religion considering the other 
as its enemy, each sect considering the others as inimical 
to it and each denomination considering all other denomi- 
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nations as false, each religion pronouncing anathema on 
all the others. Is it not sufficient? What result has come 
from that attitude, what fruit has it yielded to humanity? 

Now, this century is a century of light. It is a century 
wherein such superstitions must be cast away. This cen- 
tury is one in which enmity and strife must cease. This 
is a century wherein all the peoples, all the religionists, 
must associate with each other with perfect spirit of love 
and fellowship. For all are the servants of one God. 
They have come to be through the same mercy, they are 
illumined by the same light, they are revivified by the 
same light. At most, one may be sick—he must be 
treated, he must be shown kindliness. One may be ig- 
norant — he must be taught. One may be childlike — he 
must be assisted in order that he may reach maturity, 
until he may reach the age of majority. No one shall be 
considered as opposed, nobody shall be shown enmity. 
All are brothers, all are mothers, all are daughters, all are 
sisters, and that which God has meant to be united, those 
whom God has bound together, why shall we disunite and 
disband? That which God’s hand of mercy has built, 
why shall we destroy? Oppose not the will of God. Think 
of no policy inimical to the divine policy. Think of how 
liberal God’s policy is. Act in accordance therewith. 
Surely the policy of God is above human policy. For no 
matter how far human policy shall advance or how intelli- 
gent the human mind may be, the policy of God forever 
remains the perfect, the complete. We must emulate the 
divine policy. Just as God deals with his creation let us 
also deal with one another. Let us follow His example. 
There is no better example than God. We observe the 
traces of God, we observe the phenomena of his wisdom. 
Is it meet for us to leave aside the wisdom of God and to 
create certain imaginary distinctions and to hold tena- 
ciously thereto and to cause enmity among humanity? 
God forbid. Never have the prophets of God been willing 
that such shall be the status. The prophets of God have 
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all promulgated the same foundation; they have given 
fundamentally the same teachings, and the teachings of 
the prophets of God are pure spirit, are pure religion, are 
pure love, are pure unity. Therefore we must emulate the 
prophets of God. 


Mr. Meap. —I think that the most important action taken 
by the Free Religious Association at its annual Business Meet- 
ing yesterday was to arrange that hereafter —and we hope 
to make this a regular policy —in addition to the convention 
held by the Association in Boston in Anniversary Week, there 
shall be held each year a convention elsewhere, in some other 
great centre of the country; and that in connection with such 
convention the Association shall co-operate with such other 
organizations — the Congress of Religions, the Federation of 
Religious Liberals —as will join with us in conventions for 
the promotion of progressive religious thought. The feeling 
was expressed that a good place for such a convention next 
autumn or winter would be the city of Buffalo. The city 
of Buffalo is just about half way to Chicago. It has always 
been considered a good convention city; and Chicago, if 
my geography is right, is just about a millenium of miies 
away from Boston. If we go to Buffalo we shall compass 
half that millenium of miles. Now, at Chicago, at the end 
of that’ millenium of miles, is our good friend, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, who in his Congress of Religions has been for years 
maintaining an effort which in its purpose has been very much 
the same as our purpose here; and he will co-operate with ~ 
us in this endeavor to make our movement more truly na- 
tional in its character. It is a satisfaction to have him with 


us to-day. I take great pleasure in presenting Rey. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 
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REMARKS OF REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


Emerson said, “I dip my pen in the blackest of ink, be- 
cause I am not afraid of falling into my ink-bottle.” Not- 
withstanding the concern manifested in some of the papers 
this morning, and the rather astonishing endorsement that 
came from the audience, I am not scared,—I am not a little 
bit scared,—of the Roman Catholic Church. I find within 
myself no tendency towards Rome. If ever the challenge 
comes that one must gird his armor and put on the martial 
spirit to go forth and battle for freedom and for democracy, 
I pray the Lord I may not be found wanting. I conceive 
it as a legitimate object of this Free Religious Association 
to stand guard over the liberties of the people. But in the 
present emergency, and from a standpoint not Bostonese, 
I conceive it ashigher privilege for the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation of America to seek to secure a just appreciation of 
that great historic stream that tamed Europe and conquered 
America, than to dwell upon the failings or idiosyncracies 
of any of the representatives of that great sanitary stream. 

I can hardly understand the attitude of Boston,— of you 
Boston people. Perhaps you are unfortunate in the place 
of your residence. I can only speak — from the latitude of 
Chicago and vicinity, out of forty years’ acquaintance, inti- 
macy, and co-operation with that form of Christianity we 
call Roman, as well as with others — what I had in my 
heart to say before I lost my bearings. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I don’t know where I am after listening to the array of for- 
midable and alarming facts that came from the speakers of 
the morning; I was prepared to pay my tribute of love and 
respect to that historic institution to which I cannot belong, 
which I cannot even understand in its inward inspirations, 
but which I believe is one of the most efficient digestive 
mechanisms in the democracy of America. 

I believe, if I must put it so, that the Catholic Church is 
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the greatest manufactory of American citizens now organ- 
ized. First, because to it is entrusted the largest amount 
of raw material. It has the largest hopper; more material 
is thrown into that hopper than into any other hopper I 
know of. And, second, because in this latitude and longi- 
tude of the spirit the Catholic Church itself is being trans- 
formed. Why, this Catholic Church you are so scared about 
in Boston, out in Chicago and the Mississippi Valley is like 
a Boston bull pup that a friend of mine has. I think they 
call it a Boston bull-dog breed. He is ferocious in his looks, 
he is sullen in his countenance, menacing to strangers, he 
can growl and will snap; but they tell me that the kind of 
food he has been fed on, the pabulum he receives in the 
house of his friends, has been so wanting in lime material 
that his teeth are all gone. He will snap, but he cannot 
bite; he will growl, but he cannot hurt. 

Now, we are feeding the Catholic children of America 
with a food that lacks the dogmatic lime to make them 
dangerous. You tell me that the public schools of Chicago 
are passing into the hands of the Catholic Church. I look 
into the statistics of the Chicago public schools and am 
forced to recognize the fact that perhaps eighty per cent. 
of the lower grammar-grade teachers are Catholic. What 
an alarming fact! But don’t be scared. I know these 
“schoolma’ams”; I know them very well. I work with 
them. I rejoice in their work, and I tell you if ever the 
‘rally round the flag.” 


‘ 


issue comes you can trust them to 
They take these children from the far-away corners of 
Europe, out of homes untouched by democracy or the spirit 
of the nineteenth century, and infilter into their veins the 
love of liberty, the joy of democracy, the pride of Abraham 
Lincoln and George Washington; and I tell you there is 
no danger in that material. There is no occasion to be 
scared. There is something in the Irish blood towards 
which I should be tender, for I am a sort of first cousin to 
the Irish. If it had not been for a little strip of water over 
there, I should have been an Irishman myself. I was born 
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within forty miles of the coast of Ireland. There is some- 
thing in the Irish blood that seems, when we once get it 
into America, to run on the masculine side into the police- 
force and on the feminine side into the school-force. They 
are the best material to make “schoolma’ams” of that we 
have in Chicago, and obviously in Chicago they are the best 
and safest material out of which to make policemen. I 
don’t know how it is in Boston; perhaps you have another 
experience. 

And then you tell me that the Catholic Church is work- 
ing its way into politics, — that it is becoming a great power 
in politics. I guess that is true. And if it comes to choose 
between the Catholic priest as a political boss, and an ac- 
complished Yankee grafter, I will stand with the Catholic 
priest every time. I know something of the practical poli- 
tics of Chicago, and I know that the forces that make for 
graft and corruption and degradation and partisanship do 
do not find their greatest consolation in the Catholic priest- 
hood. I know that the Bishop of Chicago lines up shoulder 
to shoulder, whenever the bell rings, with those of us who 
want to purify the politics of Chicago, who want to stand 
between the girl and her corrupter. 

Thirty years ago two young men, as measured from the 
present time, started to work for religion within a block of 
each other down there on Oakwood Boulevard. Both 
these men started very humbly. One had much to do with 
the hired girls of that neighborhood, and the other tried to 
reach the mistresses and their employers. Side by side 
their churches have grown, side by side those men have 
worked together. Their parishes have interlocked, their 
work overlaps; and one of those workers would be untrue 
to his friends, disloyal to his experience, and blind to the 
logic of events as he sees it, if he did not realize that Father 
Tyghe, now of blessed memory, in the Church of the Holy 
Angels, was a worthy co-laborer with Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
of the Abraham Lincoln Centre; and that now, at the end 
of ten years’ struggle to find play-grounds for the thousands 
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of children in that neighborhood, it is the Church of the 
Holy Angels and its constituency making common cause 
with Abraham Lincoln Centre and its constituency that is 
about to bring the thing to a successful issue. 

There is a joke around the Lincoln Centre which runs 
something like this, and which is enjoyed very much by 
the Lincoln Centre people: 

An anxious mother of a Catholic boy was distressed be- 
cause he would seek after the privileges and the pleasures 
of Abraham Lincoln Centre. By the way, it is fair to say 
that at least twenty-five per cent. of the boys we deal with 
come from the Holy Angels, and perhaps twenty per cent. 
of the girls. This mother went to the priest and said, 
“What do you want me to do, Father? Johnnie, he will be 
going to the Lincoln Centre all the time. He likes it and 
he won't stay at home. What shall I do about it, Father?” 
“Ah,” says the Father, “let him go. It won’t do Johnnie 
any harm. Jenkin Lloyd Jones hasn’t got religion enough 
to hurt any man!” I took that as a compliment; I don’t 
know whether it is or not. 

I believe that in Chicago the Catholic Church is helping 
to digest, more effectually than any other machinery I know 
of, the great mass of foreign children that come out of un- 
democratic homes and have inherited undemocratic ideas. 
And so while I believe that it is a province of the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America to watch the liberties of 
America, just now in the present issue and exigency I be- 
lieve it is still a higher function of this Association to see 
to it that every form of religion receives its due apprecia- 
tion. I ask that this Association should put the Catholic 
Church in the same favorable light into which it puts Bud- 
dhism and Zoroastrianism and Bahaism. There is a lot of 
nonsense in Buddhism and Brahminism, and a lot of ob- 
scurities around Zoroastrianism. And we, in the interest of 
intellectual fairness and justice, are trying to discriminate 
and divide the question and get at the merit in each religion. 

The Catholic Church is a mighty power that has been 
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coming down through the centuries ennobling and elevating 
lives. I have only one article in my creed, and I cannot go 
any farther than this: “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” — and there I stop. Yes, I believe in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church that is to be — towards which the Roman organ- 
ization has made some advancement; towards which the 
little Unitarian body of America has made a little more 
advancement; and to an element of which the Free Religious 
Association is committed, not only by the letter-text of its 
organization but by the words of its prophets, by the mes- 
sage of its sages, by the triumphant and ardent life of its 
scholars and its poets. The one name to be mentioned 
here above all others is the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
And he stands, first and last and all the time, for a due ap- 
preciation of the sanctities of history and of Nature. If the 
“flower in the crannied wall” can tell me all of God and 
destiny, how much more this magnificent revelation of the 
divine that carries in its bosom Benedict and his rule, Fran- 
cis and his tender heart, Savanorola and his magnificent 
independence! 

I belong to that Church. Let me make a confession. You 
think I am in danger of falling into the arms of Rome? 
Perhaps it is so. When I went to Rome I carried a letter 
from a Jewish lawyer in Chicago to a Catholic priest in 
Rome, I being a nondescript, a ‘“What-is-it?” in the theo- 
logical world. This Catholic priest welcomed me to his 
study. He had been called from a great educational in- 
stitution in the United States, by the Pope, to help in the 
educational work of the Church. He was a teacher of 
science in the United States, and I looked over his well- 
filled bookcase there and saw Darwin and Spencer and 
Huxley and all the rest of the heretics that were on our 
tables in 1896, when I was there. He saw I was noticing 
the books. He said, “I have some good books, but I left 
them in America. They have plenty of good books here.” 
I said, “ Do I understand they have not many of this kind?” 
“No, they have not.” “Well, how do the authorities here 
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look upon such literature? how do they stand it?’ “Oh, 
they don’t like it, but you know they have got to like it,— 
it is coming.” ; 

The Church comes slowly, but it is coming, and it will 
get there. Allusion was made this morning to Father 
Keane, who, by the way, was my best companion on the 
committee of the Parliament of Religions, the one man on 
the committee who gave up all his work and came and 
staid a month or more to see it through; the man who told 
the committee, in the early days of its development, “Do 
you in your wisdom say how much you want of the Cath- 
olic Church, how many essays and what subjects, and I 
will see to the rest.” When I asked him to speak on my 
platform he put both his arms on my shoulders, looking 
with his blue Irish eyes into mine, and said, “Brother Jones, 
you are in too big a hurry. Don’t be in such a hurry. The 
old Church is coming along, but it can’t go as fast as you 
can. The time is coming when I can speak on your plat- 
form, but not yet.” 

I tell you, the clock of destiny has a long pendulum. Its 
ticks are deliberate, its swings are counted by centuries, 
but in the swing of the centuries the Church of Rome is 
coming along. Somewhere in the heart of that great Cath- 
olic Church of the ftiture will be found the sanctities and 
the sacrednesses of the Roman Catholic Church which has 
given to the most democratic and republican and independ- 
ent of English poets the material out of which to build his 
Pope Innocent XII., his Caponsacchi, the spotless knight, 
and Pompilia, the gentle mother saint. I take the right 
which Robert Browning claimed to interpret the Catholic 
Church on its upward side; .and I tell you that this 
United States is not a stranger to the sanctifying power of 
the Catholic Church that makes patient men and women, 
that makes noble institutions. I have taken water out of 
the canteen held to my lips by a Catholic priest on the 
battle-field. I have seen the Sisters of Charity binding the 
tattered wounds of bleeding soldiers under the glaring sun 
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of a southern battle-field; and I have witnessed how they 
trained orphans and fostered the elders; how they have 
made patient and heroic those who did the menial work in 
my kitchen and who ministered to me and mine with an 
emphasis of religion which is not a chance and doesn’t 
come easy, but to manufacture which is the high purpose 
of religion in every form and in every place. 

No, I am not scared of the Catholic Church, and no more 
do I despair of our democracy, notwithstanding the great 
tide of turbid and undeveloped life that is poured into the 
United States daily at Ellis Island and elsewhere. So long 
as there is a Catholic Church to receive them, so long as 
there is an institution of religion to labor with them and to 
prepare them and to ripen them for American citizenship, 
I will believe we are equal to the job, and that the work 
should be encouraged. All this I say while remembering 
and accepting your word for it that you have some very dis- 
agreeable people here in Boston, some people who don’t 
know how to behave themselves. But I am afraid that all 
the dogmatism and all the hierarchical arrogance, even in 
Boston, is not confined to the Catholic Church. Demonstra- 
tions of that kind are still imminent here and everywhere. 

But I was going to tell you how near I came to joining 
the Church. I had been in Rome for over a week before it 
ever occurred to me to think about that famous bronze 
statue of Saint Peter, the toe of which has been kissed off 
by the faithful. One night in my room, piously studying 
my Baedeker, which is the prayer-book of the traveler, I 
came upon an account of that statue, and I was amused and 
patted myself on the back. I said, ‘‘ Here is one fellow who 
has come to Rome and has not kissed the toe.” And then I 
forgot about it again. I had been in the great minster again 
and again and forgotten it, until the last day came, and the 
last hour of the last day. My grip was packed, my ticket 
bought, and the train was going in an hour. Then I re- 
membered those musical angels in the sacristy that I had 
learned to love in reproductions but had not looked for 
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while in Rome. “I can’t leave without seeing those angels,” 
said I. And so I hailed a cab and said, “Drive me to Saint 
Peter’s as fast as you can, and wait and take me to the sta- 
tion.” It was about the noon hour, and for the first time 
the great minster was deserted. I looked for nothing else, 
but went straight to the sacristy that I might see those 
pretty angels with the musical instruments. And for the 
first and only time in Saint Peter’s I found a door locked. 
The priests had gone home. Disappointed and depressed I 
started out. But away down in the forest of pillars 1 saw 
a little market-woman with short skirts and bare head, her 
basket under her arm, going down through the forest of 
columns. I watched her. I saw her stop, put down her 
basket, stand a moment reverently, and lean over and kiss 
the toe of my statue. Then, not for herself but for the 
next comer,— she had heard of the deadly microbes,— she 
took a newly-laundered handkerchief and carefully wiped 
the toe she had kissed. It touched me as an invitation. 
Think of it as you will, I accepted her invitation. I went 
and kissed the toe—and felt the better for it. Felt the 
better for it! Not so much for the sake of Saint Peter, but 
for the sake of that sister whom I was willing to confess 
and acknowledge. And suddenly that great minster 
thronged with a great multitude; I saw them march down 
through the centuries, saints and sinners, dukes and beg- 
gars, robbers, murderers, patient helpers,—a stream of 
humanity,— and I was in the procession, I was one of them; 
and I am one of them now, and I mean to stay in the main 
stream. .And it is my object to try to help people to under- 
stand and appreciate others from whom they differ. I tell 
them out there in the West, “Any fool can like those he 
likes; it takes an educated and pious man to like those he 
doesn’t like.” That is just the work of religion. 

One more story and I shall close. I was neighbor to a 
Catholic priest in Janesville. He had a good greensward, a 
beautiful lawn; I had an undeveloped yard around my 
house, and there was no fence between us. He had 
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chickens and I had two babies. One morning the good Ger- 
man priest came over to make peace with Mrs. Jones. He 
said, “Madam, I come over to see whether you vant a fence 
between my place and yours, or not.” And she said, “I 
don’t think so; we get along very well.” “Vell, Madam, if 
you are villing, let us make dis bargain: If you let my 
shickens scratch in your yard, I let your children play in 
mine, and ve vill get along vell.” The compact was made. 

I am not scared. I am willing to stand by my guns. I 
don’t believe it is necessary to start a national campaign 
now, to arouse people in alarm lest we wake up some day 
and find the whole United States swallowed up by the Pope 
of Rome, or our rights invaded by even the Bishop of Bos- 
ton. There is room enough for us all. We need all the 
helpers and we need all the workers. 

Let us learn, then, to guard our rights, and be vigilant 
about it, but try to appreciate the mighty work that is being 
done in the interests of democracy by this great, old, time- 
honored institution — which though water-logged, it is true, 
and though the old ship is covered with barnacles and sails 
slowly, is still a grand old ship that has had a great freight 
of humanity in it. Michelet, the Catholic, in his “Life of 
Luther,” solved the whole problem. He said: “Of course 
the ocean is not the clear water of your mountain tarn. 
The Catholic Church is polluted as compared with these 
-mountain lakes of your Reformation; but it is the sea, and 
consequently, of course, has received the wash and drainage 
of the continent, and its glory lies in that.” 

I believe in the Holy Catholic Church —that is to be. 
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Mr. Meap. — You have heard this morning and this after- 
noon from representatives of various Christian churches. We 
shall next hear from a representative of the Ethical Culture 
movement. I notice, glancing at the list of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of this Association, that three out of the twelve are 
members of that movement. We shall hear from one of 
these, the Rev. Alfred W. Martin. But I do not welcome 
him any more because he in a measure represents that move- 
ment here for us, than because it is always such a pleasure 
to so many of us here in Boston to welcome him to Boston 
as if he were getting home,— because we have never been 
quite willing to let go of him. Since he was here in greater 
Boston he has been out on the Pacific coast. He has got 
back as far as New York. We are always glad when he 
comes over from New York to Boston, and we are glad to 
have him with us to-day — Rev. Alfred W. Martin. 


REMARKS BY ALFRED W. MARTIN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a very great pleasure to find myself invited to follow 
‘“ Father’? Jones, because what he has said about the Holy 
Catholic Church-yet-to-be, to which he belongs, is precisely 
the point from which I wish to approach the subject I am to 
speak upon — “ Democracy in Religion.” 

A witty and wise writer once compared a speech to a wheel 
— “the Ionger the spoke, the greater the tire.” I am quite 
tire. 
I shall therefore do all I can to make my “ spoke” not un- 
duly long, but discuss as briefly and succinctly as I can a few 
points concerning a practical aspect of the day’s question, — 
the relation of democracy to religion. 

Swedenborg, in one of his books, says that the language 
of the angels is so condensed, so concentrated, that by a single 
word they express what it would take us humans many sen- 
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sure that by this time your must be very great indeed. 
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tences to convey. I suspect, then, that if the angels used 
the word “democracy” they would mean by it not only all 
that our vision of democracy involves, but also all those un- 
attained and perhaps unimagined splendors to which the evolu- 
tion of our civilization is steadily moving. But, be that as 
it may, for us, in America, democracy stands for something 
absolutely unprecedented in the history of the world. It 
stands for an experiment the like of which has never yet been 
made. And in spite of all the set-backs and all the break- 
downs which have checked and marred that experiment, we 
still believe in it and still hold to our ideal of democracy with 
an adamantine inflexibility. 

Now, the fundamental reason for our doing so is that we 
are permanently persuaded that the word “ man” means more 
in our eyes than any title of rank or of power, and that there 
is a royal brotherhood to which we all belong. The type to 
which we aspire is not Louis Wigfall, the rebel chief, who 
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declared he “wished to live in no country where the man 
who blacked his boots was his equal,’ but our chosen type 
is Abraham Lincoln, who respectfully took off his hat to the 
man who blacked Wigfall’s boots, symbolizing his belief in 
the American ideal of democracy. We stand irremovably by 
that ideal, because we are satisfied that no civilization can ever 
justify itself when it secures only to the upper classes of 
society the things which are most worth while. Yet all the 
democracies of the past had this for one of their salient char- 
acteristics. They were organizations of free citizens indeed, 
but those selfsame free citizens stood on the back of a dumb 
multitude of slaves, or of serfs, or of both. What were the 
vocations most respected in the Middle Ages and in the Re- 
naissance? You know that they were the vocations of the 
ruler, the soldier, the priest, the knight, the courtier. In- 
dustry, commerce, and manufacture were all carried on by 
men who were just a degree higher than serfs; and the notion 
that those people down there might have a chance to enjoy 
life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, intelligence, culture — 
this was never dreamed of. But to-day democracy has taken 
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on an altogether different signification. It is indeed a new 
proposition which it presents. To-day we abhor the idea 
of standing on the backs of a dumb multitude, and we equally 
abhor furnishing our own shoulders for the feet of despots 
or of tyrants. To-day we take the ground that it is not 
enough that here and there some despotic ruler, some rich 
capitalist, some devout saint, some brave soldier, some chiv- 
alrous knight shall enjoy and attain. We want opportunity 
for every child of man. Democracy has come to mean that 
we must rise above the level of class interest or sectional priv- 
ilege. Our democracy, as contrasted with all preceding 
democracies, is based on the aim of carrying all men and 
women forward to the best things for which human life is 
carrying them forward not as serfs, not as slaves, 
but as free, intelligent agents, through the willing co-operation 
of each with all. Democracy with us means that there is 
no place for sectarianism, whether political, industrial, or 
social. What is a sect? A sect is a part of humanity that 
has cut itself off from the rest in order to live for itself and 
convert all the rest of mankind into material for its own 
growth. Consequently we brand that Congressman or that 
Senator sectarian, or anti-democratic, who proposes financial 
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policy or advocates tariff legislation which shall insure the 
prosperity of America at the expense of England, or of Ger- 
many, or of Canada. Nothing short of despicable is such a 
proposition in our eyes, because here we have risen to the 
position that our patriotism is un-American save as it takes 
on cosmopolitan proportions. Moreover, we know that no 
interest for America can be really sound and good that is not 
also for the interest of Canada and of Germany and of Eng- 
land. 

Precisely so is it in the field of religion. There, democracy 
must mean a corresponding cosmopolitanism, which harbors 
no sectarianism or ambition, and that repudiates the idea of 
living for self and converting all the rest of the world into 
means for its own development. One of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times is the magnificent spectacle that we are: 
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witnessing on an ever-increasing scale, namely, that of the 
various denominations of Christianity working together for 
social and civic welfare. 

The next step, in my judgment, towards the realization of 
a completer democracy in religion will be to get rid of the 
rivalry that still remains among these various sects, a rivalry 
the bitterness of which comes to light every time sectarian 
points are touched upon. It is a splendid thing to have Sun- 
day-night meetings in New York conducted by Unitarians and 
Universalists and liberal Jews, even though there should lurk 
the fear of some disorganizing religious differences being ex- 
pressed. A more splendid thing still is to have in your neigh- 
boring city of Cambridge “ 
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wherein 
about a dozen denominations are organized for the promotion 
of temperance and civic reform. But (alas that we must 
go on to make mention of this point, and may the day soon 
dawn when we shall have no more occasion to make it), let 
the minister of the Unitarian church in Cambridge propose 
a Sunday-morning exchange of pulpits with the Episcopal 
rector of the church next door, and he will discover that no 
amenities of the platform of temperance and civic reform 
are ever going to persuade that rector to forget his apostolic 
succession and treat his brother Unitarian as his equal in 
the Church. Touch the sectarian sores, and instantly the sec- 
tarian nerves will respond. When it is claimed that Chris- 
tianity is the only true religion; Protestantism the only true 
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Christianity; Episcopalianism, or some other sect, the only 
true Protestantism, we see despotism, not democracy, in 
religion. 

Just now, as you all know, we are witnessing a most inter- 
esting revival of an age-long experiment, namely, the attempt 
to realize Christian unity. We all must welcome that effort 
with gratitude and joy as something destined to put an end 
to civil warfare in religion. Mr. Pierpont Morgan has just 
contributed $100,000 to this important project. But I ask 
you, members of the Free Religious Association, can we ever 
be satisfied with any unity that is only “Christian”? I will 
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be second to no man in my reverence and admiration for the 
personality of Jesus, but I hold that it is not enough for us 
to be ‘‘ brothers and sisters in Christ ’’ — we must be brothers 
and sisters in humanity, with all the rest of mankind. Higher 
than the unity which is only Christian or Jewish, or Bud- 
dhistic or Mohammedan, is the unity which is Human. 

Who of us can be oblivious to the fact that we have here 
in America millions of Jews, not to mention representatives 
of other religions numbered by the thousand, and still others 
by the hundred? I take the ground, from the standpoint of 
democracy in religion and from the plane of reverence for 
the personality of Jesus, that it is nothing less than a gratui- 
tous insult to ask these non-Christian peoples to accept the 
religion of Jesus. If we stand for democracy in religion, 
then there is only one religion that we can rightly ask those 
people to accept, —the religion of universal Man; the reli- 
gion which pays due homage to Jesus, to Buddha, to Con- 
fucius, and to all other prophets in proportion to the amount 
of truth they have to teach and the inspiration that we can 
draw from their character and life. 

I have no doubt whatever that the tendency in religion 
is toward that “ Holy Catholic Church” yet to be, to which 
my elder brother Jones already belongs. But the seven great 
religions of the world will have to wait for that universal 
religion just as the thirteen colonies in 1783 had to wait for 
the one nation of the United States in 1789. And those great 
religions will wait in vain for that consummation unless like 
those jealous colonies they learn voluntary self-subordination 
to the largér whole of which each is only a part, and which 
still exists to-day only as a dream, just as the United States 
existed only as a dream at the end of the Revolutionary War, 
when there was nothing but an incoherent confederation of 
independent States. The possibility of a nation lay in the 
willingness of each State to subordinate itself to that larger 
whole of which it was only a part. 

Similarly, the possibility of a universal religion lies in a 
corresponding willingness on the part of each of the great 
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religions to subordinate itself to the larger whole, which repre- 
sents an evolution of religion itself. And just as surely 
as the Peace Conference at The Hague foreshadowed the 
coming of an international judicial tribunal, so the World’s 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893 foreshadowed the 
coming of a universal religion. But it is not coming by the 
triumph of any one of the seven over the other six. It is 
coming only by the triumph of democracy in religion; coming 
only by recognition of the equal rights of all and the volun- 
tary self-subordination of each to that larger whole of which 
it is only a part. 

Toward the consummation of that great end the churches 
of America will have contributed the necessary basis when 
they have become completely democratized in their terms of 
fellowship. For not one of the churches of our country has 
as yet become completely democratized in its terms of fellow- 
ship. In the New Testament Apocalypse, as you perhaps will 
remember, there stands this gracious invitation: ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him come.” The religion of democracy cannot go 
further than that. But the Buddhist says, ‘‘ Whosoever will 
accept reincarnation and Karma, let him come.” The Mo- 
hammedan says, ‘“* Whosever will recognize Mohammed as the 
prophet of Allah, let him come.’ The Episcopalian. says, 
“ Whosoever will accept the Apostles’ Creed, let him come.” 
The Unitarian says, ‘“‘ Whosoever will accept ‘the leadership 
of Jesus,’ let him come.” The Congregationalist says, ‘* Who- 
soever will accept the Bible, let him come.” But democracy, 
renouncing all these restrictions, says, in the simple language 
of the Apocalypse, “ Whosoever will, let him come.” 
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Mr. Meap. — Of the three names remaining on our pro- 
gramme, two are from the Pacific coast—from Berkeley, 
California; but one of them is not here. The one who is 
here is now to speak to us; and then we shall listen to the 
closing word of this convention, from our dear friend Pro- 
fessor Evans. I have great pleasure in presenting as the 
next speaker Professor William S. Morgan, of the Pacific 
Unitarian School at Berkeley, California. 


REMARKS OF PROF. WILLIAM S. MORGAN 
OF BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

There is standing before you a man who definitely refused 
to kiss the toe of St. Peter. Prof. Jacks tried to teach us 
the lesson, this morning, that any man born on the British 
Isles was a bundle of contradictions, and I think that con- 
viction has borne itself in upon me pretty well. You re- 
member that he this morning —a sedate and respectable pro- 
fessor, a man of great power, a man who can “sling ink,” 
a man who is able to write, a Unitarian — confessed his faith 
in the Established Church of the English people, and believed 
that to disendow and disestablish the English Church in 
England is against the providence of God. Then this after- 
noon we have listened to one of our great patriarchs. I have 
said during the past twenty years that if I could be somebody 
I should like to be Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. And yet, 
strange enough, here is this Unitarian patriarch telling you 
to-day that he is a member of the Holy Catholic Church. I 
can account for these contradictions only by the fact that 
both Prof. Jacks and Jenkin Lloyd Jones were born on the 
British Isles. And let me add something — because I also 
was born there. I think it is about time to make a few simple 
distinctions. We are not here to-day to talk against the 
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Catholic Church, or against any body of religionists in this 
country —or in this world, for that matter. If I were to 
tell you some stories from my history —it is not a very long 
history, either, I beg you to believe —I could show you that 
I have come into very close and tender touch with this Holy 
Catholic Church. I think probably one of the greatest expe- 
riences that ever came into my life was when a woman from 
Lincoln Centre, nurtured by our prophet, brought in a young 
woman to my study and asked me if I could hear the con- 
fession of sin from this Roman Catholic young woman. And 
I said to this good woman, “I haven’t been in the habit of 
listening to confessions of sin; I don’t know; I don’t think 
I can do that sort of thing.’ “Oh,” she said, “yes, you 
better do that, you better do that.” ‘ Well,” I said to her, 
“if you will stay in while she is doing it, I think I will listen 
to that confession.” This girl confessed something. While 
she was confessing I was not thinking about her so much as 
I was thinking about that fabric of society to-day in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago—that fabric of society that is 
damned by the sensuality of men. And this dear girl told 
about her sin, and as we tried to pray together I started to 
cry —I couldn’t play the priest, I started to cry, and the 
woman that brought the girl cried, and the girl cried. And 
in that holy quiet I thanked God that I had the privilege 
of being a Catholic priest. That girl had said when she heard 
me preach, “I could confess my sins to that man.’ I thanked 
God that she did confess them, for I felt that I was a greater 
sinner than she was, and I felt that in the presence of the 
divine principle of this universe there was something that 
thrilled my soul and brought it into closer touch with my 
fellow-man. So we are not talking against the Catholics. 

Let us remember a historic fact. When the Puritans were 
putting everybody in jail, when they were persecuting the 
Quaker and persecuting the Baptist in New England, and 
when the Jamestown Episcopalians were doing the same thing 
down there, was it not Lord Baltimore that led the fight for 
civil and religious liberty in Maryland? It was a Roman 
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Catholic that gave us the first document in the religious and 
civil liberty of the United States. 

I want only to emphasize one word—one word. What 
we are talking about here to-day is Clericalism, the danger 
of clerical domination, not only in the Catholic Church but 
in the Protestant churches —in the Anglican church, in the 
Unitarian church, in the Lutheran church, in any kind of a 
church. That, I think, is the issue, is it not? And the one 
word I want to say with respect to it is this —it can be put 
in the German phrase, “ akademische Fretheit”’ — academic 
liberty. And I will give you an illustration or two, for I shall 
not keep you long. Two illustrations occur to me. 

The other day I met a professor of history in a theological 
school, and I said to him, “ Your school belongs to a certain 
denomination, doesn’t it?” “‘ Yes, it is an Anglican school.” 
I asked, “ What is your department?” “Oh, I am a teacher 
of history — Church history.” And in the course of our chat 
he confessed to me that he was teaching Church history from 
the Anglican viewpoint. ‘ Why,” I said, “conscious me! 
What kind of a viewpoint is that? I thought Church history 
in general had to do with giving the facts of history, deducing 
from them general principles so as to establish a general 
science.” Oh, no, no, he was teaching Church history from 
the Anglican viewpoint. That is what I mean by a lack of 
akademische Freiheit. That is what I mean by Clericalism. 

I have another example, and this time it was a professor 
of chemistry. He said to me, “I have just lost my job.” I 
said, “What was the trouble?’ “I was teaching in a Lu- 
theran college and””»——— I said, ‘“ What did you teach?” «1 
was teaching chemistry; but because I could not subscribe 
to the Lutheran creed, could not join the Lutheran church in 
the place, it was deemed wise that I should withdraw from 
my professorship.” That is, this man was incompetent to 
teach the principles of chemistry because he could not identify 
himself with the Lutheran church. That is what I mean by 
Clericalism; that is what I mean by a lack of akademische 
Fretheit. And so I suppose by and by we shall have the 
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physics of Episcopalians and the chemistry of Lutherans, and 
we shall have probably the metaphysics of Unitarians, and 
so on, if we keep on in this way. 

I think there is no class of people in this world that deplore 
the dominance of the Clerical spirit more than a large number 
of splendid souls in the Roman Catholic Church. I have come 
in contact with some of those glorious souls —oh, those 
great Modernists of the Roman Catholic Church! Let us not 
think of the Catholic Church en masse; let us think of them 
as differing in principle as much as we do. Let us think of 
the great masses of them desiring liberty. They are children 
of God with noble impulses within them. And I take it that 
whenever we have this Clerical arrogance in any form, this 
imposing upon the human mind of these Clerical restrictions, 
there is at least some bad psychology in it. Don’t you re- 
member that in the days of the Dutch printers, these printers 
kept couriers right in the city of Rome, and the moment that 
‘a book was placed by the Popes upon the Index Expurgatorius, 
the courier would run back to Holland, and the books upon 
the Index would be instantly’ printed? That always occurs. 
I am not afraid of the Clericals. I could tell you much about 
them. If you read my book you will know what I would tell 
about them. (I am not advertising the book.) I could tell 
you much about them throughout Europe. I could tell you 
the sad story as it appears to me of the Italian Republics, 
now united — how this dominance of Clericalism is driving 
the people out of their churches, and driving them away from 
faith in the eternal realities. That is the way it works. We 
need not be afraid of it except on its negative side. 

Now the final word. I am not a bit afraid of the conse- 
quences that may come to the United States from any source’ 
whatsoever. I have great faith in the ninety millions of peo- 
ple in the United States. You know that from the days of 
Auguste Comte until now there has been a method of inter- 
preting history, called the biological interpretation, and in a 
sense as far as it goes that is all right. But I do not think it 
goes quite far enough. When you talk about human beings 
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in a biological sense — oh, yes, of course, they are subjects of 
growth; they are born into the world, they assimilate, they 
die, they pass away. That is the biological account. But it 
is not a complete account. There has been introduced re- 
cently into the study of society — into sociology — another 
dominant note, and it is the fact that at the basis of it there is 
in human society a great psychological quality; not a biolog- 
ical quality, but a psychological quality; that we cannot un- 
derstand human society unless you take into account ideals. 
Go back three hundred thousand years, when the first man 
groped his way in darkness out of animal life into the king- 
dom of the reality of his own mind —three hundred thou- 
sand years ago. Take the centuries as we come down; just 
think of the aching hearts of humanity; just think of re- 
ligion in all its diverse forms, all its nonsensical forms, all its 
mythology, its interpretations, its ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
forms. But what does it all mean? It simply means that the 
psychological quality in the heart of humanity is groping after 
the eternal, psychical being of this universe. And so, as we 
study institutions, as we study the rise and fall of empires, as 
we study economic developments, as we study great social 
movements, as we study the literary movements, as we study 
all the diverse forms of expression of the soul-life within us, 
we simply find that this psychological circle is indicative of 
something larger than its segment. You remember the phrase 
of Herbert Spencer. He came to the conclusion that in some 
form there was a rudimentary consciousness at the basis of 
this universe. That is a better expression than to call it un- 
known and unknowable. Just as the basis of the electron and 
atom is psychical, there is a psychical quality manifesting itself 
in the shaping forces and particulars of history. It is more 
than biological; it is psychological. You can talk about the 
outbreak of clerical arrogance. You can talk about the domi- 
nance of certain men that are irrational and that are trying 
in the public-school system and in the seminary and in the 
college to warp the human mind in its development. But I 
beg you to note that there is a power that swings the planet 
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upon its orbit, there is a power that fashions the beautiful 
rose, there is a power that has been bending the forces of 
history down the centuries into conformity with itself. Mat- 
thew Arnold says, “It is a power not ourselves” —I do not 
like the phrase; I will amend it by saying, “It is a power of 
which we ourselves are a part’ —‘“making~ for righteous- 
ness.” 

Let us not be afraid. I believe in watching all the forces 
of to-day —I believe in watching all these things; that is 
what these watch-dogs on this platform are doing. I believe 
in preserving the liberty once delivered unto the saints. But 
let us not be afraid. I believe the kingdom of God is pointing 
toward the stars, and I believe we are all sons and daughters 
of the Most High, and that in this forging out of a better 
humanity, Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, all the 
religions of the world, all the forces of the world, and not the 
least of them the Free Religious Association, have their part, 
and that by and by we shall have the glory of it and the con- 
quest of it, despite any Bishop of Boston. 


Mr. Meap.— The other speaker who was to come to us 
from the Pacific coast, but who is not here, is our dear friend 
Frederick L. Hosmer. I wish that he had come. While he 
lives by the Golden Gate, he was born here by Plymouth 
Rock, and we always like to welcome him home, just as we 
like to welcome Mr. Martin back to Boston. If Mr. Hosmer 
had come, I could have wished, since he is to my thinking the 
best hymn-writer in America, that he would read a poem; 
and I think it would have been something like this—a few 
lines I am going to recite which he did not write, but which 
were written by Whittier, whom he loves. But I think Hos- 
mer would have said something to us like this: 
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“ The riches of the Commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health; 
And more to her than gold or grain 
The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


‘For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains, with milder laws, 
And clearer light, the Good Old Cause! 


‘“ Nor heeds the skeptic’s puny hands, 
While near her school the church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule,’ 
While near her church-spire stands the school.” 


My friends, so long as in their proper places the school 
and the church stand on American soil, we will gladly listen 
to the chiming of all the church-bells and hear harmony in 
them; and we have no reason to dread anything from any, 
so long as the State does its duty and keeps its citizens thor- 
oughly and rightly educated. 

Among the institutions which are doing a great work for 
educating American teachers and citizens and bringing re- 
ligion to bear upon society and politics, we know well that 
the Andover Theological School in its present hands is a 
conspicuous agency. There is no one whom we ever welcome 
to a platform like this more gladly with the certainty that his 
religion is always vitally brought to bear upon citizenship, — 
no one whom we welcome more warmly,—than our good 
friend Prof. Daniel Evans, who will speak the closing word 
of this afternoon. 
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REMARKS BY REV. DANIEL EVANS, D. D. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am an Orthodox professor, coming from the classic 
shades of Cambridge, in the quiet of the neighboring city. I 
have been lecturing, at the close of our theological year, upon 
the subject of a region in the other world, the climate of 
which reminds me of the atmosphere of this meeting here 
to-day; and the differences with reference to the opinions 
held by people who have not yet arrived at those lower re- 
gions are just about as diverse as the opinions that have been 
expressed here this afternoon. 

I am glad to inform the gentleman who came to us from 
New York that in one part of Cambridge are four churches, 
the Episcopal, the Baptist, the Universalist, and the Congre- 
gationalist; and that on several occasions these various 
churches have united not only in the interests of temperance, 
but also in the interests of the moral and spiritual life; and 
the Universalist has preached in the Episcopal Church, and 
the Episcopalian rector has preached in all of these churches. 

Now, I must confess that I have been perplexed in thinking 
over this subject. I am a member of several clubs in which 
two subjects are never expected to be talked about. It is not 
good form to discuss religion or politics. And here to-day 
is a group of people who have been discussing both through 
the morning and the afternoon session. No wonder there is 
so much difference of opinion. I myself belong to that group 
of people who hope the time is coming when men and women, 
however much they may differ, will yet agree to treat one 
another on the basis of manhood and womanhood. 

If the Roman Catholic Church were dead and buried, and 
doomed beyond the hope of resurrection, we would still have 
on our hands serious problems for the solution of which we 
would have to get together. And as I see it, all the churches 
are faced with the same problem in democracy, and the sooner 
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we get together, and the larger the forces that we can martial, 
the better it will be for our common country and our common 
democracy. It is the task of the church, which I take to be 
the prophetic institution of religion, to come to the help of 
solving the problems of democracy. And the first great task 
of the church as the institution of religion is to insist upon 
the supremacy of right over might, of moral influence over 
physical force, of keeping the race up to its moral and spiritual 
level, and not letting it fall back to its low level when force 
of some kind or other was the means brought to bear upon 
people to make them think, feel, and act as those did who 
wielded the power. 

It is a very striking and significant thing that there has 
been a revival of Machiavellism — the principles laid down by 
Machiavelli, who held that, with reference to the rise of the 
nation or any part of the nation’s history, moral rules did not 
obtain and that there is no such thing as moral duties be- 
tween States. We supposed he was dead and doomed and 
damned. But he has experienced a resurrection, and he is 
now canonized by a large number of people who propose to 
resort to force for the solution of problems which can only 
be solved by moral influence. : i 

Here were a group of Greeks. According to the newspaper 
their flag was one foot higher than the American flag. In- 
stead of speaking to the Greeks and appealing to their in- 
telligence to put it down, force is used to tear the flag in two 
and to pull it down —and that in Massachusetts. Here are 
a group of common people who propose to hold a meeting on 
Sunday; .and before the meeting is held the police are 
brought out. The people go to a private house, and before a 
speech is made they are stopped. Resort to force is made 
rather than resort to reason. And it is time for us to insist 
that you can solve no problem ultimately by force, you can 
only solve it by moral influence, the appeal to reason and right. 

There is another problem before the church. It is to create 
confidence in the common people. There is more skepticism 
abroad at the present time on the part of the so-called “ better 
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classes” in America, with reference to the actual working 
out of democracy, than there has been for many years. They 
interpret democracy in the terms of the ignorance, the blind- 
ness, the passion, the mistakes of the people, — like Ingersoll 
going around the country lecturing on the mistakes of Moses 
and unable to see anything else in Moses but his mistakes. 
It is time to create once more, in the very men and women 
who occupy the chief seats in our churches, faith in the com- 
mon manhood of the great masses of the people of our coun- 
try. They may not have our manners, they may not have 
our traditions, they may not speak our language, they may 
not have the same blood in their veins; but their hearts pul- 
sate with the same passion of freedom, and they know that 
this country is a country which recognizes manhood and gives 
a chance to every man, in whatever ship he may have crossed 
the sea, whatever name he bears, whatever church he goes to 
or does not go to, and whatever his color may be. The great 
American Bar Association, made up, they say, of the brains 
of the country, is trying at the present time to get a neighbor 
of mine and a personal friend, William Lewis, out of its 
membership because God made him colored. Would that I 
were a lawyer, that I might have a chance to walk out with 
Lewis when he walks out! 

Now, these men are not the common people; they are the 
so-called privileged people. They are not the ignorant peo- 
ple; they have got college education. They are not the peo- 
ple who live on our back streets; they are the persons who 
live on our avenues. They are not the people who come into 
church and sit behind the pillar; perhaps they pass the con- 
tribution-boxes. So the first thing we have to do is to create 
once more confidence in the common people, and to have 
democracy not something of the breath but something in the 
soul of man. 

It is strange to see how readily one can become undem- 
ocratic. I have some children at home. One of them came 
home one day and said, “Well, you know, those children 
don’t dress well; I guess they must be poor people.” I said 
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to my daughter, “I never want to hear you say a single word 
against a human being because of color, because of clothing, 
because of the place where he or she may live; for,” I said, 
“T want you to remember, the time once was when your 
father had ragged clothes, and had at times not enough to 
eat, and that he worked in the coal-mines of Pennsylvania.” 
Just at that moment a coal-team went by, and the man who 
was driving was as black as could be; and I said, “ Your 
father used to look just like that man. Now, never let me 
hear a non-democratic remark from a child of mine.” Two 
days afterwards she was sitting by the window and saw this 
coal-team again go by. She was only about seven or eight 
years of age. She said to her mother, “ Mother, who knows’ 
but that black man will become a white minister some day?” 

Now, that is just it. These black men —that is, the men 
who have not your. color of thought and color of feeling and 
color of social position and color of dwelling, and so forth — 
will be all white people to-morrow. 

There is one other thing I should like to say, and then 1 
close. I presume I have been called on anyway to pronounce 
the benediction. There is one thing I want to say as to the 
problem before the churches. It is to create a moral conscious- 
ness out of which can come a great democracy. Democracy 
means the rule of the people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple, and you cannot have a great democracy unless you have 
people who can rule themselves. The first moral condition 
for a great democracy is self-restraint upon the part of the 
people. Every man his own policeman, every man his own 
court, every man his own ruler; the master of his spirit being 
greater than he who taketh a city. It is out of a moral con- 
sciousness allied to great fundamental moral and spiritual 
realities of life — certain that back of the laws put upon our 
books must be the eternal law, and convinced of the power 
that maketh for righteousness through the souls of men — 
it is out of such a consciousness as this that there shall come 
a strong, masterful, giant democracy of kings and queens 
and priests before God. If we can get men high enough in 
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religious life, they will understand one another when they 
come down to their common tasks in the valleys of life. 
There are two mountains in Wales, so they say, the tops of 
which are so near that persons who are up on their summits 
can speak one to the other and be heard ard be understood, 
even though they come from far distances at the bottom. It 
is because we are on too low levels that we have so many 
differences. If we ascend and speak we shall be understood, 
‘and we shall go back to our several tasks, friends the one 
with the other, looking forward to the time when we shall be 
together on the heights, and together work for God and de- 
mocracy in the movement of the great historic process. 
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_ Mary F. EastMANn May 29, 1890 
-* PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM May 28, 1891 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER June 1, 1894 
GEORGE W. STEVENS May 28, 1896 
Davip H. CLARK May 26, 1898 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN May 31, 1899 
ALBERT S. PARSONS June 1, 1899 
GEORGE W. STEVENS May 29, 1902 

TREASURERS 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL May 30, 1867 
Joun C. HAYNES May 29, 1879 


J. A. J. WiLcox June 1, 1894 


the interim required by Article 1V of the Constitution. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
*,* Many members of this Board have been various times re-elected, after 


their first election. 


1867 


1885 


1886 


1887 


Isaac M. WISE 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE 
EDWARD C. TOWNE 
HANNAH E. STEVENSON 
FRANK B. SANBORN 
EpNAH D. CHENEY 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT 
JOHN WEIsS 
FRANCIS TIFFANY 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIc- 
GINSON 
Joun T. SARGENT 
Mary C. SHANNON 
HELEN M. IRESON 
Joun C. HAYNES 
WILLIAM C, GANNETT 
Minor J. SAVAGE 
REBECCA N. BuFFUM 
Joun L. STODDARD 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL 
FrREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
CHARLES D. B. MILLS 
EDWARD LAUTERBACH 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE 
B. A. BALLOU 
WILLIAM H. HAMLEN 
ARTHUR G. HILL 
Joun L. WHITING 
FREDERIC MAy HOLLAND 
CiaRA M. BISBEE 
Tac I. WILCOX 
CORNELIUS WELLINGTON 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
ABBIE BUFFUM 
SetTH Hunt 
W. A. RusT 
PHa@BE M. KENDALL 
DANIEL G. CRANDON 
ANNA D. HALLOWELL 
Joun W. CHADWICK 
Miss A. A. BRIGHAM 
FRED W. GRIFFIN 
Mary F. EASTMAN 
Epwin D. MEAD 


1910 


The date given is of 


THOMAS DAVIDSON 
JoHN CuRTIS 
ReBecca WILcox 
JOHN WILSON 

James H. West 
WILLIAM M. SALTER 
ABBY MORTON DIAz 
ALFRED W. MARTIN 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM FILENE 
Davip H. CLARK 
ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN 
CHARLES E. PRatr 
Mary H. Lapp 
EDWARD FILENE 
EMMA E. MAREAN 
ALBERT S. PARSONS 
REBECCA R. JOSLIN 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
CHARLES FLEISCHER 
Sara C. BULL 

JupiruH W. SMITH 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 
RutTuH GIBSON * 
GEORGE W. STEVENS 
CHARLES F. DOLE 
GEORGE W. COOKE 
FRANK O, HALL 
CAROLINE H. Huiposro 
HENRY BERKOWITZ 
EDWARD CUMMINGS 
Mrs. W. H. CASSIE 
FRANK S. C. WIcKs 
ALBION A. PERRY 
CHARLES F. CARTER 
JouN HAyNEsS HOLMES 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 
ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
FANNY LARCOM WELLS 
JOHN FRETWELL 

SAM WALTER Foss 
GEORGE CLARKE Cox 
DANIEL Roy FREEMAN 
GRACE HART 
CHARLES W. CASSON 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS (Continued) 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 
Ipa C. HULTIN 
1913 WILLIAM SULLIVAN 


1911 GEORGE GROVER MILLS 
Mary J. BUCHANAN 
1912 WILLIAM R. LorD 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS 


*,* In addition to the officers elected at the first meeting, May 30, 1867, 


the following persons at the same time signified their desire to be members : 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON Concord, Mass. 


Joun T. SARGENT 
MARSHALL G. KIMBALL 
James N. Burrum 
Eviza G. CHACE 
HENRY DAMON 
SARAH R. HATHAWAY 
J. H. CARTER 

G. S. LANGTON 

F. V. SMITH 

Mrs. F. V. SMITH 
Davip B. Morey 
ALMIRA B. MOREY 

D. F. GODDARD 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT 
HENRY W. BROWN 
HARRIET R. BROWN 
CHARLES C. BURLEIGH 
OLIVER JOHNSON 
CAROLINE H. DALL 
FRANCIS TIFFANY 

S. GRIFFITS MORGAN 
HENRY BLANCHARD 


Boston, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Coldwater, Mich. 


“ “ 


Malden, Mass. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Worcester, Mass. 

“ “ce 
Florence, Mass. 
New York City. 
Boston, Mass. 

West Newton, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


OF THE 
Free Religious Association of 


America 


Tue Forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
22, and Friday, May 23, 1913. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Forty -sixth Annual Business Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association of America was held on the afternoon 
of Thursday, May 22, 1913, in the upper hall of the Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston. President Wendte occu- 
pied the Chair. 

The records of the Annual Business Meeting of May, 1912, 
were read by the Secretary, and were approved by vote. 

The Treasurer, Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox, presented his Annual 
Report (May, 1912, to May, 1913), showing a balance in the 
treasury of $2337.33. The Report was accepted. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary was read. 

It was moved by Mr. Mead and seconded by Mr. Hamlen 
that the Association hold a Convention outside of Boston 
during the coming winter, presumably in New York, an invi- 
tation having been received from that city. The motion was 
carried. 

The Nominating Committee appointed by the Chair, Messrs. 
Parsons and Hamlen, offered its report, naming for the office 
of Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Frank O. Hall, of New York; and 
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as Directors for four years, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and 
Rev. William Sullivan, both of New York, and Mr. Alonzo 
Rothschild, of East Foxboro, Mass.; the other officers — Pres- 
ident, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and Directors — 
to remain as before with the exception of those retired. It 
was voted that the Secretary be empowered to cast one ballot 
for the entire list, which he did, the officers as nominated 
being thereupon declared elected. (For list of officers, 1913- 
1914, see this pamphlet, page 4.) 
The meeting then adjourned. 
James H. WEst, 


Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1912—1913 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from last year’s account. . . $2866.78 
Membership-fees and contributions . . 1 33.00 
Collection at Convention -. .. . . 14.80 
SEEMVMAIGKCtSY oe de ss 211.00 
SS ae Sy 0 79.04 
$3304.62 
EXPENSES a if 

Rent of halls, including labor. . . . 84.50 
gh ee rr 191.20 
OO TSDR 6 "ICL iS io rs ce 12.00 
mxpenses.ol speakers: . . . .. . 66.60 
BREE SCUUIC Weer 6 ye ss 5.00 
EAGT OTE ee 11.50 
Reporting Convention . . . . ; 67.50 

Printing (Annual Proceedings, aa 

ship receipts, programmes, tickets, 

officers’ stationery, etc., including 
mailing of Annual Report)... 300.00 
Papin seuor Reports .6. 1.5 4. 6.40 
Peeenerter GONVENntION Goes . 200,00 
Officers’ expenses (postage, etc.). . . 22.59 
967.29 
Balance on hand, May 22, 1913 . . $2337.33 


$3304.62 
}. “A. J. Witcox, Treasurer. 


I have examined the foregoing and find it correct and 


properly vouched. 
ALBERT S. Parsons, Auditor. 


Boston, May 22, 1913. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Mr. President and Members of the Free Religious Assoctation : 


From the earliest days of this Association, when William J. 
Potter was the Secretary, the Annual Report of that officer has 
been looked upon — in the old days was even eagerly looked 
forward to —not simply as a record of the year’s business de- 
tails, but also as a word of attempted lofty counsel, of clarifi- 
cation, of exhortation, and of prophecy ; a message profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the members of this Association might be 
complete, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. The 
Report therefore, each year, on being read, has perhaps been, 
not so much formally “accepted”’ by the Association, as re- 
ceived by it with varying hope and patience as the Secretary’s 
personal word, — the Association being responsible only for 
its commonplaceness, the Secretary alone responsible for its 
heresies. Moreover, it was usually read, I think, at the public 
Convention or Festival, where, if it had any value, it might 
also have some modicum of effect. 

The business record of the Association for the year which 
closes to-day may be briefly presented. 

One meeting was held by the Executive Board, on date of 
February 20, to appropriate funds for a portion of the ex- 
penses of the Rochester Convention, and to provide a special 
Committee to arrange the topic and secure speakers for the 
Annual Boston Convention in May —the Convention of to- 
morrow. At that February Directors’ Meeting the President 
briefly recounted the occurrences at the Rochester Convention, 
which had already been more fully reported by him in print in 
the Christian Register, Unity, the Universalist Leader, and 
other periodicals. The report was afterward reproduced in a 
leaflet. In this place it will suffice to say that the Rochester 
Convention was organized by the President in accordance with 
the instructions of the Association at its annual meeting in 
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May of last year, and was held in the last week in January, 
1913, in Conjunction with the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. The meetings extended through several days, thirty- 
one addresses being given by men belonging to at least ten 
different “‘households of faith,” including some that bear the 
name of “orthodox.”” The sessions were held in the Univer- 
salist, Unitarian, Jewish, Presbyterian, and Baptist temples of 
Rochester, New York. A Presbyterian clergyman was the 
Chairman of the local committee. Our Association was im- 
mediately represented by its President, Dr. Wendte; by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, Rev. Dr. William C. Gannett, and Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Vice- Presidents; and by Dr. Charles 
Fleischer, recently a Director. Among the honored guests of 
the Congress were Rabindranath Tagore, the Oriental poet 
and philosopher, of Calcutta, and Professor Rudolf Eucken, 
of Jena, both of whom read papers at the Congress. A num- 
ber of the addresses at the Convention are to be printed for 
wider distribution. The question of a union of the three lib- 
eral religious associations of America — the Congress of Reli- 
gion, at Chicago, of which Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones is the active 
spirit ; the National Federation of Religious Liberals ; and our 
own Free Religious Association of America — was discussed 
at some length by the members present. No definite conclu- 
sion was arrived at, but the matter was left to a committee 
consisting of the presidents of the three societies for future 
consideration and report. The total expenses of the Congress 
were about $600, of which the Free Religious Association con- 
tributed $200. 

An invitation has been received from prominent clergymen 
in New York — Jews, Universalists, and Unitarians — to hold 
a special session of our Association in that city during the 


coming autumn or winter. This proposition is presented to the 
present meeting for its consideration. 

At the International Congress of Religious Progress, to be 
held in Paris in July next, the Association will be represented 
by its President and by other members. 

At our annual meeting in May last year specific Resolu- 
tions on various public topics were voted by this Associa- 
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tion. These Resolutions were duly forwarded to the proper 
authorities at Washington and elsewhere and have received 
recognition, 

A matter of some interest during the year has been the dis- 
posal of the accumulated literature of the Association, consist- 
ing principally of annual reports stored at the Parker Memorial 
building. These were carefully examined, and what seemed a 
sufficient number of copies for future use were preserved, the 
remainder, which apparently had no farther value, being de- 
stroyed. A complete set of annual reports has been bound, 
in four substantial volumes, with a proper type-written intro- 
duction. These will be kept in the office of the President for 
consultation and record. Quite a correspondence was con- 
ducted with various university and public libraries in the vicinity 
of Boston, to ascertain the state of their files with regard to 
the reports of the Association. The responses were gratify- 
ing, and about 100 copies of reports were sent to libraries, to 
make possible the completion of their sets of reports, so far 
as might be. 

The year’s correspondence in connection with the various 
foregoing matters, and the personal intercourse of the officers 
of the Association with the members of various religious 
bodies, both orthodox and liberal, Christian and non-Christian, 
in this country, have revealed an increasing friendliness toward 
and appreciation of our Association. We cannot fail to recall 
the fact that, thirty or forty years ago, a man of orthodox 
affiliation who should speak on the platform of the Free Reli- 
gious Association took, as it were, his ecclesiastical life in his 
hands, and» was often subject to persecution for his daring. 
To-day men of orthodox as well as men of liberal faith express 
their satisfaction at being invited to speak at its meetings. 
This certainly may be deemed deeply significant of the change 
of tone and temper in religious thought and discussion in the 
United States at the present day. On the other hand the 
present writer, with not a few others among the Associa- 
tion’s members and friends, is perhaps not unnaturally won- 
dering if it is at the same time deeply significant of the 
Association’s continued value, as of old, in the world’s ad- 
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vance. When all men speak well of you, beware. If it 
indeed be true that “ orthodox” religious workers are begin- 
ning to look with favor upon the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, would it not perhaps seem to be time for the Free Reli- 
gious Association to begin to look with marked dis-favor upon 
itself? Why stand ye here all the day idle? “They must up- 
ward still and onward” who would persist in the high vocation 
of being leaders of religious thought and of human progress. 
Not that we should fail to rejoice that straggling followers of 
the progressive Army of Man have at last reached in their 
march a stage attained by ourselves a generation ago; but that 
we may wonder why we on our part are not fording some new, 
turbulent Jordan, where again a fear-stricken multitude would 
stand shivering on the brink, holding up hands in deprecation, 
and perhaps hurling not infrequent anathemas.. With your 
kind permission I shall invite your feet, a little later, to at 
least a momentary bath in the shallows. 

It will easily-be understood that in the fulfilling of the various 
functions that have thus far been included in this Report, — 
and in the preparation for the Convention to-morrow, the Pro- 
gramme of which is before you, 


a large correspondence has 
been conducted. The President has indited during the year 
several hundreds of letters and has sent out between 1000 and 
2000 circulars. Three or four times also, during the year, the 
Secretary has addressed, on one errand or another, the entire 
membership of the Association, and others whom he has hoped 
might become members. Something unusual within a single 
year of its issue, the President and Secretary together have 
cisculated virtually the entire edition of the most recent annual 
pamphlet of Proceedings, a considerable volume of 117 large 
pages, presenting in complete form the addresses at the Con- 
vention and Festival a year ago, together with other interesting 
Association matters. No copies will remain of this issue for 
doubtful storage. 

We have met during the year several losses by death: 

Within three weeks from the day of our last Convention, — 
on which occasion, as always, she was active in the Festival 
preparations, being one of the most faithful of our Directors, — 
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Miss Grace Hart was suddenly taken from us. Unfailingly 
genial and willing, eager to help, and in highest degree enthu- 
siastic in the ideas for which our Association stands, her loss, 
to those who best knew her, is one of unusual keenness. 

The passing also of Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, one of the origi- 
nal members of the Association, her name having been signed 
to the roll at the first meeting in 1867, is to be noted. 

Rev. J. W. Winkley, M.D., seldom absent from our Conven- 
tions and Festivals in many years, also has passed on. 

Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell, widow of our former Treasurer, 
Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, has died. 

New members have recently come to us from various States 
seldom included in our list, but reached by the Secretary 
privately, — Nebraska, California, Mississippi, Ilinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Canada. 

Though far too small in comparison with what it should 
be, the paying membership of the Association is at present 
somewhat increased over recent years. The outlook for our 
Association, under persistent effort, would thus seem, all 
things considered, to be hopeful and encouraging. With- 
out question there is room for our free platform, and for our 
fraternal spirit, among the many sects and societies devoted 
to religious thought and purpose in the United States. We 
may face the future with unabated courage and confidence. 
And we certainly are still needed in the world. 

Whether we any longer deserve to live — under the test, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them ”’— is another story, and 
depends wholly, perhaps, upon whether our attitude and spirit 
are still the attitude and spirit of the founders and early 
prophets of the Association. Observe that I speak not of their 
thoughts and their methods of action, —we cannot go back 
to those. I speak of their attitude, their spirit. During the 
forty years and more since their day, —a period during the 
lapse of which the world has met larger knowledge of the 
real conditions under which it exists than it ever before met 
during the passage of thousands of years, together with vision 
of future incalculable material and spiritual advance, — the 
thoughts of men have indeed been widened with the process 
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of the suns, and their methods of attempted action should be 
vastly loftier and farther reaching because the real needs of 
Man are now clearer seen. But the attitude of those men and 
women — their spirit — was for all time. 

Numerous religious denominations now bring to their plat- 
forms speakers from other denominations. If this Associa- 
tion was the first to attempt such fraternal co-operation in 
behalf of world-sympathy in religion, the work is now seized 
upon by many others. But even a greater work than this was 
the aim of this Association’s founders and early prophets. 
For this cause came they into the world: that they might 
bear witness to the truth ; —to be a cry in the wilderness ; to 
voice the call of the discoverer — 


“Pioneers! O pioneers !”’— 


to spy out and subdue new country for the fulfilling of 
the new human needs and aspirations that evermore arise. 
They were not birthed in agony to be content simply to 
“merge’”’ themselves — that is, sub-merge themselves — in 
the work of societies whose tendency, if not whose aim, is to 
forget world-duties and thought-duties in the sinking of possi- 
ble vital differences for the sake of fraternal self-gratulation. 
The Free Religious Association came into the world not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give its life a 
ransom for many. It came not to cry “ Peace, peace,’’ when 
there is and can be no peace till the conditions of peace are 
first provided. In its inception it might have been the 
‘originator of a phrase once meaningful in a large and gra- 
cious sense, but now more and more sinking into innocuous 
desuetude through compliance and softness. I refer to the 
hard saying, the fine meaning of which is now seldom consid- 
ered (you will recall who is reported first to have used it, and 
how and why): “I came not to bring peace on earth, but a 
sword.” That was the origin of this Association ! 


“For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, we must bear the brunt of battle ; 
We reach out upon a newer, mightier world, varied world, 
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Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as we go the unknown 
ways, — 
Pioneers! O pioneers !”’ 


’ 


too much the common 
tendency to-day? In all departments of religious life and 
endeavor, is the gathering of the clans together largely of 
“those who already think as we do,” or very nearly as we do ? 
Is there the belittling of this or that essential variance, “in 
order that we may combine” ? — the patting of each other on 
the back and pretending that white is not so very white, and 
black not particularly black, or at least not sufficiently white 
or black to contend for a difference ?— while virtually a new 
universe to-day cries to us to fit Man to it, that he may inherit 
and enjoy and go forth conquering and to conquer ! — with 
only a handful, a few men and women here and there, taking 
any notice ? 

Of course Iam not directly saying that this is the tendency 
of our own Association among the others! I am simply re- 
marking the tendency, and leaving it for your consideration. 


Is “compliance,” “ compromise,’ 


You will recall that when slavery was at last announced as 
abolished in this country, the long-strenuous Abolitionists, 
relieved from their incalculable toils and sacrifices, held a 
jubilation meeting. All was now accomplished! they might 
disband, and depart every man in peace to his own vine and 
fig-tree! But when it came Wendell Phillips’s turn to speak, 
he threw as it were —and all unconsciously, such was his 
nature —a true reformer’s bomb into their placid midst. 
« Slavery being done away with, what is the next great waiting 
human need,’’ he cried, ‘to which to-morrow morning we 
shall begin to devote our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor”! 


The soldier of mankind is never mustered out. 


‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
And to be young was very Heaven.” 


Are we indeed to congratulate ourselves to-day, fellow- 
members of the Free Religious Association, because now and 
then it seems that a portion of what, during many years, we 
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yearned and agonized for has been accomplished? Is that 
being worthy of this Association’s sublime heritage? In a 
special connection Paul wrote: “Ye have not so learned 
Christ.” Paraphrasing this declaration to fit it here: If any 
spirit of self-gratulation is indeed ours, under any apprehen- 
sion that our work is done, we have not so learned Octavius 
Frothingham. We have not so learned William J. Potter. 
We have not so learned Wendell Phillips nor Frank Abbot 
nor William Lloyd Garrison nor Lucretia Mott nor Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. It is the example of all these, and 
of a host like them, that is this Association’s real heritage — 
and the criterion of our worth. May we not indeed wonder, 
then, how it comes about that to-day we seem to be, to 
some extent, in public favor? Were the men and women of 
our earlier years ever in public favor? 

Can it be that we are beginning to be loved because we no 
longer stand valiantly for anything really vital — for anything 
that everybody else does not now also stand for? Rather 
than to be in comparative ecclesiastical favor, were it not 
seemlier, from our lineage, that Boston air, after our meetings, 
should echo again to the cry “ Fanatics!’’ Certainly during 
recent years our Conventions have been very moderate in their 
affirmations. There has been no occasion for prayer-meetings, 
in Park Street church or elsewhere, as in the case of Theodore 
Parker, to beseech God to put a hook in our jaws. I can, how- 
ever, conceive that such a thing might again be ; — because, 
after all, human conservatism hasn’t changed so much as we 
think it has. Strike in the right place, and see. Only a few 
weeks ago, this very spring, public meetings were held here in 

» Boston, not a stone’s throw from where Parker was _pilloried, 
sending the foremost man of all this era, President Charles W. 
Eliot, to hell for questioning the actuality of such a place even 
for its orthodox inventors. The call to-day, however, is not to 
lay lance in rest and charge eschatological or any other kind 
of metaphysical mills. The call is for something more impor- 
tant than that. And do not misunderstand me to imply in the 
least that there would be virtue in the mere fact of arousing 
opposition. I am simply inquiring whether the fact that we are 
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no longer meeting opposition in any quarter may not possibly be 
because, as an Association, we are no longer lighting in the 
sacred hall of Man any little candle of far-shining beams, at 
which non-progressive men must puff. Invariably, when a 
light glows which pierces into secret places of evil and ignor- 
ance and oppression, men cry out against it. Are there no such 
places left ? Toward-the close of Edmond Rostand’s play of 
“Chantecler,” the Herald of the Dawn affirms: “The proof 
that I served the cause of light when I sang is that the Owls 
(who love darkness) are glad of my silence.” 

We certainly are still needed in the world, I said. For 
instance: notwithstanding all of mankind’s boasted mighty 
advance in actual knowledge of the universe during the forty- 
six years of this Association’s existence, and notwithstanding 
all the large increase in ecclesiastical “fellowship’’ which 
to-day abounds within limited thought-horizons, what church 
or form of religion to-day really recognizes, much less empha- 
sizes, the actual relation in which we now know that Man stands 
to the universe? Here would be a great work for us, if we 
sought a great work, —and one which, being a turning on of 
light, might unfortunately bring with it again, for us, light’s 
constant accompaniments, the cry of fear and the flinging of 
anathemas. Nevertheless, we might set forth the truth ! —in 
order that Man perchance might begin to conform himself to 
the truth; in order that he might begin to conform himself 
better to the facts of Nature and to the real means for human 
blessedness. 

“Now, Wendell, don’t shilly-shally!” was the bidding of 
Mrs. Phillips from her sick-bed, to her husband as he was going 
forth for one of his great messages. Do any of us know of @ 
a single religious denomination, even yet, that does not shuffle, 
hedge, “ shilly-shally,”’ when it is brought to what at any time 
seems a vital parting of the ways—or even a very simple 
one, often? Individual men here and there indeed stand out, 
— free, — but the incorporated bodies are corporeal indeed. 
Who shall deliver us from this body of death! In the bright 
lexicon of the religious Pathfinder and Roadmaker — the reli- 
gious jungle-cleaver — there is no such word as “ expediency.” 
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A thing is either right or wrong, good or bad, up or down, 
white or black, and so help him Man he can no otherwise. 

While Nature’s crudeness, and her utter carelessness of 
Man, call for larger and larger subduing, or at least curbing, 
as Man shall increase his wisdom and his investigation and his 
invention and his will,—no power but that of Man himself 
ever entering into the subduing or curbing; while Nature’s 
intrinsic rude bounty, both of possible finer intellect and virtue, 
and of material blessing for every child of earth, calls for wise 
recognition and upgathering, and for a nearer righteous and 
more impartial distribution ; while the religion of hyman good 
through wiser and farther-reaching social organization coupled 
with lofty individual human endeavor, still to-day waits 
downcast because still the religion of affirmed though never 
realized special Providence and of old tradition continues 
dominant above it— we can say only, if we think our work 
is done, or if any spirit of self-gratulation is ours, not “ He 
that sitteth in the heavens,” but he that standeth on the earth, 
“shall laugh” ! 

In order that these remarks may not remain indefinite, but 
have a special and practical significance, I must take a few 
minutes more, in which to set forth in some vivid way, if I 
can, what surely might come to pass in the world. 

A little boy not well versed in the “Shorter Catechism of 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster” was asked the 
familiar first question in that book of child-terror, “* What is 
the chief end of man?” Not knowing the prescribed church 
answer, he could reply only with a child’s good sense: “ The 
end that’s got the head on.” Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou, O Man, hast perfected praise! A little child 
shall lead them! Alas that for so many centuries the “man” 
has been not only physically but spiritually the father of the 
child, —and not “the child the father of the man,” that all 
his days might indeed have been “bound each to each by 
natural piety.” Had ‘the chief end of man” through the 
12,000 to 20,000 years of his written life on earth been indeed 
“the end that’s got the head on,” would the human family, 
think you, be no further along in blessedness than it is to-day ? 
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—blessedness both material and of the soul? But the world, 
for the most part, goes on, century after century, doing things 
in the same way, thinking virtually the same thoughts, looking 
in the same utterly futile directions for its long-waited good. 
Said the writer of Ecclesiastes, “ The thing that hath been, it 
is that which shall be, and that which is done is that which 
shall be done.” 

Men dearly love their ghosts. They love to sit within the 
cypress-shade of their fathers’ and far-back forefathers’ intel- 
lectual and spiritual cemeteries. But said Emerson, ‘‘Set not 
thy foot en graves !’’— much less repose thy mind and heart 
there! Well named is the Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead,” and 
typical is it of by far the greater portion of all the religious 
literature of the past, whether of Osiris and the Dark River, 
or of India and Babylon and Judea. They all are Books of 
the Dead, and the religious grave-clothes they sepulchre ought 
centuries ago to have separated into dust; yet man to-day 
still wraps them, not alone about his spiritual loins to hide his 
own modern spiritual nakedness, but binds them also about 
his neck, so that he cannot move; writes them upon the table 
of his heart, so that he cannot feel; covers his eyes also with 
them, so that he does not see ; weaves them about his ears, so 
that he does not hear. 

But, you say, what would man have been if he had never 
had his religion —a supernatural religion, a religion above and 
beyond him? And without it what would he be to-day? Has 
his religion not given him hope and faith and patience and 
meekness and courage? Yes, it has given him these, even 
in their kindly and affirmative aspect. But when we look 
closely at the long, tragic drama of man’s history and develop- 
ment, we cannot fail to observe that a mistaken religion has 
influenced him toward these very same supposed virtues not 
always to a kindly and affirmative result, but exceedingly 
often to a cruel and negative result. It has given him 
hope — of a future of bliss in some other sphere, when he 
should have brought bliss for himself on earth. It has given 
him patience — in the suffering of ills which he should have 
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struggled with and mastered. It has.given him meekness — 
in bearing injustice from his fellows, when he should have 
risen in might and gained for himself his share. Meekness 
again and again it has given when manliness was necessary 
for the throttling of life’s thousand evils. And it has given 
him courage —to bear, rather than courage to do and to 
overcome, 

Think of it! Twelve thousand to twenty thousand years long 
is Man’s written life on earth, saying nothing of the unwritten 
eras back of that. And the past fifty years — so small a period 
as that, —the period during which he has begun really to un- 
derstand his actual position in the world and his possible larger 
mastery of Nature and of himself, — years of the beginning of 
the decline of a religion which is largely of dogma and of sub- 
mission, and of the rising of a religion of real soul-growth and 
of life-enlarging and evil-destroying and social-justice seeking, 
— fifty years of this have done more for Man than all the 
countless centuries of his religious past on earth. 

Suppose now that every minister of religion around the whole 
earth, and every teacher of the people in whatever department 
of life, should begin simultaneously from to-day to preach and 
teach, saying: Here! let us test this matter. Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good. One hundred years — three gen- 
erations of men — will not be too long for a fair trial. We now 
know that man thus far has gained nothing — nothing what- 
ever, no matter what we have heretofore believed and preached 
to the contrary — from all his cries through the centuries to 
the unanswering heavens: what he has gained, and everything 
he has gained, he has gained through and by himself, using the 
untamed things and forces at his hand and bending them to his 
purposes ;— inspired to this by the unfolding and developing 
spirit within him, — spirit evolving he knows even yet not how 
or whence, but through use growing constantly to more and 
more, taming the natural elements not only, but taming 
himself, and blossoming in centuries even into brotherhood, 
art, and song. Let us see, we well might say, what man’s 
own unaided individual and co-operative effort can do further, 
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blest by the general natural bounty around about us. For three 
generations let us utilize our churches as schools of rational 
living, as halls of social justice, as places of social uplift. 
How soon and how persistently they would be crowded to the 
doors with eager, reverent men and women hungering to learn 
the way of life !—a healthy, rich, beautiful life! 

Let us not be rash; let us not urge that the world must at 
once and for all time thrust all the old Egyptian papyri into 
the flames, destroy all the old Assyrian inscriptions, tear in 
pieces all the old Indian and Persian palimpsests and all the 
old Hebrew and Christian rolls, with the whole mass of whose 
vaporous conceits, from the time of man’s earliest nightmares, 
our own faith is streaked like Jacob’s cattle, and with whose 
divers colors our rituals and praises are dyed like Joseph’s 
coat, — streaks and colors of Alexandrian and Roman ecclesias- 
ticism and dogma, external authority, and spiritual subjection ; 
streaks and colors of barbarian magic and incantation, of con- 
fessions and penances and supplications, of petition and repeti- 
tion, of metaphysical speculation in futures going hand in hand 
with carelessness of the present ;— let us not unwisely and 
unliberally urge to put all these away summarily forever, — 
no, but just for a paltry little hundred years let the world, for 
a test, give its divinely human, its manly and womanly en- 
deavor, wholly and undividedly, to upbuzlding itself —in body, 
in mind, in spirit —in reasonable ways. Let us search Nature 
and discover more of her secrets, let us abolish war and poverty 
and disease, let us distribute equitably the earth’s perpetual 
overflow of good things, let us birth healthy babes and keep 
them sweet and clean as they grow to youth, let us build up 
the real soul-life of men and women to a height religion has 
never dreamed of. None of these things will be over-difficult 
when enough men and women once determinedly and co- 
operatively set about them. Ina word, let us by searching find 
out Man and his possibilities, and line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, and deed upon deed, and faithfulness upon faith- 
fulness live a hundred years’ test! After that, at the stroke 
of the clock at the expiration of the time set, —not having 
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destroyed the smallest particle of the religion of the past, but 
having simply held it in abeyance, — let all the world go back 
to its former mode, 7f zt then wishes to go back. 

Yes, be fair! After the hundred years, permit it to give 
up again, if it wishes to, the acquired grace and suppleness of 
body, tingling with the bounding pulse of health, the acquired 
divine beauty of face and agility of limb and muscle which a 
hundred years of eugenics and of proper virtue and leisure for 
the masses of mankind, for which now there is no chance or 
opportunity, would bring to be, —and take back its scrofula 
and its syphilis, its cancer, its rheumatism, its drugs and trusses 
and hypodermic syringes, its bandages and crutches. Let it 
give up again, if it wishes to, after the hundred years, its ac- 
crued lofty power of mind, its accrued towering height of 
intellectual insight and keenness, which would have come, and 
take back its thousands of insane-asylums and institutions for 
the mentally defective — infernos where to-day human beings 
who should be men and women dash their heads in lunacy 
against the stdne walls of their cells, and where empty-faced 
children of Christian civilization drivel in idiocy, — epileptic, 
deaf, and blind. Let the world, after its hundred years, give up, 
if it wishes, its improved luscious fruits and nut-foods, its nutri- 
tious grains and succulent vegetable evolutions, grown in the 
pure air and blossoming in the life-instilling sun, which the hun- 
dred years would have brought, and go back to its diet of 
dead animal corpses, its blood-dripping and disease-filled animal 
haunches and “chops” and entrails. Let it give up again, if 
it wishes, the inestimable blessings of its hundred years of 
international peace, and go back to the unspeakable carnage 
and body-shattering horrors of its thousands of years of frat- 
ricide upon the battle-field. Let it give up, if it then wishes, 
the new glory of its hundred years of enfranchised womanhood, 
and relegate again its wives and sisters and mothers to the 
age-long scheme of silent sufferers from toil and lust. Let it 
give up, if it wishes, its park-embowered cities and sweet 
country hillsides blossoming in cultivated beauty, its architec- 
tural vistas of airy and noble residences for all men, which a 
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hundred years of simple human energy spurred on by love would 
bring to be, and go back, if it so wills, to its slums and dens 
where the children of human mothers, after thousands of years 
of “ civilization’’ and two thousand years of Christianity, are 
birthed on rags and straw in holes of the walls. 

Time is not mine, friends, to lift a ray of light and go the 
whole round with you into all our human crypts and dungeons, 
the dark places where man, after so many years of irreligious 
dreams, still asphyxiates, still suffers, and —as said the rever- 
ent Lowell in his great poem, “ The Cathedral ”— still pumps 
his phrases for the Ineffable though all the valves of memory 
gasp and wheeze. Suffice it to say, in a sentence, as said that 
man who, forty-six years ago this Convention-day, set down his 
name at the head of the membership-list of this Free Religious 
Association, — the first name on the roll: Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, — “ When half-gods go, the gods arrive,’— and not 7z// 
the half-gods go. When we have broken our god of tradition, 
and ceased from our god of rhetoric, then, and not till then, 
shall something higher than any deity yet dreamed of by man 
fire the soul with its presence. 

Soul in man has yet to awake. Soul was perhaps coming 
to conscious recognition of itself, when mediaeval dogma put 
it to sleep. And mediaeval conditions in religion still largely 
persist to-day; the liturgies, anthems, responsive readings, 
prayers, because they either mean nothing at all or are only 
archaic survivals of dead dreams, weary and palsy the spirit 
and hinder the struggling soul from rousing. What passes for 
worship is mostly delusion — religious dry-rot. Unfortunately 
at the same.time modern knowledge — science —is as yet too 
new and crass to take note of soul; soul’s awaking is thus 
still further delayed. But its time is near. What the world 
to-day most needs to know is that it has never yet really 
been religious ; it has only made feints at it. Also, it needs 
to know that to be religious is possible for it, to its great 
advantage. 

May we not perhaps hope that the Conventions and Festivals 
of this time-honored Free Religious Association shall some- 
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time once more ring, not only with all the old-time enthusiasm 
of our early Underwoods and Octavius Frothinghams and 
Potters and Weisses and Wassons and Emersons and Phillipses 
and Curtises and Lucretia Motts, but also with the modern 
Time-Spirit which sees, or at least has the power to see, more 
and clearer and farther than this Association’s founders in their 
day could be expected to see, and which needs only their will- 
ing and lofty sacrifice and will-power and devotion, to fulfil the 
world’s new, sturdy, saving summons: “ Prepare ye the way 
of MANKIND; make /¢s paths straight !”’ 


James H. West, 
Secreta vy. 
Boston, May 22, I913. 
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Forty - sixth Annual Convention 


The Forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was one of the largest attended and 
most interesting of the meetings of Anniversary Week, recall- 
ing to some of those present the earlier gatherings of the 
Society. It proved that this Association has still a message 
and a mission in the religious life of the present day. 

While most of the other meetings of the week were nat- 
urally of a denominational and business character, in which 
reports, statistics, missionary appeals, and self-gratulation or 
self-criticism were the prevailing features, the Free Religious 
Association, with little or no ecclesiastical or theological im- 
pedimenta, was left free to discuss from widely varied points 
of view, but in a courteous and hospitable spirit, large topics of 
ethical and humanitarian interest. 

The general subject at the morning session was 


A RELIGIOUS PROGRAMME FOR TO-DAY. 


President Charles W. Wendte, D.D., introduced the topic 
by an affirmation of the “ Rebirth of Religion” at the present 
day, citing the various movements in human thought and social 
endeavor which seem to prove his contention, The speakers 
who followed were Revs. George T. Smart, Edward Cummings, 
Woodman Bradbury, and William Sullivan, each of whom dwelt 
on a phase or aspect in the evolving religious life of our time 
essential to a new and more perfect presentation of belief and 
worship. 

The banquet was attended by nearly 200 persons. The 
added unusual number who came to hear the afternoon speak- 
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ing made it advisable to return to the larger Ford hall of the 
morning Convention, whereupon brief addresses followed, on 
“The Forward Look,” by the veteran Frank B. Sanborn, of 
Concord, by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, and more spe- 
cifically by the following speakers as announced: Professor 
Edwin D. Starbuck, “In Philosophy’’; Professor George C. 
Cox, “In Ethics” ; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D, “In Lit- 
erature’; Rev. D. Roy Freeman, “In Social Movements” ; 
Professor Emily G. Balch, “ In Woman’s Uplift”; Mrs. A. W. 
Hunton, “In Race Progress”; Rev. Frederick Lynch, “In 
International Relations”; and Hon. Joseph Walker, ‘In 
Politics.” 

All the addresses of the day appear in this printed volume 
of Proceedings and papers. Perhaps none was more warmly 
received than that of Mrs. A. W. Hunton, a colored lady 
speaker, who pleaded with moving eloquence for her race. 
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OPENING ADDRESS BY’ THE PRESIDENT, 
REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


THE PRESENT REBIRTH OF RELIGION 


Members of the Free Religious Association and Friends: 

Once more our Association welcomes you to its annual feast 
of reason and flow of soul. For nearly fifty years it has borne 
courageous and faithful testimony in the American community 
to the universality, power, and permanence of the religious 
sentiment, interpreted by the light of reason, the spirit of 
freedom, and the law of progress. 

The first and brilliant company of witnesses and prophets 
who made the annual meetings of our Society so attractive and 
notable has well-nigh passed away. But a new generation of 
free and ardent minds has arisen to continue their unfinished 
task. These may, or may not, possess the gifts and eloquence 
which distinguished the founders of our movement, but they 
are equally seekers after religious reality, and equally devoted 
to sincerity, freedom, and progress as the way to its attain- 
ment. Moreover, they give to the religious sentiment that 
practical, fraternal application to social ethics and social serv- 
ice in which the radical thinkers of a former day were less 
interested, but which is now seen to be an all-important 
element of an harmonious and vital religion. 

Again, while in the pioneer days of the Free Religious 
movement of America the methods of negative and destruct- 
ive criticism, a brave denunciation of established and pernicious 
error, and a general antagonism to existing conditions in 
Church and in State, were demanded by the exigencies of the 
religious situation, in our day the necessity for this hostile 
attitude toward the creeds and churches of the land has largely 
ceased. The ancient creeds are crumbling away rapidly before 
the onset of modern science and knowledge; the churches are 
more and more exchanging their selfish and theological aims 
for humanitarian and social activities. Intelligent and earnest 
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minds in our day are less and less interested in theological 
polemics, and more and more interested in the study and appli- 
cations of science, in philosophical thinking, and in the recon- 
struction of the social and political order. There may be as 
great a demand for courage and self-sacrifice in promoting these 
ideals as was required in the avowal of unpopular theological 
opinions a generation ago, 

The call of the hour, therefore, upon our Association is for 
affirmative testimony in the spirit of religious freedom and 
progress, for constructive endeavors, philosophical, ethical, 
social, religious. It is demanded of us to show a reconciling 
spirit, an inclusive sympathy that extends its fellowship not 
only to Jew and Gentile in the great family of world-religions ; 
not only to agnostics and unbelievers ; but with equal hospi- 
tality to Christians, of whatever type of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, as common seekers with us after truth, righteousness, 
and service. 

It is this purpose which has suggested the topic or topics on 
which you are to be addressed to-day by speakers of widely 
different religious antecedents and affiliations, but all alike 
possessed by the desire to conserve what is best, and to attain 
to what is highest in religion and in morality, to free these 
supreme interests of the soul from superstition, error, and 
intolerance, and so to arrive at a worship of the true, the 
beautiful and the good embodied in character and life. 

With this purpose the Free Religious Association deeply 
sympathizes. Whatever denials it has been compelled to 
make in its. public utterances were always in the interest of 
a deeper spiritual affirmation. Its very title indicates that it 
believes in religion ; believes in it as the master passion of 
man’s spirit, the inner and ineradicable testimony to the dig- 
nity, grandeur, and eternity of the human soul. Intellectual 
conceptions may be transformed, outward forms may change 
through the ages, but religion itself will never pass away. It 
will grow ever brighter, stronger, and more influential for 
good, as mankind develops its higher and spiritual faculties 
and becomes less and less subject to merely material interests 
and to the sway of the senses and the passions. 
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We live, to be sure, in an age in which this supremacy and 
permanence of religion are seriously questioned. Religion, we 
are told, has had its day. Its sun is setting. We are witness- 
ing its decline and death. By virtue of its wide extension, its 
appeal to the prevailing ignorance, superstition, and selfish fears 
of men, and the momentum it has gathered through the ages, 
religion will continue for a long time to exist and cumber the 
ground; but this can at most only delay its inevitable doom. 
The modern man is devoted to other and more profitable pur- 
suits, economic, scientific, asthetic, social, and humanitarian. 
He has less and less use for theological speculations and 
fancies, for so-called religious yearnings and hopes, for church 
attendance and worship. 

There is much, it must be admitted, in the mental attitude 
and pursuits of many of our cotemporaries to lead to such a 
conclusion. Absorbed in materialistic occupations, devoted to 
the study of external Nature, or the reorganization of the ex- 
isting social order, it is not surprising that men of this type 
should be disinclined to take into consideration the higher con 
cerns of the soul in its relations with the Infinite and the 
Eternal. They may not actually deny the validity of religious 
ideas and practices, but these exercise little or no influence on 
their thinking and conduct. Of the uplift, the strength, the 
vision, the enlargement of sympathy which flow from religious 
convictions they know little or nothing. 

And yet, when all allowance is made that should be made 
for this wide-spread unbelief and disaffection, are we justified 
in concluding that it reflects the general attitude of man toward 
religion in our day, or expresses more than a passing mood of 
the soul, a transient phase of human culture? 

The philosopher Hegel tells us that the key to human his- 
tory is progress attained through antagonism and alternation. 
All life is a growth, a process of development, and nothing 
grows without resistance, without the opposition of contrary 
elements. Human civilization is not a uniform movement in 
one direction, it is the product of a series of reactions; and 
through this perpetual conflict of opposing forces humanity 
attains to a greater mastery over Nature, loftier conceptions of 
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truth, and nobler embodiments of virtue. As a ship wrestles 
with wind and wave, and by alternating courses pursues its 
path across the ocean, so human progress is won through strug- 
gles and conflicts, arrest and defeat, advance and victory, 
the alternating experiences of the soul in its search for truth 
and perfectness. 

The history of religion also discloses the same processes and 
passes through similar phases. Its development has been the 
outcome of a long series of conflicts between antagonistic 
principles, of reactions from opposing doctrines and forms. 
By virtue of this alternating swing of the pendulum between 
opposite extremes of opinion, religious progress has been made 
possible, and the human mind has attained to higher and ever 
higher conceptions of religious reality. This process of de- 
velopment through resistance and reaction makes religion sub- 
ject to the law of periodicity. It waxes and wanes like the 
moon. It has its ebb and flow like the ocean. There are ages 
when an intense individualism predominates in religion ; there 
are others, like the present, when social ideals and human affec- 
tions are the mainspring of its activities. In one age the 
reason, cold, critical, negative, is uppermost, and the destruc- 
tion or transformation of existing beliefs and institutions is the 
distinguishing characteristic. In another age the imagina- 
tion and the sentiments are in control. The human soul obeys 
its spiritual intuitions, a revival of the religious life takes place, 
and constructive endeavors mark the recoil of the soul from 
the unbelief and indifference of a former generation. We dis- 
tinguish these phases in man’s spiritual history as the ages of 
doubt and the ages of faith. As Goethe tells us, the deep, 
underlying issue in all human history is this inevitable con- 
flict between faith and unfaith, but he reminds us also that 
the great, the creative and splendid ages, have been the ages 
of faith. 

For half a century or more Christendom has been passing 
through an era of doubt and negation in the domain of the 
religious. So far as this was a reaction from the dogmatism, 
superstition, and spiritual tyranny of former systems of belief, 
it was justifiable and necessary. But it did not end there. 
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The pendulum, once released, swung clear to the opposite 
extreme of unbelief in any religion whatever. Preoccupied 
with the material concerns and transient interests of human 
life the modern man has largely grown indifferent to the call 
of the spirit. Engrossed in the study of the phenomena of 
external Nature he has felt little inclination to penetrate 
beneath and beyond these to the Infinite Mind and Purpose 
that give them enduring significance and value. Thus the 
thought that was intended to comprehend the world is arrested 
by the world, and men end their thinking where they ought to 
begin it. 

But are we justified in believing that this attitude of indif- 
ference, or of hostility to religion, is necessarily a permanent 
one? When we study our time in the light of this. process of 
alternation and periodicity, of which I have spoken, we are 
warranted in affirming that this naturalistic phase of human 
culture, this attitude of agnosticism and unbelief, is only tran- 
sient like others which went before it, and destined, when its 
time is fulfilled, to give place to other, more idealistic concep- 
tions of the nature and destiny of man and the mission of 
religion in human life. 

There are many indications that such a rebirth of the 
religious sentiment is near at hand, is already upon us ; 
that we are not witnessing the sunset but the sunrise of 
religion. Or, to use another illustration, we, who have wit- 
nessed the ebb, may already discern the inflowing tide of 
religious faith. 

The signs of this religious renewal are manifold and reassur- 
ing to him who looks beneath the mere surface of things. 
In the philosophy, literature, art, the social endeavor and 
higher scientific speculation of our time, we may find encour- 
aging testimonies in favor of such an influx of religion ; while 
beneath them all the deeper ground-swell is setting in, that 
ineradicable longing and need of the human heart for religious 
assurance and communion with the Divine Spirit of the Uni- 
verse, which is the primal source of its ideal trusts and moral 
loyalty. For, as Dr. Martineau has told us in a superb sen- 
tence: “ While the limitations under which man must think 
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will always suggest to doubt its plausible argument, the neces- 
sities under which man must live will ever impart to faith its 
victorious answer.” 

The recent stay among us of that eminent thinker, Professor 
Rudolf Eucken, of the University of Jena, has done much to 
confirm in our community the hopes of those who believe in 
an idealistic as opposed to a mechanical theory of the universe. 
Out of his large knowledge of the currents of human thought, 
past and present, from his height of philosophic contemplation, 
Professor Eucken prophesies the speedy return to civilized 
society of an era of faith. The modern man will be a religious 
being, as well as cultivated and scientific. The time is past, he 
tells us, when the negation of all and any religion was consid- 
ered a prerequisite for any one who aspired to be a person of 
culture. In most cultivated persons of our day a strong tend- 
ency toward religion is manifested, not simply as a subjective 
individual experience, but as a legitimate sentiment and con- 
viction embracing collective humanity. The enlightened mind 
is no longer willing to believe that the human soul is a mere 
product of blind Nature-forces or a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. It seeks other, more intellectual and spiritual philos- 
ophies of the nature of things. Modern culture alone is not 
adequate to meet the issues of life. It must add religious in- 
spiration if it would satisfy man’s moral and spiritual demands 
and bring unity to his mind, heart, and will. No interpretation 
of human existence can ultimately satisfy which is restricted 
to the moment and takes no note of the soul as lord of life and 
heir of eternity. 

Professor Eucken’s spiritual teachings are echoed by many 
other of the great philosophical voices of our time. 

Similarly modern psychology in the person of Professor 
William James shows us that beneath all the varieties of 
its expression, even in its aberrations, the religious impulse 
is mighty in modern as in ancient generations. In Professor 
Bergson’s brilliant writings we have a similar testimony from 
the field of scientific speculation, affirming with new and cogent 
argumentation the validity of those supra-intellectual intuitions 
which the transcendental founders of our Free Religious move- 
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ment, according to the light given them in their day, so stren- 
uously maintained. 

Thus philosophy in its latest aspects vindicates the striking 
illustration of its functions given by the great German thinker, 
Immanuel Kant, who tells us that philosophy is the handmaid 
of religion ; yet not one who follows servilely after religion to 
carry her train, but rather one who walks before her bearing a 
torch and shedding light upon her path. 

I must not encroach upon the time or topics of the other 
speakers upon our programme to-day, or seek to prove further 
the present rebirth of religion by references to the fields of 
literature, art, and humanitarian and social endeavor, which 
have been committed to them ; all of which, I believe, if rightly 
interpreted, will be found animated by a growing religiousness 
of spirit. 

There would seem, however, to be one form of religious ex- 
pression which lies very near to us, and which, we may think, 
does not bear-out this optimistic belief in the revival of reli- 
gion. I refer to the Church, and to that increasing abstention 
from its services and sacraments in which many see the dis- 
couraging evidences of a decrease of religiousness. But the 
unchurchliness of our time, while deplorable in many of its 
aspects, is not in itself a sufficient indication of the decadence 
of religion in the community. To the churchman, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, who identifies religion with the 
church, this abstention from church-going may seem a serious 
matter. But the free believer falls into no such confusion 
of ideas, and experiences no such discouragement. Religion, 
which called the church into being and finds it a useful instru- 
mentality in achieving its aims, can yet endure without it. 
Some of the most devout souls that have ever lived rarely, if 
ever, went to church. There are whole peoples, such, for ex- 
ample, as the natives of India, who have no such institutions 
as congregational worship and the weekly Sabbath, yet who 
are deeply religious. The religion that needs the breath 
of the priest or the stimulus of associated prayer to keep 
it alive is not deep-seated, is not fed by inner sources of light 
and life. 
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Perhaps the present abstention from church was necessary 
to bring the churches themselves to a realization of their de- 
ficiences in doctrine, worship, and fellowship, and to prompt a 
serious attempt to make their Sunday and week-day activities 
more in accord with the altered religious needs of to-day. The 
ideas and methods which satisfied former generations may have 
lost their power over the men and women of the present time. 
Formal scripture-reading, prayer, and sermon may no longer 
be means of grace to a generation that has such varied sources 
of intellectual, emotional, and spiritual nurture as ours. Henry 
Thoreau, in his book on Cape Cod, notes that the sheep feed- 
ing in its sandy pastures refused the salt he proffered them 
because the grass they nibbled was already sufficiently salted 
by the ocean spray. So, many a spiritual shepherd in our day 
offers his specific religious pabulum in vain, not because men 
are less religious than their fathers, but because they derive 
their spiritual nutriment from a greater variety of sources, 
philosophy, literature, art, music, philanthropy, social service — 
even from politics ; for certainly a political party that makes 
Armageddon its goal and sings familiar hymns at its conven- 
tions cannot be accused of a lessened interest in religion. 

We may well believe then that the law of alternation, of 
periodicity, may apply also to church-going, and that the rebirth 
of the religious sentiment which we prophesy may, in due time, 
bring in its train a reassertion of the commendable habit of 
church attendance, — but under happier conditions, and with 
more satisfactory results than is now often the case. 

There is one caution which, in closing, I may permit myself 
to give. Thi history of religion, we have seen, is one of progress 
through reaction and alternation, but it is progress still. Reli- 
gion is not a static condition, a finished product, It isa growth, 
a development like all else. The goal is before and not behind 
us. We must not be content with merely accepting dogmas 
and institutions inherited from less intelligent ages than our 
own, or with worshiping past excellencies of character and per- 
formance. As pastor Charles Wagner, of Paris, recently said : 
“Though made of the finest wheat of Egypt, the loaf that 
was baked in the time of the Pharaohs contains no nourish- 
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ment for us.” Not back to the Bible, or Vedas, or Koran ; 
not back to the Cross; not back to St. Augustine or Thomas 
Aquinas, to Luther, Calvin, or Channing ; not back to religion 
even, but forward into the unspeakable riches of religious and 
moral inspiration which await us in a free, rational, humani- 
tarian, and truly modern faith. There is need for proclaiming 
a religion to-day which shall preserve “all the good the past 
hath had” and give large and loving interpretations of man’s 
search for God through the ages, but add to this the grander 
conceptions of the Universal Order and human destiny which 
modern science and culture have made possible to us; a reli- 
gion which shall embody also that social sympathy and uplift 
which are characteristic of our time. 

Thus alone can we preserve our generation from the danger 
that lies in the recoil of the soul from extremes of unbelief and 
irreligion. For an excess of unbelief in one age always leads 
to an extreme of credulity and blind obedience in another. 
Our sister nation, France, is at present experiencing this 
reaction. Her ill-advised attempts to suppress all religion in 
her homes, schools, Free Mason lodges, and public functions 
is driving her people back to superstition and priestcraft, and 
France to-day is experiencing the rebirth of a fanaticism that 
is even more clerical and political than religious. 

It is not inconceivable that here in Protestant America, as 
a recoil from extremes of religious indifference and unbelief, 
there may be preparing a recrudescence of the old dogmas of 
orthodox Christianity which we liberals congratulated ours@lves 
had been discarded and made forever impossible by the ad- 
vanced intelligence and culture of our time. One is sometimes 
prompted to speculate whether the increasing endeavors for 
the union of the Protestant denominations of our country are 
not actuated as much by theological as by fraternal consid- 
erations. 

To prevent these dangerous reactions and arrests in the 
development of religion, and to meet the yearning and need of 
our time, we require a more modern and complete presentation 
of religion; a synthetic faith which will combine the most 
treasured and abiding elements of truth and righteousness 
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which we have inherited from our Jewish and Christian ances- 
try with what the modern man has attained in science, culture, 
and insight ; a fraternal religion which makes predominant the 
reform. and reconstruction of the social order, so that every 
child of man may find his earthly environment a source of 
moral strength and spiritual joy. 

We need, finally, a religion that does not lessen but in- 
creases the sense of personal responsibility, and makes every 
man feel that his individual testimony and service are essential 
to the welfare of the whole. Such a religion will inspire men 
to reverence truth and goodness above all things; to hate all 
that is vulgar and base, no matter how enshrined it may be in 
wealth and worldly dignities; to take no pleasure in the most 
brilliant display of culture if it is attended by the sacrifice of 
the moral and spiritual element ; to honor every exhibition of 
goodness, whether it manifests itself in the garb of a working- 
man, the regalia of a monarch, or the thorn-crowned majesty 
of a Christ. Such a religion, the religion of the free and rey- 
erent mind, the loving heart, and the righteous will, the world 
needs and awaits to-day. May it be our privilege as an Asso- 
ciation of free religious thinkers and workers to make a modest 
contribution to it. 


PRESIDENT WENDTE. — Proceeding now with the programme 
of the morning, let me say that it always gives us particular 
pleasure to. welcome a fresh voice on our platform, and espe- 
cially when we are convinced that it has something to say to 
us that will add to the instruction, interest, and pleasure of 
the day. I have now the privilege of introducing to you the 
pastor of one of the churches of a great historic denomina- 
tion of America—a man of large mind, a man of wide sym- 
pathies, who is glad to come and address you on the first of 
the topics which you will find mentioned on the Programme : 
«A reverent revision of the old and joyous acceptance of 
new truth’’— Rev. George T. Smart, of the Congregational 
Church, Newton Highlands. 
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A REVERENT REVISION OF THE OLD AND 
JOYOUS ACCEPTANCE OF NEW TRUTH 


MeveGEORGE. JT; SMART, DD, 


I 
Mr. President and Members of the Free Religious Association: 

The life that we live to-day, compared with the past, is 
partly constituted by a new concept of the old life itself. In 
former days the old was comparatively unquestioned. It was 
assumed that the fountains of life must needs run clearest at 
the source. “ The giant race before the Flood” was thought 
of as living in a golden age “fruitful of golden deeds,” while 
later men had somehow missed the way and become travel- 
stained and weary. If one could only find again the fresh 
world of Paradise before the Fall! If one could only keep 
midsummer holiday forever ! 

But this view no longer holds men entranced. ‘They have 
come to a knowledge of the ancient life sometimes denied to 
those who were living it. We are the true ancients, as Bacon 
said long ago. So that, while we still admit the fresh delights 
of childhood in the earlier age, we also see that there were the 
limitations of childhood too. If the old world was subject to 
happy unexpectedness, the real boundaries often pressed un- 
duly upon human life. If its spaces were peopled with demi- 
gods, sometimes these deities slept, and evil held sway in their 
place. If there were heights, there were depths; and there 
was nothing in between. And truth, glancing like a beam of 
light, as it came in the form of revelation, often did not get 
into the texture of the world in the end. 

So we take the good old times with a grain of salt. We do 
not accept the old deliverances of men in unquestioning faith. 
We are afraid of a world of interstices. We cannot think in 
a world of inconsistencies. We look for the connections of 
things and the relations of thought. We see differences and 
are poignantly sensitive to inequalities. We no longer suffer 
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without question. Above all, we ask for an integrated truth 
that is part of the structure of things and fundamental in 
human. life. 

Thus it comes about that, in a mood of Puritan thorough- 
ness, we would sweep aside the bequests of other days. Reli- 
giously we would make a wilderness and call it peace, — or 
perhaps the permanent possibility of the Kingdom of God. 
In our desire to fit the measure of our time, we deny the 
worth of other attempts to fit other times. This is because we 
have been too often pressed by these earlier attempts, and 
have suffered from limited space for thinking. But we surely 
should find in the experience of the race some valid goods for 
later moments, and some light for the darkness that follows 
every day. 

re 

The question then is, What old truths lend themselves 
to revision and acceptance as particularly applicable to our 
day? 

I call your attention to three, which seem to me to cover 
the larger tracts of the older life even up to the modern 
revisional era. 

And the first is that the world was peopled with gods. In 
the dawn of human life, men, smitten by the inexplicable phe- 
nomena of Nature and humanity, affirmed these to be modes 
of supernatural life. We must feel in the ancient mythologies 
a certain beauty like the beauty of the archaic sculpture of 
Greece, or the beauty of the early Sienese paintings. Later, 
when men_considered the ideal life, they felt, as in Greece, 
that the divine was the final reality. Israel kept this truth at 
its heart, and the insight made it royal in the history of reli- 
gion. Rome lost the vision for a while, but it always kept the 
possibility of its recovery. “Protestant Puritanism gained it 
in a simpler form. Now, it is clear that none of the forms of 
this truth, current in earlier times, would suit the needs of our 
own day if left unqualified; but the truth is eternal that this 
world of ours is peopled by spiritual forces, and that we only 
reach the noblest life as we grow aware of them and seek to 
realize them, An age like ours, as a child crying in the night, 
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needs the stay of an inner courage. Spiritual concepts will 
alone console its fierce agonies. In a world of. statistics, 
and assumed to be peopled with problems, it needs the life 
of God. 

The second truth of former days affirms that men moved on 
to destiny. Destiny was sometimes construed as fate for the 
individual, or as a future for the nation, such as Israel looked 
for and Rome attained in its imperial prime. There was the 
thought of a direction towards which life should travel, and 
that direction was determined again by the spiritual powers of 
the universe. Sometimes the doctrine took on gloomy aspects, 
as in Greek tragedy, or in later Calvinism, yet these beliefs 
still ennobled man’s temper. Sometimes it took on an in- 
corrigible hope, as in Israel, when the expectation of a Messiah 
kept the nation together in days of national anguish. Who 
shall deny that we have here a truth which is immensely 
important for our own day? We do conceive of destiny, it is 
true, but it is Often a sordid destiny compared with the spirit- 
ual ends that the early men kept in mind. Our destiny is 
thought of in terms of measurable goods, in imperial domains 
outlined by the march of armies, in riches beyond the rising 
sun. Or, on the other hand, it is thought of as a confused 
huddle, a cry of agony, and then silence. Optimist and pessi- 
mist alike need to be reminded of the more spiritual conception 
of destiny that elevated life in the Stoic and Puritan ages, and 
that made it actually divine in the mind of Christ. 

The third truth of older times is that men achieve their 
finest worth in courageous belief. The most ancient noblemen 
were men of courage and faith. Courage was a prime virtue, 
— brute courage ; and so was faith, — faith in one’s self. The 
courage was sublimated in time into a courage for the tribe, 
or for the king, or for the State, or for the race; and the faith 
into the concept of the existence of God and the possibility of 
relationship with Him. The supreme type of this is found 
in Jesus Christ, and the tradition has gone on ever since in 
Christian history. I know that we are living in a day when 
we are asked to deliver ourselves like men of this world, and 
this world strives to be increasingly rational. We ask faith 
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to be rational too. But faith has to come to the end of the 
logical road at last, and to the end of the historical road too, 
and it has to make the great adventure. This takes courage. 
While we are men with so much that is dark about us, there 
will never be an end to the demand for courageous faith, — 
faith in contemporary experience, as older times had faith in 
theirs; faith in man’s spiritual destiny ; faith in the validity 
of the noblest dreams ; faith in the final country of the spirit. 


III 


And now what shall be said of the other aspect of our sub- 
ject, namely, the joyous acceptance of new truth? Again I 
limit myself to three phases of the situation. 

We modern men often shy at new proposals, and turn away 
from them, when we should try to find out something of their 
ancestry. There is an ancestry of truth, as of life, and the 
strange may prove to be the well-known if the light of the past 
be brought to it. It may prove even to be the necessary thing, 
and at last the obvious thing. I heard lately of a young woman 
who wished to remodel a friend’s house unasked. The friend 
was annoyed at being asked to put away pictures that she had 
lived with; but her husband said, ‘‘ Perhaps four out of five 
of her ideas are wrong; but the fifth may be just what we 
want.” It is the fifth suggestion of truth that the world 
wants. Often it seems an improbable suggestion to the age 
that first gets a glimmering of it, but after patient search it 
proves to be the necessary outgrowth of all that went before 
it. A truth unrelated to the body of truth that goes before it 
is to be suspected, just as a man without any connections is to 
be suspected ; but truth that is related to other truth is to be 
joyously accepted. We may often miss using a truth because 
we do not scrutinize its ancestry ; and may often put it aside 
when, if we considered it, we should find much to approve and 
at last much to help in it. Does it throw light on the old as 
well as on the new? is a fair question to ask. 

Second, in dealing with new proposals we do well to look 
for those which are more comprehensive than the old, and so 
resolve more contradictions. Many old truths are still truths ; 
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that is, they are still applicable to our day ; but they are not 
as important as they were, because the emphasis of life has 
shifted. Many old truths are now parochial, and we live ina 
tremendous age. Truth must fit the age or it is not altogether 
true. Men may take a point in doctrine that is true, but it 
still may not matter in the degree that it did once; and to 
make it as imperative as it was formerly is to force the con- 
science of men and to work over again some of the enormities 
of time. Hence we need to look for centrality in the doctrines 
that we accept or keep. This is not easy. Only a few have 
the historic or philosophic temper. Only a few feel the height 
of generalized principles and the elevation of character that 
comes from the acceptance of them. Most men prefer, as 
Byron said, “a calm and shallow station.” But the devout 
man, who, because he is devout, is used to deep things, should 
be used to wide things too. 

And last, we do well to rejoice in the truth that makes us 
free to do our work. Most men, I imagine, carry a bit of Saul’s 
armor about with them in an age that makes it cumbrous and 
even dangerous. Why not accept the new age and find the 
weapons that will conquer it? Why not be free? The truth 
shall make you free, said one who was truth itself. As we have 
seen, there is a freedom of faith, when one moves out of Ur 
of the Chaldees and founds another country and another race ; 
but there is a freedom of truth, when Ur has been measured, 
tested, known, and then made over again into a better city. 
There is a freedom of poetry and art, in which men shake 
themselves loose from this solid earth and its heavy eating ; 
but there is a freedom of truth which moves in the midst of 
disproportion, and allows men to do their work with joy. The 
man who seeks truth has a right to the choir of heaven and 
the furniture of earth, —the old and the new, the two worlds 
that yearn to be at one. And, for moments, the yearning is 
satisfied, so it is reported, when open minds and honest hearts 
set themselves to realize the life of God. 

That is where we stand to-day, my brethren. May we be 
brave enough for the work that we have to do! 
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PRESIDENT WeENDTE. — After listening to this admirable 
address you will be interested to read the book on religious 
subjects which our friend, Dr. Smart, has just published, 
which I trust he will forgive me for mentioning at this 
present moment. s 


During this week we have been dedicating a statue and 
listening to tributes to the memory of a great and good man, 
the most eminent citizen of Boston in his day, if not of the 
world — Edward Everett Hale. It was my happy lot in the 
earlier days of my preparation for the ministry to be for a 
time an inmate of his household and to receive his counsels 
and his benediction. JI remember on one occasion, after he 
had spoken to me of the best development of my immature 
powers, and how to apply them to the welfare of the larger 
community, he said to me, “ Wendte, cultivate the art of ex- 
tempore speech. Cultivate the art of thinking on your feet. 
Accept every invitation you receive. Go to the town meeting 
and make it an opportunity for yourself. Go to the school 
examination and address the children. When the fire-boys 
dedicate their new engine-house, go there and make a speech. 
In fact,” he said, «‘Wendte, speak for anybody who is fool 
enough to ask you.” [Laughter.] 

That was a little bit of characteristic humor on the part of 
Mr. Hale. When I laid out these topics, and asked myself 
on whom I should call to speak on this subject of the social 
order and the duty we owe to it, I naturally thought of the 
successor of Dr. Hale in his pulpit, one who has inherited so 
much of his spirit and is continuing his ministry in the City 
of Boston. I should not apply directly to him the story I have 
told, but rather to myself, that he might not think it reckless 
in me, or foolish, to ask so busy a man as he is, and one who 
has so often responded in the most generous manner to my 
invitations, to come here and address us to-day. But he has 
been found willing to justify my recklessness. I present to you 
now with great pleasure my friend, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
minister of the South Congregational Church, Boston, who 
will address you on the social side of religion. 
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A PREDOMINANT EMPHASIS ON SOCIAL IDEALS 
AND ENDEAVORS » 


REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS 


I am greatly indebted to the presiding officer, not only for 
his kind introduction, but because he has been willing to give 
me the opportunity to tell to others the things uppermost in 
my own mind with regard to these religious problems. These 
speakers to-day are making specific contributions to the gen- 
eral topic, and my contribution is to be from the social side. 
It is perfectly natural that Mr. Wendte should think of me 
in connection with that side of the Programme, because I 
approached the work of the ministry and the problems of 
religion from the social and the sociological side. And if I 
had the training of young men for the ministry, and wanted 
to make it impossible that they should not be religious, and 
wanted to make them realize that the only life worth living is 
the religious life, I should not take them through the ancient 
curriculum of the divinity schools and teach them Hebrew, 
and the rest ; but I should take them first of all to the great 
problems of social life; because there they would find out 
that the only rational life for individuals and for society 
is a life based upon great fundamental religious truths and 
ideals. 

It was Plato who brought forward so beautifully the funda- 
mental fact that there is no individual salvation. Plato said, 
as you remember, that the individual is society writ small ; 
and that society is the individual writ large. The one is the 
microcosm, and the other is the macrocosm. And he shows 
that it really makes no difference whether you ask, What shall 
I do to be saved ? or whether you ask, What shall society do 
to be saved? The small writing and the large writing are 
identical ; — only it is a great advantage to have the large 
social writing to turn to, when you are in a hurry, when you 
are mad, when you are indignant about wrongs, when your 
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own personal prejudices and immediate interests are in- 
volved. At such times as these you need a microscope 
and considerable care if you think of trying to solve the 
problem by looking at your individual self, —at the smaller 
writing. But if you put the problem, as Kant at a later 
day taught the world how to put it, in the large, you 
read the large writing first, and then you conform to that, 
— knowing that when the heat and confusion of the hour are 
over, you will find that if you read the large writing correctly 
and were loyal to that, you have also done the highest and best 
thing for your individual self. 

That is a very old truth. Plato embodies that truth, you 
remember, in his picture of an ideal Republic, in which he 
shows that an ideal society is simply a great social family. 
And he carries the family analogy so far that he insists that 
all the children of the social family, no matter whether they 
belong to the golden, or to the silver, or to the iron families, 
of which society is composed, are absolutely entitled to the 
same equality of opportunity. He even goes so far as to say 
it would be a good thing —I never quite know whether he is 
joking a bit or is in earnest about it —if in the ideal com- 
munity they would take the babes away from their mothers 
at a tender age and mix them all up, and keep them away long 
enough so that even the mother could not tell which babe was 
hers. Then each mother and each father would look upon all 
the children of that generation, and would say, That one may 
be my child, or this one may be my child; this is my girl, 
possibly, and this my boy: therefore the conditions in society 
must be goed enough everywhere for my child; no child must 
live in any house that is not good enough for my child; no 
child must go to any school that is not good enough for my 
child —lest perchance it should be my child. [Applause. ] 
And in like manner, all the children would treat all the men 
and women as their own fathers and mothers. 

Be it allegory or not, it embodies a great truth, upon the 
recognition of which the salvation of the world depends. 

Moreover, Plato tells us another great truth. For he goes 
on to say that the first great industry of such a social family 
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is — what? A man said to me once, years ago: “I would 
like you to write an article for my magazine, on the leading 
industry of New England.” I was an economist then. I sup- 
pose he thought I was going to write about cotton, or some- 
thing of that kind. I said to him, “ You mean education, I 
suppose?” “Qh,” he said, “I never thought of that ; I never 
thought of it. I suppose that is an important industry.” Plato 
said that in such an ideal society ¢/e important industry, the 
first and most important, was education ; and that no system of 
education was adequate until it provided equal opportunity for 
every child in the social family. Not that they should all be 
treated alike ; but that equal opportunity should be given them 
to make the most of the different innate capacities that they 
had; that the golden child might have the golden opportun- 
ity — might rise to the highest profession, might become a 
teacher, no matter whether that golden child was found in an 
iron family or in a silver family or in a golden one. It should 
be the great task, the great first industry, of such a society, to 
find out where the golden children are ; to establish vocation 
bureaus. Imagine Plato saying that! That in effect is what 
he said :— Establish vocation bureaus; find out what the 
“calling” of each child is; find out whether children are gold, 
silver, or iron children ; whether they ought to be educated as 
teachers, or whether they ought to be merchants, or mechan- 
ics, or something else; and give them the opportunity which 
will enable them to make the most of themselves, and thereby 
be of the most service to the community 

Finally Plato went still further, and said another very im- 
portant thing. Having taken care of these children, having 
brought them up, having made education our first great indus- 
try, choosing our best golden men and women for that work, 
so as to give to each an opportunity to make the most of the 
peculiar talents that he has, then we must say to them: You 
are not your own; you are bought with a great price; you 
belong to society ; and when at the age of five-and-twenty 
you have completed your education and are ready to graduate 
from the schools and colleges, then for the next fifteen years 
you must go down into the — what we call s/s. His allegory 
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was, to go down into “the cave,’ where people sit chained with 
fetters of ignorance and superstition, with their faces away 
from the light, looking at the shadows of realities on the wall. 
It is the business of educated people to go down and take them 
by the shoulders and turn them out toward the light, and 
lead them up through the blinding light of the new truth that 
will dazzle their eyes at first and make them stumble, out into 
the glorious day of light and truth, that they may see the 
Author of all light. And if one of these educated youth says: 
I do not want to go down there and do that disagreeable 
work, — Plato says to him, It is not for you to say; it is not 
for you to choose. Society has bought you with a great price, 
and trained you that you might do these things, — trained you 
not simply for your own self, but also for the benefit of society. 
And then he adds, After all, if you want to do what is best 
worth doing, and what will give you the happiest life, you will 
still choose this very work ; not because you are under obliga- 
tion to do it, but because it is just as essential to you as it is 
to society. That is to say, there is no other way for you to 
realize yourself and to work out your own salvation. So you 
do this social service work for fifteen years. They will call 
you a college fool, and all that kind of thing, and laugh at you 
when you first go down into the cave of shadows ; but after a 
little time, just because you have seen the realities that they 
have not seen, you will be able to interpret the shadows better 
than they can, and to explain to them the realities. After 
you have done that fifteen years, you can have five years 
more of scholaristic training and recreation. Then after 
five more years of work for society, you may enjoy a beautiful 
old age. 

I review Plato’s ideals because some of you remember that 
when our Christian Fathers began to study Greek philosophy 
they were so much impressed with the close correspondence 
between the ideas and ideals of Plato and those presented by 
Jesus, that it was even suggested that perhaps Plato was such 
an exceptional man that he had been allowed to have a pre- 
vision of the truth, —a sort of special revelation of things not 
otherwise revealed except by Jesus himself. And it is very 
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extraordinary to think what would have happened if the re- 
ligion of Jesus had been preached to the world during the last 
nineteen hundred years, instead of this post-mortem theological 
religion about Jesus which has usurped the place of his teach- 
ings for all these centuries. : 

For the religion of Jesus was to an extraordinary extent a 
new and more beautiful statement of the great Platonic ideals, 
glorified and kindled with some of the enthusiasm that shone 
out of the ages in the face of Isaiah and other great prophets 
of the Hebrew race. And think what that beautiful religion of 
Jesus might have meant to the world, if it had not been for 
the tragedy of the crucifixion, and the shadow which the cross 
has cast across nineteen centuries, — darkening the world with 
superstitions, and carrying us back into many of the primitive 
relations of man to God, where men try to gain their individ- 
ual salvation with incantations and magical formulas and con- 
formity to certain rituals 
old incantation ‘religions. 


a slightly sublimated form of the 


Just think for a moment what it would mean. Jesus came, 
and what did he proclaim? Why, he said, “ The kingdom ‘of 
Heaven is at hand”; and he went about as I would like to go 
about everywhere, standing wherever I could make men and 
women listen, and saying, “ The kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” And he meant Plato’s family kingdom. For Plato 
says at the end of The Republic," “ Perhaps in heaven there 
is laid up a pattern of it for him who wishes to behold it, and, 
beholding, to organize himself accordingly.” He meant Plato’s 
ideal kingdom of Heaven was at hand. He did not mean that 
ridiculous spiritual roof-garden in the next world where the 
elect few of the ‘redeemed ”’ are supposed to rejoice in ever- 
lasting bliss, in utter disregard of the endless agonies of the 
damned below. That is a barbarous and ridiculous conception 
of the kingdom of Heaven. At best, according to that ridic- 
ulous religion, our ancestors seemed to think there was going 
to be very little to do in that heaven, except join the choir and 
sing loud enough so that you should not hear the moans of the 
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people in the basement ; and some even thought one of the joys 
of heaven was to be found in looking over the battlements of 
this spiritual roof-garden and congratulating yourself that you 
were not in the burning lake of brimstone and fire below. 
Obviously, anybody who really deserved to be in heaven would 
immediately insist on starting a social settlement in hell. And 
in spite of all his narrowness and limitations, Plato’s heavenly 
ideal was far more what Jesus had in mind than this old Chris- 
tian conception. 

Truly, the kingdom of Heaven is at hand. No, not the 
mineral kingdom, not the vegetable kingdom, not the animal 
kingdom ; but the sfz7z¢va/ kingdom is at hand; the kingdom 
of God is at hand; the highest kingdom, of God and the soul, 
is at hand. You all belong, not to the animal kingdom of the 
body that perishes ; you belong to the highest phase of life, — 
the heavenly, spiritual, divine life. The kingdom of God and 
the soul and eternal life is at hand ; and everybody who wants 
to save his soul must belong to the kingdom of God, must be- 
long to the spiritual kingdom, must recognize the supremacy 
of spiritual laws, must live the eternal life. — Oh, no, not in 
the next world! you rise into the spiritual kingdom and begin 
to live the eternal life here and now. 

A young man comes along and says to Jesus, What shall I 
do to inherit this eternal life we all want ? — Why, live the 
life of virtue. Obey the commandments; do what seems to 
you right ; virtue is its own reward. To live the life of virtue, 
to be true to the light you have to-day, is to have more light 
to-morrow. To be true to the ideal you have to-day is to have 
a more beautiful one to-morrow. To be loyal to the vision 
that beckons you to-day is to have a more inspiring one to- 
morrow; and so on and on through all the to-morrows of 
eternity. He abolishes death and abolishes the resurrection 
of the body which our materialistic, post-mortem Christianity 
has been talking about all these centuries. Live here and now 
the eternal life, because it is the only life worth living. Mortals 
must live as immortals, or they cannot live as rational beings 
at all,—can only live as animals and members of the animal 
kingdom. 
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That was his great cry —the spiritual kingdom is at hand. 
What kind of-a kingdom is this spiritual kingdom? It is the 
family kingdom that is at hand, it is the kingdom of our Father. 
Go out, he said to his disciples, into all the world and preach 
this new gospel, this good news, to every creature, — not simply 
to the Jew, to every nation, — that the family kingdom of our 
spiritual Father is at hand, and that spiritual law is the supreme 
law in the world, and that the only life worth living is the 
eternal life by which you rise out of the mere animal kingdom 
of the body that perishes, into the more and more abundant 
life of God and the soul. Live the family life. Yes, live the 
family life — was what he was saying when he declared, “‘ The 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” The family kingdom is at 
hand, which binds together all men everywhere in one great 
brotherhood. He took the largest family circle, as Plato had 
taken the smaller municipal circle, and said that we belong to 
the great inclusive family of our spiritual Father, the family of 
God's spiritual children everywhere. You remember how loyal 
he was to this ideal. When they said to him, so tradition tells 
us, Your mother and your brethren are waiting for you, —he 
pointed to the common people who were listening to these great 
truths so gladly, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren. 
And he declared that on the last great Day the Judge will 
say, Inasmuch as you did it unto the least of these my brethren, 
you have saved your souls, and gained the kingdom of Heaven. 
There is no other way. —‘‘ Inasmuch as you did it unto the 
least,” and obeyed the great family law of the devotion of 
strong to weak. 

Now, you are looking for a forward programme in religion. 
I believe the great world, the larger and more intelligent part 
of it, is tired of the mistaken, theological religion of the cross, 
and is waiting for the saving and inspiring family gospel which 
Jesus and other great teachers have brought the world. 

The cross was a terrible mistake ; it was a woeful tragedy ; 
it was a great crime. The traditional darkness that is said to 
have settled upon the earth at the hour of the crucifixion, 
really typified the darkness of old superstitions, of old credulity, 
of old myths about the Garden of Eden and the wrathful God 
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and all the things that Jesus never mentioned when he summed 
up the law and the prophets in the great family commandment 
of love to God and man, — which then settled down upon the 
world and obscured the light of the saving truth which Jesus 
taught. And that shadow of the cross, that shadow of a great 
mistake, of a terrible error, — insisting that somehow our sal- 
vation depended upon the perpetration of that dreadful crime, 
—has entirely misled our Christian civilization, That religion 
of the cross is a failure. It would have been a great deal better 
had there been no cross. Then the great Master might have 
gone on spreading his gospel. Then perhaps he might have 
saved the truth he taught from the fate that he feared, — of 
being poured back into the ancient wineskins, and all mixed 
up with fables, like the fable of the Garden of Eden and the 
wrath of God ; so inextricably mixed up and confused that, as 
he said, you lose both the old and the new. For the world 
has lost the significance of both the old and the new for cent- 
uries ; until, by a sort of chemical analysis called the higher 
criticism — that is to say, common-sense criticism, — people 
have now begun to separate the contribution of Jesus from the 
contribution of tradition which he tried to get away from, and 
free the world from. And that loss of saving truth for all 
these weary centuries is the expiatory penalty which the world 
has paid for the crime of the cross. 

Therefore I should like to substitute the religion of Jesus, 
as a practical programme of individual and social salvation, for 
the religion of the cross. I should like to substitute the living 
gospel of the living Jesus for the post-mortem, theological, and 
ecclesiastical religion of the cross. The religion of the cross 
has proved its inability to save the world, or save Christian 
civilization, or even save itself. It is high time to do justice 
to Jesus, and to the other great spiritual leaders of humanity, 
and give his great family gospel a trial. It is high time to 
come to the rescue of the dying world. The world has 
suffered long enough in expiation of the great crime of per- 
secution and intolerance which silenced the voice of the Master 
even before his saving message could be understood. The 
errors, superstitions, persecutions, wars, hatreds, intolerance, 
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strife of nineteen Christian centuries is punishment enough 
for the crime of the cross. It is time forthe star of Bethlehem, 
so long eclipsed by the shadow of the cross, to shine forth 
once again through the gloom and mist of ages, and teach the 
wise men and women of the world where to look for the Christ- 
child and the holy family; teach them to bring their gifts of 
wealth and wisdom to the humblest child and the poorest 
family ; teach them to give as Jesus taught mankind to give 
if they would find salvation and gain the kingdom of Heaven, 
—‘unto the least.’ I would that over every church and 
temple might float the white flag of the Universal religion of 
peace and good-will, blazoned with the guiding star of truth 
and light and love, bearing above it the prophetic birth-song 
of the angels, Peace on earth, good-will to men; and beneath 
it the motto of Jesus — Unto the Least. For the salvation 
of the world depends on following that guiding star. That 
star of Bethlehem was the star of destiny, the birth-star of 
a new civilization, the rising star of a new epoch in human 
history — just because it went and stood over the humblest 
family, instead of standing over palaces and the houses of the 
rich, as the stars of destiny had always done before. And that 
guiding star is standing to-day over the poorest tenement in 
the city, over the humblest shack in the mountains of the 
South, over the humblest home in all the world. Individ- 
ual salvation, social salvation, the salvation of the world, 
comes from following that star and giving as the wise men 
gave. There is no other way whereby men and nations can 
be saved. 

Therefore let us substitute for the gloomy symbolism of the 
cross, the beautiful and inspiring symbolism of that wonderful 
Christmas story of the Star, the Christ-child, the holy family, 
the wise men, and the angelic prophecy of the coming on earth 
of the heavenly kingdom of peace and good-will. For the star 
of Jesus must carry on and complete the unfinished work 
which the cross of Jesus interrupted. 

Jesus was loyal to his own natal star. He came “to bear 
witness to the truth’’; and he followed the star of truth and 
love even though it brought him to the cross, — fervently as 
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he prayed the cup of martyrdom might pass from him. For 
he knew, as we now know, that the salvation of the world does 
not depend on crucifying prophets and saviours, but on having 
prophets and saviours who are willing to be crucified if need 
be. Therefore follow the star —as the wise men did, as Jesus 
did, as the wise and good and strong must learn to do and 
teach the world to do, if men and nations and civilizations are 
to be saved. Follow the star, even though it bring you to 
your cross. 

This is a dying world; and if you approach the problem from 
the point of view of the sociological student, you are impressed 
with the :thought that it is a terribly real death and peril that 
we are facing. Our civilization, like the civilizations of the 
past, is doomed unless it can somehow find the law of life 
which they did not find, unless it can answer the riddle of 
the Sphinx that age after age they have tried to answer and 
failed to answer. Roman civilization died and Greek civiliza- 
tion and other civilizations died ; they died of strife, they died 
of selfishness ; they died because they did not not know that 
the kingdom of Heaven, the family kingdom, was at hand ;— 
because they did not know that there is no individual salva- 
tion apart from the salvation of the great Family ; because no 
one proclaimed to them the gospel. Our Christianity has not 
understood or proclaimed the saving and redeeming truth all 
these centuries. And we shall perish miserably, as the civ- 
ilizations of the past have perished, unless we learn the great 
truth, proclaim the truth, live by the truth, and make the 
spiritual kingdom of Heaven come, — the family kingdom of 
Heaven come,—and make the law of that family life the 
supreme law. 

It is the great family law of the devotion of the strong to 
the weak. Yes, division of labor; yes, co-operation; but 
above all, that devotion of the strong to the weak, which 
prevents weakness, makes the weak strong, and the strong 
stronger, and the whole world better and better. That is the 
law of progress, of evolution. You can follow the course of 
that evolution in the vertebrate species from its beginnings 
in the family of fishes up until you come to man; then on 
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through the clan family and the tribe family and the State 
family and the national family to the great family of nations 
which is now forming, as the highest phase of social evolution. 
To help the formation of that great international family is 
part of our religious programme; it is a part of the pro- 
gramme of evolution. We belong to all these families; but 
above all, to the great inclusive family of families, the divine 
family of humanity, that throws the bond of peace and good- 
will around the national families and the State families and 
the municipal families and the private families, and shows 
them all the way of salvation in obedience to the supreme 
spiritual family law. 


PRESIDENT WENDTE. — The audience will find in the seats 
reports of the recent congress of the Federation of Religious 
Liberals, held at Rochester, New York. That congress was 
distinguished, among other things, by a series of presentments, 
from members of ten different religious communions in the 
United States, of the contribution to religious liberty and 
progress made by their several churches. Among these there 
’ was none, I think, more interesting and instructive than the 
one given by Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Rochester ; a man who combines in 
a rare degree the spirit of reverence in religion and the enthu- 
siasm for humanity displayed in social reform and reconstruc- 
tion. It was a wonderful picture which he drew for us of the 
contributions made by the Anabaptists of Europe and the 
Baptists of America toward the great individual and social 
ideals of the race, vindicating liberty of prophesying and the 
supremacy of the moral element, the individual conscience in 
men. And so it seemed very natural, when we asked ourselves 
whom we should invite to represent in our symposium to-day 
the appeal to the individual sense of responsibility and duty as 
one of the great factors of religion, that we should turn to the 
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Baptist communion. I think no church has ever made a more 
heroic witness than the Baptist to these great inner spiritual 
principles ; and we are privileged to-day to have with us on 
the platform a representative of that church, Rev. Woodman 
Bradbury, D.D., of the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, who 
will now address you on this subject. . 


A STRONGER SENSE OF PERSONAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY | 


REV. WOODMAN BRADBURY, D.D. 


Mr. President and Friends : 

After this introduction I share with you, as well as with the 
President, the disappointment that Professor Rauschenbusch 
is not here. It is one thing to be a humble member of a large 
body, and another thing to be a great leader, like that partic- 
ular man. 

As one looks at the Programme to-day and sees these dif- 
ferent topics, he realizes that, after all, they are but separate 
aspects of one great subject; no one of us in a brief address 
can cover the whole truth, nor is he intended to. What each 
one says is not antagonistic to the other, but simply sup- 
plementary to it, and in that way we hope to get a well- 
rounded truth. 

Undoubtedly, what the last speaker has said has found 
response in- our hearts. It is a day in which we are rightly 
placing emphasis upon the social. The great ideal of Jesus, 
the kingdom of God on earth, is undoubtedly a social ideal, 
and we are trying to live together as brothers and as children 
of the same heavenly Father, and to make conditions here 
on earth such that they will naturally bring forth that kind 
of society. 

And yet, is it not quite possible —I put the question to 
you —that in this social emphasis we are in danger of over- 
looking the individual? When, for instance, we lay so much 
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stress upon organization ; when we think, if we can only get 
proper committees and a large society well organized, that the 
machine so constructed will go on of itself quite apart from 
the human material directing it and the human material upon 
which it works, are we not in some danger of undervaluing 
personality? Again, when we discuss conditions rather than 
units, are we not overlooking the individual? When we speak 
of drunkenness and do nothing about the drunkard, or of white 
slavery and remember not the urffortunate individuals ; when 
we discuss misery and overlook /es miserables, is it not true 
that we forget the tree in contemplation of the forest? And 
not alone when we overlook the individual in contemplation of 
the masses we are trying to help, but also when we overlook 
the individual social worker, we are in danger of mistaking the 
point of view; for one cannot do large social service unless 
he himself is a large type of man. Personality will count 
there. Character is the chief asset of society, as it is the most 
potent force for making the nobler society. So at all points 
we must be on our guard against yielding to the temptation 
to overlook the individual. 

There comes to my mind a parable in the Old Testament, 
in a book little studied to-day, “‘ The Song of Solomon,” where 
a person says, “They made me the keeper of the vineyard, 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” Now, it seems to 
me that the writer, with fine sarcasm, is showing the kind of 
man who is devoting himself to public service of a very good 
sort, and yet himself is impoverished. He is doing good so 
feverishly, bustling about from one activity at six o’clock in 
the morning to another at midnight, that there has actually 
been no chance for poise, for personal growth, for that higher 
form of individualism in which we do our best work. For it 
seems to me only as we get the mote from our own eyes can 
we remedy the trouble with other people’s eyes, and that he, 
after all, is the best public agriculturalist whose own vineyard 
is best cared for. 

Believing in that, as we all do, we then see that we are not 
trying in any way to minimize the social emphasis, but only 
to bring out this eternal truth: the pre-eminent worth of the 
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individual himself. Is it not true that each one of us sees 
his own rainbow-arch; that from each one of us as a centre 
springs the vast dome of heaven? Is it not true that each 
one of us has his own conscience, and that for the immediate 
duty it is supreme? that there comes into us, as direct as a 
ray of sunlight, the power which makes the moral imperative 
for the given moment? “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
everything else and lose himself?” If it be true that he has 
worth to himself, it follow$ that he has duties to himself, 
duties to his body and mind and spirit ; to his body, that he 
shall be in fine physical health, with resiliency and reserve ; 
duty to the mind, that he should be logical, ever learning, and 
ever interested in applying truth for the uplift of men; anda 
duty to the spirit also, that he should have a real love for 
mankind and a larger measure of the social spirit. There is 
the threefold obligation — of self-denial, by which one puts 
down the body that the spirit may thrive; of self-discipline, 
by which one gives himself voluntarily to the vast schooling of 
life with its pains and sorrows and trials and all the rest, that 
by that discipline he may be inwardly enriched; and of self- 
development, in which he surrenders himself to the heavenly 
influences about him, to those mighty hopes that make us 
men, and thus comes to his greatest height. Those are some 
of the duties consequent upon one’s worth to himself. 

We may state the same thing in saying that he is worth 
something to God. For surely we are now far enough along 
in our evolutionary conception of the universe to see the pur- 
pose running through the entire process. Once God had no 
person hereto know Him or to reverence Him. Then there 
came a time when there was the lower stage of human beings, 
when at last man began to stand upright and look into the 
heavens ; and only now are we becoming persons. The babe 
is not in any true sense a person, and personality in its higher 
ranges and in its richer meaning is still beyond every one of 
us; it is still in the future. But God, the great Person, has 
given us the first fruits in the person Jesus Christ, and every 
power of reserve and resource which He has is eliciting per- 
sonality in the universe. As we read in “ Paracelsus”: 
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“In completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendor ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues.” 


Those august anticipations, those symbols, those types are 
already here of that more perfect man that is yet to be. Each 
one of us, so far as possible, must embody that type, for 
God’s sake. 

Virtue, I need scarcely remind you, is a personal thing. 
The names of virtues are abstract nouns, but we know them 
only so far as we have abstracted them from the conduct of 
ideal persons about us. Love, justice, ardor, generosity, what 
you will —all these are connected with persons; they are re- 
actions of persons upon their environment, and are beautiful 
because connected with personality. And that truth which my 
own particular branch of Protestantism possibly stands for 
particularly — that of regeneration or conversion, call it what 
you will —is also a personal matter, and I think that all of 
you have had this experience. Nature has hints of this. For 
instance, water, with its various chemical reactions, no matter 
how much heated up to a given point, remains water still and 
has its own reactions ; but being heated beyond a given point, 
being “ converted ”—if you will use the word — into steam, 
it has entirely different reactions and properties. So with the 
human individual. According to William James and Begbie 
and Starbuck and many others that you might quote, there 
come certain times in one’s career where of a sudden there 
bursts a new world, and with it new powers; the pupa and the 
chrysalis are forgotten, the butterfly flies out with iridescent 
hues into a wonderful world of sunshine. To work for that is 
surely a social endeavor. Thus we see the worth of the indi- 
vidual to himself and to his God, and therefore, it seems to 
me, to society. 

So let us condense what might otherwise be said, and say 
again, we must not minimize the individual. The barrel of 
apples in its quality depends upon the size and quality of the 
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individual apple. Each shrub and tree in your vineyard makes 
some contribution to the total value of the vineyard. You 
cannot have a good city unless you have good citizens, nor 
good society unless the individual units are good and upright 
people. We speak much to-day of “team-play” ; but can we 
have team-play until first of all we have the members of the 
team well trained? Josh Billings said that you cannot have 
an honest horse-race until you have first an honest human 
race. If we want better social conditions we must help every 
individual to his very highest. 

Moreover, we ought to think of the social worker himself — 
that he must not impoverish himself; for one does his best 
work for the world when he has come to his highest personal 
attainment. Browning says, in “ Luria,’”’— 


«“ A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one ; 
And he who lives as model for the mass 
Is singly of more value than they all.” 


That is, for that given moment in that grave crisis, he is worth 
more than multitudes. In like manner George Eliot speaks 
somewhere about a woman —I think we all may have some 
such woman in mind —‘“ of such fine elements mixed, that, 
were all religion and virtue dead, she would make them newly, 
being what she was.” 

It is that type of ‘character as a social asset, as a potent 
leaven in the community, that we are emphasizing to-day. It 
has its best-emphasis, perhaps, in the character of that great 
man whose statue was unveiled yesterday. Surely Edward 
Everett Hale, with all his activities, was greater than any one 
of his activities or the sum total of them; and the great good 
that statue will do will be that it attracts us to a great soul, a 
vast personality, fashioned after God’s plan. The value of 
what Hale azd lay in what he was. 

Because we believe this we go on to say that we must be 
careful about ourselves. Our spiritual income must be rather 
larger than our outgo. It is quite possible to lay waste our 
powers even in trying to do good — rewarding as that effort 
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is to a certain extent. You remember how our Master re- 
freshed his spirit by prayer to God, even when in the midst of 
his most strenuous activities ; and how once when he had sent 
his disciples out and they came back rejoicing that even devils 
were subject to them, and wanted to set out on more of that 
kind of work, his answer was this: “Come apart and rest 
a while.” You and I need that admonition as those who are 
interested in social work. We need such meetings as this — 
we need the quiet hour by ourselves also. We need the 
enrichment of the personal life, that we ourselves, having 
preached to others, may not be castaways, but may have some- 
thing in character and attainment that we can impart to 
others. 

The synthesis of the social and the individual is well illus- 
trated in the character of Diderot, the Encyclopzedist, of 
whom it was said: “ No man that ever lived showed more 
sterling interest in furthering the affairs of others around him. 
He seemed to admit every claim on his time, his purse, or his 
talents.” But in order to admit such claims you yourself have 
to be a wealthy person — wealthy in those spiritual attributes 
that make up personality. Otherwise you will be like a teacher 
trying to teach without a fund of knowledge, a banker doing 
business with insufficient capital, or an athlete trying to run 
without proper training. We need this enrichment of the per- 
sonal life, this rediscovery of the individual, that thus we may 
serve our generation by the service of our character no less 
than by the character of our service. 
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PRESIDENT WENDTE. — At the meeting of this Association 
a year ago the topic for discussion was “ The Relation between 
Church and State in America.” In the course of the discus- 
sion we were compelled to take certain exceptions to and 
make certain criticisms upon the policies of the Roman Cath- 
olic church and the utterances of some of its clerics and advo- 
cates. But there is another aspect of the Roman Catholic 
faith, the mystic, spiritual life of that mother church of 
Christendom, which calls not for criticism, not for denial, but 
rather for appreciation, sympathy, and gratitude. The marvel- 
ous manner in which it has nurtured spiritual life through the 
ages, and its wonderful humanitarian spirit, are illustrated, on 
the one hand, by the great religious characters which adorn its 
history, and on the other, by the many institutions of charity, 
good-will, and helpfulness toward humankind to which every 
community in Christendom bears witness. The Roman Cath- 
olic church has produced men like Ignatius Loyola, like Tor- 
quemada, like Cardinal O'Connell, and men of various types 
of religious life within its communion; and it has produced 
spirits like Saint Francis of Assisi, like Saint Catherine of 
Siena, like Fenelon and Madame Guyon, whom we may well 
cherish as among the most beautiful illustrations of human 
character, conduct, and saintliness. I myself shall always be 
thankful to the Roman Catholic church for having been the 
spiritual mother of my dear friend William Sullivan, and for 
having preserved in him that spiritual life, those profound re- 
ligious convictions, that inner yearning for truth, loyalty to 
conscience, love for humanity, and devotion to the ideal and 
spiritual elements in man that have brought him at last to a 
free platform and made him an independent in character and 
action. I present to you to-day with sincere pleasure, William 
Sullivan, of the Church Universal. 
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A DEEPER SPIRITUAL NOTE 
REV. WILLIAM SULLIVAN 


It may reassure you somewhat, in the beginning, when I 
say that I shall not be long. There are many, possibly, who 
would say, You are perfectly right in not detaining us very 
long, for the nature of your subject calls for only the briefest 
of comment. There is a prevalent attitude, to the effect that 
a chapter headed “ The Spiritual Attitude of the Church” 
need be but the shortest chapter in the philosophy of ecclesi- 
ology. The spiritual temper, attitude, aspiration, and outlook 
of a church — does it not deal with the unrealities, with the 
guesses, with the conjectures? Let us have done with it, 
and place our feet on earth. It is in order to say a word 
which possibly may meet such a misgiving as that, that I 
was very glad to accept the invitation to speak on precisely 
this subject. 

You will permit me, as you permit everybody, to express an 
opinion ;——and my opinion is that we are in the presence of a 
corpse when we are in the presence of a church that is not 
filled with a sense of its spiritual conviction. As long as you 
have an inner history of man as well as an outer history of 


society ; as long as you have the solemn moment when the 
young man upon the threshold of his life must make the high 
decision between the unholy and the holy, and must fight that 
out within the solitary sanctuary of his own soul; as long as 
we have men and women confronted with fidelity or infidelity ; 
as long as we have men in Church or in State who have to face 
the issue — veracity or unveracity ; as long as we have all life's 
tragedies ; as long as we have all the solemn moments when 
the individual, now divorced and secluded from the most in- 
sistent social environment, and standing between the naked 
awfulness of the right on one side and the easy seductions of 
wrong on the other ;—as long as all this is constitutive of 
human experience, must we have a philosophy of life anda 
message from the church which shall enter into those darker 
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and sublimer hours, and give to us the revealing of the su- 
preme reality by which in that moment we are to judge. The 
inner life of man never can be expunged from experience. 
However we are immersed in a social aggregate, to whatsoever 
extent we are the creature of historic or biological antecedents, 
— notwithstanding all, you and I must enter into our hours of 
decision and of conflict, when we wrestle with the demons and 
look upward toward the angels of a higher light. Because of 
all these experiences of men, that religion to me is meaningless 
which has not a full, a clear, and a prophetic utterance to meet 
those experiences. 

It is, then, without the slightest apology for a subject which 
might seem to some actually to call for an apology, that I will 
ask you, for the space of a very few moments, to examine 
what particularly is the character, the nature, and the needs 
of the present preaching of the spiritual life by a church, by 
a religion. 

The last speaker did his work so well that he has almost 
completely preoccupied the ground I was hoping to cover. 
So aptly has he expressed his thought, and so closely does it 
touch upon mine, that I will only recall but not revise his 
statements. He has said and I wish to repeat it in this state- 
ment: The whole meaning in the process of things, — this 
universe, this wilderness of ups and downs, this criss-crossing 
of currents, of occurrences, of forces, of collisions, —all the 
welter that you call the world, including ourselves, means to 
me, my friends, absolute futility without personality. When 
you ask me to look up at the stellar systems and admire the 
rings of Saturn and the gas of Jupiter, and when you tell me 
how big it all is, I cannot put my spirit in bondage to mere 
bigness. When you tell me to look back through the ages 
through which the whole business has grown from a revolving 
incandescent thing that was the cradle of the world, and ask 
me to admire the mighty stretch of ages that have elapsed 
from that hour to this, I cannot feel myself overcome except 
in imagination, which is not the highest of our faculties; I 
cannot feel myself overcome any more by the swing of time 
than by the magnitude of matter. But when you tell me, here 
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and now the mighty and mysterious process has broken open 
into consciousness, we at last have a person. When you give 
me not only a person, but a person whose passion is for the 
truth, a person whose adoration is for right, —then the uni- 
verse means something wholly definite ; then from a meaning- 
less swirl, meaningless molecules, it becomes the breaking 
open of a vision supreme in its rationality, divine in its oppor- 
tunities, worthy of living, with something in it that is worthy 
to adore. 

Because there is this marvelous miracle in this universe — 
a man; because this curious incident and episode interrupts 
the sovereign sway of physical law —a human soul that can 
look to a distant ideal and die for it; because there have arisen 
individuals in the world who could look to their social environ- 
ment and, for the sake of truth, defy it ; who look out into all 
the brotherhood about them, and for the sake of the distant 
brotherhood and the still higher ideal suffer themselves to be 
stoned and crucified by their social environment — in this mar- 
velous miracle in the history of this cosmic arrangement, you 
present me with something which makes me at home in a uni- 
verse of spirit and will and truth and right, and you bring my 
soul face to face with the august Source from which these 
ideal purposes proceed. This gives meaning to life, to the 
universe, to the spirit; and I assure you, friends, that abso- 
lutely nothing else gives it to me any meaning whatsoever 
that is rational or that can inspire the feeblest of my enthu- 
siasms. 

The business, then, of a church, so far as it has a spiritual 
vocation, is to reveal this —to reveal reality ; to answer that 
impulse within us which is simply deathless, to integrate this 
unity with that unity. You may pass all the sentences of 
what is called common-sense that you please, upon what is 
called the metaphysical impulse, the religious impulse — pass 
sentence of death upon it again, as has been done ten thou- 
sand times; it is the most vain of futilities. The spirit that 
forever arises from its repeated subjugations, the soul upon 
which a death-sentence has been spoken so many times, simply 
demands to be made one with the sovereign Oneness of the 
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world. And so the spiritual activities of a church are not an 
accessory, an embroidery, a superficial, transitory, and worth- 
less thing. 

We then, I think, are scarcely true in speaking of the spir- 
itual power of any church as we might speak of the beauty of 
its stained-glass windows or of the cut of the minister’s coat. 
It is not that. Unless it is a necessity of speaking, a necessity 
of willing, a necessity of worshiping, let us have done with it 
as disease, as sickness, as moonshine. But merely to seduce 
the cesthetic sense, merely to have parading choirs, merely to 
have something to charm the eye or the ear, and say, “ We 
must throw this in because people like that sort of thing ”— I 
cannot tell you with what indignation I look upon such a con- 
ception of a spiritual interpretation of a church’s work. Un- 
less it is needed, vital, necessary, rational, throw it away, and 
do not beguile us with folly, do not blind us with dust. 

Secondly: There is another, a particular reason —in addi- 
tion to that which perhaps we may call a universal one — why 
it is of the greatest necessity, I think, that the church of the 
present day should give its care to the fostering of this life of 
the spirit. This is what I should like to leave with you as the 
contribution of thought, if you permit the phrase, which I 
would make this morning. 

There rests before the liberal church this necesgity, this 
destiny — to prove to the world vitally enough, long enough, 
consistently enough, that the Supreme Reality is enough for 
the highest worship, the deepest morality, the holiest devotion, 
and the divinest enthusiasm. The world’s religions thus far 
have always been afraid of the Supreme Reality, as man has 
always been afraid of great truths. Man always distorts them, 
breaks them into fragments. That is what is behind poly- 
theism. What is the meaning of polytheism? It is not the 
deliberate manufacturing of pluralities out of hand. The philo- 
sophical reason why men have been polytheists is because of 
their inability to grasp the totality of unity. It is too big. 
They have got to have a god for sky, a god for earth, and a 
god for water, and so on, because of the inability to embrace 
an idea that is comprehensive, glorious, and splendid. Like- 
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wise has it been thus far the fate of religion, religious thinking 
and religious devotion too, to be unable to take in the unity of 
the Supreme Reality and to live alone in its presence. There- 
fore your demi-gods and _ half-gods and our emotional appeals 
and imaginative challenges. I think the course of the evolu- 
tion of things is clear. The term religious evolution means 
that the Supreme Reality living in the universe is alone 
adequate for the highest needs and the deepest experiences of 
the spirit of man ;—God alone. There is what I should say 
is the religion of a very distant future. 

But now I am reminded, and cannot refrain from express- 
ing, that great causes are generally compromised if not con- 
demned by their shibboleths. It is a pity that a great move- 
ment should have a motto. There is no idolatry so seductive 
and none so dangerous as the idolatry of a phrase. I confess 
to you that I am sorry under these circumstances that we so 
glibly toss about among ourselves “the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man ’’—and for this reason: The phrase 
has taken the part of the awful and terrific substance. Be- 
cause we have reached an individual vision we have deluded 
ourselves into thinking that we have passed through a spiritual 
experience. Nothing of the kind. Until the hour comes in 
our spiritual growth when the word “God” shall bow the 
head, when it will mean fearful justice, awful purity, searching 
love — when it means this throwing us down into adoration, 
we may use it, but not till then. 

The task of religion—and of a free religion —is not to 
chatter to men that our faith is the Fatherhood of God, but 
to show what this real is which is covered by the name God ; 
to make it awful, to make it dominating, to make a man who 
is committing any injustice, against a woman or a worker ora 
child or a fellow-man, tremble in the presence of that justice 
eternal ; to make a man who has transgressed the finer delica- 
cies of life shrink down with a petition for pardon in the pres- 
ence of life’s end, the only end that gives it meaning, which 
is sovereign, infinitely immaculate. When the ideal of religion 
is taken out of the echo-region of a phrase, and put into our 
inner experiences, the world will see, and we shall see, that 
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the Supreme is so near, so awful, so splendid that we have not 
eyes for the half-gods or the magic rite. 

This lies before us. Shall we do it? Shall we live up to 
the vocation? I do not know. I hope, however, that we 
shall. If not, some greater cause and some deeper spirits will. 
There will always be those for whom spiritual shallowness or 
any other juvenility of judgment will not satisfy the deepest 
desires of life and the clearest call of reason. If we fail, these 
will come, to bring to predestined victory the day when religion 
shall mean this finite and that awful, adorable Infinite. 
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The Festival. 


The banquet was served in Kingsley Hall, in the Ford Hall 
building, at one o'clock. On account of the crowded con- 
dition of the room and the large additional audience that had 
gathered, it was determined to hold the afternoon session in 
Ford Hall, to which the members and guests accordingly re- 
turned at the conclusion of the dinner. 


PRESIDENT WENDTE. — In congratulating you very heartily 
upon the success of the morning meeting, as regards both 
attendance and the quality of the speaking, and also as re- 
gards the general spirit of good-fellowship which reigned ; and 
after the pleasant repast we have taken together, I will simply 
say that we thought it best to transfer the meeting hither 
that we may have more space, air, and light. Our friend Mr. 
Frothingham, who is one of the Directors of the Association, 
and who for years past has been identified with its history, 
has kindly promised to preside, for a portion of the time at 
least, this afternoon. I am sure you will be glad to welcome 
him and to give him the greeting which he deserves for his 
earnest and faithful service to our Association in years past 
and present. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I confess that it was with a certain amount of regret that I 
learned that the Festival was to adjourn to this upper hall; 
for I remember that in the old days the Festival of the Free 
Religious Association had a very peculiar function : it rather 
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took us out of the line of serious discussion, and perhaps 
heated difference, which might have gone on at the morning 
meeting, and we were supposed, at the Festival, to relax and 
deal in lighter themes, and speak of lighter things. The Fes- 
tival, in other words, gave one the opportunity to turn aside 
from the crowded and perhaps dusty and busy thoroughfare 
of life; to turn aside into one of those shady by-paths that 
we see out in the parks, which are limited to “ Pleasure Driving 
Only’’; and so this Festival is set aside for pleasure driving, 
and we are not expected to be too serious. 

It was a friend of mine who told me several years ago how 
he had met an old acquaintance one morning on the street, the 
death of whose uncle he had recently seen announced. My 
friend said to him, “I see your uncle is dead; it is too bad; 
what did-the old man die of ?’’ The friend answered him, 
« Why, — why, — let me see, —I forget just what the trouble 
was ; but it wasn’t anything serious.” And so we are not ex- 
pected here to get into any troubles that are too serious. Yet 
there are certain things that I want to say to you this after- 
noon, and to say them to you because perhaps you will not 
want to hear them. 

I have the honor to be connected, perhaps in a somewhat 
intimate way, with the Free Religious Association. It was, if 
you will excuse the way of expressing it, a namesake as it were 
of mine, some nineteen hundred years ago, who was rather 
fond of boasting of his freedom. On one occasion the captain 
of the Roman guards disputed his claim to any such title, say- 
ing, “I purchased my freedom at a great price”; and the 
” Sopiadies 
and gentlenien, I was born free. I was born a member of the 
Free Religious Association. The first President of this Asso- 
ciation was my respected and much loved uncle, Octavius 
Frothingham, a man who certainly had the courage of his con- 
victions, and who made it a principle to stand up for freedom. 
I began the ministry as the assistant of the first Secretary of 
this Association, one of the gentlest, one of the most spiritual- 
minded men that I have ever known — Mr. William J. Potter. 
I think, therefore, that I can claim to be free-born; and be- 


great apostle remarked, ‘‘ Yes, but I was born free.’ 
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cause of that fact, perhaps, I have come to realize that freedom 
is not all there is in it. 

This is a free ve/igious association. Freedom without re- 
ligion is almost as bad as religion without freedom. When I 
speak of religion, I speak of it in an etymological sense. 
Religio is a thing that binds ; and freedom without any kind 
of restriction in it ceases to be a thing that has any glory or 
any use. I am not inclined to go as far as our friend, Mr. 
Ruskin, who claims there is no such thing as freedom in this 
universe. He says that the stars do not have it, because they 
have to move in their appointed orbits ; the sea does not have 
it, because it is restrained by the shores. The universe itself, 
he says, does not know what freedom is. I do not go as far 
as that, but I do say, being free-born as I am, that freedom is 
not the whole thing, and that when freedom comes to mean free- 
dom to destroy other people's property, as it seems to be coming 
to mean in other countries of the world; when it comes to using 
violence, when it comes to destroying works of art, then I say 
that freedom has ceased to be a thing of supreme value. 

I think one of the noblest expressions in this world is an 
expression in the Prayer Book: “ In whose service is our most 
perfect freedom”; and the apostle, I think, rose no higher 
than when he spoke of the law of liberty. Our ancestors in 
this country are always given credit for having come over here 
to seek freedom; and so they did; and they worshiped lib- 
erty ; — but they also worshiped law; and it was said, I think 
by Macaulay, that the men who could cut off the head of their 
king felt the necessity of prostrating themselves in the dust 
before their Maker. Liberty, yes; but liberty with a certain 
amount of respect for law. 

Now, I suppose all of us have the right to our own convic- 
tions and beliefs, and I want here this afternoon to express 
very briefly what one or two of my convictions are. It will 
not take very long; and, if nothing else, I should like to have 
you go home this afternoon and think of the possible value at 
this present time of certain most desirable qualities of life. 
We live in times of considerable disturbance and of great 
unrest and of great dissatisfaction. I suppose the different 
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ages of the world have had, and always will have, what we 
may call special needs; and I am under the impression that 
our present age needs certain things more than others. 

The first thing, to my mind, that it needs, is moderation. 
The need of our time, I claim, is not for exaggeration, but for 
moderation ; — moderation of statement, moderation of motive, 
moderation of utterance, moderation in the charges that are 
made. Bliss Perry somewhere says —I think in his essays on 
the American Mind — that Americans are born radicals ; and 
I think we all are; but he also says they have a peculiar fac- 
ulty of always wanting to run past the danger-signals. And 
I think that is a characteristic thing. 

Our subject this afternoon is “The Forward Look.” That 
is the wording of it. But one value of the Forward Look is 
to be able to see where you are going; and I think we need 
to consider at the present time where we are bound, whither 
we are tending. Huxley tells us of landing upon one occasion 
in Ireland, when he, as most travelers do when they visit Ire- . 
land, deposited himself behind a cheerful son of Erin in what 
is called a jaunting-car, and told the driver to take him to a 
certain place. The driver, as all good Irishmen do, started off 
at a high rate of speed. But Mr. Huxley realized, before he 
had gone far, that the man had taken the wrong turn. He 
called to the driver and said to him, “ Man, you are going in 
the wrong direction”’; and the driver answered him, “ What 
of it? we are going fast enough, aren’t we?” 

I think a good many people at the present time consider 
more the speed at which they are going than whither they are 
tending. . Certain people —I am not in that class myself — 
do not seem to pay much attention to the signs that are put 
up along the roadways at the present time, requesting them to 
slow down, and limiting the rate of speed. I used to complain 
that progress was too slow; most of us nowadays are inclined 
to regret that progress on the highways is so fast. In 
Woodrow Wilson’s book, ‘“‘The New Freedom,” he begins his 
chapter on Progress, I remember, by telling of the experience 
of the famous Alice in Wonderland. If you have read the 
book you will remember how Alice on one occasion was 
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snatched up by the Red Chess Queen, and both started to run 
at a tremendous rate of speed, until they puffed themselves 
almost out of breath. At the end of the run Alice opened 
her eyes and said, “ Why, we are just where we were before!” 
“ Yes,” said the Red Queen, “you will have to run twice as 
fast to get anywhere in this world.”’ So we-seem to think 
that we must increase the rate of speed, the rate of progress, 
if we are to get much of anywhere. 

I believe that at the present time, with the differences that 
inevitably exist in human society, — differences in judgment, 
differences of belief, changing conditions, — we need, quite as 
much as anything else, the spirit of moderation. We do not 
need the agitator half so much as we need the student. We 
do not need vehemence a quarter as much as we need a knowl- 
edge of the facts. You and I, if we keep house, as most of 
of us do, know that heat is a mighty sight more expensive 
than light ; and the world in the past would have got on better 
had it had more light and less heat. 

One other thing I venture to leave with you as a supreme 
need of the present time. That need is sympathy. No, I 
do not mean by sympathy any old and formal understanding 
of the word; I mean something vastly broader than that. We 
are inclined at the present time to speak of justice as a greater 
and a more desirable thing than sympathy. But you cannot 
have justice in this world unless you first have sympathy. You 
cannot do justice to another man’s position unless you have a 
certain amount of sympathy with the man to start with. And 
as it is with individuals, so it is with social classes. What the 
different social classes need nowadays is not to be more and 
more sharply set against each other, but to be interpreted to 
one another. The need is of sympathy by which the men on 
this side shall be willing to see a certain amount of right ex- 
isting on that side. Whether it be rich or poor, whether it be 
high or low, whether it be capitalist or laborer, whether it be 
employer or employed, I claim that the fundamental need lead- 
ing up to justice is sympathy. We must have the capacity of 
seeing, as it were, with the other person’s eyes, if we are going 
to do justice to that other person. 
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So I would venture to leave with you to-day, at this meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association, the feeling that there 
is a great need nowadays of freedom, but also of the recogni- 
tion of the necessary limitations of freedom. We have a 
phrase, you know, in our American life, a colloquialism, and 
it always seemed to me a pity it could not be introduced more 
widely than it is. When our business men want to accomplish 
anything, they say to each other, “ We have to get together 
on that matter”; and as a rule they do get together and put 
through tremendously effective pieces of work. The thing 
that we need to-day, men and women, social classes of differ- 
ent kinds, is to get together. Those who are in a hurry, and 
those who are willing to be patient; those in the church, 
and those who are outside of the church —all need to learn, 
with moderation and with sympathy, the great art of getting 
together. 


, 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


Mr. FroruincHam. — Mr. Wendte has not given me any 
great amount of instruction as regards the presenting of the 
speakers this afternoon ; but first of all, in the consideration 
of our general topic, I will present, to indicate the Forward 
Look in Vhilosophy, a professor and a gentleman whom we 
have had the great satisfaction of having with us here in 
Boston throughout the winter, and who has been bringing 
light and information into many different centres. It gives 
me great satisfaction to present, as the first speaker of this 
afternoon, Professor Edwin D. Starbuck. 
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THE FORWARD LOOK IN PHILOSOPHY 
PROFESSOR EDWIN D. STARBUCK 


Should one wish to establish the infinity of time, the proof 
might be that philosophy, which has enjoyed a history in the 
world of twenty-five centuries or so, is still in its infancy. 
The ground of argument for its present childhood estate is to 
be found in the fact that it is subject to so many children’s 
diseases. It has now a bad case of the mumps in the form 
of the New Realism. This ailment philosophy caught from 
science. Philosophy enlarges the upper part of the head; the 
mumps, and realism, puft it up below. Such an enlargement 
is becoming to science, but to the finer organization of philos- 
ophy it is only a distortion. 

Philosophy js also afflicted with the chills of materialism 
and the ague of naturalism. An aggravated case of this com- 
plaint beset the philosophical life of a half-century ago when 
the evolutionary conception of the world captured the thought 
of everybody. Then it seemed as if the whole of personal 
lives, including their fondest ideals, were but epi-phenomena 
among a set of processes which are at bottom physical and 
chemical. The rugged constitution of philosophy was able to 
throw off that attack with its organism so renovated and in- 
vigorated by resisting it that it has been essentially immune 
to the recent scourges of ‘medical materialism’”’ and the bio- 
logical pseudo-philosophy of Haeckel and Loeb. Our minds 
are becoming clearer. Let us admit, for it is probably true, 
that men will finally control the conditions in laboratories for 
the manifestation, without procreation, of living forms, and 
will regulate their behavior; but no one, not even Jehovah- 
God himself, can create something out of nothing. Life 
will still remain the fundamental fact of thought and of ex- 
perience. 

Still another infant disease that philosophy occasionally en- 
joys is the fever of radical mysticism and transcendentalism. 
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I do not refer now to Christian Science and Spiritualism. 
These choose to place themselves outside the pale of philos- 
ophy and associate with science. I mean, rather, the kind of 
psychologizing that would take refuge in a transmarginal self, 
separate from the normal self of personal experience, and also 
the philosophizing which finds satisfaction in the postulation 
of a spiritual order that is dissevered from the ordinary, com- 
mon, human values, 

There are other complaints, all of them of a more or less 
harmless and temporary sort, but I shall not take time to cata- 
logue them. I should rather spend the precious minutes which 
remain in characterizing the child itself that has suffered the 
ills. What is its present temper? What are its tastes and pro- 
clivities ? What are its growth tendencies ? 

I shall mention four traits that have recently come out into 
prominence and fairly well describe the present life of philos- 
ophy. The first has reference to its method of procedure, 
which is that of /wpzricism. Philosophy has just passed 
through — or let us hope is just emerging from —a talkative 
stage in its growth. Whatever inkling of an idea it has gotten 
has been the occasion of a deal of discoursing and writing. 
It has been too fond of sitting on the fences that separate the 
various fields of human thought, and dilating upon the de- 
limitation of areas and the proper placing of boundaries. It 
has said much upon what ought to be done and, indeed, upon 
what it is going to do in cultivating the fields. But work, 
honest hard work, in cultivating the fields of thought, appre- 
ciation, and action, and in reaping the harvests of insight and 
enjoyment, —this has been little to its liking. Now it is 
learning the joy, not simply of thinking out, but of working 
out, its salvation. Its methods are essentially the same as 
those of science. Signs of this change are to be found in the 
recent branches of philosophy which depend for their procedure 
upon accurate observation and refined experimentation, — 
genetic psychology, child psychology, genetic logic, experi- 
mental zsthetics, developmental ethics, and experimental psy- 
chology. These have done as much, perhaps, in three decades 
in clarifying and enriching philosophy as did the three cent- 
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uries preceding which depended largely upon the descriptive 
definition and organization of concepts, done against a back- 
ground of good historical perspective and of logical consist- 
ency. It is significant that most of the men who are taking 
the positions in philosophy in the universities and colleges at 
the present time are men who have had considerable training 
in empirical science. So radical has been the influence of 
empiricism upon philosophical procedure that this method has, 
in recent years, been carried into the profoundest and most 
far-reaching aspect of philosophy, the study of the religious 
consciousness. 

Philosophy has been crystallizing this new insight as to 
right method into doctrines and dogmas — those of pragma- 
tism and radical empiricism. It is proving a hard thing to 
see, as the leaders of these movements have themselves 
pointed out, that pragmatism and radical empiricism have 
nothing to contribute except most indirectly in the way of a 
constructive philosophy. It is hardly too much to hope, how- 
ever, that the methods of philosophy have been revolutionized 
once for all. 

A second fundamental characteristic of modern philosophy 
has reference to its world-view, which is that of Awvolutionism. 
This tendency is now a century old, but has burst in its ful- 
ness upon modern life during the last half-century. The world 
itself, with all it contains of life, including its concepts and 

-ideals, — indeed, even the entire universe, — is in a process of 
flux and growth and development. What a disturbing con- 
ception this has proven! Essentially all the old landmarks 
have been swept away and swallowed up in the flow of a 
plastic universe, and have had to find their existence, if at all, 
as functioning aspects of the changing order itself. Time, 
space, causality, matter, duty, God, the axioms, all these im- 
pregnable strongholds of our thinking are dissolving as exter- 
nal finalities and re-establishing themselves as the postulates, 
many of them zecessary postulates, of our thought life, which 
is itself organically bound up in the developing order. This 
conception has almost captured the field of philosophy. The 
supreme difficulty has been to see that the notion of change is 
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itself a fundamental concept, not some ¢hzmg that changes. 
From Heraclitus and Aristotle to Bergson and James has been 
a long and difficult road, but at last it is being conceded that 
whatever reality there is, is itself in an endless process of per- 
fecting itself. 

This conception has hardly as yet taken possession of re- 
ligious thought. People are inclined still to worship the old 
Jehovah-God or some “ absentee” deity who exists apart from 
the changing order. It may be a long time before mankind 
generally accepts the profounder religion of the worship of a 
set of values that belong to life, whose ideals operate as an 
inner necessity working as a transforming and saving energy. 
Such a religion, revealed of old in many countries through the 
sentiments, and enjoyed now by more advanced minds as both 
normatively and descriptively true, makes no distinction be- 
tween divine and human things. Common life is redeemed 
and sanctified here and now because permeated by the spirit 
of eternal beauty and worth and truth, of which we all are the 
incarnation. 

A third feature of modern philosophy has reference to the 
nature of knowledge. It has passed through the stage of ex- 
treme headishness during which it would trust to nothing for 
its guidance but its rare intellect. It is now learning to be 
more heartful and to trust its feelings a/ong wth its intellect. 
There are, among others, two facts that have led modern phi- 
losophy irresistibly in this direction. The first is the insuffi- 
ciency of rational psychology to account for the deeper life 
of music, art, poetry, morality, and religion. These have a 
“wisdom ”’ that is life-giving and entirely satisfying but which 
cannot be described in terms of sets of ideas. The intellect 
is entirely helpless to penetrate their depth. Still the heart 
clings to them in confidence. The failure of the intellect to 
explain, much less to describe, this sort of truth has unsettled 
the foundations of rational psychology and set the mind upon 
further quest. 

The needed light is coming from a tempered /ztuztzonalism. 
The developmental view of life had already turned our thought 
in this direction. If the life of plants and of lower and higher 
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animals belongs to a single order, if Nature makes no leaps 
but each “new” thing is but the variation upon and refine- 
ment of some old fact or function, then there is no difference 
in kind between the “native reactions” of simpler organisms 
and the conscious behavior of men, between the instinctive 
adjustments of animals and the logical judgments of a sci- 
entist. Genetic logic is approximating a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the relationship between these apparent extremes. It 
is not uncommon for the students of the mental life to speak of 
the “intellectual instinct.’ Genetic psychology is making 
many inroads into discovering the kinship between the in- 
stinctive wisdom of the lower kinds and the refined intuitions 
of cultivated minds. We are discovering rapidly enough why 
mankind has a right to trust the wisdom of the heart, since it 
apprehends in this manner the deeper things of art, morality, 
and religion, even when the intellect cannot describe the reason 
for its sense of fulfillment. It may be, indeed, that philosophy 
owes as much to poetry and religion as it does to logic, in spite 
of the fact that its passion for clearness of outline has tempted 
it to suppose itself allied chiefly with science. 

Time will permit the mention of only one other fundamental 
philosophical tendency, that which has reference to its con- 
ception of the nature of reality. The present drift is but 
to deepen the old conviction that some form of /dealism is 
the true view of life. The culmination of Greek thought 
was in the idealism of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. The 
development of the past four centuries through Descartes and 
Berkeley, Hume and Kant, has been so decidedly in the direc- 
tion of idealism that at the present time it is difficult to find a 
student who has been schooled in 0¢/ science and philosophy 
who is an exponent of materialism. The whole influence of 
empirical psychology since Locke has been progressively to 
weaken one’s faith in things as objects. The fundamental fact 
that remains always unshakable is that of expertence. 

In this connection I shall have time to mention but one 
fact —a most novel one — namely, that the physical sciences 
have themselves proven recently our surest deliverers from the 
finality of a world of matter in which consciousness is but a 
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passing phenomena. The one stubborn datum that has 
staggered idealism always is the presence of the objects 
of the physical world, and latterly the existence of an un- 
created stellar universe with its nebula, and its probable 
worlds with their growth stages. But it is rarely now 
that we find a physicist or chemist who believes longer 
in the so-called ‘‘common-sense”’ interpretation of matter. 
That has become to him, as a scientist, the height of fool- 
ishness. He is leaning now to the electron or ion theory of 
its organization, — no longer the atomic and molecular con- 
ception, but infinitely smaller atoms than those to which we 
used to pin our faith, so much smaller that the old-fashioned 
molecule is a little universe in itself. The problem now hinges 
here: are these infinitely minute atoms dearers of energy, or 
are they in and for themselves but positive and negative points 
of stress and strain in space? Many scientists take the latter 
alternative, and are inclined to make matter but a form of 
energy. ‘Why may we not affirm now,” said a physicist 
friend of mine, “that the energy that shows itself as matter 
is at bottom one with that which manifests itself as life?” 
Since, now, the common-sense of science is the foolishness of 
the energism of Ostwald and other scientists, the door is 
thrown wide open to reaffirm with new meaning the old truth 
of Aristotle that this same energy is one with spirit. 

So our present outlook would seem to be along these four 
lines: empiricism,— that we are to work out our salvation 
and not sit about and talk in abstract terms about the beauty 
of reality ; evolutionism, — that life itself in all its manifesta- 
tions is a part of the vast order of development, so that what- 
ever life there is in the universe is akin; intuitionalism, — 
that the deeps of consciousness, the deep things of the heart, 
are to be trusted as well as those that appeal to the intellect ; 
idealism, — that we ourselves are a part of the abiding order 
of things which at bottom is spiritual. 
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Mr. FRoTHInGHAM. — When I first met the next speaker, 
he was a student in Cambridge; he is now a professor in 
Dartmouth College. I think you have had the pleasure of 
hearing him more than: once in the past at these Festivals. 
It gives me great satisfaction to present Professor George 
Clarke Cox, of Dartmouth College. 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN ETHICS 
PROFESSOR GEORGE CLARKE COX 


Ladtes and Gentlemen: 


Your Chairman professes to be free-born. I belong to the 
other crowd. I had to obtain my liberty with a great price. 
And I was irresistibly reminded, as he was making that claim 
here in Boston, of the Irish-American from Boston who at 
forty years of age made his first visit to Ireland. He was 
overjoyed with what he found, and wrote back to his friends, 
saying, “To think that I was forty years old before I set foot 
in my native land!” I may not have been free-born, but I 
knew where to come. 

The speaker before me has referred to progress in philos- 
ophy ; and I notice that ethics is spoken of as if it were some- 
thing separate. I do not know whether the Programme to-day 
is to blame for that; but ethics is not separate from philos- 
ophy, and cannot possibly be separated from it. Whatever 
be your ethics at this present moment, it depends upon your 
philosophy. Most of you have, I presume, what is known as 
Christian ethics; and that depends entirely upon your con- 
ception of the universe as either created or sustained by a 
divine being whose will is final. If you want to be good, you 
will observe that will. If you want to be bad, you will observe 
the contrary. Now, that is a philosophy, of a kind, but it is 
not very advanced in form. If you are an idealist, and main- 
tain that mind is fundamental in the universe, you will have 
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certain conceptions of ethics; if you are a materialist, you 
will have certain other conceptions of ethics. 

I am not quite sure, but I think I must disagree with my 
friend, Professor Starbuck, and say that it does not seem to 
me of the slightest importance whether the universe is funda- 
mentally mind, or fundamentally matter, or fundamentally +. 
The universe is exactly what it is, and colors would be the 
same, whether we are idealist or materialist. Sugar would be 
sweet under either condition; love would be love; honor 
would be honor, and truth would be truth. But it is the 
business of ethics to seek out these things, to try to say what 
good conduct is, what right conduct is, and its problem may 
easily be divided into two. 

One is to discover, if possible, the ground of moral obliga- 
tion. What is the real ground of moral obligation? Here 
we have abundant opportunity for difference of schools. We 
have your Hedonist, the man who believes in pleasure; and 
the Stoic, with his appeal to virtue; and Plato, with his ideal 
of a great State, a social ideal. We have Aristotle, with that 
golden mean that Mr. Frothingham would like; and we have 
the modern school, those especially who are intuitionists, 
who believe that we can get at what is right through the con- 
science — the common Christian belief. This is the belief of 
most people. The other school sums the whole thing up in 
Kant’s great rule that you must only do that which you would 
be willing to have become the universal rule for all mankind. 
Or you may take that which has been so much scorned, utili- 
tarianism, and say that a thing is good if it has been proved 
useful. You can carry it out to that somewhat illogical but 
very interesting development of John Stuart Mill’s, where he 
makes a distinction between the utility of being a Socrates or 
a pig, and says it is much better to be a Socrates unhappy 
than a pig happy. You may do any of those things you please, 
or you may talk about the self-development school. I take it 
I am not here to-day to give you a lecture on those subjects. 

The second division of ethics considers how, having found 
out what your standard of ethical behavior is, you are going 
to get anybody to follow it. This Free Religious Association 
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is not particularly interested in the scientific study of ethics. 
It does not care to know whether the intuitional standard or 
the utilitarian standard is the more correct according to the 
facts. A very small number of people in the world ever study 
ethics ; a very small number go to colleges at all, and a very 
small number of those that go to college study ethics. And 
as for the influences upon the great currents of world-life of 
studying ethics — well, I think they are small indeed. We 
may simply disregard them. 

I think one of the difficulties is that everybody assumes be- 
forehand that we know what right conduct is. To-day we all 
are perfectly certain we know. To be sure, we do not always 
do it, but we know what it is!) Now, that I challenge, in the 
first place. We do not know. The first aim of an ethical 
teacher in this day, with the influence of science so strong, is 
to find out if possible, in an unprejudiced fashion, what ethical 
standards are. He must investigate without fear and without 
arricre pensée exactly how men do behave and what are the 
consequences of.their behavior ; and he must not be surprised 
if what he finds does not altogether square with conventional 
teaching. But he need not worry; the world is not going to 
come tumbling about his ears if he does this. You will have 
to ship a man a good deal “further East than Suez” to get 
rid of the Ten Commandments. There is no danger at all, 
not the slightest danger, that either ladies or gentlemen can 
ever get away from the Ten Commandments. But they ought 
to get away from the Ten Commandments in their literal in. 
terpretation by any particular sect or school. There are 
doubtless certain human traditions which demand conduct of 
a certain type, and it does not make any difference if you go 
to Central Africa or Asia or New York or Boston or London, 
you find those rules holy. So Iam not troubled about that 
at all; the fundamentals will take care of themselves. But I 
should like to see ethics taken out of that somewhat petty, 
trivial round that it has followed in the schools for many 
years, and see it concern itself with big things. We ought to 
cease from the triviality of teaching students when it is mor- 
ally justifiable to tell a lie, and begin to show them how men 
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necessarily live in society, and what is the meaning of these 
great revolts which lead to disorder. 

I do not like disorder; and it seems to me the business of 
ethics to study such things as the Lawrence strike and the 
Suffragette outbreaks, and things of that kind, and say what 
is at the bottom of such revolts. People are not being dis- 
orderly just for fun. When we find a geyser out in the Yellow- 
stone Park it is not well to put a postage-stamp over it. The 
things we have got to find out are how men and women are 
behaving in this world; whether the way they are behaving 
is a universal way of behaving, given the conditions; and 
what we can do under the conditions. 

(My time is getting very short. The first speaker went 
over his time ten minutes, the second one five; I suppose I 
must go over mine only two and a half. I will take that 
much, anyhow.) 

There is a tremendous outbreak to-day of what people call 
sensualism. I do not think there is the slightest doubt of 
the fact. We find it most marked in the somewhat striking 
dances in vogue. But that is only one of the many ways. 
There is rank independence and individualism gone mad ; 
sensualism rampant, unashamed; and people are content with 
declaiming against it. You might just as well try to treat 
that as you do the geyser. What is the veason for it? It 
seems to me that I have discovered a reason — if I am ue 
I shall be glad to be set right. 

I think the reason is this: The world for a great many 
centuries has been in swaddling clothes to the idea of an 
external authority ; and it is discovering in a blind sort of 
way —not-formulating the thing, but nevertheless discov- 
ering —that it zever believed in an external authority, and 
that now it is not going to act even as if it believed it. In 
other words, the world is not ascetic, and the world is not 
pessimistic. 

The world is not ascetic. It does not believe that the flesh 
is a bad thing. It does not believe that riches are bad. It 
believes in pleasure, in self-expansion, it believes in wealth 
and it believes in power. It is no longer going to write on its 
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banner, “ Renounce”; it is going to write on its banner, in 
plainer words, “ Take, enjoy.” I am not saying now whether 
it is right, I am not proclaiming it as my gospel; I am telling 
you what I believe to be the facts. 

Another thing. The Christian church has always been 
professedly pessimistic about this world, and it could be so 
with impunity because everything was going to be set right in 
another world. Now, rightly or wrongly, mankind has ceased 
to believe as a mass that there is any other world than this 
one. As a mass —now, please do not misunderstand me or 
misrepresent me; I say the great mass of mankind has ceased 
to believe that, and it says, My standards are to be deter- 
mined by the needs of here and now. I look upon this out- 
break of so-called materialism and sensuality as a necessary 
outbreak, like the French Revolution; and things are going 
to be decidedly worse before they get any better. When they 
get better it will be because men recognize, even as they study 
molecules and atoms and their behavior, that men in society 
are bound, if -they would live, to behave in a manner which 
respects the rights, the privileges, the opportunity for self- 
expression of every other in the total universe. From that 
you may get an ultimate ethics. 


PRESIDENT WENDTE. 
you will have been glad at a division of our subject which 
afforded us an opportunity of hearing Professor Cox as well 
as Professor Starbuck. 

We have gotten through with philosophers for the moment, 
and now I am going to call upon a gentleman whom you all 
are desirous to hear, — Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, of 
Cambridge. 


I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, 
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THE FORWARD LOOK IN LITERATURE 
REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS i 


I do not think I ever saw people whom I envied more than 
I envy you— for the unusual amount of intelligence and 
quick wittedness which you must have, in order to follow this 
Programme ; because it seems, if you take it all in, you must 
have a liberal education. You have already been instructed 
in philosophy and in ethics, and now for the space of ten 
minutes I shall instruct you in literature, and then you will 
go on to the elevation of woman and all the other courses in 
this curriculum. 

But I confess that while I envy you, I really did not know 
what single idea in regard to literature I could get into my 
allotted ten minutes, till Professor Cox gave me the formula, 
It is a formula which, I imagine, covers everything. He said 
that society is going to get worse before it gets better; and I 
think that is the case with literature; and on the whole, if 
you can keep that one idea in your mind, — that literature is 
going to get worse and afterwards get better, and that it will 
probably do what it always has done in the past, get worse 
and get better at the same time, — that is about all that can 
be said on the subject. That is the important thing. 

You remember Mr. Fields’ story in which he says he went 
to a solemn meeting after his lecture, and saw the people of 
the village sitting solemnly around the walls. There was 
silence, until somebody came to him and said, “ Mr. Fields, 
how’s literature?”” I myself should say, in answer to that 
question, It is just about as usual. There are a great many 
people writing a great many books, and there are a great 
many people who pretend to have read all these books, and 
royalties of the authors are not, I suppose, very much greater 
than they were before. In the meantime, people who are 
really sensible, persons like yourself and like myself, do not 
pretend’to care very much what is written at the present time, 
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because they know it does not matter very much since we 
have so much good writing in cold storage. If one can get 
all he wants of seventeenth century literature, or of the third 
century before Christ, if his favorite authors happened to live 
then, he is perfectly happy no matter what happens to lit- 
erature at the present time. : 

I for one think that about the worst way, the most futile 
way, of spending one’s time is to take contemporary fashions 
in literature too seriously. They are of just about as much 
importance as contemporary fashion in dress, and some of us 
know that that is not of very great importance, although some 
people would like to legislate against it. It is the fashion at 
the present time to speak rather scornfully about our immed- 
iate predecessors, and to get a picture of the Victorian or the 
early-Victorian age, a sort of an exaggeration of the dumpy 
figure of the good Queen, and then imagine that was the kind 
of literature the last generation was reading. As a matter of 
fact, when you go to Carlyle and Thackeray and Ruskin, to 
the great writers*who were then molding the opinion of that 
time, you find that it was not conventional. And so I believe 
that there is writing to-day which will live, which those gen- 
erations that come after us will not willingly let die; and these 
will give the tone to men’s thoughts as they speak of the lit- 
erature of the twentieth century. 

What do we mean by literature? Shelley’s definition of 
poetry is sufficient: ‘the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the best and happiest times.” Now, of course, 
that means that in any generation the contributions to the 
great storehouse of human joy and wisdom and sentiment will 
be small; but each generation is likely to give something to 
that great storehouse of human joy. The literature that does 
not give joy and inspiration and insight, that has not at the 
heart of it courage and faith,—that is something which is 
simply “produced” in each generation and passes away and 
is forgotten. 

To make men see life in a more large, serene, beautiful 
way, to interpret them to themselves, to interpret the pro- 
gressive movement of any age, and to make this world of ours 
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seem more beautiful and more worth living in—that is to 
produce literature that has permanent value. Literature 
may have its tragedies; it may teach us also the stern side 
of life, may make us see the abysses of woe through which 
humanity must pass. But even in tragedy great literature 
teaches serenity and peace. We come to feel, when it is all 
over, that sense which Milton brings out when the father of 
Samson stands over the ruin and over the dead body of his 
SOL 
«‘ Nothing is here for tears, . . . 
. nothing but well and fair,”— 


that which comforts, that which uplifts, that which sustains. 

Well, I do not know how much of that kind of literature 
is being written at the present time or will be in the immediate 
future, but, speaking as one of the ultimate consumers of lit- 
erature — and that is what we all are, we readers, the ultimate 
consumers of literature — we shall expect, and I think rightly 
expect, that in the future as in the past, seed-time and harvest 
shall not fail. ; 


PRESIDENT WENDTE. — Anybody that lives in our day and 
sees the trend of things and the researches that are going on, 
the investigations in all departments of human society, will 
find evil enough — injustice and wrong, and misery to be re- 
lieved —to make him believe that there are devils enough in 
this world without seeking them in theologies of olden times. 
And there is selfishness enough among religious people to-day, 
as in olden times. Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer — whom we have 
just made a member of the Board of Directors of this Asso- 
ciation, as we have Rev. William Sullivan and Mr. Alonzo 
Rothschild —told me that she was reading “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ to her little girl, and the child listened; but when she 
came to the cities which God destroyed in His wrath because 
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of their ungodliness, sending down fire and brimstone upon 
them, and read how Christian fled and forsook the doomed 
city, escaping with his life, the child cried out, “Oh, the 
horrid, selfish thing! why didn’t he stay and help those poor 
people? I don’t want to hear any more from that dreadful 
book.” 

I am glad to-day to present to you a younger member of 
our Association, who will give you his vision of the great 
question concerning the Social Movement of our time, — 
Rev. Mr. Freeman, of Braintree. 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 
REV. DANIEL ROY FREEMAN 


A stream of. water may be regarded from varied viewpoints. 
The chemist, for instance, is interested in its habits and com- 
position chiefly as a relatively stable compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen. The geologist and the geographer regard it as the 
conveyer of high places to low places, the bringer-down of 
moisture and of sediment. The manufacturer, the practical 
man, looking at the same stream, regards it as the residence 
of forces which can be transformed so that they will whirl his 
spindles for him. The poet, on the other hand, regarding the 
same stream still, looks upon it as the food, or the contrary, 
of certain moods of his, so that Burns can sing, — 


«Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ?” 


The artist, the painter, viewing the same stream still, from his 
standpoint regards it as the embodiment of beauty, as making 
an appeal to the esthetic part of his nature. Again, a man 
may be dying of thirst, and to him that stream of water may 
be a something to save his life and bring him back to connect 
him with all the various enterprises in which he is engaged. 
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Human beings, humanity, men,— you and I, — may also 
be regarded from varied points of view. The physiological 
chemist, for instance, regards us chiefly as the theatre for the 
display of certain metabolic processes. He is interested in us 
principally as a creature who can digest and assimilate food. 
The physician regards us as a group of organs which may be 
working in harmony one with another or which may be in pain- 
ful disagreement. We may be well or sick, and for this reason 
we appeal to the physician. The biologist looks at our history 
and has pieced it together and tells whence we came and what 
our animal relationships are. 

Again, the political economist sees mankind as the builder 
and destroyer of nations. Then the sociologist comes, and 
his interest chiefly is in the industrial relationships of man to 
man. He sees how the distribution of commodities may be 
just or unjust, and in these things his chief interest lies. The 
educator, on the other hand, has a realization of the mental 
possibilities of humanity, and he regards you and me chiefly 
as minds which can grasp, which may be comprehensive in 
their view, which can grow in their thinking qualities and 
powers. 

The one who loves looks upon mankind as being a creature 
able to experience the wonder and the miracle of love, and to 
him “our life, with all it means of woe and joy and hope and 
fear, is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” Wagner 
at one time looked upon humanity, and the thing which inter- 
ested him chiefly was the capability which certain ones possess, 
and which he wished all to possess, of musical appreciation, 
and he desired that through this way their lives might grow. 
The seer Emerson, looking at this audience, would have re- 
garded us as animated interrogation-points, and he would make 
his “ Sphinx” say to us, — 


“ Thou art the unanswered question ; 
Couldst see thy proper eye, 
Alway it asketh, asketh ; 
And each answer is a lie. 
So take thy quest through Nature, 
It through thousand Natures ply : 
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Ask on, thou clothed eternity ; 
Time is the false reply.” 


Again, Jesus, looking on men, realizing that there had come 
to pass the wonder of personality, and seeing in that the 
crucial and wondrous element in this world, said to men, “ You 
as human beings have it in you to be light to the world. 
Ye are the light of the world.” And again, his vision lifted 
higher yet than that in his own case, and he said, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” He regarded human beings 
as able to rise to the dignity of a conscious union with the 
Author of their being. 

Now, the viewpoint of social movements in the immediate 
past has been the viewpoint chiefly of the sociologists. That 
is to say, the energies of social movements have been con- 
centrated chiefly upon securing for wage-earners their just 
share of the products of industry, and more leisure. This is 
the look back. The question is now coming to us, What 
then? We are-having a larger amount of leisure. This is 
being had by men, and in increasing measure it will be had by 
them. What then? The present Forward Look in the social 
movements, as I see it, is toward the gva/ of all social endeavor 
and of human life. People are becoming dissatisfied that 
simply a larger power should be put in human hands, and they 
are asking, How may that power of leisure and of increased 
money be used so that men’s souls and lives and minds, in the 
large way, will be developed and come to their own? 

The centre of thought now is the nature of human beings 
as they essentially are in their possibilities. Men are more 
and more being regarded as creatures capable of loving and 
thinking and knowing and appreciating, and it is this vision 
which is leading onward the present social movement. The 
work of the true humanitarian in the South was not finished, 
it was only begun, when the Negroes were freed. So the task 
of social reformers will not be accomplished until men’s 
leisure from bodily labor has been transformed into knowl- 
edge of history, science, literature ; into appreciation of music, 
art, Nature; into social sincerity and grace, into political 
sagacity and integrity, and into spiritual culture. The shell 
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of long hours and low pay is breaking and will further break. 
All this noisy crackling, however, should be only preliminary 
to the real business, which is the development and maturing 
of the chick. 

Now, as Myles Standish discovered that every man would 
best be his own lover, we are learning that every one must 
also be his own worshiper and every one must be his own . 
social worker. We cannot give to others the duties that be- 
long to us as individual persons. The first one with whom 
each of us has to do is himself —to bring to pass in himself 
the best things that he knows. And then in the home, in the 
school, in all the relationships of life, the opportunity is now 
offering for every person in his own sphere to aid in the prog- 
ress of humanity. And it is my belief that as we thus with 
a renewed determination, with a new conception of the mean- 
ing of human life, enter into the tasks that belong to us and 
work out as best we may our own salvation, we shall begin to 
ask the question, How did I come to pass ?— this I, with my 
love, with my appreciation, with my power of thought and 
all that life means to me at my best — how came I to pass ? 
And our thoughts will be uplifted, and as we thus work out 
our own salvation the conviction will be growing in humanity 
that it is God that worketh in us to will and to do of His own 
good pleasure. 


PRESIDENT WENDTE. — It was my good fortune to spend a 
portion of last year in Oriental countries, and there I discov- 
ered that the great fundamental, vital issue in their domestic, 
social, political, and even religious life was the elevation of 
their womanhood. They can hope for no future until that 
shall in some measure be accomplished. I went to London 
and witnessed there the imposing, wonderful woman suffrage 
parade that preceded the coronation procession of King George, 
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and I thought it the most impressive and significant event in 
the cotemporary life of England. I came back to America, 
and here again is the movement not only for woman’s political 
uplift, but also great questions pressing upon our heart and 
conscience tor solution, like that of the white slave traffic, the 
elevation of motherhood, child-labor, and all those issues which 
lie so close to the welfare of our community and nation. 
Therefore we are very glad to include in our discussion to-day 
woman's elevation and uplift, and to ask a distinguished lady 
to speak to us upon that topic. Iam glad to present to you 
Professor Emily G. Balch, of Wellesley College. 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN WOMAN’S UPLIFT 
PROFESSOR EMILY G: BALGH 


I never wanted to discuss woman’s uplift in ten minutes, 
and I do not suppose you ever wanted to hear anybody do it 
or try to do it. But there are some things in this field which 
I will say to-day, and I do not doubt that you will agree with 
me on some points at least, and perhaps think far ahead of me 

on others. 

_ There is a story which was going the rounds some years 
ago about a dog that an expressman had on his wagon. Some 
one asked, “ Where are you taking that. dog?” and he said, 
«T don’t know and he don’t know; he’s ate his tag off.” We 
sometimes feel in this way about women to-day; their tag 
seems to have disappeared and we don’t quite know where 
they are going. The fact is that we see here a fairly rapid 
transition in process. I take it that this is the reason why 
there is a woman’s problem in a sense in which there is not a 
man’s problem. 

The explanation of this rapid transition appears to me to 
be that the democratic movement, which is the characteristic 
movement of our age and which has been progressively reach- 
ing out into new fields of human life, has now touched women. 
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The woman’s movement, which is making over, faster or less 
fast, all the relations of women, — their relations to the State 
and to the family, to men and to one another, to work, to ed- 
ucation, and to life in its entirety, — is simply the working out 
of the democratic change in this field. 

Now, democracy implies recognition of the value of a per- 
son as a person. It is not unrelated to Kant’s principle that 
we must regard one another always as ends, never solely as 
means to an end of our own. This year the legislators of 
Massachusetts, after passing a law requiring an immediate 
physical examination of all arrested persons, have been busy 
explaining that they had not contemplated having drunken 
women examined by station-house officers ; that, in fact, when 
they passed the law 7z¢ did not occur to them that the word 
persons includes women. It is the upheaval caused by learn- 
ing to recognize women as persons that makes the woman’s 
movement. 

I want to speak briefly, under three heads, of some of the 
questions that thus present themselves. 

And first I will refer to women treated as a commodity. 
It is obvious that so far as women are really considered as 
persons in a full and complete sense, this automatically puts 
a stop to considering them as suitable objects of purchase. 
There is a great deal that women themselves can do in the 
way of lessening the szp/y of women who acquiesce in being 
so considered, but it is the demand which is the aggressive 
and creative factor in the situation, and the demand is a prob- 
lem with regard to which law can do little and women can 
do comparatively little. It is a problem for men and not for 
women. Men must hasten the time when it, will be as impos- 
sible for any decent man to want to dzy a woman as it would 
be for him to want to kick a woman. To buy her is a far 
worse thing to do. We must reach the stage when not only 
to the exceptionally high-minded man, — the man of unusually 
delicate perceptions, — but to an average self-respecting man, 
it would be absolutely impossible to enter into such relations 
with a woman. This must be the matter-of-course attitude of 
the man on the street before we are truly civilized. 
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Secondly, I am going to speak, not of the woman who is 
herself a commodity, but of the woman whose labor is a 
commodity, of woman asa tool. Here, too, —and now I am 
speaking not only of women, but of men likewise, — we have 
been on more or less false lines. We have been regarding 
people as made for work, instead of regarding work as made 
for people. We shall not have the conditions of which we 
dream until we have reversed this. If a visitor came down to 
us from Mars, a complete stranger to our civilization, and 
studied what we are doing here, would he find us in anything 
more shortsighted and stupid than in what we are doing with 
our girls and young women? While they are still young and 
plastic, during the years when they are most susceptible, the 
five years or so following their schooling, we use them in our 
industries, in the most uneconomical and wasteful ways, for 
work which is not of great value to the community, which is 
consequently ill-paid, and which is largely rendered under con- 
ditions which are destructive and demoralizing and miseduca- 
tional. I ask you to think of this when you are zof hear- 
ing ten-minute speeches on great subjects. Ask yourselves 
whether we are doing the reasonable thing with our girls be- 
tween the years of fifteen and twenty, and whether we are 
going to be proud of it when we stop to consider the way in 
which we use this precious period of the early years of woman- 
hood. I come in contact with girls in this formative period 
who have a very different opportunity, and it is dreadful to 
think how few of each generation share anything approaching 
the privileges of these, how few are put under conditions 
which were ever arranged with any thought of their welfare. 
The women in the shops and mills are largely under conditions 
which are most emphatically not for the good of womanhood 
or of the race. 

My third head is, Women in their personal relations — 
women aside from their conditions as workers. 

With regard to these personal relations of women our old 
standards are dissolving; we hardly know where they have 
gone; it is like the snow after the spring thaw sets in. It is 
characteristic of our thinking on moral questions to-day, that 
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fixed extraneous standards, which regard murder as murder, 
and dishonesty as dishonesty, —as the same moral fact under 
all circumstances, —are yielding ; that we are coming to un- 
derstand that moral relations are something more interesting 
and of far deeper inner meaning than anything that can be 
expressed in such cheap formal thoughts. Such thoughts are 
things of the race’s childhood. 

We have a great deal of experimenting to do. Women are 
experimenting in their own lives. And I think things may be 
going to be worse before they are better; or, rather, that they 
are going to be worse and better together. Liberty involves 
cost, but it is worth it if it is the right kind of liberty. Let 
the experimenting go on, then; let women see what they can 
do, and how they can adjust their lives. Let us try to look at 
all these concrete cases as they come up, each by itself, with 
fresh eyes, with an honest and intelligent and sympathetic and 
therefore with an approximately just appraisal, not letting 
down the standard, but not setting up external codes; not 
judging by formal rules, but getting at the inner significance 
and true results as far as we can. 

Take the increase of divorce. Is it due to increasing lib- 
ertinism and a declining moral standard, as we are so often 
told? Some of it is so, doubtless ; but much of it also is due 
to greater sensitiveness, to higher mindedness, to a quicker 
sense of purity, a new care for personal integrity, and is far 
from being disheartening. Divorce cases are of as diverse 
types as any occurrences can be; they mean all kinds of things 
and they must be judged separately on their merits. 

Another point at which the new valuation of a woman as a 
person raises questions is in the relations of parents towards 
their daughters. I believe they must outgrow the idea that 
the girl owes her whole existence to the household life. Bring- 
ing sunshine to a family of people who feel that they have a 
right to be as depressing as they like is one of the hardest 
and most wearing of professions; and there will be fewer 
women needlessly and ruthlessly impressed in it as fathers 
and mothers outgrow their unconscious parasitism on the girl 
whose duty and privilege they hold it to be to make home 
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pleasant. The father of one of my college mates objected 
to her marriage to an eminently suitable husband because he 
(her father) had not brought up his only daughter to marry. 
Few people are so frankly egotistic as this, and most, espe- 
cially, are more ready to recognize the claims of marriage ; 
but when the issue is less obvious they are often almost 
equally self-regarding. 

But all of this is only one side of the story. The old plain 
category of duty seems to me to remain exactly where it was ; 
we are not going to outgrow it, with all our experiments, with 
all our belief in the high value of personal development and of 
living out one’s own life and making the most of one’s own 
talents. The call of duty, which they could not escape if they 
would and would not if they could, comes to people, and if 
they are decent people they will do their duty whether it is a 
confining or a liberating one. 

I do not believe that women 
got their bearings a little 
sonal services to those near to them, for the sake of their 
careers, nor sacrifice their children for political ambitions, nor 
indeed sacrifice any immediate duties, for the wider but less 
exigent calls. The reasons for this lie embedded deep in hu- 
man nature. Iam no more alarmed in the matter than I am 
about that other bugbear, that women will cease to appear to 
men to be lovable if they change at all from what they have 
been and have done in the past. As I read the psychology of 
this matter, the fact is that the girl is loved, and being loved 
comes to stand as the ideal. If she is a bluestocking, or if 
she is a young lady who faints at the sight of a mouse, or 
if she is a young athlete who can tramp with her lover over 
hill and dale — in any case, the kind of woman she is is the 
right kind to him. Men are going to like women, and women 
are going to like men, and they mould one another. No 
change of social fashion will make them distasteful to each 
other. God has put us here to be comrades, and we cannot 
destroy this mutual attraction by external changes. 

In the same way, I do not fear that women are going to 
cast overboard ancient duties because they have been given a 


at any rate, when they have 
are going to withdraw from per- 
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new freedom. On the contrary, I feel quite confident that as 
we realize democracy for women as well as for men, we shall 
build our women into the structure of society in a more living 
sense than ever before, and that we shall find that, instead of 
having lost, we have ultimately gained. 


INTERLUDE 


PRESIDENT WENDTE. — We are privileged to have with us 
one of the last links that bind us to the early history of this 
Association, dear in our memory. Because of his companion- 
ship with Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mr. Alcott, John Brown, 
and Julia Ward Howe, and of his long connection with this 
Association, we give warm welcome to the presence and the 
word of our friend, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord. 


THE FOUNDERS OF FREE RELIGION IN BOSTON 
MR. FRANK B. SANBORN 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have been all my life a good subject for instruction; and 
I have learned a great deal in the present session of the Free 
Religious Association. I have learned many things that do 
not seem to harmonize very well; perhaps I shall be able to 
reconcile them better hereafter. Several of the speakers have 
reminded me of that ancient woman in Connecticut — we 
usually place her in Connecticut — who complained that the 
doctrine of total depravity was too much attacked. She said, 
“ What do they attack Total Depravity for? It is a beautiful 
doctrine if folks would only live up to it.” Our ethical teacher 
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and our literary teacher, and perhaps others, have in different 
terms attacked the same doctrine. “ Things are going to be 
worse before they are going to be better.” 

The doctrine of total depravity, I suppose, originated in that 
other doctrine, of original sin. Iam a native of New Hamp- 
shire. We had in our town an Irish doctor, Dr. Matthew 
Thornton, who signed the Declaration of Independence. He 
refused to believe in the doctrine of original sin, — for this 
reason: ‘Original sin,” he said, “is either divisible or indivis- 
ible. If divisible, my share in it, after being divided among 
so many millions, is so small that I am not going to pay any 
attention to it. If indivisible, then it is going in a solid mass 
to some one person, and the chance that it will ever reach me 
is so small that I am not going to pay any attention to it.” 

What moral may be drawn from this I cannot say, but I 
will leave it for your consideration. 

My present subject is not a Forward Look, but rather a 
Backward Look. The founders of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation were mot the originators of the movement, they de- 
pended, as I did as a young man, upon the leaders in certain 
growing movements for freedom — freedom of the slave ; free- 
dom of women from the restraints which the law then imposed 
upon them ; and religious freedom, the freedom of all persons 
to follow their own religious opinions and to worship as they 
believed proper. The founders of this doctrine of freedom in 
religion I hold to be the Quakers. With their doctrine of the 
Inner Light they laid before the world strongly and strikingly 
the foundations of religious freedom. 

They were followed in this country by the Unitarians and 
Universalists, whose great man was Dr. Channing. Dr. 
Channing was an extremely liberalizing force; he preached 
and wrote, and became a very strong influence in the direction 
of religious freedom. He was followed, at his death in 1842, 
by a young clergyman, Theodore Parker, who had a somewhat 
different method — he was the missionary of agitation. Dr. 
Channing could hardly be called an agitator; his methods 
were gentle, and appealed to the reason and to the affections ; 
but Parker was not averse to a controversy. Between these 
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two appeared a leader who I suppose has done more for the 
religious movements of the American people than any one 
else, namely, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who in the character 
and gentleness of his methods resembled Channing, and in 
the firmness of his convictions resembled Parker ; and he went 
more profoundly into the philosophy of human nature than 
either Dr. Channing, who was his teacher, or Parker, who was 
his contemporary. 

Now, most of the founders of this Association, I conclude, 
were more or less influenced, directly or indirectly, by these 
four sources of religious freedom — some by the Quakers, 
some by Dr. Channing, some by Emerson, some by Parker. 
I happened to be influenced by all four. I am going to read 
to you presently the names of some of the founders. Two of 
them have been mentioned to-day. Mr. Potter was a Quaker, 
and he it was who bred in me the pure doctrine of Quakerism. 
With the exception of his going to the front when the Civil 
War came on, I think he remained true to the principles of 
Quakerism. There was another side to his nature; he was 
not averse, as some Quakers were, to a little fun now and 
then. It is one of my most distinct college recollections that 
I saw Potter — afterwards a clergyman and religious reformer 
acting a comic part in a play. He looked the character, 
and acted it extremely well ; without a smile on his own coun- 
tenance he excited laughter in the whole audience. He went 
abroad to study in Germany — a classmate of.Charles Lowell 
who died in the Civil War. Potter came home in such a state 
of theological uncertainty that Mr. Lowell said to me, “If you 
know of any parish in New England that does not believe in 
a personal God, recommend Potter to that parish.” 

I am now going to read to you the names of a few of the 
persons first interested in this Association, because some of 
them are remembered, while many of them are virtually for- 
gotten —as we all shall be in due time. 

It often happens to me, since the death of Mrs. Howe and 
of Colonel Higginson, to be the oldest person present at 
gatherings of the friends of Freedom in the various directions 
in which Freedom leads its votaries. When this happens the 
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mind is naturally led backward to the days when I was but 
a youth, following in the ranks then led by older men and 
women advocating the various causes of which I have already 
spoken. It was to defend the right of private judgment in 
religious matters, or what we called Freedom in Religion, that 
our present Association was formed, in 1867,.though several 
of those whom we may call its real founders were dead be- 
fore that date. I have spoken briefly of the Quakers, and of 
Channing, Emerson, and Parker. I shall mention some of 
those who joined in our first meetings, but have one by one 
preceded us to that other world which most of us, I suppose, 
have in confident if not in very clear view. 

Parker had died, worn out by excessive labors, in 1860, 
twenty years before his vigorous life should have ended; but 
Emerson was living through the anxieties and crises of the 
Civil War, in which he upheld the only true solution of that 
political conflict — the total uprooting of Negro slavery. The 
fervor of feeling aroused by the struggle brought together in 
a sort of union*religious sects that in my boyhood hated each 
other, as a New Hampshire wit said, ‘‘with a pure heart, fer- 
vently.’ ‘This of itself promoted the formation of our Asso- 
ciation, as it had made feasible the formation of the American 
Social Science Association in 1865, and, a few years later, the 
National Conference of Charities, which now includes almost 
all our States in its broad organization. 

The persons most active in forming the Free Religious 
Association and the Radical Club (originated about the same 
time) were Wentworth Higginson, Octavius Frothingham, 
Charles Norton, John Weiss, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, W. J. 
Potter, Frank Abbot, and, in a more humble capacity, David 
Wasson, Edwin Morton, and myself. Several of these per- 
sons had been intimately associated with Theodore Parker, 
either as members of his congregation, speakers from his pul- 
pit, biographers, or executors of his last Will—a function 
which I performed along with John R. Manley and Frederick 
May. It was therefore natural for such persons to take part 
in what Parker would have regarded as one branch of the vast 
work he had undertaken, and which had overmatched him. 
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It is singular, but worth noticing on this occasion, that of 
the seven or eight persons who were cognizant of the final 
plans of John Brown for uprooting Negro slavery in the 
United States, and who furnished him with the money for 
carrying out those plans, three men were active, each in his 
own way, in the Free Religious Association — Higginson, 
Sanborn, and Morton; and two women, Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. 
Mary Stearns of Medford, though not acquainted with Brown’s 
plans, were his constant and effective friends, and were also 
deeply interested in this Association. Parker, as I have shown 
in one of the fourteen volumes of his collected writings, was 
one of the first to whom Brown imparted these later plans, and 
one of those most firmly and deliberately convinced that they 
would ultimately result in the great end aimed at, but which 
came much earlier than any of us except Parker had expected. 
Parker, more than any other American, and more than any 
European save Victor Hugo, saw and felt the underlying forces 
that made the desperate attempt of Brown in Virginia the be- 
ginning of the end of that fatal institution which was eating 
out the heart of the great Republic of the West. Abraham 
Lincoln also saw the evil, and was so placed under Providence 
that he could and must, with his unsurpassed statesmanship, 
carry out to its established conclusion the purpose of Brown 
and of Parker. Higginson, with equal earnestness but with a 
less practical mind, aided in the initiative, and, like so many 
of Brown’s friends and kindred, exposed his life in the war 
that followed; and in the effort to civilize the slave States 
he was ever faithful to the pledges given by Lincoln to the 
enslaved race, whose service made the victory of Freedom 
possible. 

In these days, when so many citizens, in their beneficent 
wish to obliterate the animosities of half a century ago, are 
also forgetting the cause and the course of those animosities, 
I have thought it well to make these statements. It was the 
cause of Freedom — political, religious, and social — which 
was at stake in the Civil War ; and in that war Liberty, Civil- . 
ization, and Abraham Lincoln were victors. 
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PRESIDENT WENDTE. — You have listened to somewhat of 
the history of the movement for human emancipation, and 
I am now about to present to you one of its fruits. The 
schools North and South have been doing excellent work, and 
I am happy to introduce to you one of their graduates, a lady 
of color, who will speak to you on the uplift and progress of 
her race — Mrs. A. W. Hunton, of Brooklyn, New York. 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN RACE PROGRESS 
MRS. A. W. HUNTON 


I have listened to all the sub-topics coming under this gen- 
eral theme of the “‘ Forward Look,” and as I have listened to 
them I have grown more and more convinced that in one way 
or another they“all are linked to the question I am to discuss 
this afternoon, — “ The Race Problem, or The Race Question, 
and its Future in America.” If there is any problem or any 
question of which Americans are sick, and concerning which 
they are liable to get worse, I am sure this is the question. 
Every day in the week we hear of it; it links itself to philos- 
ophy, certainly to ethics; and I am sure it links itself to lit- 
erature, for nowadays those who go South and look from the 
car windows on the way come back North and write books on 
the race problem, and those who live in the South, and who 
naturally see different phases of the subject, give to the world 
books on the race problem. The other day I attended a meet- 
ing held in conjunction with the church of which Henry Ward 
Beecher was long the pastor. The one lady who preceded me 
was to speak on the ability of colored men and women to re- 
ceive and impart knowledge, and she quoted a doctor who was 
a well known scientist in 1857 from the State of Alabama and 
the city of Mobile. 

It is difficult for the woman of color to sit and listen any- 
where without having something of the experience of a friend 
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of mine who sat in the great Peace Conference held some time 
ago in the city of Washington, and who listened as orator after 
orator deplored the condition of the Jews in Russia. She said 
she was fairly taken off her feet by the splendid oratory, and 
she felt as if she wanted, herself, to go over and protest to 
Russia against its conduct with respect to the Jews, — until 
she suddenly remembered that she was a colored woman, and 
that meetings might quite as well be held in this country in 
the interest of colored men and women as in the interest of 
the Jews in Russia ; also that Russia herself would have just 
as good cause to hold a great meeting and call upon its orators 
to protest against our conditions. It is very difficult for me 
to listen to learned arguments, whether in the field of philos- 
ophy or ethics, or to hear the woman question discussed, with- 
out feeling that it all applies to us, every bit of it. I.am glad 
to feel that that splendid woman, Jane Addams, has realized 
in her wonderful book, ««A New Conscience,” the conditions 
confronting colored women in this country. She has written 
that perhaps, after all, the most pathetic figure in American 
history is the colored woman, who, because of her conditions 
and traditions, suffers more than any other creature. 

It is difficult for me this afternoon to give you anything of 
an idea of what we feel the future ought to be, or, perhaps, 
what it will be, without giving you something of an idea of the 
past. I am not going to give you a long list of facts and fig- 
ures, but recount a little bit, so that you may know something 
has been done. 

Fifty years of freedom! Fifty years ago there were five 
millions of us, and, in spite of the fact that report constantly 
tells us we are dying out, statistics show there are to-day ten 
and a quarter millions of us, 105 per cent. gain. We have also 
gained something for ourselves in a material way. We are 
taxed —at least the Economic Society as long ago as 1909 
said we paid taxes — on three hundred and fifty million dollars’ 
worth of property. You know we copy you sometimes, and 
do not make returns of all that we own to the assessor; there- 
fore it is assumed we are owners of more than five hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property. 
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We have gone forward in religion. We not only own church 
property in the millions, but seven million dollars are raised 
annually, and these churches are supporting more than two 
hundred schools in our Southland. In education we have 
gone steadily forward. And*here we must stop and pay a 
tribute not only to the friends in New England, but especially 
to the friends in Massachusetts, who have stood so loyally 
behind our educational work in the South. We always turn 
towards Massachusetts when we think of what has been 
done for us along the lines of education in our Southern 
schools. 

And, my friends, even this is not all. We have been hard 
workers. Although we are deprived of the right of labor in 
those places where labor is organized and classified, the col- 
ored man and the colored woman have nevertheless steadily 
gone forward. It does seem that we have had enthusiasm ; — 
perhaps “more heat than light,” but we have got on just the 
same. We have had enthusiasm that has been able to with- 
stand every obstacle, every fit of despair, and has carried us 
on until there is hardly any occupation in which colored men 
and women have not taken their places. In almost any place 
you look you can find the scholar and the teacher and the 
artisan, and whatever you may call for. 

A few of us, perhaps, have been more fortunate than others. 
At any rate, we are proud to-day to point to men not only 
because they are colored, but because they are men of the 
world. We are proud that some of them in spite of their 
heritage, in spite of tradition, have been able to cut them- 
selves loose from the conditions that have surrounded them ; 
in spite of obstacles that have been against them, have been 
able steadily to rise until they have achieved places where men 
are proud to speak their names. I need to mention here only 
the names of Booker Washington, of Dubois, of Tanner, of 
Lewis, and, in the field of poetry, the name of Dunbar, though 
I might go on and illustrate from within the recent fifty years 
with other individuals who have taken their place, not as col- 
ored men, but simply as men, because they have merited it. 
When we consider that fifty years is but a small part in the 
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life of a people, what may we not hope for from the coming 
generations ! 

I think the colored man and woman who are striving to-day 
are striving as trustees of the future. The hearts and the 
thoughts of all of us are bound up in the bright question of 
to-morrow. We are not laboring so much that we may see 
the fruition of our labors in our own day, as that those who 
are to come after us shall take their rightful places in this 
American Republic. 

My friends, — you will pardon me in this, I myself being a 
woman !—TI sometimes think that perhaps the noblest figure 
in American history is the colored woman. Overshadowing 
the battlefield of Gettysburg there is a monument of a veiled 
woman. Weare told that on that memorable day when the 
South lost its beauty and its flower, and when so much was 
sacrificed by the North for victory, a young woman was baking 
bread in a cabin close to the battlefield, while her lover was 
fighting on the field. Suddenly a shell burst through the 
cabin, and she was killed. Sometimes I think the colored 
woman may be represented as the figure standing within the 
veil. In the early days of freedom she stood within the cabin 
baking bread, and doing other work that the men of the race 
might go forth and get a material foothold. Now she has 
entered upon another period. Fifteen or eighteen years ago 
in this very city a small number of colored women came 
together, at the request of some of Boston’s best men, and 
decided to organize themselves, that they might stand up and 
proclaim for womanhood. That was the beginning of the new 
era in the colored woman's life; and to-day 15,000 colored 
women are banded together in these United States, fighting 
every inch of the way, that their children may come upon the 
scene of action better fitted to take up the warfare, better fitted 
to enjoy the rights that are theirs by inheritance. 

We have heard to-day that sympathy must go hand in hand 
with justice. I have come here this afternoon representing 
an organization that seems to have come upon the stage for 
such a time as this. It is an organization that is begging for 
sympathy, and yet is backed up by justice. I believe it to be 
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the greatest organization in behalf of the colored man that 
has come into existence since the days of the Antislavery 
movement. I refer to the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Colored People, whose honored president is 
your own citizen, Judge Moorfield Story —an organization 
that has brought with it the Antislavery spirit which dom- 
inated this section before the war and during the war. It has, 
linked up with it, the spirit of such men as your own Garrison 
and others of this city who did so much that we might enjoy 
the privileges we are having to-day. The organization which 
I have named is making a fight not only for justice, but for 
the sympathy of the people — such people as are here to-day 
in this Association. 

Again, we heard this morning that it is not only necessary 
that we should have an intellectual comprehension of the 
brotherhood of man, but that we should be able to grasp in 
its full significance the spiritual side of it. I am here this 
afternoon to: plead with you not only to understand what it 
means to have an appreciation of the brotherhood of man, but 
to realize that you cannot fully enter into full spiritual appre- 
hension of it until you have taken into account the conditions 
of ten millions of colored men and women in these United 
States. 

We are in the South and we are in the North, but the col- 
ored question is confined more to the Southland. It has 
spread in the South, as it will spread all over the United 
States. Indeed, it has become a world problem. We are 
calling upon you to treat it as such, and to include in your 
bright philosophy of education, to include in your philosophy of 
religion, to include in your philosophy of ethics, that part of 
American civilization which, though it is apparently weak, is 
yet sufficiently strong to have its effect on the life of the 
nation. 

You cannot go up unless you take us up with you; you 
must certainly be drawn down unless you are powerful and 
wise enough to draw us upward as you press upward. I 
am very grateful that this Association has recognized this fact, 
and has given a place upon its Programme to a cry that comes 
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to you not from the far South alone, not from the West alone, 
but from all over these United States. 

The other day, in the city of Brotherly Love, I called up 
on the telephone a lady whom I wanted to interest in a certain 
movement. I was very much surprised when she said to 
me, —not knowing that I was colored, —‘I am so tired of 
colored people I should like to see them all deported to Africa ; 
I would be glad to give some money toward getting them all 
over there.” When I quietly and modestly apologized for 
being among that number, she was horror-struck, and invited 
me to call and see her to talk it over. You may be sure I 
went. We are not confined to any section of the country. 
And the problem is “ growing worse.” We are getting sicker 
and sicker of it. But it is a good sign, this fact that it is 
growing worse, and that this agitation is upon us. I believe 
in the “moderation” of which we heard this afternoon, but 
there are times when moderation does not help a cause, and 
I think we are perhaps getting to the time when we are ceasing 
to smile so much over the race problem and are beginning to 
agitate more. 

I believe, friends, that it is the cheerful, pleasant disposition 
of the colored man that has enabled him to endure so much, 
under such constant pressure. I believe another thing: that 
people who can be happy, and who can endure and smile under 
affliction, cannot be killed out. Therefore, we might as well 
face this question here and now, where we are strong. Let 
there be a conversion at this meeting, back to the spirit of our 
Antislavery, friends such as Mr. Frank Sanborn who sits here 
this afternoon, and such as the lamented Phillips and Garrison 
and the others who in their day pleaded our cause so strongly. 
Here in the very centre of liberty and freedom, we beg you 
to think more of the conditions confronting the ten millions 
of colored Americans here in the United States. 
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PRESIDENT WENDTE. —I have now the pleasure of present- 
ing to you Rev. Frederick Lynch, of the New York Peace 
Society, who will address us on the subject of peace and good 
will to men. 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


REV. FREDERICK LYNCH 


I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity of spending 
the afternoon with you. I always feel, when I come as num- 
ber ten or eleven on a programme, that it is the saints who 
stay through, — and they are the ones who carry on the work 
without regard to time or place. 

There has been a certain note of pessimism struck. here 
this afternoon, and yet there is such a thing as an optimism 
which is worse than pessimism. That optimism which does 
not face the truth is the most harmful thing that can afflict 
us. Iam not a pessimist, yet I must confess, as I look out 
upon the world in its national relationships, that from what I 
can see with my eyes, and from what is actually going on in 
the world, I would not say that the outlook is very bright for 
the immediate realization of the new international order. I 
know, as I look out in the world and see the Hague Confer- 
ence and the hundred and fifty arbitration treaties that have 
been signed within ten or fifteen years ; when I see the Pres- 
ident of the United States going up and down the country 
for six months preaching arbitration, and when I see the pres- 
ent President of the United States and his Secretary of State 
offering to the other nations agreements to wait before we go 
to war, that our passions may cool down and the subjects be 
investigated, to be settled by diplomacy or arbitration —a 
method that certainly would stop wars ;—I know, as I see 
all this, and as I see the growth of peace societies and their 
growing stores of literature, that I nevertheless see also an 
equal growth of militarism. We are building battleships as 
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fast as we are signing treaties. There never was such mil- 
itarism in Europe as to-day. Germany wants to put all its 
armies on a war footing ; France is going to add one year to its 
period of military service ; and over in Great Britain they are 
going to take on renewed energy in the matter of armament. 

So wherever you look you have this facing you, side by side 
with the growth of the peace sentiment, as the organization 
of the world goes on —this building of battleships and this 
lust and pride of war. They are going on side by side, and I 
believe the only outcome will eventually be the test of endur- 
ance; the one able to endure the longest will be the one that 
will conquer. But I believe that right will endure better than 
evil, and I have no doubt that law will triumph and not war. 
I believe arbitration treaties will conquer faster than battle- 
ships in the future, and I believe the Hague Court will assume 
more prominence in the world than battleships; although I 
have a doubt about what I used to hear, that if we could only 
get the Hague Court, and only get arbitration treaties, the 
nations would begin to disarm. We are getting them, but the 
nations are not disarming; they are arming faster than ever, 
building more battleships than ever; and when you say it is 
not the part of a peace movement to attack militarism and the 
navies, you are simply talking on both sides of the question ; 
the facts are against you. 

Sometimes I believe we won’t get any Hague Court, some- 
times I believe we won’t get any arbitration treaties, until we 
stifle this monster of militarism, although I used to preach 
the other thing. But this is the point I want to make: that 
although the outlook for international peace, and for the sub- 
stitution of judicial methods for war, is not so bright that we 
can boast of it much if we look only at outward things, there 
are two or three great, silent movements going on in civilized 
society to-day that bear within them the absolute overthrowing 
of the whole military system, and the establishment of law and 
justice as the basis of society rather than militarism and brute 
force, on which, in spite of all our talk about religion and 
these other things, our civilization at present rests. Our civ- 
ilization is not based upon religion and’ justice; it is based on 
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iron and powder. But there are moving throughout our civil- 
ization two or three silent, subtle forces that are going to 
overthrow brute force and the tiger —the beasts —as the 
rulers of civilization, and establish justice and good will and 
brotherhood as its basis. 

I can enumerate these very quickly. First of all, there is 
in all the world to-day, in every church, the most orthodox 
church as well as the most liberal, a new note coming into all 
its gospel; and the new note is, that the church, or religion, 
is in this world to transform the society in which men live, as 
well as to transform the individuals who are in that society. 
The new note is, that religion is the redemption of the order 
in which men are involved, as well as the taking of an individ- 
ual here and there out of that order. The new note is, that 
religion is not simply the saving of a soul here and there, even 
to its finest, highest self, but that religion is in the world to 
build here the heaven we used to look forward to, —to build 
the heavenly city in the world here. 

Now, that is the gospel in all our churches. It is the gos- 
pel in the Presbyterian Convention at Atlanta; it is the gospel 
the Baptists and the Methodists are beginning to preach, 
although some of your Boston churches preached it long ago. 
And that gospel all rests on this one great postulate, the doc- 
trine that there can be only one standard of morality in the 
whole kingdom of God, and that the nations must come under 
exactly the same ethics and laws and principles in all their 
relationships as prevail among good individuals in any part of 
the world. 

Of course it is not necessary for me to tell an intelligent 
group of people that this has not been the case. We have said 
that the great man is the man who does the most for the 
world; but every history you have in your library will tell you 
that the greatest nation in the world is the one that has stolen 
the most, and in every lecture on patriotism you will hear that 
nation which has stolen the most from other nations called the 
greatest, called the great empire-building nation. 

That is to be changed ; we are going to establish the same 
principle for nations that apply to men. We have always said 
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that a great man is the one who seeks to save men, and that 
the great nation in the world is the nation that has been able 
to destroy the most men. We are going to change that; the 
great nation shall be the one that shall not destroy the weaker 
nations, but shall aid and add to the other nations of the 
world, — its greatness is to be the greatness of any good man 
or any gentleman anywhere. 

We have always said that the highest attribute of manhood 
is beneficence, charity, and good will; that he possesses an 
evil mind who cherishes in his heart a thought of revenge and 
who lives and flourishes upon it. But at the same time we 
have said that a great nation is one that takes revenge on 
other nations and does not practice charity. Who ever heard 
of a nation forgiving another nation, or practicing charity, 
until one or two instances in modern times? Yet we should 
have the same standard for the nation that we have for the 
beneficent man. All good men in the world, if they have a 
dispute, settle it as gentlemen, as those who have charity one 
towards another. When two good men have a dispute to 
settle, and do it with knives and pistols, we set them down at 
once as barbarians, and we shall set nations down as barbarians 
who settle disputes in that way. They are just as much bar- 
barians or pagans as the individual men are. 

That is the new gospel prevailing everywhere in the world, — 
one rule of ethics throughout the kingdom of God, one rule 
for nations, corporations, individuals, in their relationships one 
towards another. 

There is another new note that is everywhere dominant in 
civilization to-day. It is the note of conservation. This is a 
great word when you use it in the large sense. Everywhere 
we are saying, Let us conserve our forests, let us conserve all 
our great resources. And what are our doctors doing to-day ? 
Every physician to-day is interested in this idea of conserva- 
tion —let us cure disease before it comes; let us prevent it ; 
why waste life through tuberculosis when you can remove its 
causes? The great underlying idea to-day is the conservation 
of human life. It is running all through our sociology. We 
are asking the mills to have accident-preventing machines, so 
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that human life may not be destroyed. Equally so that idea 
runs through the new relationship of nations toward one 
another. 

Mr. Norman Angell, who is just now here in your midst, 
has been showing the nations the waste of war. You spend 
all your substance, and when you are through you haven’t 
gotten anything for it, and the nation that has conquered has 
not got anything more than the nation that has been con- 
quered. I think that idea can be pressed too far. I don’t 
believe the actual cost in money will deter nations long from 
going to war.* My ancestors lived in Ireland, and although I 
have never wanted to look up their record very far, I can 
easily imagine that, when they were in a certain frame of 
mind, if anybody had told them it would cost them a fortune 
if they knocked the head off an opponent, it would not have 
deterred them fora moment. Passion never cares anything 
about cost. 

But when_you go further than that, when you carry this 
idea of conservation further, as we do to-day, and realize what 
we might attain with all these millions of dollars which we are 
squandering ; realize that we are turning all our substance to 
dissipation and waste, and throwing into the bottomless pit 
resources that we might devote to the rearing of cities and 
homes and institutions ; realize that we are spending money 
on hate which we might be spending on love; that we are 
spending money in tearing down that might be spent in rear- 
ing some beautiful city of God in the world—then we are 
going to stop and ask, Are we forever to go on pouring our 
millions into this “ bottomless pit,” as my friend Alfred Noyes 
calls it ?—or are we going to use them for old-age pensions, 
schools, colleges, and wipe out all the poverty of man? If 
you should take all the money England, for instance, is going 
to spend this year on armaments, there need not be a poor 
man in England, nor a man to fear poverty in old age. By. 
building schools and colleges and hospitals you would turn 
England into a paradise and add to the conservation of human 
life. We are not going to spend our love and our money much 
longer in rearing up beautiful boys to the age of twenty- 
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one, simply to kill them as soon as we have made them worth 
something. 

That is the second idea that is growing everywhere in the 
world, and it means ultimately the end of war. 

I close simply by asking you to bear in mind this also, — 
that the one note you will hear to-day, especially in Europe, 
though somewhat in our own country, is that there is a bond 
between men greater than nationalism; that the men of Ger- 
many and the men of France who pursue the same ideals, who 
seek the same great things in life, who have the same com- 
mon problems to solve, are more closely united than they may 
be to some in their own country who have no sympathy with 
them in ideals or purposes. 

This new sense of unity, this unity of manhood rather than 
of nations; this unity of common purpose rather than unity 
of race; this unity even of idealism rather than the unity of 
creed, is everywhere growing rapidly in Europe to-day. You 
find it of course in socialism, you find it of course in trade- 
unionism, and you will find it in the churches. Some people 
might think the church the last place in which to find it, but 
nevertheless it is there. I have just been talking with a man 
who organized the meetings of German and British clergy- 
men, and there exists a certain bond between them that is 
closer than any national bond they might have. 

This sense of world unity is growing everywhere in the 
world to-day, and it has in it the promise of a new order, in 
which judicial methods of law and brotherhood shall be sub- 
stituted for the methods of force and greed. 


,* 
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PRESIDENT WENDTE. — We will now listen to the last ad- 
dress of the afternoon, by one of the most distinguished of 
our fellow citizens of the Commonwealth, the Honorable 
Joseph Walker, of Brookline. As the introductory address 
of the afternoon had something of a ‘‘stand pat” character, it 
is wise we should give an opportunity now for the Progressives 
to be heard. 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN POLITICS 
HON. JOSEPH WALKER 


I have been asked to speak briefly on “ The Forward Look 
in Politics.’ Those who look forward with clear vision see 
the absolute necessity of certain reforms in our governmental 
machinery and in our industrial and social system. 

Our representative system of government has developed 
evils peculiar to itself. These evils must be frankly faced and 
so far as possible corrected. The last vestige of the repre- 
sentative system in electing representatives was abolished by 
the adoption of the Constitutional Amendment providing for 
the direct election of United States senators. The repre- 
sentative system of choosing party candidates has been abol- 
ished in Massachusetts and soon will be abolished in the 
nation. Experience has proved that the old representative 
system of nominating and electing public officials played di- 
rectly into the hands of professional politicians who frequently 
served some interest other than the public interest. 

For the old complicated convention system, so easily manip- 
ulated by machines and bosses, is now being substituted direct 
nominations, direct elections, and the short ballot. These 
measures result in direct responsibility to the voters, and per- 
mit the independent public official to appeal over the heads of 
bosses and machines directly to the people. It is a wise 
and necessary reform, and yet we must not expect too much 
from it. 
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Simple, direct political machinery will not of itself assure 
good government. That depends upon the way such machinery 
is used by the voters. The ordinary disinterested citizen can- 
not neglect the commonplace duties of citizenship and expect 
to get good results. If the rank and file of citizens will not 
take the time and trouble to vote and to vote regularly, inde- 
pendently, and intelligently, then the government, whatever 
be our political machinery, is sure to fall into the hands of 
those who have some interest to serve other than the public 
interest. The neglect of the citizen, however, furnishes no 
argument for indirect, complicated machinery which makes 
the task of the citizen still more difficult. 

We can never do away with representative law-making 
bodies. Experience has proved, however, that these bodies 
are peculiarly susceptible to the hidden and subtle influence 
of private and special interests. Frequent revelations have 
weakened public confidence in legislatures. Two remedies 
must be applied. 

First, and most important, is an awakened civic conscience 
which will demand the selection of representatives who can be 
trusted, men who are truly independent, independent both of 
the private interest and of the demagogue, men of such char- 
acter that they place the public good above their own personal 
ambition and mere party advantage. To secure such repre- 
sentatives is a problem always with us. 

The second remedy is to provide a proper ahd orderly method 
of appeal from legislatures to the people. 

The initiative and referendum, properly safeguarded, is a 
sane and wholesome measure which brings the government 
back into the hands of the voters. The ultimate tribunal in 
this country is the body of the voters. Our faith and depend- 
ence must be placed in them. It is an axiom of free govern- 
ment, to which we are committed, that the rights and the 
interests of the people are best safeguarded by the people 
themselves. I am familiar with the objections which are raised 
to direct legislation. I am conscious also of the evils to cor- 
rect which this system is proposed. 

The wisest course to pursue, in my judgment, is to strive 
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for better representatives and, at the same time, provide for an 
appeal from them to the people. 

In this connection let me remind you that the body of the 
people is composed of women as well as men, and, therefore, 
women should be enfranchised. To-day, women not only live 
in the home and understand the problems of the home, but 
they work in our mills, our factories, and our workshops. 
They are found in our mercantile establishments, our stores, 
and our offices. They are educated in our schools and col- 
leges. They enter our professions. Their interests, their 
health, and their very livelihood are affected by our laws and 
their administration. As men and women together have made 
the home what it is, as men and women together have made the 
church what it is, so men and women together must make 
the State, if the State is to be what it ought to be. 

Those who look forward in politics wish not only to simplify 
and perfect our political machinery, but wish to see that 
machinery so‘used by the people as to insure better industrial 
and social conditions — social justice, as it is now called. 

The time has indeed come to examine our industrial system 
to see how it affects the lives and the welfare of the multi- 
tudes who work in our industrial establishments. Are we 
granting to children a fair opportunity to develop into normal, 
healthy men and women? Are we adequately protecting the 
citizenship of the future? Are hours of labor, especially the 
hours of women and children, reasonably limited? Do our 
industries pay wages which enable men and women, and es- 
pecially young girls, to live in decency and in honor? Is there 
not need to establish by law a minimum wage? Do we ad- 
equately protect the toiler who happens to be injured? Is not 
such injury really a part of the cost of production, and ought 
we not, by a proper workingman’s compensation act, to lift 
the burden of such accident from the shoulders of the indi- 
vidual toiler who happens to be injured, and place it on the 
broader shoulders of the community? Do we sustain the 
widow, the old, and the unemployed? Should we not indeed 
check the strong and protect the weak in the cruel struggle 
for existence? These are the real questions which are press- 
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ing for solution. Those who look forward in politics see 
clearly that we must attempt these problems. 

Let us all frankly recognize the fact that our mills, our fac- 
tories, and our workshops are not simply for the benefit of the 
few who own and control them, but are also for the benefit of 
the multitudes who work in them. An industry which does 
not pay living wages, and so is not self-sustaining, is not a 
benefit, but is a menace to the community. An industrial 
system which weakens the bodies, crushes down the minds, or 
destroys the morals of the masses, is impossible. It is incon- 
sistent with Christian civilization. 

Let us, then, look forward and highly resolve to bring 
about, in this country, better political conditions, a more hu- 
mane industrial system, a more truly Christian social order. 
In the words of the great lover of mankind whose monu- 
ment we dedicated yesterday: “Look up and not down; 
look forward and not backward; look out and not in; and 
lend a hand.” 
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Forty-seventh Annual Convention 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America was held in Boston, Thursday, May 
28, and Friday, May 29, 1914. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Business Meeting of the Free Religious Association was 
held at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, May 28, 1914, 
President C. W. Wendte in chair. Alonzo Rothschild was ap- 
pointed to act as Secretary pro tem. Mr. Hamlen read the report 
of the deceased Treasurer, J. A. J. Wilcox, which was accepted. 
The report of the Auditor, Mr. A.S. Parsons, was read. It showed 
$2,021.79 balance in the treasury. Moved that recommendations 
made in the report be adopted. The motion was carried. Presi- 
dent Wendte reported on the activities of the Association during 
the past year:— 

“One of the most important duties of the past year has been 
the preparation of the annual report of the Society and its Forty- 
sixth Annual Convention, held May 22 and 23, 1913. This ser- 
vice was rendered by the Secretary, Mr. James H. West, with 
the aid of the President. The handsome volume, with its full 
stenographic report of the addresses at the Convention, was quite 
thoroughly distributed, not only among the members of the 
Society, but to a selected list of libraries, and to prominent 
liberal thinkers throughout the country and Europe, but few 
copies remaining on hand. 

“The work of completing the files of back reports for public 
and college libraries has been carried on, so far as possible, during 
the year. The Boston Public, Andover-Harvard, Harvard Col- 
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lege, Boston Athenzeum, Meadville Theological School, and Berke- 
ley (Cal.) Theological School libraries now possess complete, or 
nearly complete, files of the published reports of the Free Re- 
ligious Association. There is also a full set, bound, for consulta- 
tion, at the American Unitarian Association Building, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Single copies of Nos. 1, 4, 27, 28 and 30 are 
greatly desired to complete sets and will be gratefully received 
by the Secretary of the Association. 

“The President has conducted a considerable correspondence in 
the interest of the Society during the year, and wrote also com- 
munications to various journals and newspapers in its name. 
With Rabbi Stephen Wise and Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
he represented the Association at the Paris (France) Congress 
of Religious Progress in July last. At a hearing before a Massa- 
chusetts Legislative Committee, as spokesman for the Free Re- 
ligious Association, he made an address in behalf of a constitu- 
tional amendment to prevent appropriations of public money 
for sectarian schools and institutions. 

“An endeavor was made to hold an autumnal meeting of the 
Society in New York City under the auspices of the Free Syna- 
gogue of Rabbi Wise and the liberal churches of Revs. John 
Haynes Holmes and Frank O. Hall, but the meeting was finally 
postponed to another occasion. 

“The arrangements for the coming forty-seventh meeting of 
the Society in Ford Hall are completed and a worthy session 
assured. Park Street Congregational Church had been engaged 
for the morrow’s convention, but was finally refused by the 
parish committee, which overruled the action of their agent, but 
Ford Hall is ever hospitable to free thought. I would suggest 
various measures, such as the holding of a day’s convention in 
San Francisco in August, 1915, in connection with the Panama 
Canal World’s Fair, the printing of a new edition of Colonel T. W. 
Higginson’s notable pamphlet, ‘The Sympathy of Religions,’ 
etc. I would also recommend greater economy in husbanding 
the resources of the Association. Finally, I am constrained to 
present my resignation as President, owing to my anticipated 
absence from the country during the coming year, and the 
pressure of other duties.”’ 

It was moved that a shorthand report be made of the morning 
session only of the Convention on May 29. The motion was 
adopted. 
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The resignation of President Wendte was accepted. The resig- 
nation of Secretary West was also accepted. 

The report of, the previously appointed committee on new 
officers was made by Rev. William R. Lord, who accompanied it 
with expressions of sincere regret for President Wendte’s resig- 
nation, and appreciation of his valuable services. Regret also 
was expressed that the Secretary, Mr. James H. West, found it 
necessary to retire. The committee nominated for the Presi- 
dency, Rev. John Haynes Holmes; for the Treasurership, Mr. 
William H. Hamlen; for the Secretaryship, Rev. Charles E. 
Beals; new Directors for four years, Rev. Frank O. Hall of New 
York, Mr. Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, N.J., Mrs. Emma E. 
Marean, of Boston; a new Director for one year, Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy of Providence, R.I. It was moved that the report be ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. Moved that the Secretary 
pro tem. cast one ballot for the officers nominated. The motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

A motion that Messrs. Lord, Parsons, and Rothschild be a 
committee to express the appreciation of the Association to the 
retiring officers for their services, and to the family of the late 
Mr. Wilcox the condolence of the Association, was made and 
adopted. 

Moved that a new and sufficient edition of Colonel Higginson’s 
“The Sympathy of Religions” be reprinted under the direction 
of the retiring President, with suitable footnotes. The motion 
was adopted. 

Meeting adjourned. 


ALONZO ROTHSCHILD, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1913-1914. 


RECEIPTS. 
Onhand . i645 4 sss «4 6 oe 0 ae $2,337.33 
Contributions at Ford Hall .... <= J)=euseueeene 68.59 
C. W. Wendte (contribution) >.>. )-sseeeeeee 5.00 
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Christian Register, advertisement. ......... $6.00 
Woolworth Co. (vases) . . . «9. « « )c)isuneeennenn 1.00 
Expenses of speakers: 
Rey: Ey Lynch) | 2%... teeta $15.00 
Mrs.-A. W. Hunton ~~ = > =) Gee. eee 15.00 
Prof#G.iC: Cox 3) 4) Sa eee 8.00 38.00 
James H. West (secretary’s postage) ........ 8.00 
James H. West Co., miscellaneous printing ..... 28.50 
Forty-sixth Annual Report (120 pages). . ..... 253.00 
Postage on Annual Reports . . . |< = ::cmaneneee 14.15 
Envelopes .... s .6 6 «6 * 3 one 5.50 
Henry J. Seiler (caterer) . . 5. 3 « oss uncuennenene 148.00 
Miss E. H. Jewett (selling dinner tickets). .... . 5.00 
Rent Ford. Hall. . . . 2-3 3% SRD 88.00 
Frank H. Burt (stenographic report). ....... 66.00 
Postage on matter mailed from president’s office. . . 12.50 
Postage on matter mailed by treasurer ....... 12.00 
Allowance to estate of J. A. J. Wilcox ....... 64.04 
Balance in bank. . . : 3 ss + « +s) aueneeneenn 2,021.27 


$2,770.96 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE 
RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, MAY 29, 
1914. 


Morning Session. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Convention of the Free Religious 
Association was called to order at ten o’clock, by its President, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., who said:— 


Our gathering this morning, coming as it does at the end 
of a crowded week of anniversary meetings, and with rival at- 
tractions elsewhere, may not equal in numbers some of the large 
denominational assemblies which have been held; but I am sure 
it will not be wanting in large-mindedness, in breadth of sym- 
pathy, and in courage to maintain opinions often at variance with 
those commonly accepted in the religious community around us. 
In a word, it will seek to display that intellectual freedom, that 
loftiness of vision and inclusiveness of spirit which have always 
been characteristic of this Association, ever since its formation 
forty-seven years ago. Our choice of a general topic for con- 
sideration at this meeting will perhaps give less occasion for dif- 
ferences and antagonisms of opinion than those of some previous 
years. Two great events of our time have chiefly led to its adop- 
tion,—first, the opening this summer of the world’s new highway, 
the Panama Canal, bringing our own and other nations into more 
convenient and speedy access to the peoples of Southern and far 
Eastern hemispheres, together with the vast transformations in 
the commercial, social, political, and religious life of the world 
which are sure to follow this increased intercourse of nations and 
civilizations with each other; and, secondly, the ominous and 
threatening relations with our nearest southern neighbor into 
which the people of the United States have been suddenly plunged 
by unforeseen and unfortunate political and military exigencies. 

At such a time as this it has seemed to us that no utterance 
from this platform could be more timely or needed than a strong 
and united affirmation of World Brotherhood conceived from the 
standpoint of a free and inclusive religion,—a religion whose sym- 
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pathy is not confined to its own particular country or church or 
form of faith, but embraces the whole field of man’s religious 
and ethical nature, and includes every form of human aspiration 
and worship the world over; a brotherhood which is not confined 
within national or racial lines, but, counting nothing human for- 
eign to itself, recognizes in all men everywhere equally the chil- 
dren of the Highest, and feels for them a genuine and fraternal 
affection. 

I cannot tell you precisely from what point of view the dif- 
ferent speakers this morning will treat this great theme, but I 
am confident that there will be substantial unity of sentiment 
among them in their affirmation of the universal Fatherhood of 
God and the common brotherhood of man, which are fundamental 
elements of a world religion and a world unity. 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you as the first speaker 
this morning one whose voice has been heard before on this 
platform and who, although I believe he is still affiliated with 
one of the denominations which is called orthodox, has dis- 
played that large-mindedness, courage, and broad sympathy 
for all conditions in social life, all phases in human opinion, which 
we love to welcome at these free religious meetings. I am sure 
you will listen to him with great interest and approval, because 
he will give you an intelligent judgment on the great questions 
of the day and will speak with a large and inclusive sympathy 
for all conditions of men and all kinds of religion. I introduce to 
you with great pleasure Rev. Charles E. Beals, who will address 
you on the topic of the morning. 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES E. BEALS. 


Fellow-Herelics:— 


“Man was made of social earth, 
Child and brother from his birth, 
Tethered by a liquid cord 
Of blood through vein of kindred poured.” 


So sang the man whose name appears at the head of the list 
of charter members of the Free Religious Association, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Men’s needs draw human beings together. 
Creature comforts demand socialized institutions. The great 
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contribution of the wonderful nineteenth century, of which 
Alfred Russel Wallace wrote so interestingly, was not the mar- 
vellous mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries, but the 
great contribution was the measure of the realized brotherhood. 

Possibly you think that the hopes of the speaker tinge his views 
and that the statement is born of his wishes, but not backed up by 
data. Very hurriedly let us take a cross-section of the thought 
life of to-day. Let us begin with philosophy. A new philosophy 
has been formulated and accepted. The old philosophy of cult- 
ure for culture’s sake, illustrated by Goethe to a degree of self- 
ishness that is instructive and interesting, has gone by the board. 
The new philosophy teaches us that one attains personality, 
that one comes to his best, only through social service and the 
fulfilment of social relations. And so individualism and the 
social relation of man have been co-ordinated, and we have re- 
stated in this new philosophy the best thought of modern thinkers. 

When one sees how great has been the revolution in philosophic 
thought, one is not surprised that the same social conception 
spills over from philosophy into theology, the last science, if 
it be a science,—sometimes we doubt whether it is a science,—but 
the last science to move up in the on-marching of human thought. 

Instead of asking the question, ‘“‘What must I do to be saved?” 
as did the Philippian jailer of old, instead of leaving the City of 
Destruction, as selfish Christian or would-be Christian did, 
leaving Mrs. Christian at home to take whatever results might 
come, one to-day defines salvation in terms of social service. 
One comes to find that he is saved by serving or in serving. He 
who renders the largest amount of social service, of uplifting 
work, of benefit to his kind, he who loses himself in this ministry 
of uplift, wakes up one morning in the glad realization that— 
if we may use an old theological term—‘I am a subject of salva- 
tion.” And this is significant, that theology, as to-day inter- 
preted by the best, the most modern representatives of the queen 
science, as it used to be called,—that theology keeps step with re- 
formulated and socialized philosophy. 

I might speak of the eschatology of the old orthodoxy. That, 
too, has been humanized. The looking out from the reserved 
seats of heaven, the balconies, down upon the sufferings of those 
who were roasting, finding great satisfaction, intensifying the 
joys of the saved by beholding the roastings of the damned—all 
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that has gone by the board. That is due in no small degree to 
Theodore Parker, to Father Ballou, and to others whose nature 
revolted from that immoral conception of deity. 

Thirdly, we have seen born before our very eyes a spick and 
span new science, sociology. We have socialized ethics. 

Fourthly—I can only throw out these points in a madly gal- 
loping sort of way with no time whatever to amplify them— 
fourthly, we have a swelling song of brotherhood from poets and 
prose writers, seers, prophets of the pen,—a grand swelling chorus 
of the brotherhood of man. 

If I were asked to sum up, in a single couplet, the poetry of 
to-day, if we have a poetry, I should quote the lines of Edwin 
Markham :— 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is brotherhood.” 


We may take that as a sample of the poetry of our day. Thus 
poetry, too, has been socialized. 

“Ah,” but some practical, hard-headed man says, “public 
speakers live away from the stress of every-day life, away from 
the strain of business problems that practical men must face 
and solve, or go under. All these things that the speaker has 
alluded to are things of ideals, of idealism, of the dreamers and 
not of the practical men.” Very well, let us step on and view the 
organized activities of men. Let us study the action life of this 
living, glowing, glorious generation of ours. 

Three great institutions I may speak of. We look out over 
the face of society, and one of the great organizations of men is 
organized religion, the church. Now, the church has been run, 
as some one has said, on all-fours towards competitivism. We 
have cut and slashed and hacked and hewed. We have assumed 
that we had the view-point that gave us full-orbed truth, the 
complete vision. A pastoral neighbor over in Cambridge a few 
years ago told me about a Sunday-school boy who charged his 
playmates five cents to come into his mother’s yard to see the 
eclipse of the sun, as if that were the only spot on the surface of 
the globe from which it would be visible. I think the churches 
sometimes have taken money from their parishioners on the 
assumption that each church’s vantage point was the only one that 
afforded the benefit of a view of full-orbed truth. There is a 
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better day on. We split only on definitions. When there is work 
to be done there is no difficulty about religious people working 
together. Dr. Beach and Father Scully over the river in Cam- 
bridge stood shoulder to shoulder in that great fight for no-license. 
It is when we define that we split. No man sees things just as 
any other man sees them. The view is determined by the view- 
point. The old Irish woman in the witness box was instructed 
by the judge to tell the gentlemen of the jury how the stairs ran 
in the house in which a murder had been committed. Frightened 
almost to death, she said, ‘‘ Your Honor, it’s like this: If you’re 
downstairs they run up, and if you’re upstairs they run down, 
and that’s the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” View-point makes the view. 

My creed has changed again and again. I am ready to change 
it before noon to-day if you will give me a better one, more data 
than I have, a little truer conception of reality. You will be my 
benefactor if you will sit down and convince me of my stupidity 
and lead me step by step out into a larger life. But, regardless 
of dogmas, we can work together. The churches are finding that 
truth. They -can work together, and that is an immense gain. 
My good friend Bishop Anderson of Chicago, a churchman, works 
for the ecclesiastical reunification of Christendom. It is a sig- 
nificant thing, this movement towards throwing the ecclesiastical 
machinery into gear. Some day we shall have a solid front against 
the real satans. We have bombarded each other because of 
definitions and with definitions. But we are coming to see that 
it is perfectly possible, as a great Englishman once affirmed, for 
two men to agree in everything but their opinions. That is per- 
fectly true, literally. Opinions are minor things. It is moral 
agreement that makes a real unity, and the man that is working 
to put himself under the need of society is my brother whether 
he believes in three gods or four gods or seven gods. I will let 
him believe in forty gods if he only will serve in the fight against 
hoggishness. 

Secondly, as one looks out over society, there is business, organ- 
ized bread-winning. The most sensitive subject for discussion 
to-day is industrial ethics. I used to know a minister who was 
immensely popular. Thinking to get a little trade secret, I 
asked one of his deacons, ‘‘ How is it that Dr. So-and-so is so 
popular?” ‘‘Well,” he said, “don’t you tell; Dr. So-and-so 
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never touches on politics or religion, so he is popular.” But 
there is something that is a sorer spot than politics and religion, 
a subject upon which if a man is a heretic he is the most un- 
pardonable kind of heretic to-day, and that is industrial ethics, 
and I suppose that I am somewhat of a heretic. All this seething 
unrest, all these lockouts, strikes, where civilization is ad- 
vancing and humanity gaining ground—all that is significant 
of the growing demand for social justice and industrial ethics, 
and it never will stop until we have organized industrial justice. 
We shall go on step by step; we shall make blunders; we shall 
experiment with profit-sharing or something else; we shall find 
that this or that does not work; we shall change the experiment; 
but we never shall stop until we have gone on and organized 
bread-winning, the distribution of the products of labor and 
business, justly. We are making towards brotherhood, and all 
the taking of the lid off from insurance companies, the taking 
of the lid off from campaign contributions, the taking of the lid 
off from Packingtown, the taking of the lid off from the New 
England railroads with which we are being regaled just now— 
all that shows what a need there is to try for something else. 
We have tried the Napoleons of finance, and wherever the Napo- 
leons of bayonets or finance have had their way there has been 
the hell of unbrotherhood. ‘You tell me the golden rule will 
not work? How do you know? we have not tried it,” Tolstoi 
said. These others have failed; we may as well try that. We 
are going to be driven by economic necessity, by the necessity 
of getting to-morrow’s dinner; we are going to be driven towards 
brotherhood in bread producing. 

Thirdly, you look out over the face of the world and you see 
society organized in national groups, some half a hundred steel- 
clad groups, spending their substance to be ready at a moment’s 
notice to unléash the dogs of war and to eat up Mexicans alive. 
I am astonished at the appetite some Christian people say they 
have. It does not commend their Christianity to me. I want 
a different type. But here we are. Are you going to get rid 
of war? Peace organizations were first started about a hun- 
dred years ago. In August of next year, we shall celebrate the 
centennial of the first peace society. Are they hammering away 
at an impossibility? Are they “rocking on rainbows,” as dear 
old Dr. Hale used to say? Well, I will take my chance with the 
rainbow-rockers. 
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I want to throw out six facts and then sit down. First, wars 
are decreasing in number. War used to be the normal state of 
society. You read the old chronicles of Froissart and others 
and you get the notion, which is a correct notion, that war was the 
normal state and peace was the breathing time, the exception, 
in which men got ready to go at it again. It is very different 
to-day. Not a person within the sound of my voice ever will 
see a war between two great powers, never. You will see 
little nations, half-baked nations, fight—fight each other, fight 
big powers—and you will see them gobbled up, but you will not 
see canny nations, you will not see nations that have had their 
experience and paid dearly for it—you will not see them fight 
each other. Wars are decreasing, and that is an immense gain. 

Secondly, you have eliminated private war entirely. That 
does not mean anything to our minds. I had a very difficult 
time just digging up the bibliography of private war. It has 
so completely dropped out of civilization that you can scarcely 
get books to tell you what books to read on private war. We 
do not have it. How did we get rid of it? The church did not 
resolve it out.- It did prate of a truce of God; but the fact is, 
the bacillus of land hunger gnawed at the vitals of the eccle- 
siastical princes, just as much as in the vitals of the wicked lay 
princes. Erasmus saw a pope mount a horse—a pope having 
on his papal robe and belt and sword, having on his heels spurs 
—a pope mounting a horse to put himself at the head of an 
expedition for territorial conquest. The church did not stop it. 
They did not have free religious associations in those days, 
unfortunately, to resolve them or instruct them out of it. How 
did it come about? It came in the way of evolution. The last 
five hundred years have been given up to evolving these half 
hundred nationalities, and with the coming of the king or the 
emperor there went my lord the crag baron. The little fellow 
went when the big fellow came, and so the system of private 
war that obtained under feudalism went. At one time it looked 
as if society, the experiment of civilization, was going up in 
smoke and fire and blood and flame. It looked as though 
human society would efface itself from the earth. But private 
war has gone. That is an immense gain. 

Thirdly, we are humanizing war. We are making it, as Her- 
bert Ward says, ‘‘more comfortable for a man to earn his living 
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by being killed” than before. We are wonderfully humane. We 
neutralize hospital ships, nurses, and ambulances. After we 
have shot to pieces ten thousand or a hundred thousand mothers’ 
sons, then we are wonderfully humane. We say to the rich peo- 
ple, ‘In the name of humaneness, pour out your shekels.” It 
is unscientific. I do not belittle the Red Cross; there ought to 
be an institution ready with the funds so that whenever Messina 
shall blow her head off, or shake herself to pieces, or the Ohio 
flood shall go on a rampage, this organization may be ready with 
stretchers and nurses and blankets and all equipments for an 
emergency, ready for the next train or steamship. That is 
statesmanship in relief, and I vote for it with both hands. But 
when you say that you will not do that until you have, on a 
wholesale plan and by the best scientific machinery, shot to 
pieces a hundred thousand mothers’ sons in the Balkans or in 
Mexico, and that then you will be humane, I say that is unscien- 
tific. Prevention, prophylactics, not therapeutics, is the great 
word. The way to relieve wounded soldiers on the battlefield 
is to organize international justice, out of which will come per- 
manent international peace—prevention and not relief poultices. 
Fourthly, we are learning to think in economic terms. The 
great issue for us is how to get to-morrow’s dinner. The world 
is filling up. There are no government lands for us to take up. 
The wheat fields are relatively limited, their bounds are set. 
That great force that God used to get the inert, blinded, and stolid 
human family ahead a step, hunger,—that hunger for economic 
betterment that sent the children of Israel down into Egypt 
and up again into the Promised Land, the same force that sent 
the Huns down upon Rome, the force that brings the immigrant 
to America—that is the force that is bringing us on. We are 
learning to think in economic terms. And we radicals, if we were 
built that way, could sit still and watch history tumble over it- 
self in our direction. We are, I say, learning to think in terms 
of arithmetic. And this habit will put an end to war waste. 
Fifthly, we are making stronger and stronger the habits of 
settling disputes by judicial process. The fist, the talon, and 
even the fang—that was primitive law. It didn’t settle anything, 
and people began to see that it didn’t settle things. They groped 
about in the darkness and they tried ordeals of red-hot iron and 
boiling water and so on. It is a blood-curdling tale. But to-day 
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we have trial by jury. We let it out to men, as Dr. Hale used to 
say. It is not perfect, but it is better than anything we ever had. 
It is cheaper; it is more humane; it is more satisfactory in every 
way. 

We have it internationally, incipiently. A few weeks ago the 
postman brought to me in my Chicago office.a bundle of books. 
On the outside was foreign writing. Those volumes were the 
dry French records of the cases settled by the court of arbitration 
at The Hague. Think of it; what would Noah Worcester have 
said to have those dry records tumbled into his office or his study? 
I felt like Simeon, ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 
We have gone so far that we shall go the rest of the way. Here 
is the beginning, and a good beginning, too. We have this judi- 
cial habit strengthening year by year. 

Sixthly, we are doing a lot of things internationally and inter- 
governmentally. The Universal Postal Union and a half-hundred 
other different governmental enterprises, permanent bureaus, 
and international commissions are in existence, and this is the 
direction of civilization. When the “Titanic” sinks, the nations 
take the suggestion of a hard-headed old ship captain who says, 
“There ought to be rules governing ocean travel,” and they call a 
marine conference in London, which sits for months. That is 
the trend of things. Human society requires it. And so for 
these six reasons that I have alleged it seems to me that we have 
come some distance in a certain direction. 

Now, the biologists have a law which they call by the long 
name of canalization; that is, if you can tell in what direction 
an organism is cutting its path, you can scientifically predict to 
a certain degree what its future will be. Vernon Kellogg, one 
of Starr Jordan’s colleagues, tells us that for years he has been 
camping on the trail of a certain unnamable parasite that started 
with wings, eyes, and the possibilities of a fine ethereal existence 
of the highest sort. It became lazy; it found it could live by 
living upon others. It did so. Its eyes stopped working, its 
ears disappeared, its wings were shed; and if that being is to 
continue and not drop out, if it is to go on doing business, it 
must do it as a parasite. It cannot start over again and say, 
“T recognize my mistake; now I will keep my ears and eyes and 
wings.” It is too late for that. It has specialized in the wrong 
direction. 
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I think that law of canalization holds as true of beings on the 
upgrade as it does of beings that are going down. Take the man- 
animal, the man family.... We have electric lights; we have the 
“broomstick cars,” the trolleys; we have the “teakettle train,” 
the wonderful railroad system of to-day; we have our “‘benzine 
buggies,” as Tom Johnson used to call the automobiles. We 
like these things greatly. They are wonderfully comfortable. 
We can have pineapples and oranges and bananas for break- 
fast; they come from the far parts of the earth. We have 
logarithms and multiplication tables and all the things which 
make modern engineering possible. Now, if we ask a civilized 
man, ‘Would you give up these things?” he would say, “‘ Why, 
man, you ought to be in the insane asylum. More of these 
things, not less; more of these comforts; more law, more democ- 
racy, and not less.” We cannot get the human family to say, 
“We will go back; we will surrender what we have gained; we 
will turn our faces in the opposite direction.” But the human 
face is set forward. We are going to have warless civilization. 
We have come so far in this direction, we shall go the rest of the 
way and not fail. 

It is a wonderful inspiration to me in thinking of these things 
to recall the roll of the idealist dead, the heretics of the past, 
who own the thought of to-day,—Erasmus and Noah Worcester 
and William Ladd and Charles Sumner and Theodore Parker, 
and those other men who labored for these things—a wonderful 
inspiration. And into their comradeship do we enter who work 
for these things in our own day and generation. 

And there is a higher comradeship still, and that is the comrade- 
ship with Him who has set, in his all-wisdom, the goal for human 
evolution, a goal of brotherized men, a goal that we are approach- 
ing, leaving dragonhood farther and farther behind, approach- 
ing closer andcloser to human brotherhood and organized justice. 
And so I like to leave with audiences a single word from Mrs. 
Browning when she exhorts us to “Work with God at love.” 
That tells the whole story. There is the goal, there is the inspira- 
tion, there is the plan, and there the possibility. 


THE PresIDENT. I am sure the last speaker has justified your 
expectation, and you will be glad to learn that he has consented 
to act the coming year as secretary of our Free Religious Asso- 
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ciation. We shall have his service and courage and faith to 
cheer us and guide us in our councils. (Applause.) 

I am very glad to-day to welcome on this platform another 
speaker from an orthodox church in the community, a man of 
large faith and great sympathy, and a man whom I know you will 
be glad to hear. There is nothing of the brimstone quality 
about him except that he strikes fire every time, and that is Mr. 
Rolfe Cobleigh. 


ADDRESS OF ROLFE COBLEIGH. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: The most important 
enterprises of to-day are those of religion and brotherhood. The 
message that I hope to bring to you may be summed up in four 
words. Those words are: vision, faith, love, and service. These 
are the vital needs of the hour. We need vision to see conditions 
as they are. Especially do we need prophetic vision to see things 
as they should be. We need faith—faith in God, faith in man, 
faith to belieye that what ought to be can be. We need love, to 
appreciate the good in all kinds and conditions of men; love to 
be brotherly. We need service—service to put into action all our 
beautiful theories and fine talk about religion and world brother- 
hood. 

I think you will agree with me that the United States holds 
to-day the key of these great problems, because the world is 
with us. From all nations and kindreds and lands, people have 
gathered together in these United States to make up the people 
that we are. And so in what I have to say I wish to dwell es- 
pecially upon the problem of world brotherhood as we meet it 
and as we have an opportunity to solve it right here at home. 

I want to try to look into the future and see what ought to be. 
Probably we often think of one thing and another that we feel 
should be, and yet, do we gather together the picture of condi- 
tions as they should be and then make that the goal of our striv- 
ing? I see to-day the world, I hope in the not too far distant 
future, when all nations shall be at peace, when international 
war shall be unknown; when we shall have industrial peace and 
co-operation, when there shall be no more exploitation of labor 
and no more poverty because labor does not receive its fair share 
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for the work that is done; when there shall be no more slums; 
when there shall be no more saloons; when there shall be no 
segregated or protected vice; when reformatories shall take the 
place of prisons; when democracy shall be a real and living 
experience; when there shall be equal suffrage for all who are 
worthy and for them only; when there shall be no more race 
prejudice; and when the churches shall be in definite moral 
leadership and shall be so recognized, while at the same time still 
ministering to the spiritual needs of men; when there shall be 
more positive recognition of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, made fundamental in the love and service 
of all our people. 

What are the obstacles to the realization of world brotherhood 
in the United States? First of all, I want to mention war. One 
of the great obstacles, perhaps the chief obstacle, to the realiza- 
tion of brotherhood throughout the world, is war—war, with 
its brutalizing effect upon all who have part in it, upon all who 
live in every land in which militarism has a conspicuous place. 
We can never realize brotherhood so long as it shall be possible 
for men to gather in great armies under the flags of the nations 
and go out and killeach other. The spirit of that kind of wicked- 
ness is bound to sift down through every walk in life and to 
influence our action and our attitude toward all mankind. That 
same war spirit is one of the influences, I fully believe, that keeps 
up industrial strife, as we have just been witnessing it in Colorado, 
which unfortunately is still slumbering there and only biding its 
time under an armed truce. 

Another serious obstacle to the realization of world brotherhood 
is race prejudice. Many of us have come to believe in the aris- 
tocracy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and it has been difficult to appre- 
ciate the brotherhood and the quality of others who do not share 
the same heritage as those who came over in the Mayflower. 
As time has gone on it has become more possible to feel brotherly 
toward the newcomers from Northern Europe. But in recent 
years when the tide of immigration has changed and when we 
have received more and more into our citizenship from Southern 
Europe and from Eastern Asia, we have had this growing problem 
of the immigrant—what we are going to do with him, how we 
are going to treat him, what his place shall be in our midst. And 
that problem has grown still more difficult and still more acute 
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as we have received more and more from the eastern shores of 
Asia, the Chinese and the Japanese. But it seems to me one of 
the most absurd situations, that we should have been so slow and 
so blind in recognizing brotherhood in all worthy men and women 
who have come to this country, regardless of whatever land they 
may have come from, regardless of what their creed or nationality 
or color may be. I feel very deeply and strongly, as I am sure 
most of you and I hope all of you do, that these immigrants are 
bringing into our national life elements that we need. They 
each have their gifts to bring, their elements of strength to con- 
tribute to our national life, and we are growing richer and stronger 
and better because many of them come. Of course with the 
worthy there come the unworthy, and I by no means would advo- 
cate a policy which would admit the vicious and the unworthy 
into our land. But I would draw no line that would exclude 
any who are worthy. 

The most serious and the most difficult phase of this problem 
of race prejudice with which we have to deal in the United States 
to-day is that affecting the colored people. And I want to tell 
you this, that not until we have adjusted ourselves in our relations 
to the colored people of this country, not until we have come 
to look upon the colored man as our brother, not until we have 
come to treat him as our brother, will we ever be able to overcome 
race prejudice with reference to others; not until then will we 
be able to have world brotherhood in the United States or any- 
where. 

There is no people that need brotherhood so much and no 
people that enjoy so little of brotherhood from those with whom 
they associate as the colored people. Is not that a challenge to 
us to-day? Is it not a national disgrace? Just think of the 
situation in which the colored man finds himself. Think how he is 
disfranchised all through the great Southern States in defiance 
of the spirit and the letter of the fundamental law of our land. 
Think of how he is segregated; think of the “Jim Crow”’ cars; 
think of the way he is excluded from the privileges that are en- 
joyed by other people, not only in the South but in the North; 
not only in the Southern cities but in great Northern cities like 
Chicago and New York and Boston. Even where conditions are 
supposed to be best the colored man and the colored woman are 
under the embarrassment and handicap and humiliation of con- 
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stant indignity and insult. One of the most serious phases of 
this situation is with reference to the opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood, one of the most vital things in life. It is bad enough to 
exclude colored people from privileges that other people enjoy, 
but when it comes to shutting them out from the means of 
livelihood, from giving them a chance to do the work that they 
are trained to do, it is a terrible indictment upon our civilization. 

I want to say just a word about another phase of this problem 
which is tremendously important, and that is the attitude of the 
white race toward colored womanhood,—one of the most sacred, 
one of the most serious, one of the most important problems in our 
community life. Just bear this fact in mind, carry it upon your 
heart, be moved by its truth—that no women and girls in all our 
citizenship are subject to such moral peril as the colored women 
and girls; and it is not their fault; the white race is responsible. 
Are we not going to blot out that serious stain upon our national 
honor? I am thoroughly convinced that we have in our population 
no element with equal opportunities, more virtuous, more high- 
minded, more earnest in its desires to realize all that is purest and 
truest and best in life. I hardly need to refer to the terrible crime 
against brotherhood and against civilization which occurs all too 
frequently in the Southland,—the terrible crime of lynching. It 
is hardly believable that this year, not once or twice, but many 
times, colored people have been taken out by mobs of those who 
are regarded as ‘“‘respectable citizens’”’ and murdered in cold blood. 
I was reading last night of an affair that occurred in Mississippi, 
the case of a colored man who had resisted arrest and had killed 
an officer; a mob of ‘respectable citizens,” it was said, gathered 
together, went to the humble home of this man, put a rope about 
his neck, dragged him to the centre of the town, and there in the 
open square drenched him with oil and set him on fire, and as his 
whole body was in flames he was shot down and then the body was 
burned to ashes. And to this day no action has been taken to 
bring those guilty of this terrible crime to justice. 

I hardly need to take your time to emphasize the wonderful 
progress that has been made by the colored people since they 
were emancipated, a record unparalleled in all the history of the 
world. It is a great inspiration to me as I meet the leaders of the 
colored race to see how splendidly they have fought the good 
fight and won in spite of all handicaps. It is tremendously im- 
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pressive when we note that it is not a few who have risen and 
succeeded and attained to a high standard of morality and in- 
telligence and capacity for doing the world work, but there are large 
numbers of them. The reason we do not realize that there are 
more is that they do not have a chance, because of the race preju- 
dice that exists, because of the limitations of economic opportuni- 
ties—they do not have a chance to do the work that they are fitted 
to do. 

It has been my privilege on several occasions here in Boston to 
attend the meetings of several clubs of the colored people. I 
have in mind as I speak an occasion, just about a year ago, when 
I went into the meeting of a club of colored men and women held 
in observance of the approaching Memorial Day. I do not be- 
lieve I ever attended a meeting which was more impressive, more 
earnest, more athrill with the most devout and devoted patriotism. 
The colored people are by nature religious; they are by nature 
brotherly; they are by nature patriotic. We have no element 
in our population that is more splendidly loyal to our flag, to our 
institutions, and to our government than the colored American 
citizens. 

Just a few weeks ago I had the privilege of addressing a club of 
colored women, and I was greatly impressed by the dignity, by 
the intelligence, by the altogether admirable way in which every- 
thing was done by them that night—their music, their speaking, 
the methods by which their programme was carried through. And 
I was interested to learn that a large percentage of those young 
women are employed in domestic service. Undoubtedly most 
of them, if not all of them, if they were white, would occupy good 
positions; but because of the limitations that are placed upon 
opportunities for the colored people, these well-educated girls, 
these thoughtful, earnest, aspiring, high-minded girls, are limited 
simply to the field of housework. 

There are serious dangers in refusing to be brotherly. I have 
been greatly impressed by a statement that was made by a jurist, 
a friend of the colored people, for whom I have the most profound 
admiration, Judge Wendell Phillips Stafford, of Washington. 
In one of his great addresses he said: ‘The strong imagine that 
they have a mortgage upon the weak, but in the world of morals 
it is the other way. We complain that virtue and intelligence 
cannot be safe in the neighborhood of ignorance and vice. God 
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means that it should be so; so does he take bonds from the 
mighty to do justice by the weak.” 

One of the most encouraging, inspiring, and hopeful facts in 
our present life is the fact that, although there are many obstacles 
to the realization of world brotherhood, we have in our midst 
men and women who are prophets, men and women who see things 
as they are, who see what ought to be, and who are pointing 
towards the realization of the highest ideals. I just want to 
speak of a few of those whose names I hope we will keep in mind, 
and whose leadership I hope we will more and more follow in the 
days that are to come. 

I want to speak first of that exceedingly inspiring personality, 
Mary Antin. I remember a wonderful meeting in this hall some 
months ago in which she delivered one of the most eloquent and 
inspiring appeals for the realization of our highest ideals in Ameri- 
can life, and I remember especially her definition of the true 
American. She said, “He is one who acknowledges all mankind 
as his brothers and tries to give them a fair chance.’”’ In the 
same spirit another prophet, who came to us as an alien, is deliver- 
ing the message of brotherhood that we need to take upon our 
hearts. I refer to Edward A. Steiner. I have not the time to 
refer to many other prophets as I would like to do, but I want to 
speak of one colored man, who is not the only prophet of his 
race by any means, but one of those whom we shall do well to 
look to as we have opportunity and do well to follow his lead. 
I refer to Archibald Grimké of Washington and Boston. Then 
let us hear and heed Oswald Garrison Villard of New York, one 
of our wisest and bravest prophets of brotherhood and democracy. 
Let us learn of John Graham Brooks, one of the most clear-headed 
and far-sighted of the prophets of New England. Let us hearken 
to the message of Walter Rauschenbusch, prophet of the social 
awakening, and Jane Addams, that great leader in social welfare, 
and Wilfred Grenfell, who is doing wonderful work for brother- 
hood on the shores of Labrador, and James Macdonald, that great 
exponent of brotherhood in Canada, and Edwin D. Mead, states- 
man, prophet of peace, one of the strong men of vision of our 
times, and Norman Angell, another prophet of peace, and Alfred 
Austin, poet, prophet for peace and brotherhood. 

We had a great loss the other day when another prophet died, 
Jacob Riis, he who has helped so mightily to redeem the slums and 
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to bring breathing places into the great city. And still another 
prophet has just passed away, who made a profound impression 
upon those who knew him, an Englishman who came to this 
country to deliver a course of lectures to the students at the Yale 
Divinity School upon ‘The Romance of Preaching,’ and I have 
been greatly impressed by prophetic words that he spoke in one 
of his last public utterances, in which he said: “Great causes 
always create a race of prophets. The watchword of the last 
century was freedom. What orators the passion for freedom 
created in this great land! Aye, and what martyrs for freedom 
it made! The watchword of our new century is justice. It will 
create as splendid an array of prophets, and it may very well be 
that before the victory is won men and women will buy the new 
inheritance at a great price; but buy it they will, for the master 
passion in the breasts of our noblest young men is that the will 
of the Father shall be done on earth as it is in heaven.” This 
means brotherhood. 

“Getting together” is the trend of the time. Here is one 
example of it. Another example is the Ford Hall meetings that 
are held here-during the winter season and of which many of you 
know,—those meetings in which people of every hue and race and 
sect and creed get together, and by getting together learn brother- 
hood, and are helping in a splendidly definite way to forward the 
cause of which we speak to-day. 

I want to say one word upon this subject of religion. In all 
our search for brotherhood let us not forget that religion is a 
tremendously vital and essential fact in life. Religion is a bigger, 
nobler, grander thing than can be restricted in any church, in 
any sect, or defined by any creed. But in our efforts to be broad, 
in our efforts to be tolerant,—and by all means let us be broad 
and let us be tolerant,—let us not lose sight of the fatherhood of 
God; let us not lose sight of the great Brother of all time, He 
who is the central figure of Christianity, He who has been the 
great dominating force through all the ages in the development 
and in the realization of such a brotherhood as we have, and who 
in the days to come shall help us to realize that which we seek,— 
true world brotherhood. 
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ADDRESS BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


There is no topic which better expresses the sentiment and 
purpose of this Free Religious Association than that which forms 
the general theme of our addresses at this convention,—World 
Religion and World Brotherhood. To promote these two great 
interests of human society was the purpose uppermost in found- 
ing this Association, and it has remained ever loyal to these high 
aims during the nearly fifty years of its history. Thus far, at this 
meeting, the second of these great ideals has been emphasized by 
the speakers who have addressed you. Let me devote myself to 
the first named,—to World Religion. 

When the first annual convention of this Association was called, 
in 1868, the Secretary, William J. Potter, addressed to the Brahmo 
Somaj, or Theistic Association of India, which had been formed 
two years previously, an invitation to participate in the Boston 
meetings. He informed them that it was a distinguishing feature 
of the Free Religious Association that “it contemplates an 
ultimate union, not simply of all sects in Christendom, but of 
all religions, Christian and non-Christian, inone. It looks beyond 
Christian limits for fellowship.’’ In reply, the eminent Hindu 
Theist, Keshub Chunder Sen, sent a cordial letter, acknowledging 
the invitation, expressing the greatest sympathy with the spirit 
and purpose of the new association, and regretting the inability 
of the Hindu Theists to be represented in person at its meetings 
in Boston. 

The report of the Executive Committee, in referring to this 
correspondence, declares that the Free Religious Association does 
not maintain that ‘one religion is as good as another. It simply 
does not determine the claims of any specific form of faith... . 
Christianity thus far has attempted to convert all other religions 
to itself. The Christian missionary goes to India and says to 
the natives there: ‘You must be converted to my faith or there 
is no hope for your progress to anything better in this world, or 
of your happiness in the world to come.’ 

“This [Free Religious] Association says to these native relig- 
ious devotees, ‘Let us see what is true in your religion, and 
what is true in this or that other form of faith, and be ready to 
accept the true from any quarter, and meantime let us put our 
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heads together, and see if we cannot contrive some better and 
worthier ways of living.’ 

“The Free Religious Association simply does not accept any 
form of religion as necessarily a finality. It admits the possibility 
of advance in religious truth beyond any present religious system. 
It plants itself on truth-seeking and does not claim to have found 
a finality in religious faith and practice.” 

Two years later, in 1870, the Association at its annual con- 
vention devoted one of its sessions to “The Natural Sympathy of 
Religions, as indicating the grounds on which they may come 
into practical unity and co-operation.” At this meeting, Rev. 
Samuel Johnson of Lynn, distinguished as a student of Oriental 
Religions, gave an address on the “Natural Sympathy of Relig- 
ions.” Rev. William H. Channing, the gifted nephew of the 
great American divine, read a paper on ‘‘The Religions of China”’; 
Rey. William J. Potter spoke on ‘Religion Old and New in 
India’”’; while Rabbi Isaac Wise, of Cincinnati, discoursed on 
* Judaism.” 

Meanwhile outside the meetings of our Association the ideals 
of inter-religious sympathy and world brotherhood were assidu- 
ously fostered by its members. Already in 1868 Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow had printed in the Free Religious Monthly, The 
Radical, a notable paper on ‘‘The Unity and Universality of 
Religious Ideas.’”’ In the same journal appeared in 1871 the 
luminous and compendious essay of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson on “The Sympathy of Religions,” delivered as a lecture 
before the Association and later issued as a tract by it, and repub- 
lished in 1893 for the World Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
and since by others. It is not too much to say that this scholarly 
and large-minded pamphlet has been the most popular and 
influential presentation of the free religious attitude towards the 
great religions of mankind that has ever appeared. Even with 
the present enlargement of our knowledge of the other great 
world faiths it holds its own, and a new edition is about to be 
reprinted by this Association. Hardly less effective in spreading 
throughout the religious community these sentiments of universal 
religion were the noble hymns produced by a generation of Free 
Religious poets—and of which Samuel Longfellow’s “God of Ages 
and of Nations’ and ‘‘One Holy Church of God,” and Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Life of Ages, richly poured”’ are typical examples. 
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Works of a more pretentious character which were produced 
during the same period by members of this Association were the 
three stately volumes of Samuel Johnson in which the philosophy 
and worship of Persia, India, and China were ably set forth; 
the less scholarly but helpful compilation “Aspirations of the 
World,” by Lydia Maria Child; ‘‘Gems of the Orient,” by Charles 
D. B. Mills; “Chapters from the Bible of the Ages,’ by Giles 
B. Stebbins; Moncure D. Conway’s “‘The Sacred Anthology,” 
besides innumerable magazine and newspaper articles dealing 
with the same topic. From kindred spirits came “Ten Great 
Religions,”’ by James Freeman Clarke, and a reprint of Theodore 
Parker’s “Discourse of Religion.’”’ Back of all such specific 
contributions to the larger world symphony of religions as it was 
intoned by these and other prophetic voices in America in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, was the inspiring, liberating 
influence of their common master, one of the founders of our Free 
Religious Association, Ralph Waldo Emerson, in whose world- 
embracing sympathy and mystic vision the old religions and the 
new, the East and the West, were reconciled and transfigured 
into a cosmic unity. In the mean time the relations between the 
Oriental and the Occidental world of thought continued to be 
cherished by our Association, and through the increasing visits 
to this country of Asiatic scholars were drawn ever closer. 

At the convention in 1873, and again in 1874, friendly letters 
were read from Protap Chunder Mozoomdar and Keshub Chunder 
Sen, respectively. 

Still later, and down into our own day, Jewish, Brahmo, Buddh- 
ist, Parsee, Mahometan, Behaist, and other Oriental speakers 
have been welcomed on our free platform, as well as orthodox and 
liberal Christians, Spiritualists, Atheists, and Socialists. I can- 
not undertake, in the limited time at my command this morning, 
to rehearse to you their testimonies on the subject of religious 
unity and world brotherhood. My specific purpose is to show that 
in their spirit and aims the founders of this Association were a 
half-century and more in advance of their contemporaries in the 
religious world; that they were the prophets and initiators of 
that larger interpretation of religion and religious fellowship to 
which the races and religions of mankind are slowly but surely 
approximating in our day. With clear vision and in a catholic 
spirit, they rose above the limitations of their time and church 
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and country into the consciousness of the universality of religion 
and the brotherhood of mankind. They foresaw the impending 
consolidation of the peoples of the earth, through increased inter- 
course and exchange of ideas, through the extension of commerce, 
education, science, and practical inventions, and through humani- 
tarian and religious endeavor, uniting the different races of men 
into one inter-related and indissoluble humanity, with common 
interests and common aspirations. 

Among this cloud of witnesses there loom up, however, three 
prophets of the soul whose large-hearted and sane utterances on 
the subject of religious unity and world brotherhood deserve 
grateful acknowledgment. The first of these was the able and 
devoted secretary of the Association in its earlier days, William 
J. Potter of New Bedford. In his report at its fifth annual 
convention, in 1872, Mr. Potter said:— 


Some of us may live to see the day when there shall be a world convention 
in London, or perhaps in Boston, or San Francisco, of representatives from 
all the great religions of the globe, coming together in a spirit of mutual respect, 
confidence, and unity for common conference on what may be for the best 
good of all; not? to make a common creed by patching articles together from 
their respective faiths in which they might find themselves in agreement, 
but, emancipated from bondage to creed and sect, to join hands in a com- 
mon effort to help mankind to higher truth and nobler living. It may be 
that the work of this Association will culminate in such a world’s convention, 
a peace convention of the religions. For that grasp of hands across the divid- 
ing line of opinion, with mutual respect for the natural rights of opinion, in a 
common effort to get truth and to do good, is the Free Religious Association. 


This dream of Mr. Potter’s came true when, some twenty 
years later, there occurred that great event in modern religious 
history, the World’s Parliament of Religions, held in connection 
with the great Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, of 
which a member of this society, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, was the 
active secretary and promoter. This Parliament disclosed in an 
unparalleled manner the universality and power of religious 
ideas and practices, and taught the religious world a noble lesson 
of mutual toleration and respect for each other’s opinions and 
worship. In that year the Free Religious Association, departing 
from its usual custom, held its twenty-sixth annual convention in 
connection with the Parliament in Chicago. The meeting was 
one of the most brilliant ever held by our society. Addresses 
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were made by William J. Potter, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Francis E. Abbott, Minot J. Savage, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Ednah D. Cheney, Ida C. Hultin, Robert Collyer, 
A. A. Miner, and C. C. Bonney, as well as by the Hindu Theists 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar and B. B. Nagarkar. Through all 
the speeches and proceedings rang the happy conviction that no 
religious body in Christendom had more abundant reason to wel- 
come and rejoice in the Parliament of Religions than the little 
group of radical men and women whose world-embracing sym- 
pathies, prophetic vision, and faithful testimony had, in such large 
degree, prepared the way for its realization on American soil. 
As Colonel Higginson declared: ‘‘The Free Religious Association 
made possible the Parliament of Religions. It gave the other 
faiths of the world a fair showing, which until the Parliament of 
Religions no other great American organization ever did.” 

At this Chicago meeting its president, William J. Potter, de- 
clared his belief in 


the ultimate union of all the great faiths of the world in one religion, not 
by the conversion of all the others to any one of the faiths, but by the con- 
version and education of them all to the perception of a higher realm of truth. 
We who are now living will behold, nay, may already behold, the dawn of 
the day of a new religion which is to be really universal in its principles and 
as broad as humanity in its boundaries; which is not, however, to be Chris- 
tianity, nor Judaism, nor Buddhism, nor Neo-Brahmanism, but a new faith 
into which the specific religions are in form to die that they may continue 
to live in spiritual substance. The meaning of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, it seems to me, culminates in this thought. 


It was at this same convention that the eminent Hindu Theist, 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, speaking of religious unity, said :— 


Hinduism gave us spiritual philosophy, lofty utterances, profound senti- 
mentalities. Christianity gave us the solid realities of personal character, 
and when Eastern sentimentalities and aspirations, when Hindu loftiness 
and Oriental subtility, when Asiatic poetry and Eastern impulses have com- 
bined with the energy, the power, the reality, the solidarity, the triumph 
that character achieved in Christendom, then alone shall the great Catholic 
Church (of humanity) be founded. 


More impressed than ever with the consciousness of its world 
mission the Association thenceforth sought increasingly to come 
into closer fraternal relations with the great non-Christian re- 
ligions and peoples of the earth. It is remembered that two 
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years later, at the convention of 1896, Colonel Higginson made a 
spirited defence of Mahometanism. Its newly elected president, 
Dr. L. G. Janes, a man of unusual scholarship and breadth of 
mind, was especially devoted to this cause. Oriental teachers in 
increasing numbers were welcomed to the platform of the society. 
The ideals of universal religion and universal brotherhood fur- 
nished frequent topics for discussion. Notably so at the thirtieth 
annual convention, in 1897, in which Hindu, Buddhist, Parsee, 
and Jewish speakers participated. 
At this meeting President Janes said:— 


We look forward to a Universal Religion not based upon dogma but upon 
unity of purpose in the search for ideal truth. 


He did not believe in Mr. Potter’s idea of the old religions dying 
into the new, but in a 


conscious and living synthesis of existing religions into a higher, more perfect, 
and more vital organic whole,—a federation of existing organizations into a 
more inclusive fellowship of seekers for ideal truth. Those religious forms 
only will die which persistently cling to the narrow conception of their own 
sufficiency, finaltty, and infallibility. He to whom the Christian name is 
dear may still continue to call himself a Christian, the Hindu may still be 
a Hindu, the Buddhist a Buddhist, but these words, however sacred the 
associations which they connote to the disciples of these respective faiths, 
shall no longer constitute assumed conditions of salvation, or barriers to a wide 
fellowship in spirit, wherein all may meet on common friendly ground, and 
join hands for the uplifting and salvation of the world. 


President Janes asked at this convention, ‘‘Why shall not the 
Free Religious Association become a nucleus in this country for 
cultivating through correspondence and even more through 
personal intercourse, friendship and practical fraternity with 
those of kindred mind and spirit in other lands, born under other 
faiths?” 

Dr. Janes sought to bring about this fellowship between free 
and progressive minds in all the world faiths, not only through 
the Free Religious Association, but by his activities in the Green- 
acre School of Comparative Religion, at Eliot, Maine, and the 
Cambridge Conferences on Oriental Religions, while at the West 
the ideals of the World’s Parliament of Religions were nobly 
echoed in the Congress of Religion and the Tower Hill Conferences, 
under the magnetic influence of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. During 
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the eight years’ presidency of Mr. Edwin D. Mead the same 
catholicity of spirit was displayed, and Oriental and non-Christian 
speakers welcomed to the platform of the Association. 

An utterance of remarkable breadth, sanity, and spiritual in- 
sight, was the address on “Universal Religion” delivered at the 
convention in 1894 by Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
I venture to quote the following passages :— 


_ There shall yet be a Universal Religion which shall be something different 

from the universality of religion among the peoples of the earth. But it will 
be a religion without a church, without a creed, without a hierarchy, without 
a ritual. It will be a glorious sympathy, not a grand organization. Yet it 
shall have its ministers. They will be all of those who shall endeavor to ap- 
preciate the doctrines and the forms, the mythologies and the idolatries of 
other faiths than that they cherish as their own, to penetrate the husk and 
find the kernel it conceals, to discover, if possible, what it was that these 
poor stammering lips were trying to express. This universal religion shall 
have its scriptures, too, richer than those of Christianity or Buddhism or 
Islam, because all of these shall be included, and with these every true word 
that makes for a better understanding and a more perfect sympathy among 
all the religions of mankind. The sympathy, like charity, must begin at 
home, not in any “‘mush of concession,’”’ but in a resolute endeavor to see 
things as they are, and to state the position which we cannot tolerate, as nearly 
as possible, as we should if it were ours. A “Congress of Liberal Religions’? 
Yes, certainly, by all means. But, if we can have it, ‘A congress of liberal 
and illiberal religions,” too, and wherever two or three of different opinions 
are gathered together, trying to understand each other, trying to do justice 
to each other’s symbol, to each other’s thought, there is the spirit of Universal 
Religion in the midst of them for blessing and for peace. This universal faith 
shall have its festivals. It has had a splendid one already, the Parliament of 
Religions. The world is young. It shall have many more... . 

If such things as these are, in our communities, inconsistent with a special 
loyalty to Christianity, or the particular division or subdivision of Christianity 
in which one has been born and bred, I have yet to learn the reason why. 
We are creatures of association and affection, and we love and cherish the 
familiar places, the familiar names and things. If we were less human, it 
might not be so, but the proverb runs, “There is a great deal of human nature 
in folks,” and it is true. It is nothing to be ashamed of that one warms to 
a tradition as he does not to an abstraction, that he is moved and stirred and 
thrilled by his connection with an organic life which has had its high nobilities 
and has its sacred trusts, as he is not by the most perfect definition or the 
most inclusive scheme of fellowship which has yet no history, no heroes, and 
no saints. ... 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. Whatever graces and beati- 
tudes the coming centuries may hide, the universal religion with which we 
must content ourselves for a long time to come is that Sympathy of Religions, 
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which already has possessed the mind and heart of many an individual thinker 
and explorer, and is destined to extend its gentle sway over an ever-greatening 
multitude as the swift years go by. With the increasing solidarity of the race 
the intercommunication of ideas will go on with far less obstruction than 
heretofore, each nation, each religion, giving of its best, and in some far-off 
future there may come a time when Lessing’s faithful parable, ‘‘What makes 
me seem to you a Christian makes you seem to me a Jew,” shall be made 
good in the mutual regards of all the greater and the less religions of the world, 
each speaking to the other in its own tongue, wherein it was born, the words 
of freedom, truth, and righteousness. 


ORIENTAL CONFERENCES FOR ReEuicious Unity. 


It is my privilege in conclusion to call your attention to the 
most recent manifestation of this larger religious hospitality— 
the series of Oriental Conferences for the expression of inter- 
religious sympathy and the promotion of world brotherhood, 
which are in course of preparation in this country, and in various 
countries of the East,—Turkey, India, China, and Japan. These 
conferences have for several years past been under consideration, 
and are now being organized in response to a demand from both 
Christians and non-Christians for a new convocation of the liberal 
religious forces of the East and the West, in the interest of a 
closer and more effective co-operation between advanced and pro- 
gressive thinkers in all the great religions of the world than was 
possible at the Chicago Parliament twenty years since. They will 
seek to deepen the tolerance and friendliness towards one another’s 
creed which characterized that memorable gathering into a pro- 
founder appreciation and sympathy for each other’s beliefs and 
aims, and an increasing consciousness of the essential oneness of 
all human interests and aspirations. They will strive to ascer- 
tain how they may help and serve each other in the attainment 
of truth and moral excellence and the social uplift of mankind. 

The Unitarians of the United States have taken the initiative 
in this enterprise, but it is expected that other liberal bodies, 
such as the Universalists of America, the Progressive Friends, the 
liberal Orthodox churches, the Free Religious Association, Re- 
form Jews, and International Congress of Free and Progressive 
Christians, will also be represented by scholars and speakers of 
prominence. 

It is planned that the American members of these conferences 
shall sail from the United States in late October, 1914, for Eng- 
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land. Here, joined by the British and any other European 
delegates who may have been appointed, they will hold a pre- 
liminary session in London in which Unitarian and other liberal 
Christian bodies in that country, the Reform Jewish Congrega- 
tion, the Theistic Church of London, and the large contingent of 
Brahmos, Mahommedans, Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsees, and other 
Asiatic residents of the British Isles and the Continent will be 
invited to participate. 

Thence the delegation will journey to Budapest, where the 
Hungarian Unitarians, and other liberal Christians, desire to 
unite with it in a demonstration of religious unity and brother- 
hood. 

Thence to Constantinople, where arrangements are making for 
a meeting largely under Mahommedan auspices. Abdul Baha, 
head of the Behaist community, hopes to meet the delegates here 
and travel to India in their company. 

Thence to Athens, with its great memories of Socrates, Plato, 
St. Paul, and other representatives of the religion of the spirit 
and the life. 

Thence to Jerusalem, where a modest welcome is assured. The 
large-hearted Grand Mufti, M. Kamil El-Housseini, has expressed 
great interest in the undertaking. The liberal German Asso- 
ciation, Friends of the Temple, which numbers 2,000 members in 
Palestine, and liberal Jews and Christians will contribute to its 
success. As the birthplace of three great world faiths, Palestine 
is certainly worthy of a visit and joint affirmation of the deeper 
truths that unite mankind. 

Thence to Cairo, where, it is hoped, a meeting can be arranged 
for, and thence by the Suez Canal and Red Sea to Colombo, 
Ceylon. Here also a meeting is probable under liberal Buddhist 
auspices. 

Arriving at» Christmas time at Madras, during the important 
session of the All-India National and other congresses, the more 
extended work of the Oriental Conferences will begin. Thence to 
Bombay, for an important series of meetings; to Lahore, in the 
Punjab, via Baroda, Delhi, and Amritsar, for a congress under the 
auspices of the Mahommedans, Sikhs, and Brahmos. Thence by 
Agra, Alighar, and Benares to Calcutta, where a longer stay will 
give ample opportunity for profitable interviews and assemblies 
with our Brahmo and other non-Christian and Christian friends. 
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Thence by steamship to Rangoon, to Hongkong, and to Shang- 
hai. In the latter city an important series of conferences will be 
held in which the representatives of nine great world religions 
and a dozen Christian sects will participate. 

In Japan (March 15-April 12) a final series of conferences 
with Christian, Buddhist, Shinto, Confucian, and other scholars 
has been arranged for, and promises to be of large importance 
and value. 

After the meetings in the latter country the party will break 
up—some returning to Europe by rail across Siberia; the others, 
Americans especially, via Honolulu to San Francisco, where a 
meeting may be held in one of the Exposition halls of the Panama 
World Fair; thence to New York and Boston, arriving home, 
after a six months’ absence, about May 1, 1915. 

Later a full report of the congress experiences, utterances, and 
results, with suitable illustrations, will be issued. 

In nearly all of the countries named sympathetic and influen- 
tial committees have been organized and are preparing for the re- 
ception and success of the conferences as outlined. 

The plan may be somewhat modified, or even postponed for an- 
other year, but in its general features the pilgrimage will assume 
the features proposed.* 


Sprrir AND AIMS. 


These Oriental meetings are designed for conference, not for 
controversy or conversion. They are intended to be a sym- 
pathetic approach to the great non-Christian religions of the 
world in order to promote a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion, to the end of mutual improvement and service. It is hoped 
that these gatherings of religious thinkers and workers in friendly 
council, without arrogant claims of superiority on either side or 
propagandist motives, may lead to the strengthening throughout 
the world of pure religion and morality held in the spirit of free- 
dom and good-will, and disclose the essential unity of all religions 
in religion itself, amidst great diversities of belief and worship. 

While seeking to ascertain what sentiments and interests they 
have in common, the participants in these conferences will not 
attempt to frame or substitute any new or universal system of 


* Since this address was delivered it has been decided to postpone this undertaking until 
1915-16, and then reverse the order of travel, beginning with Japan. 
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doctrine or worship for those already existing. The only unity 
they will strive for is the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace; 
the only form of universal religion they will seek to advance is the 
cultivation by each religion of the universal elements which are 
already contained in its own traditions and doctrines. None of 
the religious households invited to participate will be expected to 
surrender anything of their own particular doctrinal or denomi- 
national allegiance; none shall treat with contempt or irrever- 
ence, or make attacks upon the other’s creed or custom; none 
shall seek to controvert or convert the other. None, finally, shall 
speak with arrogance or lovelessness of those who do not hold the 
liberal view of religion. Each shall listen sympathetically to the 
other’s exposition of belief and worship, and seek to understand 
and appreciate each other better, both as men and believers, striv- 
ing to learn as well as to impart. 

Finally, it is desired through these conferences to promote 
that sentiment of world brotherhood which rises superior to 
racial, social, and doctrinal differences, and unites all the children 
of men in relations of universal peace and good-will. 


Such a world pilgrimage as is here outlined will, I am confident, 
meet with the hearty approval of all truly free, religious minds, for 
it is simply another embodiment of that ideal of universal religion 
and world brotherhood which has been the distinguishing feature 
of our Association through all its history. True it is that the 
Unitarians of America deserve the principal credit for this new 
enterprise. But who was it that inspired the Unitarian fellow- 
ship with this larger vision of international brotherhood and the 
unity of religions? It was mainly the Free Religious Association, 
to which so many influential and progressive Unitarians have in 
times past and present belonged. It is not altogether an accident 
that the president of this Association to-day should also be the 
initiator and general organizer of these Oriental world confer- 
ences. He, at all events, bears grateful witness that his zeal in 
this undertaking has been chiefly inspired by his connection with 
the Free Religious Movement these many years past, and the 
illumination of mind and breadth of sympathy which he derived 
from his companionship with its founders and leaders. We may 
rest assured that wherever in the near future these conferences are 
held,—in India, China, and Japan,—there will be seen a new 
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demonstration of the world-embracing sympathies of an Emer- 
son, Samuel Johnson, and Higginson, of Frothingham, Potter, and 
Janes, of Lucretia Mott, Ednah Cheney, and Julia Ward Howe, 
whose work on earth is finished, but whose spirit ever marches on a 
quickening, liberating, and constructive influence at home and 
abroad. 


THE PresipENT. And now I present to you the trusty right 
hand of this movement for free religious conferences in the Far 
East, Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland. When it was learned a year 
ago that Dr. Sunderland was about to make once more a journey 
around the world in the interests of liberal religion, he was invited 
to become the expositor and herald and, so far as possible, the 
organizer of these conferences in the countries he was to visit. 
He was good enough to accept the commission. The Unitarian 
fellowship appointed him its Billings lecturer, assuring him a still 
wider influence. He has nobly fulfilled his part in this work of 
preparation in the Orient, and we are glad to welcome him on this 
platform, and learn from him more in detail who it is that invites 
us, and how we may best meet and justify the expectations of our 
Eastern friends. 


ADDRESS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Perhaps the most impressive illustrations that have yet ap- 
peared of the growing spirit of religious brotherhood in the modern 
world, are the two remarkable movements just referred to (by 
Dr. Wendte), namely, the great Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago twenty-one years ago, and the new movement, similar 
in purpose, which is just being inaugurated, for holding a series 
of International Congresses of Religious Unity in a number of 
large cities in the Orient during the coming winter. 

I think few of us realize how influential that Chicago Parlia- 
ment has been. It set up a new standard of religious fellowship 
and sympathy for Christendom and the world. It kindled a new 
religious light for mankind. In that Parliament, for the first 
time, eminent representatives of all the great religious faiths of 
the world came together on a platform of human brotherhood,— 
not to wrangle or dispute, but to confer,—each to give a con- 
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structive presentation of the central truths, principles, aims, and 
ideals of the faith which he represented, as understood not by its 
enemies but by its friends, by those who believed in it, loved it 
and worshipped at its altars. 

To tens of thousands of people who attended the various ses- 
sions of that Parliament the addresses were such a surprise as 
they had never known. Most of the attendants, of course, were 
Christians, who had all their lives been taught to believe that 
there is one true God, our own, and that all others are false; that 
there is one true revelation of God, our Bible, and that all other 
sacred books are from men or the devil; that there is only one true 
religion, our own; and that if the adherents of other faiths are to 
be saved they must give up their religions and accept our Chris- 
tianity. Judge of the surprise which men and women accustomed 
to this way of thinking experienced when they heard the represent- 
atives of the great non-Christian faiths of the world setting forth 
ethical and spiritual truths, precepts and ideals, many of which 
were as pure, as high, and as uplifting as our own. For the first 
time in their lives they learned the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment teaching, “God hath not left Himself without witness in 
any land.” For the first time they got a vision of a God not 
limited to Christians, or Christians and Jews; of inspiration as 
wide as humanity; of revelation as large as all truth. 

Probably the total number of persons who heard these larger 
views of religion at the Chicago Parliament did not fall below a 
hundred thousand. Still more important, the principal addresses 
were printed in full in the great Chicago dailies, and in many 
papers of other cities, thus reaching some millions of readers. 
Finally, when the Parliament was over, careful reports of all were 
published in two great volumes which soon made their way into 
nearly all the principal libraries of the world. 

Certain other important results have come from that remark- 
able Parliament. 

Since that time, and largely in consequence of the new interest 
in the non-Christian faiths of mankind created there, we have 
seen a great enlargement and enrichment of our religious literature 
in those fields. A large number of books on the comparative 
study of religions and on all the great religions of the world, and 
many of them the very best we possess, have been written during 
these twenty-one years, not only in this country but in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe. 
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Another result of the Parliament scarcely less important has 
been the establishment of chairs of Comparative Religion or for 
the study of Oriental and other non-Christian faiths, in great 
numbers of universities and theological schools in American and 
other Christian lands. Before the Parliament there were very 
few such chairs; now they are found in nearly all higher institu- 
tions of learning that make any claim to broad scholarship. 

The effect of the Parliament appears also in connection with 
Christian missions. Since Chicago it has been impossible for in- 
telligent men to take the narrow and bigoted view of the non- 
Christian religions and peoples of the world that was almost uni- 
versal before that illuminating gathering. If Christian missions, 
particularly in the Orient, are growing broader, more reasonable, 
and more useful, and if their spirit is becoming more sympathetic 
toward what is good in other faiths, to the Chicago Parliament 
must be given much of the credit. 

One other result I must mention. It was impossible that a 
gathering so notable as that in Chicago should pass away without 
being followed by efforts, later, to perpetuate or reproduce it. 
The memory of such a congress could not fail to suggest the hold- 
ing of other congresses of like character to carry forward still 
further the good work which it had begun. Exactly that was what 
happened. There has been held no other single great Parliament 
on a world scale, but there have been many other smaller ones 
having essentially the same object in view. The most important 
of these have been the six mentioned by Dr. Wendte; namely, 
the International Congresses of Liberal Religion held within the 
last fourteen or fifteen years in the cities of London, Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Boston, Berlin, and Paris. 

But with all their excellence and all their success these congresses 
have had the limitation of being confined to the Occident. To 
be sure, their doors have been open toward the Orient, and no 
session has been held without at least a few representatives of 
Oriental and non-Christian faiths being present. But the dis- 
tance from the Orient was too great to allow this representation 
to be adequate. Hence the question arose and grew persistent, 
Why should we not carry these congresses to the Orient? 

This, as you have been told, is what is tobedone. During the 
six or seven months from October of this year to April of next 
year, a series or circuit of International Congresses of Religious 
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Unity is to be held, beginning in London and ending in Tokyo, 
Japan.* 

With making plans for the earlier of these gatherings, those to 
be held in Europe and in the Near East, I myself have had nothing 
todo. That work has been, and is, in other hands. But the work 
of visiting the Far East and making arrangements for the con- 
gresses to be held there was committed to me. From that task 
I returned three months ago, having devoted to it all last winter. 
I am asked to tell you a little, in the time that remains to me, 
about the kind of reception that was accorded to me, and the ar- 
rangements which I was able to make for the congresses in that 
interesting part of the world. 

The number of congresses to be held in the Orient is seven,— 
one in Tokyo, the capital of Japan, and the largest city in the East; 
one in Shanghai, the commercial emporium of China, and for our 
purpose the most important city in that great republic; one in 
Colombo, the largest city in Ceylon; and four in India, namely, one 
in Madras, the principal city of the South, one in Bombay, the 
commercial metropolis of the West, one in Lahore, the most im- 
portant centre in the North, and one in Calcutta, the great city 
of the East, and until lately the imperial capital. 

I sailed from San Francisco to Japan, and began my work in 
Tokyo, where I spent six weeks. In everything I received effi- 
cient and invaluable aid from Rev. Clay MacCauley, who for 
many years has been at the head of the Unitarian mission there. 

Of course I knew that if the congresses were to be successful, 
men of character and influence must be interested in them. And 
why should not men of influence, why should not the best men and 
the leading men of the city and land, become interested in them, 
if they knew the breadth of their spirit and the nobleness of their 
aims? 

Through My. MacCauley I was able to arrange for an interview 
with Baron Sakatana, the mayor of Tokyo, who received me cour- 
teously, and, when he fully understood the nature of my mission, 
expressed distinct sympathy with it and offered to give me assist- 
ance. 

An interview of much importance was obtained with Count 
Okuma, who during the past two or three months, as some of you 


* As since arranged, the conferences will not take place till 1915-16, and then in a reversed 
order, beginning in October, 1915, with Japan. 
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know, has been made Premier of Japan. At that time he was 
not in office, though he had twice been Premier and was the 
recognized leader of one of the political parties of the Empire. He 
received the congress idea warmly, and made many inquiries 
about the Chicago Parliament, about the International Congresses 
which have been held since, about the men who have conceived 
the idea of the Oriental Congresses, and especially about the men 
likely to come from the West to speak, and to bring from the West 
to the East the message of religious brotherhood. So impressed 
was this distinguished statesman with the greatness and noble- 
ness of the thought that had given birth to the congress plans, 
that he insisted on prolonging our interview from twenty to fifty 
minutes, that he might learn all about what had been done and 
what we desired to have done in Japan; and when we separated 
it was with a strong expression of desire on his part that arrange- 
ments might be made for a congress in Tokyo and with assur- 
ances that he himself would gladly render any assistance in his 
power. 

An interview of even greater importance was obtained with 
Baron Shibusawa. Baron Shibusawa is often spoken of as the 
Pierpont Morgan of Japan. He is at the head of more large busi- 
ness enterprises than perhaps any other man in the Empire. He 
is also a distinguished philanthropist. The Women’s University 
of Tokyo, which has excellent buildings and grounds and fifteen 
hundred students, is financially largely his creation. Several of 
the best charitable institutions of the city are also due to him. 
At one time he was a member of the Imperial Cabinet, but he is 
now devoting himself to affairs non-political in their character. 

He was even more deeply interested in the congresses than 
Count Okuma had been. He inquired minutely regarding the 
principles upon which they were based, the aims they had in 
view, what they had accomplished in the West, and what they 
hoped to accomplish in the Orient. Desiring not to consume too 
much of the time of a man in his position, twice I arose to take 
my leave, but twice he detained me, saying: ‘Don’t go; I want 
to hear more; I am greatly interested. Such congresses as you 
propose cannot fail to do great good in Japan and in other countries 
of the East. I want to learn all about your plans, and especially 
in what ways I can render aid.”’ When I left at the end of an hour 
he said: “This is not all. I would like, in a few days, if you are 
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willing, to arrange a dinner for you in my home, at which you may 
meet a number of invited guests, men of distinction, whom I 
would be glad to interest in your mission.” Of course, I gladly 
assented. 

On the day appointed he came in his automobile and took me 
to his palatial residence, where I met at dinner a dozen gentle- 
men of influence, leaders in education, in business, and in public 
affairs. When the dinner was over Baron Shibusawa said to me, 
“Now will you be good enough to tell these gentlemen the story 
of the congresses as you told it tome?” I did so. An hour and 
a half was spent in discussing the subject, and at the close all 
agreed upon the desirability of having a congress in Tokyo, and 
all pledged their hearty co-operation in bringing it about. 

Furthermore, all agreed that the plan which would insure to 
the Tokyo Congress the greatest possible success would be to 
have it held under the auspices of a very influential organization 
in the city (of which they were all members), known as the 
“‘ Association Concordia.” Accordingly, arrangements were made 
for me to present the subject to that Association, which, after 
full consideration and discussion, voted unanimously to invite 
the holding of one of the Oriental Congresses in Tokyo, the 
Congress to be the guest of the Association Concordia, and the 
Association to be the host, making all local arrangements and 
meeting all local expenses. 

You will see more clearly how fortunate we are in being able 
to make this plan for the Tokyo Congress if I tell you a little 
about the Association Concordia. The Association’s name reveals 
its character. It is an association which exists for the distinct 
object of promoting concord, friendship, brotherhood, inter- 
national, inter-racial, and inter-religious. It consists of about a 
hundred men, as eminent as there are in the nation,—cabinet 
ministers, members of both houses of the Imperial Parliament, 
government officials of various kinds, generals in the army, high 
officers in the navy, presidents and professors in universities and 
colleges, literary men, editors of the most important newspapers, 
and men eminent in connection with the different religions in 
Japan, Christian and other. 

Both the name and the object of the Association show how 
fitting it is that it should welcome the Congress and become its 
patron. In furthering the interests of the Congress it promotes 
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in a new and striking way the very objects for which it exists; 
namely, concord or brotherhood on the widest scale. At the 
same time, the fact that an organization of such dignity and in- 
fluence as the Association Concordia has taken up the Congress 
and is managing its interests, insures that it will be made a gather- 
ing of not merely local, but of national importance. It seems 
difficult to conceive of any possible arrangement for the Tokyo 
Congress more satisfactory than this, or more assuring of success 
and of wide-reaching influence. 

The arrangements which I was able to make for the Congress 
in Shanghai, China, were hardly less favorable than those in 
Tokyo. 

There exists in Shanghai an institution called the International 
Institute of China. Its objects are almost identical with those of 
the Association Concordia in Japan; namely, the promotion of 
acquaintance and fraternal relations between all classes of the 
people in China, and also between China and foreign nations. 
Its organizer, director, and head is the Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid, a 
very able and broad-minded American Presbyterian missionary. 
Dr. Reid has been in China nearly thirty years. At first he worked 
on the same general religious lines as other missionaries. But 
after a few years he became convinced that a kind of work much 
broader in its character was greatly needed,—a work educational 
rather than propagandist, more sympathetic than ordinary 
Christian missions are toward the non-Christian religions of the 
country, more appreciative of the civilization and the native 
institutions of China, and helpful to the Chinese people in new 
and wider ways. To promote such a work he organized the 
International Institute of China, which has now been in existence 
some twenty years. 

I was invited to deliver a series of lectures before this Institute, 
and in connection with the same to present the subject of the 
Religious Congresses,—those that had been held in the West 
and the results that had come from them, and the proposal to 
hold a series of similar congresses in the Orient. I gave the lec- 
tures, and submitted to my audiences and to Dr. Reid the 
question, “Shall a congress be held in Shanghai?’’ The response 
was favorable. After the matter had been fully considered, I 
was authorized to send a request to Dr. Wendte to arrange for 
a congress to be held here, under the auspices of the International 
Institute of China. 
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Probably I ought to add that the Institute has connected with 
it many men of distinction,—Chinese high officials, like Wu 
Ting Fang, who served two terms as Chinese minister to the 
United States and who presided at two of my lectures; Chinese 
scholars of note; leaders and men of influence in connection with 
each of the principal native religious faiths of China including the 
Taoist Pope; a few Christian missionaries of the broadest type, 
including Dr. Timothy Richard and Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who, 
with Dr. Reid, are probably the best known and most honored 
missionaries in China; and other foreigners of influence residing 
in the country. To be invited by such a body of men to hold a 
congress in Shanghai under their auspices, was most gratify- 
ing. Surely no more satisfactory arrangement could be desired. 

The Congress to be held in Colombo, the chief city of Ceylon, 
will probably be shorter and simpler than any of the others; yet 
it promises to be of considerable interest. It will be mainly under 
Buddhist auspices. 

The four congresses in India all promise to be large and im- 
portant. 

There is in India an organization called the All-India Theistic 
Conference, which holds its annual meeting each year during 
Christmas week in some large city. 

When I landed at Calcutta on the first of December, I was met 
at the wharf by a company of gentlemen who were there to convey 
to me an invitation from that conference to serve as its president 
during its coming annual session, and to urge upon me an ac- 
ceptance of the invitation on the ground that by so doing I would 
be able to meet in a most favorable way leading Theists from all 
over India, and plan with them the Religious Congresses which 
I wished to organize. I accepted the invitation, and found that 
the position of presiding officer of that important national gather- 
ing afforded me exactly the opportunity which I desired for 
inaugurating the congress movement in all parts of the land. 

Before the conference adjourned we had decided upon the 
number of congresses, their general character, and the cities in 
which it seemed desirable that they should be held; we had also 
appointed committees of arrangement, a general committee for 
all India, and strong local committees to have charge of each 
individual Congress. 

The month following the All-India Theistic Conference, I 
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devoted, as I had done the month preceding it, to giving public 
addresses and to privately interviewing prominent men in various 
Indian cities, in the interest of the congress movement. Before 
I left the country I had the great satisfaction of seeing the move- 
ment well under way in all sections of India, with encouraging 
prospects of final success. 

The religious body in India that is most warmly in sympathy 
with the congresses and is doing most to prepare the way for them, 
is, of course, the Brahmo Somaj. This liberal and progressive 
Theistic Church (its name, Brahmo Somaj, means Church of 
God) has local societies in nearly all the important cities of India. 
It rejects idolatry and caste, endeavors to reform such social 
evils as child-marriage and the cruel treatment of widows, does 
all in its power to promote education, of girls as well as boys, and 
practises a very pure form of spiritual worship. This religious 
body, which has had in the past such distinguished leaders as 
Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and Mr. Mozoomdar, 
and which to-day has connected with it some of the foremost men 
of India, is heart and soul in sympathy with the congress move- 
ment and doimg all in its power to promote it. 

Important co-operation is also promised by prominent leaders 
of the Arya Somaj, a progressive and growing theistic body in the 
Northwest; by leaders of the Sikhs, a theistic church or nation, 
numbering four or five millions, also in the Northwest; by leaders 
among the Parsees, a small but enlightened, prosperous, and in- 
fluential religious body, essentially theistic in faith; in Bombay 
and other places on the West coast; by the Theosophists, who have 
a considerable number of societies in India; and by liberal Hindus 
and liberal Mohammedans in all parts of the land. 

I think you will be glad to know of some of the individual men 
of distinction who are interesting themselves in these India con- 
gresses. 

Among the number are Dr. Bhandarkar, of Poona, the eminent 
Orientalist, who has a European fame; Dr. Seal, a scholar of equal 
reputation, who received the honor of being chosen to give the 
opening paper at the Universal Races Congress, held three or 
four years ago in London; Dr. J. C. Bose and Dr. P. C. Ray, 
probably the two most eminent scientists in India; Principal 
Maitra of City College, Calcutta; Principal Vaswani of the Dyal 
Single College, Lahore; the Principal of the Vedic (Arya) College, 
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Lahore; Principal Rutnam, of the Rajah’s College, Coconada; 
Principal Ahmed of the Moslem College, Aligahr; Dr. P. K. Roy, 
Dr. D. N. Mallick, and other professors in the Calcutta University; 
Professor Bhandarkar, of the Bombay University; Justice Iman 
(Mohammedan) of the Calcutta High Court; Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, the distinguished poet, whose five or six volumes of verse 
and prose recently published are attracting wide attention in this 
country, Great Britain, and on the Continent of Europe, and who 
a few months ago was awarded the Nobel Prize for the most 
important literary work done in the world during the preceding 
year; Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, Prime Minister of the Indore 
State, who has been chosen general chairman of all the Congress 
Committees; the Maharajah of the Kutch Behar State, who is 
the leading patron of the Calcutta Congress; the Rajah of Pithi- 
puram, who is so much interested in the congress movement 
that he has authorized me to say to the committee that he will 
himself bear the whole expense of the Congress in Madras; and, 
to mention only one other name, the Gaekwar of Baroda, the most 
distinguished native ruler in India, who has promised hearty 
co-operation in every way in his power, including the service of 
presiding at one of the sessions of the Congress in Bombay. 

From these facts you will see how encouraging are the prospects 
for all the congresses in India. 

Permit me now a few words of a general character in closing. 
Of course I took pains everywhere, alike in India, Ceylon, China, 
and Japan, to have it clearly understood that all the congresses 
in the Orient are to be wholly unsectarian. Not only will they 
not represent any Christian sect or denomination, except as they 
represent all Christians of every denomination who are willing 
to take their stand on the broad platform of ethical and spiritual 
theism, but also they will not represent Christianity in any sense 
in which they do not represent all the great historic non-Christian 
faiths. 

The objects which these congresses hope to accomplish are 
primarily three. 

One is the promotion of better acquaintance between the vari- 
ous religions represented. Such better acquaintance is greatly 
needed. The different religions hold themselves aloof from one 
another far too much. Thus they fail to understand one another, 
and, as a result, alienations, jealousies, and antagonisms easily 
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arise. Better acquaintance would do much to remove these 
jealousies and antagonisms, and to create a feeling of friendship 
and brotherhood. 

Second, the congresses will stand for the universal elements 
in all the religions, and will put supreme emphasis upon these 
in all that is said and done. This will help-the different relig- 
ions to see how much they have in common. 

Third, and most important of all, the congresses will endeavor 
to create in all the religions a conviction that they have a great 
work to do together for the moral uplift of the world. Religion 
ought to be the world’s greatest power for the moral regeneration 
of men and society. It would be, if all religious faiths would sub- 
ordinate the local, the peculiar, the relatively unimportant 
elements which separate them, and place their emphasis upon the 
great moral and spiritual elements which they possess in common 
and in which their real life consists. If all the great religions 
of mankind would do this, would overlook their minor differences, 
rise above their enmities and unite their efforts for the one supreme 
end of curing the world’s evils and lifting the nations up to 
righteousness, * justice, brotherhood, and peace, nothing could 
withstand them. Wars would cease; crime would well-nigh 
disappear; prisons would become mainly things of the past; 
the dark streams of suffering and sorrow which now flow over all 
lands would for the most part be dried up, and the earth would 
become a very real heaven. 

Why should not the religions of the world lay aside their 
antagonisms and unite in this their supreme mission? It is with 
the hope of doing something to effect this most desirable consum- 
mation, that the congresses have been planned. 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL. 


Frmay AFTERNOON, May 29, 1914. 


The annual festival was held in the afternoon, nearly two 
hundred persons having secured dinner tickets. Rev. Edward 
Cummings presided with tact and wit, and the spirit of good 
fellowship prevailed. The speaking was excellent. The general 
topic was ‘‘The Stranger within our Gates.” 

Rabbi Harry Levi of Boston made an able address, condensing 
into his speech a surprising amount of information concerning 
immigration into this country and its consequences, closing with 
an earnest plea for large-mindedness and hospitality. 

Rev. Abraham Rihbany of Boston, relapsing for the moment 
into his earlier Syrian experiences, spoke words of sanity and 
cheer on the same topic, and with a most delicious humor. 

Mr. J. G. Kasai of Japan made an impassioned plea for inter- 
national courtesy and justice, especially as it regarded his own 
fellow-countrymen in the United States. He warned the citizens 
of the latter not to call into existence national and racial hostilities 
on the part of the great Asiatic peoples now awakening to a new 
consciousness of political and economic power. 

Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall spoke with blended feeling and force in 
behalf of her own people, the colored element in the American 
republic, recounting their loyalty and showing the remarkable 
advance made during the past fifty years. 

Revs. W. R. Lord and C. W. Wendte added their word, and 
finally the speaking closed with an address, in irreproachable 
English and of lofty sentiment, by Swami Paramananda of India, 
who dwelt on the larger unities of thought and life by which the 
diversities of color, race, speech, and religion might be reconciled 
into harmony and good-will. 
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